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B igp^l HAVE taken in Land to write tliisj 
the Listory of iny life, not witlioiit 
misgiving of lieart ; lor my 
memory at the best is a bad one, ; 
and of many tilings I liave no clear 
remembrance ; and tlie making of 
tales is an art unknown to me, so lie who may read 
must not look for any great skill in tlie setting- 
down. Yet I am emboldened to the work, for my 
life has been lived in stirring times and amid many 
strange , scenes wliich may not wholly lack interest 
for those who live in quieter da^^s. And, above all, 

I am desirous that those of my family should read 
of my life, and learn the qualities, both good and 
bad, which run in the race, and so the better he 
able to resist the evil and do the good. 

I wdil begin my tale with a certain. J une morning 
in the year 1678, when I, scai'cely turned twelve 
years, set out from the house of Barns to the fish- . 
ing in the Tw^eed. I had escaped the watchful care 
of my tutor, Alaster Eobert Porter, the curate of 
Lyne, wdio vexed luy soul thrice a week with Caesar 
and Cicero. I had no ill-will to . the Latin, for I 
relished the battles in Ciesar well enough, and had 
some liking for poetry ; hut when I made a slip in 
grammar lie would bring bis great hand over my 
ears in a way which would make them tingle 
for hours. And all this, mind you, with the sun 
coming in at the window, and whaups whistling over 
the fields, and the great fish splashing in the river. 
On this morning I had escaped by hiding in the 
cheese-closet ; then I had fetched my rod from the 
stable loft, and borrowed tackle from Davie Lithgow, 
the stableman ; and now I was creeping through 
, , , Ho. 1.— VoL. I. lAU Eights 


the hazel - huslie.s, casting every now and tlieu a 
glance back at the Ijouse, where the huge figure of 
my teacher was looking for me disconsolately in 
every corner. 

Tlie year luul been diy and sultry ; and this day 
was warmer than any 1 remembered. The grass in 
the meadow %vas browned and crackling, all the 
foxgloves hung their bells with wearine.ss, and the 
waters were shrunken in their beds. The milHade 
which drives IManor mill had not a drop in it, and 
the small trout were gasping in the sliallow pool^ 
wdiich in our usual weather was five feet deep. 
The cattle were ^stertling/ as W'e called it iu the 
country-side — that is, the sun was burning their 
backs-~and, rushing with tails erect, they sought 
coolness from end to end of the field. .The Tweed 
w’as very low and clear. Small hope, I thought, for 
my fishing ; I might as well have stayed with Master 
Porter and been thrashed, for I will have to stay 
out all day and go siipperleas at night. 

I took iiiy way up the river i^ast the green slopej? 
of Haswellsykes to the wood of Dawyck, for I knew 
well that tliere, if anywhere, the fish would take 
ill the shady, black pools. The place was four 
weary miles off, and the day was growing hotter 
with each passing hour; so I stripi^ed off iny. coat 
and hid it in a hole among whins and stones. 

* When I come home again,’ I said, ‘ I will recover iC 
Another ludf-mile, and I had off my shoes and 
stockings and concealed them iu a like place ; so ' 
soon X plodded along with no other clothes on iny 
body than sliirt and ragged breeches. 

In time I came to the great forest which stretches 
up the Tweed nigh to Drummelzier, the greatest^ 
Eeservecl] Deo. 4, 1897. 
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wood in our parts, unless it be Gleutress, on the east 
side of Peebles. The trees were hazels aiul birches 
in the main, with a few rowans, and on the slopes 
of the hill a congregation of desolate pines. Nearer 
the house of Dawyck were beeches and oaks aiid 
the deeper shade ; and it was thither I went. The 
top of my rod struck against the boughs, and I had 
some labour in steering a safe course between the 
Sc 3 dla of the trees and the Charybdis of the long 
brackens ; for the rod was in two parts .spliced 
together, and as I had little skill in splicing, Davie 
had done the thing for me before I started. Twice 
I roused a cock of the woods, which went screaming 
through the shadow. Herons from the great heronry 
at tlie ofclier end were standing in nigh every pool, 
for the hot weather was a godsend to them ; and 
the trout fared ill when the long, thief-like bills 
hashed through the clear water, Now and then a 
shy deer leaped from the ground and sped up the 
hill. The desire of the chase was hot upon me 
when, after an hour’s rough scramble, I came to the 
spot where I hoped for hsh. 

A stretch of green turf, shaded on all sides by 
high beeches, sloped down to the stream-side. The 
sun made a shining pathway down tlie middle, but 
the edges were in hlaclrest shadow. At th.o foot a 
lone gnarled alder hung over the water*, sending its 
long arms far over the river nigh to the farther 
side. Here the Tweed was still and sunless, showing 
a level of placid black water, flecked in places with 
stJ’ay shafts of light, I prepared my tackle on the 
grass, making a casting-line of line horse-hair which 
I had plucked from the tail of our own gray 
gelding. I had no such tine hooks as folk now- 
adays bring from Edinburgh, sharpened and l^arbed 
ready to their hand, but rough, home-made ones, 
which Tam Todd, the laiid-grieve, had fashioned 
out of old needles. My Hue was of thin, stout 
whipcord, to which I had made the casting iirni 
with a knot of my own invention. I had out my 
V)ag of, 'Worms, and choo.siug a fine red one, made it 
fast on the hook. Then I crept gently to the alder, 
and climbed on the branch which hung far out over 
the stream. Here I sat like an owl in the shade, 
and dropped my line in the pool below^ me, where 
it caitght a glint of the sun and looked like a 
shilling cord let down, like Jacobis ladder, from 
heaven to the darkness of earth. 

, ■' I had' not sat many minutes before my rod was 
wrenched violently downwards, then atlnvart the 
stream, nearly s-vvinging me from my perch. ‘ I have 
got a monstrous trout,’ I thought, and with a flutter- 
. ; ing heart sfeod up on the branch to be the more 
■vi^eady , for- the struggle. He ran up the ivater and 
down ] then far below the tree-roots, whence' I had 
• much diflouliy in forcing him ; then he thought to 
break xny line by rapid jerks, but he did not know 
the strength of my horse-hair. By-*nnd-by he grew 
. wcarieil, and I landed him comfortably on a spit 
of lancl^a ■ great red-spotted fellow ivith ’ a black 
hack* ' I made sure that he was two pounds weight, 


I hid him in a cool bed of leaves and ruslie.s on 
the bank, and crawled back to my seat on the tree. 

I hailed my hook as before, and dropjied it in, and 
then leaned back lazily on the branches behind to 
meditate on the pleasantness of fishing and the 
hatefulness of Master Porter’s teaching. lu 
shadowed place all was cool and fresh as a Mn}’- 
morning, but beyond, in tbe gleam of the sun, I 
could see birds hopping sleepily on the treo.s, and 
the shrivelled, dim look of the grass. A faint 
humming of bees reached me, and tiie iiasH uf a 
white hutterliy shot now and then like a star from 
the sunlight to the darkness, and back again to the 
sunlight. 

It was a lovely summer day, though too u’arni 
for our sober country, and as I sat I thought of the 
lands I had read anti heard of, where it was al\vay.s 
fiercely hot, and great fruits were to he had for the 
pulling. I thought of the oranges and olives and 
what not, and great silver aiul golden fishes with 
sparkling scales j and as I thought of them 1 began 
to loathe hazel-nuts and rowans and whortleberries, 
and the liomely trout which are all that is to be had 
in this laud of ours. Then I thought of Barns and 
hny kinsfolk, and all the tales of my forebears, and I 
loved again the old silent valley of Tweed, for a 
gallant tale is worth many fruits and fislie.s. Then, 
as the day brightened, my dreams grew according!}". 

I came of a great old house ; 1 too would ride to 
the wars, to the Low Countries, to Bweden, and I 
would do great deeds like the men in Yirgil, And 
then I wished I hud lived in Eouuiii times. . Ah i 
these were the days, when all the good ibing.s of 
life fell to brave men, and there was no other trade 
to he compared to war. Then I reilected that they 
had no fishing, for I had come on nothing ns yet in 
my studies about fish and the catching of tliem. 
A'nd so, like the hoy I was, I dreamed on, and my 
thouglitS' chased each other in a dance in iny brain, 
and I fell fast asleep. 

I w'akened with a desperate .shudder and found 
myself floundering in seven feet of water. IMy eye.s 
W'Cre still heavy with sleep, and I swallowmd great 
gulps of the river as I sank. In a second I came to 
the surface, and with a few strokes I was at the 
side, for I had early learned to swim. Stup>id uud 
angry, I scrambled up the bank to the green glade. 
Here a first surprise befell me. It was late after- 
noon ; the sun hud travelled three-fourths of tlie 
sky; it would be near five o’clock. Wluit a great 
fool I had been to fall asleep and lose a days 
fishing I I found my rod moored to the side with 
the line and half of the horse-hair ; some huge fmh 
had taken the hook. Then I looked around lue 
to the water and the trees and the green swaT*d, and 
surprise the second befell me ; for there, not twelve 
paces from me, stood a little girl, watching me with 
every appearance of terror. 

She was about two years younger than myself, 

I fancied. Her dress was some rich white 
which looked eerie iii the shade of the beeches, and 
her long hair fell over her shoulders in plentiful ■ 
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curls. She liiul wide, frightened, blue eyes and a 
delicately-featured face j and as for the rest, I know 
not how to describe her, so I will not try. I, with 
no more manners than a dog, stood staring at her, 
wholly forgetful of the appearance I must i^resent, 
without shoes and stockings, coat or waistcoat, and 
dripping with Tweed 'water. She spoke first, in a 
soft, southern tone, w’hich I, accustomed only to the 
broad Scotch of Jean Morran, who had been my 
nurse, fell ill love with at once. Her whole face 
was filled ^Yitll the extreinest terror. 

H)li siiy be you the water*kelpie she asked. 

I could have laughed at her friglit, though I 
must have been like enough to some evil spirit ; 
but I answered her with my best gravity, 

‘ No, I am no kelpie ; but I had gone to sleep and 
fell into the stream. My coat and shoes are in a 
hole two miles down, and any name is John Burnet 
—of Barns.^ All this I said in one breath, being 
anxious to right myself in her eyes ; also with some 
pride in the last words. 

It was pretty to see how recognition chased the 
fear from her face. ‘ I know you,’ she said ; ‘ I liave 
heard of you. But what Jo }'ou in the Dragon’s 
Hole, sir ? This is my place. The dragon will get 
you, without a doubt/ 

At this I took oir my bonnet and made my best 
bow. ‘ And who are you, i^ray, and what story is 
this of dragons I have been here scores of times, 
and never have I seen or hoard of them.’ This 
with the mock-importance of a h(jy. ’ 

‘Oh, I am Marjory,’ she said — ‘Marjoiy Yeitch, 
and I live at the great house in the wood, and all 
this place is my father’s and mine. And this is my 
dragon’s den ; ’ and straightway she wandered into 
a long tale of Fair Margot and the Seven Maidens, 
how Margot wed the dragon and he turned forth- 
with into a prince, and I know not what else. ‘ But 
no harm can come to me, for look, I have the 
charm ; ’ and she showed me a black stone in a silver 
locket. ‘ My nurse, Alison, gave it me. She had it 
from a beautiful fairy who came with It to my 
cradle when I was burn/ 

‘ Who told you all this ? ’ I asked in wonder, for 
this gill seemed to carry all the wisdom of the ages 
in her head. 

‘Alison, and my fatlier, and my brother Michael, 
and old Adam Noble, and a great many more ’ — 
Then she broke ofi’, ‘My mother is gone. The 
fairies came for her/ 

Then I remembered the story of the young 
English mistress of Dawyck who had died before 
she had been two years in our country. And this 
child, with her fairy learning, was her daughter. 

Now, I know not what took me— for I had ever 
been shy of folk, and above all of womankind — 
but here I found my tongue, and talked to my 
new companion in a way which I could not suffi- 
ciently admire. There, in the bright sun-setting, I 
launched into the most luiraeulons account of my 
adventures of that day, in which dnigons and 
witches were simply the commonest portents. And 




she listened, and thanked me ever so prettily wlieu 
I had clone. Then she would enlighten my ignor- 
ance; so I heard of the Red Etin of Ireland, and 
the Wolf of Brakelin, and the Seven Bold Brothers. 
Then I showed her nests, and gave her small blue 
eggs to take home, and pulled great foxgloves for 
her, and made coronets of fern. We jilayed at 
liide-aiid-go-seek among the beeches, and ran inces, 
and fought visionary dragons. Then the sun went 
down over the trees, and she declared it was time 
to be going home. So I got my solitary fish from 
its bed of ruslies and made her a present of it. She 
was pleased beyond measure, though she cried out 
at my hardness in taking its life. 

So it came to pass that Mistress Marjory Veitch' 
of Dawyck went home huggitig a great two-pound 
trout, and I went off to Barns heedless of Master 
Porter and his heavy hand ; and, arriving late, 
escaped a thrashing, and made a good meal of the 
remnants of suppler. 



CHAP'XEE II. — THE HOUSE OF BARiTS. 

. V' - ■■■'#' ' 

HE house of Barns stands on a green knoll 
above the Tweed, half-way between tile 
village of Stobo and the town of I’eeblcs.: ^ 
Tweed here is no great rolling river, but 
a shallow, p^rattling stream ; and just below the 
house it winds around a small islet, where I iovetl 
to go and fish. For it was an adventure to reach 
the place, since a treacherous pool lay not a yar<l 
below it. The dwelling was white and square, 
with a beacon-tower on the top, which once Hashed 
the light from Neidpatli to Drochll when the 
Eiiglivsli came over the border. It had not been 
used for half a century, but a brasier still stood 
there, and a pile of rotten logs, grim mementoes of 
older feuds. This also was a liaiuit of mine, for 
jackdaws and owls built in the corners, and it was 
choice fun of a Bpring morning to search for egg.i5 
at the risk of my worthless life. The parka around, 
stretched to Manor village on the one side, and nigh 
to the foot of the Lyiie Water on the other. Manor 
Water us far as Posso belonged to us, and many u 
rare creel Imve 1 had out of its pdeasant reaches. 
Behind rose the long, heathery hill of the Scrape, 
which is so great a hill that, wixile one side looks 
down on us, another overhangs the wood of Dawyck. 
Beyond that again Dollar Law and the wild fella 
which give birth to the Tweed, the Yarrow, and 
the Annan. 

Within the house, by the . great hall-fire, ‘my 
father, William Burnet, spent his days. I mind 
well his great figure in the arm-chair, a mere wreck 
of a man, but great in his very ruin. lie wore a 
hat, though he seldom went out, to mind him of 
the old days when he was. so busy at h anting and 
harrying that he had never his head mtcovered. 
His beard was stzeaked with gray, and his long 
nose, with a bx^eak in the middle (which is a mark 
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of our family), aucl bushy eyebrows ^ave him a 
fearsome look to a chance stranger. lu his young 
days he had been extraordinarily handsome and 
active, and, if all tales be true, no better than he 
should have been. Kc was feared in those days for 
hie great skill in niglit-expeditions—so much so that 
he won tlie name of ‘the Howlet/ which never left 
liiim These wore the high days of our family, for 
my father was wont to ride to the 'Weaponshow 
with seven horsemen beliind him ; now we could 
scarce manage four. Butin one of his night-rides 
his good-fortune failed him ; for, being after no 
good on the hills above Idegget one dark wintry 
night, lie fell over the Bitch Craig, horse and all ; 
and though he escaped with his life, he was lamed 
in both legs and condemned to the bouse for the 
rest of his days. Of a summer night he would 
come out to the lawn with two mighty sticks to 
support him, and looking to the Manor Water hills, 
would shake his fist at them as old enemies. In his 
later days he took kindly to theology and learning, 
both of which, in the person of Master Porter, dined 
at his table every day, I know not how my father, 
who was a man of much penetration, could have 
been deceived by this man, who had as much re- 
ligion as an ox. As for^earning, he had some rag- 
tag scraps of Latin whicli were visited on me for 
iiiy sins ; but in eating he bad no rival, and would 
consume beef and pastry and ale like a famished 
army. He preached every Sabbath in the little 
kirk of Lyne, below the Roman camp, and a woful 
service it was. 1 went regularly, by my fathePs 
orders, but I was tbe only one from the household 
of Barns. I fear that not even my attendance 
at his church brought me Master Porter’s love ; for 
I had acquired nearly as much Latin as he possessed 
liimself, and vexed his spirit at ]esson-hoiu\s with 
unanswerable questions. At other times, too, I 
would rouse him to the wildest anger by singing a 
profane song of luy own making : 

O kon ye his Xtevorence Minister Tam, 

Wi’ a heid like a stot aiui a face like a ram ? 

To me my father was more than kind. He was 
never tired of making plans for my future. ‘ John,’ 
he would say, ‘ you shall go to Glasgow College ; 
for you have the makings of a scholar in you. Ay, 
and well make you a soldier, John; and a good, 
honest gentleman to light for your king, as yonr 
forebears did before you,’ (This was scarcely true, 
. for there never yet was a Burnet who fought in tbe 
hrst instance for anytbing but his own hand.) Then 
he Would he' anxious about my martial training, and 
get down the foils to teach me a lesson. From this 
lie wmuld pass to tales of his own deeds, till the past 
'would live before him, and his eye would glow with 
its old hre. Then he would forget his condition, 
and seek to show me how some parry w^as effected. 

, There was but one result — his poor, weak legs would 
give -way beneath him. Then I had to carry him 
to. his bed swearing deeply , at his infinnities and 
lamenting the changes of life. 


In those days the Eurnets were a poor family — 
poor and proud. My grandfather had added much 
to the lands by rapine and extortion— ill-gotten 
gains which could not last. He had been a man of 
violent nature, famed over all the soutli for bis 
feats of liursemanship and swordsnuuisliip. He 
died suddenly, of over-drinking, at the age of 
fifty- five, and now lies at tbe kirk of Lyne, beneath 
an effigy representing the angel Gabriel coining for 
his soul. The folk of the place seldom spoke of 
him, though my father upheld him as a man of true 
spirit who had an eye to tbe improvement of his 
house. Of the family before him I had the history 
at my fmger-euds. This was a subject of whicli luy 
father never tired ; for he held that the genealogy 
of the Burnets was a thing of vastly greater im- 
portance than that of the kings of Rome or Judah. 
From the old days when we held Burnetland, iii 
the parish of Broughton, and called ourselves of 
that Ilk, I had the unbroken history of the family 
in my memory. Ay, and also of the great house of 
Traquair, for my mother had been a Stewart ; and, 
as niy father often said, this was the only family in 
tbe country-side which could hope to rival us in 
antiquity or valour. 

My father’s brother Gilbert bad married tbe 
heiress of a westland family, and with her hud got 
the lands of Eaglesham, about the headwaters of 
the Cart. His son Gilbert, my cousin, was a tall 
lad some four years my senior, who on several 
occasions rode to visit us at Barns. He was of a 
handsome, soldierly appearance, and looked for an 
early commission in a Scots company. At first I 
admired him mightily, for he was skilful at all 
sports, rode like a moss-trooper, and could use his 
sword in an incomparable fashion. My father 
could never abide him, for he could not cease to 
tell of his own prowess, and iny father was used 
to .say that lie loved no virtue better tlian modesty. 
Also, be angered every servant about the place by 
his hectoring, and one day so offended old Tam 
Todd that he flung a bucket at liiin, and tlireateiied 
to duck him in the Tweed — wliich he doubtless 
would have done, old as he was, for he was a very 
Hercules of a man. This presented a nice problem 
to all concerned, and I know not which was tbe 
more put out, Tam or my father. Finally, it ended 
in the latter reading Gilbert a long and severe 
lecture, and then bidding Tam ask hi.s pardon, 
seeing that the dignity of' the family had to be 
sustained at any cost. 

One other kinsman, though in a distant way, I 
mast not omit to mention, for the day came when 
every man of our name felt proud to claim the 
kinship. This was Gilbert Burnet, of Hdinbiirgb, 
afterwards Divinity Rrofessor in Glasgow, Bishop 
of Salisbury, and the author of the famous Bishojy 
Burnefs History of Ms Ow 7 i Times, I met him often 
in after-days, and once, in London, he had me to 
his house and entertained me during my stay. Of 
him I shall have to tell hereafter, hut now he was 
no more than a name to me — a name which my 
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father waf3 fond of i^epeating when he ^yi!3lled to 
recall me to gravity. 

Tam Todd, niy father’s grieve, who managed the 
lands about the house, deserves more than a passing 
word. He was about sixty years of age, stooped in 
the back, but had long arms and the strength of 
a giant. At one time he had fought for Gustavus, 
and might have risen high in the ranks had: not 
a desperate desire to see his native land come upon 
him and driven him to slip off one night and take 
sliip for Leith. He had come to Peebles, where my 
father iiiet him, and, admiring his goodly stature, 
took him into his service, in which Tam soon 
became as expert at the breeding of sheep as ever 
he had been at the handling of a pike or musket. 
He was the best story-teller and the cunniiigest 
fisher in the place, full of quaint foreign words, 
French and Swedish and High Dutch, for the 
army of Gustavus had been made up of the rid- 
dliugs of Europe. From him I learned to fence 
with the rapier, and a past-master he was, for my 
father told how, in his beat days, he could never 
so much as look at Tam. Bon ^yictl^ bon mlj was ever 
ills watclnvord, and I have proved it a good one ; 
for, short though it be, if a imm but follow it he 
may fear iiotliing. Also he taught me a thing 
which has been most useful to me, and which I 
will speak of again — the art of using the broad- 
sword or claymore, as the wild Highlanders call it. 
l\[y school was on the strip of green grass beside 
the Tweed, and there I have luid many a tough 
encounter in the long summer nights. He made 
me stand with my back to the deep pool, that I 
might fear to step back ; and thus I learned to 
keep my ground, a thing which he held to he of 
the essence of swordsmanship. 

My nurse, Jean Morran, was the only woman 
body about the place. She and Tam did the cook- 
ing between them, for that worthy had learned the 
art gastronomical from a Frenchman whose life he 
saved, and who in gratitude taught him many 
excellent secrets for dishes, and stole ten crowns. 
She liad minded mc3, and mended my clothes, and 
seen to my behaviour ever since my mother died 
of a fever when I was scarce two years old. Of 
my mother I remember nothing ; but, if one may 
judge from my father’s long grief and her portrait 
in the dining-hall, she had been a good and a 
gentle as well as a most beautiful woman. Jean, 
with her uncouth tongue and stern face, is still a 
clear llgtiro in my memory. She was a kind nurse 
in the main, and if her temper was doubtful from 
many sore trials, her cakes and sugar were excellent 
salves to my wronged heart. She was above all 
things a famous housewife, keeping the place spot- 
less and clean, so that w'heii one entered the house 
of Barns there was always something fresh and cool 
in the very air. 

But here I am at the end of my little gallery, 
for the place was bare of folk and the life a lonely 
one. Here I grew up amid the woods and hills 
and the clear air, with a great zest for all the 


little excellences of my lot, and a tolerance of its 
drawbacks. By the time I had come to sixteen 
years I had swum in every pool in the Tweed for 
miles up and down, climbed every hill, fished in 
every burn, and ridden and fallen from every horse 
in my futlier’s stable. I had been as far west as 
Tinto Hill and as far south as the Loch o’ the 
Lowes. Nay, I had once been talreu to Edinburgh 
in company wnth Tam, who bought me a noble 
fisliing-rod, and showed me all the wondrous things 
to be seen. A band of soldiers passed down the 
High Street from the castle with a great clanking 
and jingling, and I saw my guide straighten up his 
hack and keep time with his feet to their tread. 
All the way home, as I sat before him on the broad 
back of Maisie, he told me tales of his campaigns, 
some of them none too fit for a boy’s ear ; but he 
■was carried away, and knew not what he w’as saying. 
This first put a taste for the profession of arms into 
my mind, which W'as assiduously fostered by iny 
fencing lessons and the many martial tales I read. 
I found among my father’s books the Chronicles of 
Froissart and a History of the Norman kings, both 
in the Englisli, which I devoured by night and ilay. 
Then I liad Tacitus and Livy, and in my fourteenth 
year I began the study of^reek with a muster at 
Peebles. So that soon I liad read most of the Iliad 
and all the Odyssey, and would go about repeating 
the long swinging lines. I think that story of the 
man who at the siege of some Frentdi town shouted 
a Homeric battle-piece most likely to be true, for 
■with me the Greek had a like effect, and made me 
tramp many miles over the hills or ride the horses 
more hard than my father permitted. 

Often I would take my books and go into the 
heart of the hills for days and nights. This iny 
father scarce liked, but he never hindered me. It 
was glorious to kindle your fire in the neuk of a 
glen, broil your trout, and make your supper under 
the vault of the pure sky ; sweet, too, at noonday 
to lie beside the well-head of some lonely burn, and 
think of many things that can never be. set down 
and are scarce remembered. But these were but 
dreams, and this is not their clu'oiiicle j so it be- 
hoves me to shut my ear to vagroin memories. 

To Dawyck I went the more often the older I 
grew. For Marjory Yeitch had grown into a 
beautiful lissom girl, with the same old litheness 
of body and gaiety of spirit. She was my comrade 
in countless escapades, and though I have travelled 
the world since then, I never found a readier or 
a braver. But with the years she grew- more 
maidenly, and I dared less to lead her into mad 
ventures. Nay, I, who had played ■^vith her in the 
woods, and fished and nm with her as with sonie! 
other lad, began to feel a foolish awe in her 
presence, and ■worshipped her from afar, : > ■ 

To her a great sorrow had come. For when she 
was scarce thirteen her father, the laird of Dawyck, 
who had been ever of a home-keeping nature, died 
from a fall while hunting on. the brow of Scrape. 
Pie had been her childhood’s companion, and she 
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mourned for him as sorely as ever linmaii being 
mourned f«)r another. Michael^ her only brother, 
was far abroad in a regiment of the Scots French 
Guards, so she was left alone in the great house, 


with no other company than the servants and a 
cross-grained aunt, wiio heard but one word in 
tw-enty. For this reason I rode over the oftener to 
comfort her loneliness. 


OIJE, CANAL POPULATION 


By EeNEST PEOTHEPtOE, 



OE. years the voice as of one in the wil- 
derness endeavoured to call public 
attention to the evil conditions 
under wdiieli the great majority of 
onr canal boatmen and their families 
laboured. Tliongh looked upon as 
a more or less harmless crank by many, and in 
otlier quarters as meriting only obloquy and 
abuse, George Smith, the towing-path philan- 
thropist, lived to see the passing of tlie Canal Boat 
Act in 1877, which embodied some of his cherished 
ideas for bettering the condition of some fifty 
tbonsand men, women, and children. 

Before the passing of the act a state of things 
enisled wEich one w'oukl scarce have thought pos- 
sible ill Christian England ; and the statement that 
^one half of the -woiid does not know how the other 
half lives' applies even now with special force to 
B'.atters coiniected with our network of canals, wdiich 
in England and Wales alone have a‘mileage of over 
three thousand miles. 

lu the Black Goiiutry, and in other of our great 
industrial centres, the grimy, evil-looking waiters are 
navigated by all sorts and conditions of boats, from 
the rongli, open boats used lor the conveyance of 
coal and minerals generally, to the trim, ‘'fly ' cabin- 
boats of the great carrying companies, which are 
timed to travel forty miles per day. 

When one meets a boat in pleasant country 
surroundings, the horse slowly jogging along and 
the boatman's ‘missis^ ladly presiding at the tiller, 
it may appear to the unobsemiit and unthinking 
as perhaps a happy-go-lucky, gipsy kind of exist- 
ence, 2 >rescnting sufficient charms to make a spell 
of boating not an altogether undesirable form of 
holiday-making. The prospect of inhabiting for a 
few days the toy -like cabin, with its miniature 
appurtenances, causes a smile of amusement and 
anticipatory pleasure j but the unfortunate ‘ boater/ 
who lives here with his wdi'e and several children 
in considerably less space than is afforded by a 
third-class railway compartment, probably views the 
^ matter witlx'iess pleasura?:)le emotions. 

. / The probable bestowal of such a family for sleep- 
mg purposes was a problem we approached with 
considerable diffidence, and, after expending far 
■ more time and thought on the subject than would 
, have been denxanded by an average Chinese puzzle, 
,V wd 'Only arrived at a.aoIuUon by direct inquiry. 
|y> we Were told by an old boatman that in his 
. Mto oliild would have slopt across the top of 


the bed and another across the bottom, two would 
sleep under the. bed, while yet two otliers w’ould 
liave sought Morpheus in a cupboard, leaving one 
to sleep on the tabic or elsewhere as best he could, 
our first thought xvas one of amusement ; hut there 
is a darker side to a question of this kind which 
can only engender pity for those w’ho lived nmlor 
such cribbed and cabined ciroum.stances. It is a 
matter for congratulation tliat bead cases of over- 
crowding are now as much the exception as they 
were formerly the rule. 

The cabins tare not always only temporary bomes 
used during ordinary voyage.s. In a large number 
oi' cases the cabin is the only home the boaliruin 
possesses. On this point ive may quote tlic evi- 
dence of a witness Ijefore the Boyal Commission on 
Labour in 1892 : ^ A narrow’' boat cabin bas only 350 
cubic feet of space for living, sickness, sleeping, 
cooking, washing, and dying, and all other incidents 
of tamily lim, including confinements.* 

We have personally verified ii case recorded of 
a woman who had never slept in a house in her 
life, and had brought up no less than txveniy'one 
children in a boat. Without encroaching on the 
space reserved lor cargo, it -was iniposisible for 
this brood to remain under the mother’s wdng in- 
defmitely, and conserpiently after a certain point 
the laterat arrival displaced the eldest, 'vvho waas 
transferred to the towing-path to shift as he, or 
she, best could. 

To ^ swear like a boatman ’ is an unenviable dis- 
tinction which the average member of the boating 
fraternity is popularly supposed to take some pains 
to maintain, for higbly embellished figures— or shall 
we say disfigurements of speech occupy a large 
share of the ordinary workaday discourse. When 
a towing-line gets entangled with that of a passing 
boat, or when some attenuated specimen of horse- 
fiesh is left to wend his way unattended, and stops 
to graze while his master is aboard for tlic time 
being and cannot personally retach him, are occa- 
sions on which the ‘boater’ is apt to lose himself 
in the almost unfathomable depths of a mysterious 
and fearful vocabulary that would appal an habitue" 
of Billingsgate. 

Quite ninety per cent, of the adult boaters aye 
almost utterly illiterate, and although there is an 
attempt to bring the canal children under the 
influence of the Elementary Education Act, it is 
a matter of extreme difficulty to give 
few days’ consecutive teaching to those' bird?* 





St Budoc men denied tlie fog, and swore that tlje 
niglit was clear, as indeed it was save for the 
fugitive film that blotted out the boat ; thej" attri- 
buted the injury to malice, and the affuir was 
generally regarded as the latest symptom of the' 
traditional feud between the two comimmities* • ' ' 

No man knows tlie beginning of the ancient 
eninii j between St Budoe and Porthillian, In the 
forgotten past there may have been some iwofoimd 
cause for the antipathy ; the uncjnestioning genera- 
tions loyally carry on the quarrel. 

Everything pertaining to Porthillian is mal- 
odorous in the postrils of St Budoc ; and Portliillian 
regards its neighbour as the one blotch on the fair 
face of the county of Coj'nwall. When the bishop 
selected Porthillian for a brief holiday sojourn, the 
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passage even wdien they are most willing to receive 
it, which is not by ani^ means alwa^^s the case. 

Thanks to the Canal Boats Act, the registration 
and inspection of hoats, and the efforts of numerous 
Boat Missions throughout tlie country, the whole 
tone of boating life is being raised very comsider- 
ably. It is quite a pleasure to converse vdth 
some of the 'weather-stained, toil-worn ■ old skippers, 
who, whatever their many failings, are simple- 
hearted and generous to a fault. 

We recently encountered an old veteran who -was 
accompanied on his voyages by two buxom grand- 
daughters, while the ^old ’oinan/ who was past 
boat-work, remained at home in a Black Country 
slum. One of the girls was in the habit of gathering 
discarded flower-roots thrown out of the gardens 
adjacent to the towing-path. These roots she would 
carefully tend in old meat-tins until she could transfer 
them to her ^ grannie’s hit of garden.’ On one occasion 
the girl found wlmt she surmised was a rose-tree. 
They were outward-bound, and the room required 
for the root was beyond the capabilities of a meat- 
tin I so she decided to plant it in a hedge. She 
related witli glee how on later voyages she watched ,j 
and temled her treasure, only iu find in due coiu'se 
til at it w-as but an old brier-.stock, as innocent of 
roses as a brier-pipe. 

The water- gipsies’, unions, when blessed with rite 
or ceremony, wliicli is nol. al\vay.s a sine qua non^ 
are very often ]>ui'e marmcfes de convenanee, A 
young ‘boater’ notified his intention of being 
married at a church adjacent to a well-known 
canal-hasia. The banns had been read a second 
lime, when the prospective bridegroom waited upon 
the vicar and requested him to ‘mek a change in 
the gel’s name next Sunday,’ as he proposed taking 
her sister instead. The explanation of the rigidity 
of the marriage laws rather staggered the simple 


nierniau ; and, after taking into consideration 
another three weeks’ waiting, to say nothing of an 
additional fee, he in tiuai surprised the incumbent 
by pliilosopliically instructing him to ‘ goo on wi’ 
it ; I reckon I ’ll hev to mek shift wd’ the fust.’ 

Some stretches of canal are veiy difficult to work. 
Entering AYolverliainpton from Stafford, no less than 
twenty-one locks have to he negotiated in a distance, 
of about 2000 yards to overcome a rise of about 
132 feet, this providing about one of the stillest hits 
in our whole canal system. It is no uncommon 
sight to sec a girl of nine or ten summers u.dng 
all the strength of her little shoulders to open or 
close lock-gates \Yeighing a couple of tons. 

Siipperton Tunnel, on the Thames and Severn 
Canal, is 3308 yards long ; Lappal Tunnel, near 
Birmingham, 3795 jxards long ; and the Duclle 3 " 
tunnel, 3172 yards long. These tunnels possess no 
towing-paths, and as the services of a horse are not 
available, the boats have to be ‘legged’ th rough. . 
The process of legging consists in the men in the. 
boat lying at full length on projecting boards called 
‘wings’ and propelling the boat by well-timed and 
rigorous ]mshes with the feet against the side of the 
tunnel. The passag(3 of Dudley Tunnel takes about 
three hours, and the speciaT ‘ logger ’ whose services 
can be retained for a modest eightceiipeiice deserves 
every penny of Iiis mone^x 

It is it matter of cxtreino difficulty to ascertain 
dctinitely the wages paid to boatmen, but it is 
certain they arc nothing like commensurate with 
the toil and hardsliips of the life. During various 
perambulations along the canal-.side we found the 
boat-people a mare than fairly .satisfied class, look- 
ing upon a laborious life as essentially their lot, 
their contentment certainly not aiksing from the 
fact that they have so much as that their 'wants 
are few. 


.TJI E/.'G-yU 

By Jayieh Patev, Authm* of Jan PengcUy^ 


CHAPTER X. 


^p^jHE story of the fight on the Gurnard 
Buck between Gabriel Lowry of St 
Budoc and John Tregenna of Port- 
liillian, concerning which there has 
been much false rumour and sur- 
mise, is here told for the first time. 

There was di.stiirbance in St Budoc— tumults and 
alarms in the straggling street of the little fisher- 
town, skirmishes in the vicinity of the Compass Inn, 
and something like a pitclicd battle upon the beach. 
And all the trouble was about a torn fishing- 
net 

A Porthillian boat had fouled the drift-net of a 
St Budoc boat, doing considerable damage. It was 
pure accident, a shifting patch of fog temporarily 
obscuring the ligdit of the stationary boat. But the 
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<‘piscopacy fell grievously in tlie estimation of St 
Budoc ; and wlien a Trinity yacbt ancliored olf 
•St Bncloc and landed officials to insj^ect tlie coast 
fop a new light, it was considered in Portlullian 
that tlie Elder Brethren had reached senility. 

It was Saturday, and the turbulence had so far 
subsided tliat the men of St Budoc were resignedly 
mending the torn net upon the beach, and several 
Fortliilliaii fishermen strolled unmolested through 
the town— one fellow’s bandaged head had been 
badly cut by a sherd of crockery which a St 
Budoc dame had contributed to the controversy. 

With great patience the men repaired the net, 
piecing and joining the multi tudinons meshes ; 
mid beyond the little group on the beach shone 
the waters of the bay, flanked by jagged promon- 
tories. 

Hature is lavish with her colour in the Cornish 
:seas ; there are blues of every density, rich depths 
-of purple where the seaweed floats, and margins 
^of gleaming emerald where the clear water lies 
shallow upon the sand. The cliffs that half-frame 
the little bay of St Budoc are grand in contour, 
•and the sea has worn their base into innumerable . 
<;averns, so that in places the precipitous rocks are 
fretted at the water-line ike a stretch of punctured 
embroidery. 

On the parapet of the little granite pier sat a 
girl darning a fisherman’s blue guernsey. Now and 
again she would look up from her work and watch 
the group of men with a smile of scornful amuse- 
ineut. She was about twenty ; wind and sun had 
given a glow to her cheek, half-red, half-brown, 
like the colour of a ripening hazel-nut ; her hair 
.shone blue-black in the summer light; her face 
w'as richly endowed with the gift of beauty, and 
.she was evidently conscious of the endowment. 

‘Yoahn a line, peaceful lot o’ chaps,’ she cried 
.at length to the men ; ^patient and peaceful as a 
passel o’ women ! Mending your net, cpiiet an’ 
•good, while they Porthiilian fcdlows be murcdiing 
about like lords, smoking baccy,’ 

*Let the men bide, Miriam Eoskree,’ interposed 
nil old woman who was cleaning fish on tlie steps 
of the pier ; ^ us have had trouble enough for wan 
week.’ 

* If I was a man,’ continued the girl, heedless of 
the admonition, ^an’ Porthiilian fellows coined an’ 
teared my net, I ’d tear they. I reckon there ’d be 
mending both sides. I ’d limb ’em ! Mhy don’t 
they hiil^ their own side o’ the Point?’ 

®You’m a fiillsh maid,’ said old Sam Polreggan, 
turning gravely to the girl. ‘Porthiilian men be 
MB free to the bay as us be. You can’t divide the 
-cliannel up into salt- waiter parishes.’ ‘ 

‘Ripping nets is not fair fishing,’ answered 
Miriam, 

"‘Bless the maid I What wkl ’ee do?’ retorted 
. I’olreggan warmly, 

v/-v ^ 'Bake it peaceful, if I was an old gray man like 
Mr Polreggan, and a chapel-stewanh’ Then 
j • ^he added with sudden vehemence, flinging her 


words towards the younger men, ‘ If ’twas my 
neb I’d be quits with ’em— I’d sink their boats P 
She had finished her darning, and she thrust 
her needle into the worsted ball with a vindictive 
stab. 

‘ Shame upon ’ee, Miriam 1 ’ gasped the old woman, 
looking open-mouthed at the girl, with a gaping 
expression not unlike that of the hake she was 
gutting ; ‘ you ’m talking terrible.’ 

The girl laughed, and springing to her feet, 
descended the water-worn steps of the pier. She 
paused for a moment as she passed, and .stretching 
the mended guernsey on her palm, said : ‘ There ’s 
a pui'ty bit o’ darning for ’ee, Mrs Chegwith.’ 

‘ Iss, ’tis good work enough,’ assented the woman j 
‘but I’m feared 3^11 ’ll make more holes with 
your tongue than iver you ’ll mend with your 
fingers 1’ 

Miriam Eoskree was walking awa}", when one of 
the men called derisively after her: ‘You surely 
baiiit gwain yet 1 Haven’t ’ee a few more warm 
words to give us ? ’ 

The girl turned sharply, and cried hack : ‘ Only 
^this — when 3mu valiant chaps meet a Porthiilian 
boat, make waj^, and give ’em plent}' of sa3^-room ; 
and whenever you see a Porthiilian man ashore, 
mind Amur manner.s, and touch your caps respec’ful 
to your better.?, for ’tis plain that the Porthiilian 
fellows lie king,? o’ land and saj" in these parts.’ 

As Miriam walked along the breakwater the eyes 
of one of the younger men furtively followed her ; 
and the man’s heart Aveut with hi.g e3'es. 

Handsome enough in a sAA-arthy AA’ay AA^as Gabriel 
LoAvry, tall and sineAvy, with a touch of moroseness 
in hi.? face. Tlie girl’s taunts fell on Iiis sullen 
nature like sparks upon tinder; and beneath the 
tinder lay the gunpowder. 

■\Vlieii the girl Avas out of hearing one of the 
men said: ‘Iler’s got a .sharp tongue— too .sharp, 
to my mind. I reckon lier’s like the evil-teller 
in the Scriptur’ ; the piaon o’ AA^asps is under lier 
■ lip.?.’ 

‘ The pison 0’ lia.?ps,’ corrected Polreggan. 

‘ Hasps or Avasi)s— Avliat ’s the odds ? The maid ’s 
' a strife-stirrer,’ .said the fellow. 

The smouldering LoAvry became suddenly vol- 
canic, and turning fiercely on the man, cried ; ‘ Hold 
3 ’our tongue ! If yon .say another Avord ’bout 
Miriam Eoskree I’ll heave ’ee in the Avatter 1 ’ And 
the threat AA\a.s accompanied by an oath that Avas 
all the more emphatic from a man avIio seldom 
BAvore. 

This outburst silenced all criticism of the venge- 
ful Miriam, and the oftender was coAved, to the 
suppressed amusement of his comrades. 

Pre.?eiit]y LoAvry flung doAvn the tangled toAV-line 
he AA'as Avinding, and Avitliout a Avord walked aAvay 
along the beach, lii.s heels .sinking deep into the 
sand Avitli the angry vehemence of his tread. 

‘Bless my sawl 1 ’ ejaculated old Simon TreAvarne, 
‘ I didn’t knaw the Avind was in that quarter,’ 

‘ iVind, do ’ee call it ? ’ answered Polreggan. ‘ ’Tis 
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a regular hurricane. But *tis the way of ’em — half 
the youngsters be mazed about that maid.’ 

‘I kiiaw he was coortiu’ lier back-along,’ said 
Trewarne, ^but I heard they failed out.^ 

‘So they did j’ said Jacob Perran, working deftly 
with the net-cord, ‘but I b’lieve they patclied it up 
again, same as us be patcli ing this purty j ob. They 
quarrelled about that painter-chap that was biding 
here. He was on the beach painting a pictur’ o’ the 
boats, and Miriam Roskree Was a-setting ’ginst wan 
boat, pretending to be meshing a net— an’ purty 
enough lier looked in the pictur’, I can tell ’ee — 
when up comes Gabe Lowry in a tearing rage, an’ 
catched the genleman by the scruff o’ the neck an’ 
clane pitched ’en awver. “ Paint your awn women- 
folks,” says he, “an’ don’t come here meddlin’ with 
ours ! ” an’ he snapped the painter-man’s sticks 
across his knee an’ thrawed the pictur out upon 
the watte r, an’ away it lloated on the ebb-tide — 
boats, an’ rucks, an’ Miriam Boskree ! An’ the 
most coorious part, of it alb is, that when Penrud- 
dock’s boat coined in wi’ the fish, an’ the pictur’ all 
waiter- soaked aboard, on the top o’ the mackerel— 
for Penruddock liad a-picked ’en up — clurn me if 
Lowry didn’t turn sawft-hearted, an’ he carried the'" 
pictur’ up to the “ Compass,” where the geu’leman 
was biding, an’ offered ’en a ]30cket o’ money if lie’d 
ffnish the figur’ o’ ^kliriam ; but the painter widden’ 
take the job. I reckon he’d had enough o’ Gabe 
Lowry.’ 

‘Aw, well ! W7xn thing’s sure,’ said Mrs Chegwith, 
who had finished her fish. ‘ If they two sawls be 
iver in w’aii house, ’twill be like vire an’ brim- 
stone !’ 

Next day was Sunday, and the morning broke 
serenely, as a Sabbath should. Men who had looked 
picturesque and heroic all the week in their fisher- 
garb became piously ridiculous in black coats of 
antiquated fashion and archaic top-hats. The boats 
Avere drawn up high upon the beach, and everything 
pertaining to the workaday avocations of the little 
town was religiously put away— that is, evcrytliing 
but the smell of the fish. This persistent perfume 
is as the invisible soul and spirit of St Bucloc j it 
clings to everybody and everything ; it pervades 
the streets and houses, and fills the Avater-side 
Methodist chapel like the odour of sanctity. If 
you thrust your head into the cuddy of a little, 
half-decked St Budoc boat, you will get in one 
supi’eme sniff a concentrated stench that will haunt 
the memory. And the natives profess to loA^e it. It 
is said that an expatriated St Budocan will yearn 
for the old familiar smell as a Switzer pines for his 
mountains. An emigrant miner at the antipodes 
Avill, haply, shoAv a thumbed and faded photograph 
of St Budoc, and indicating the pier Avith as mucli 
pride as an Allienian might out tlie Acro- 

polis, he Avill say: ‘There! that’s St Budoc! and 
there’s tlie pier, and that’s the end wall o’ the 
chapel. All my folks he dead, but I sim I shall 
wan time go back Avance more, for there ’s some- 


thing ’bout St Budoc that draws the sawl of a man 
— I reckon ’tis the stink o’ the fish !’ 

In the course of the ages tAVo great missionaries 
haA>’e left their mark upon St Budoc. The first 
was the Breton saint, from whom the town takes 
its name, who preached the faith to the heathen 
Celts of the Cornish peninsula j the other, long 
centimes after, was John Wesley, whose followers 
half the population are. 

On this particular Sunday morning, when all 
right-minded people \A’'ere either climbing the hill 
in response to the six bells of Episcopacy or w^end- 
ing Methodistically chapel-Avard, Gabriel Lowry, 
looking very unsabbatarian in the working garb 
of yesterday, Avith a profane, unshaven chin, was 
wandering about the toAvn like a lion seeking 
prey. Tlie taunts of Miriam Boskree had sunk 
into the man’s heart and fermented there, until ho 
had de.sperately resolved to fight out, single-Iianded 
if need be, tins quarrel of the torn net Avith the 
men of Porthillian— not so much for hatred of 
Porthiilian as for love of Miriam Boskree. 

He was no drinking ju an j but those who did not 
know the fellow might haA’^e taken him for quarrel- 
somely drunk, as he w'alked savagely along, a scowl 
upon his dark face and %liis hands clenched in 
anticipation of the encounter lie was seeking. 

The Porthiilian boats had not left the bay on 
Saturday night ; therefore it Avas certain that some 
of the inenAVould be ashore for the morning service. 
There was no calculation in his Avrath ; one man, 
two men, thi’ce men, he Avould not count the odds, 
but Avould strike Avlienever he found the enemy. 

Old Sam Polreggan, glorious but uncomfortable 
in a starched shirt-front, met him in the street and 
asked : . ‘ Baiiit ’ee gAvain to chapel this morning, 
Gabe V ■ 

LoAvry answered sulloaily : ‘ Mind your awn 
business.’ 

‘’Tis my business,’ rejoined Polreggan. ‘When 
I see a young chap like thee trapesiii’ about on a 
Sunday morning looking like Satan, ’tis my business 
to speak to ’ee.’ But LoAviy strode on. 

A few minutes later a stranger Avalked iip the 
steps of the little Methodist chapel, and Gabriel 
Lowry intercepted him at the door. He AA’as a 
yellow-bearded man, uncommonly haud.some j he 
wore the blue guernsey and cap of the Avorking 
Aveek, and although he made no pretence to Sunday 
attire, ho was scrupulously neat and clean. 

Inside, the service had begun, and there arose the 
strains of the quaint hymn : ■ ’ 

0 brotliei’s, let us arise and tell ^ ^ . 

The glories of Immanuel ! " ■ , 

with the feminine antiphon : , 

0 sisters, let us arise and tell 

The mercies of Immanuel I 

‘Be you a Porthiilian chap?’ asked LoAA^ry, 
standing rudely in the doorway,. ■ . ^ v., 

‘ I’sa, I, be 1 ’ ansAvered the stranger, simply, . ' v/' ^ 
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‘ Tluil), take that from St Budoc ! ’ plionted 
Lowry, striking Uie man lieavily on tlio Lead, 

The stranger reeled beneath the nnexpecied lilovr, 
and staggered down several steps. Then, recovering 
Lis balance, he stooped to pick np Lis cap, wLicL 
was knocked off, and advanced towards Gabi-iel. 
TLe voices and tlie scnfile Lad been lieard inside 
tlie building ; and, Polreggan, hymn-book in Land, 
appeared at the door, speedily followed by a score 
of men; and the singing, wLicL Lad , begun sono- 
rously with treble and bass, dwindled to a feeble 
fiiUBh ill the treble. 

Polreggan took in the situation at a glance, and 
stepped between the two men, holding aloft the 
hymn-book with a gesture of adjuration. 

‘What ’s the man’s name ? ’ demanded the stranger, 
with more calmness than might have been expected 
under the provocation, 

* Gabrkd Lowry, at your service,’ replied Lowry 
himself. 

^Anrl mine’s Trogenna,’ rejoined the other ; 
‘John Tregenna of Porthillian, I was niver 
-reckoned a fightiu’ man, least of all a Sunday 
fighiei', but when Monday comes, Gabriel Lowry, 
I’ll teach thee Sunday manners.’ 

With these words, L« walked into the chapel, 
where Lis presence during the remainder of the 
service excited more interest than the preacher. 

The congregation was slow at dis]3ersing that 
morning ; it lingered on the chapel steps and stood 
ill little groups in the street discussing the incident. 
The stranger, who Lad lifted a clear, tenor voice 
during the vsiugiiig, had quietly left the chapel before 
the Benediction, The news of the scrimmage had 
been whispered from one to another at odd moments 
during the service, till everybody was more or less 
informed, MTiile all deplored the Sabbath -break- 
ing violence of Lowry, there 'were some who con- 
sidered that a Porthillian man was bey<nid their 
sympathy. 

‘Lowny wid be peaceful enough if he w\as let 
bide/ said Jacob Trewarne ; ‘’lis that maid o’ 
Boskree’s has a-set ’im on — Tis a cruel pity the 
fulc hearkens to her.’ 

‘lier’s been spaking about sinking Porthillian 



boats ; hut ’tis no IHty talk for a woman,’ said old 
Simon Bod da. 

‘Aw, iss ! ’Us all for imide o’ St Budoc,’ re- 
marked Joe Keverii, lighting his inpc. ‘Her 
gran’fer rvas just the same soort. I mind wvan 
night he got his boat into a pickle in Bubbly Cove, 
an’ a rojjie was thiOTed to ’en ; gran’fer Bosk ree 
Ccalls out in the dark ; “ Who ’s t’other end o’ this yea* 
rope?” “ ’Tis Dick Sprague o’ Porthillian !” and 
old Boskree dropped the rope like a hot cinder an’ 
swimmed for his life. If a feller goes a-coortin’ 
in sich a 11 ery family, he must expect to be set 
ablaze.’ 

So the bhime of the quarrel was partially shifted 
from Gabriel Lowry to its instigator, Miriam 
Boskree ; some of the younger women being very 
bitter in their condemnation. 

‘ Come, come ! us ’ll give the devil liis due,’ 
interposed Polreggan with some warmth ; ‘when 
Bebecea Trewlielia died o’ the fever, who tended 
they dree children? Was it thee, Mrs Penvuddock ; 
or thy wife, Joe Kevern ? Ko, I reckon! When 
Doctor Pascoe said some woman must go out to 
Quayle aiT nurse they children for the love o’ God, 
•'not wan of ’ee stii^red — the fetir o’ death was in the 
faces of ’ee ; but IBiriain Boskree tended 'em foj* a 
month, aii’ pulled ’em through (he fever ; an’ here 
you all be casting reproaches at her.’ 

‘All’ there’s another thing us mustn’t, foigei/ 
said old Mrs Trefnsis. ‘Wlien Hance Gaidyoii’s 
sou was drownded, Miriam gived her a pig.’ 

‘So her did!’ assented Polreggan heartily". ‘I 
mind ’twas a spotty pig, an’ ’twas oiiconimou kind 
o’ the maid. Iss, her’s a hit of a spitfire, an’ in 
many ways a weak vessel, mi’ not awver reg’lar 
at meetings; hut kis my belief thieky pig will be 
accounted unto her for rigljteoiisness.’ 

‘ Ah for Gaho Lowry,’ vsaid eld Trewarne, ‘ he was 
always a bit hot-headed ; but us baint all made 
alike ; some of us be the salt o’ the earth, nn’ some 
of us, T reckon, he the pejipor.’ 

So they dispersed to their homes, and told their 
neighbours the story of the encounter ; and the talc 
grew as it travelled, till by nightfall it had assumed 
epic proportions, and was big with portent. 


^THE RIDERS OF THE PLAINS/ 

THE CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE. 

By Roger Pocock. 


N her Miijosty’.s great triumph on the 
22d of J line 1S97 all the cavalry of the 
empire were represented for the first 
time in London, And among the 
mon who have fought on the fron- 
tiers fox' Ex'igland, aaxd who for the 
time mme home, there was a detacliment of 
North-west Mounted Police. Their brilliant 


uniform Lad never before been seen in Plngland, 
and the general public probably took them for 
Australians. 

Considering the record of one of the finest 
cavalry regiments in her Majesty’s service, it 
seems curious that it diouhl be absolutely un- 
known beyond the limits of Canada. 

To join the ‘Riders of the- Plains’ you must be 
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of a girth and stature which Providence has with- 
lield from most of the applicants j you must he 
able to speak French or English, read and write 
passably, and above all things show testimonials 
of good moral chai'acter. \’'ou may be a retired 
horse-thief, a starving tramp, a fugitive from the 
United States marshals, a broken-down gentleman, 
or a healthy young farm- lad from East exm Canada ; 
tlie letters testimonial may have been given by 
your friends and tlie clergy to get rid of you ; but * a 
good moral character ’ is indispeiisahle. In my time 
a third of the crowd wex’e broken-down gentlemen, 
many with titles or a purser’s name ; a third were 
Canadian bucolics • tlie rest i>romiscuous despera- 
does, old soldiers, coivboys, sailors, and bellrake 
adventurers from all tlie ends of the earth. Not 
one of us had the least difEculty in proving our 
good moral character. The fact that all the law- 
lessness of the great plains would be enlisted 
sooner or later in tbe cause of law and order was 
the pride and glory of the corps. We made the 
life of bad citizens so very uncomfortable that 
sooner or later they joined ns in despaix\ 

Once on tbe strength of the force, given a 
regimental number, uncomfortably breaking in* 
new clothes and boots, we were shoved into the 
awkward squad at headquarters to learn the goose- 
ste}). I remember that my chcvSt expanded at the 
rate of an inch a week, because, the life was perfect 
bliss, with three meals a day regular as clockwork 
—an astonishing experience after casual wmrk, hard 
finntier life, and occasional starvation. 

The pay begins at tw’o shillings, xisiiig every 
year till the fifth, when, if you are good, you can 
re-enlist at three shillings a day. About a third 
of the men get a day extra for staff duties, 
and there is plenty of promotion even to com- 
missioned rank. A shilling in the North-west 
Territories buys about as much as sixpence will 
at home ; but so liberal is the provision of food 
and clothing that, beyond tbe laundry and tbe 
tobacco-poiicb, tliere are few expenses. Six months 
of the year there are no temptations ; out on the 
great plains money is useless except for playing 
cards; and so for at least three days after the 
monthly distribution of pay one feels like a 
millionaire. 

Of course we grumbled at our hard fate— ‘grows- 
ing ’ ^vas part of the fun ; we were severely 
critical about every order given, rather looked 
down on the officers, were sometimes insubor- 
dinate, occasionally mutinous. Indeed, the Com- 
missioner must have w'ept himself to sleep three 
nights a week over his w^oolly lambs, about as 
easy to govern as a shipload of pirates. He was 
raredy troubled wdth any malingering, skulking, 
or co^vardice, his difficulty being to control our 
misdirected energies, and, wdthoiit insulting us, 
to make it quite plain that he -wanted us to behave 
like Christians. Tlie civil population seemed to 
expect every morning that we had been out over- 
night and torn the whole country to pieces. I 


doubt if Ave ever w'orked hard enough. Our saddle 
bronchos would buck themselves hoarse on the first 
day of a trip, hang their tails limp the second, and 
very likely die before the end ; but I never knew 
hardship so great or times so desperate but some 
of us would fill up spare moments by misbehaviour. 

However much we may have ‘cursed the outfit^ 
among ourselves and called it the last refuge of 
the destitute, the civilian who ventured to join in 
the chorus of disparagement probably got a black 
eye. As to any other military foi'ce in the empire, 
w’e only ^vanted an opportunity to compare notes. 
We -^vere ready to outride, outdare, and thrash any 
regiment in her klajesty’s service. That was ten 
yeai's ago, -whexi we numbered five hundred men 
— no-w there are eight hundred to take up the 
challenge. It is very difficult with a mere string 
of words to give the actual touch and taste and 
feel of that jolly headlong frontier life, as it was 
then and as it is to-day. It is a life that only 
the adventurer knows, the gentleman-adventurer 
of Kipling’s Lost Legion, who helps to build big 
historical empires, and does it all for fun. 

A scarlet regiment— that wms to impress the lied 
Indians — we were technicall}’' mounted infantry. 
The uniform was like that of the Hragoon Guards, 
witli a white canvas helmet instead of the Hin 
hat,’ a Wiuchcvster carbine, a belt of flaming-bright 
brass cartridges, and a foot-long service revolver 
instead of tbe ca\^alry sabre. Tlie horse was a 
half-broken broncho raised under the' sliadow of 
the Euckies, a humorous beast, standing, say, 
fifteen hands, with all the vices and an artistic 
thoronghness in bucking. Tlie saddle weighed 
forty pounds, and was of the Mexican type, higli in 
horn and canlle, with broad-webbed cinchas instead 
of the English girth. 

Apart from lieadquarters at Regina, which was 
only meant for the ehastexiing of recrtiits, we 
numbered four troojxs, each with a tract like 
France to keep in order. If tliere were barracks, 
we built them and walled them round with a 
stockade commanded hy two bastions on the alter- 
nate corners. Each troop had the duties of- an 
army coi’ps— cavalry, infantry, artillery of old bx-ass 
seven-poiuiders, transport, commissariat, ■ hospital, 
jail, with the flag over all as a reminder. In 
the morning tlie work was to shovel coal or make 
a water-colour sketch for the officer conimandiug ; 
in the afternoon, to exercise Iioi^es, shovel snow, 
or paint a barrack-i'oom. On Monday one %voiild 
drive a wagon; on Tuesday, wash dishes for the 
cook ; on Wednesday, dean stables ; on Thursday,; 
drill ; on Friday, mount regimental guard, escort- 
prisoners, and spend most of the aiighfc pacify-' 
ing horse-fights, making a round of the barrack, 
stoves, and taking temperature-readings on fiying 
sentry. 

That was 'a sample of winter duty in baxTUcks^ 
when the mid night thermometer stood at fif ty ' de^ - 
greea to sixty-five degrees below zero, or refused: 
duty altogetlier on account of the cold. .Even iri 
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the depth of the wonderful, delightful winter, when 
the air made one drunk, and running a couple of 
miles meant scarcely an effort, there was an occa- 
sional trip on duty. The uniform then w^as a black 
fur cap, »a short buffalo-coal — now changed to bear- 
skin because the bison is gone the way of all flesh 
—long stockings, deerskin slices, called moccasins, 
and mittens or fingerless gloves. A light hard-wood 
sledge "was used for travelling the jumper ; but woe 
to the idiot lazy enougli to spend the day in it 1 
One must trot alongside until every finger tingled 
with •warmth before it was safe to rest. There was 
more than frost-bite to fear — the chilling of the, 
brain and of vital organs, delirium, coma, death 1 
Even recovery from the brain-chill 'was a sorrowful 
tragedy enough — the intellect unbalanced, the head 
drooped, a languor lastiiig through months or even 
a year or two, which took away all ambition, 
virility, and active manhood. But death ? Well, 
we 'were very hard to kill, and I only know of one 
case when the searchers came too late. 

The winter is terribly beautiful when the im- 
^ measurable spaces of the plains lie glistening under 
, the moonlight ; when the red sun rolls up over the 
edge of the world and the steel-blue mists flush like 
the petals of a wild rose^; in the infernal, bewilder- 
ing horror of the blizzard ; in the death-hush of 
the evening; or when the Northern Lights march 
blazing up the heavens like legions upon legions of 
armed angels. 

Spring was displeasing, because the sun sends up 
a dami:> heat from the snow which causes blindness, 
with a great deal of pain worse than toothache. 
Also there were the setting-up drills, when we had 
to wear iiriiforni and play at soldiers for a whole 
month, probably because the officer commanding 
wante<l to make himself detentable. We always 
put down the drills to his personal spite. 

But then came the summer, which too good 
to talk about. We were scattered out on the plains, 
vivsiting the Indian Beserves, chasing horse-thieves, 
patrolling the nine hundred miles of the United 
Stales boundary— a life of hard work, hot, dusty 
trails, lonely outposts ; of bathing, hunting, growl- 
ing viciously ; of tents and bivouac, riotous rows in 
the villages, and all the fun in the world. There 
was no soldiering ; save for the clipped tails of the 
horses, the police outfit made us look like a party of 
wandering cowboys or desperadoes. We were brown 
- as Indians, dust}", hungry, thirsty, dressed anyhow 
■ in the frontier clothes which put civiliseil gear to 
' ' shame, because they are beautiful 

■- To keep the country in order? Why, we caused 
more trouble than the twenty - three thousand 
Indians and the twenty odd thousand settlers put 
. together 1 But getting into trouble ^vas our privi- 
;.;Jege, our monopoly; nobody else was allowed to 
r : misbehave— -we saw to it. The Great Plains, nine 
hundred miles by five hundred, a country as big 
y dis ’Western Europe, was kept as peaceable as an 
..'•yEpglish. '.country parish. No civilian carried arms 


■ for self-defence, because if the law was broken the 


fugitive was hunted down, if it took months. Ho 
might fly to the northern forest ; but he \vouM be 
tracked and delivered in serviceable condition for 
the common use as a jail-bird. Once, when some 
criminals took refuge in the United States, they 
were followed, in defiance of law and treaty, for one 
hundred and sixty miles into Alontana, to be turned 
into jail-birds without the great American nation 
being any tbe wiser. There is hut one thing on 
this planet longer than the equator, and that is the 
arm of British justice. 

Once only we failed to keep the mastery of the 
plains. Under one Louis Biel, a religious mono- 
maniac who claimed divine attributes, the French 
Canadian half-breeds, the old voyageura of the fur- 
trade, led half the Bed Indian tribes to war against 
U.S. The campaign was long and bloody ; indeed, all 
the power of Canada bad to be brought to our aid ; 
but in face of overwhelming numbers the insurrec- 
tion was stamped out, the leader judiciously hanged, 
and the peace restored. Apart from that lapse from 
virtue the force is without a history ; only disorder 
makes history -hooks. 

I have never seen any body of men so thoroughly 
•alive as the inouiited police. Big Bear, last of the 
rebel chiefs, liad just been taken single-handed l.)y 
Constable * Sligo* Kerr, and his hundred and eighty 
pursuers were coming down out of the nortljcrn 
forest. There for weeks they had kept tliemselves 
alive by hunting rabbits, many of tbe horses had 
starved to death, and tlie whole crowd seemed worn 
out, hopelessly discouraged. Suddenly it occurred 
to somebody in the ranks that this was the 24lh of 
May. ^Queen’s birthday!* he yelled, flinging his 
sloiich-liat in .the air. A man behind him drew 
his revolver and fired, so down came the hat with 
a bullet-hole in the crown. Every hat went up, 
all came down riddled, then the fusillade was 
drowned in a volley of cheering, and that iu turn 
by the National Anthem. Many a time have I 
known the advance-guard to start a song, the 
wagons to take up the chorus, the rear-guard to 
join in behind, until tlie plains rang witli music. 
In camp and barracks it was tbe same — the song, 
the chorus, the riotous fight with belts. TJiex'e was 
a total prohibition of liquor tlironghout the terri- 
tories, by which it became incumbent upon the 
force to drink or destroy all liquor, lest the Indian 
tribes and the civil population should be demoralised. 
But our ambitions were not confined to noise or 
liquor. One man would farm pigs, another tra<Ie 
in cigars, a third edit the local paper, and a fourth 
add to his pay by making water-colour sketches 
for the rest. 

Arrests of criminals are often complicated and 
exciting. Some years ago Deerfoot, a w'ell -known 
Indian athlete, was wanted for killing people, but 
resisted arrest, defying three constables with an axe. 
A constable is xiot allowed to bring in prisoners 
dead, that being contrary to a regimental order on 
the subject, and punishable "with three months in 
the guard-room. Deerfoot was allowed to escape, 
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attack the diggings, and at the time the mail- 


and that also is punishable with three months’ 
imprisonnient. 

Some time after, an interpreter attached to the 
force, camping over-night at a trader's cabin, was 
told that Deerfoot had set up his lodge in a meadow 
close The Indians had, indeed, shown a poster 
to the trader advertising him, Deerfoot, alias Dried 
Meat, to run in the skating-rink at Calgary. Next 
morning the interpreter walked oyer to the lodge, 
watched the young Indian running to drive in the 
ponies for travel, compared him with a photogi'aph 
of the man. “wanted, called him up, and arrested 
hini. The Iiidiaii dodged out of his blanket, broke 
away, yelled to his squaw, who fetched out his rifle 
from the te^pee (tent), and gained the abrupt bank 
of a rivulet close by. Meanwhile the interpreter 
had fired once, seemingly without ‘reaching his 
meat.’ On the top of the bank the Indian danced 
his little war-dance, prayed to his gods, took cover, 
and levelled his rifle. When the wdiite man charged 
up the bank the Indian ran. He ran two miles, 
going to cover at last in a farmhouse, where he sat 
down by the stove. Until he actually entered the 
house the interpreter never guessed that this Indian 
who had beaten him in a two-mile race was des- ’ 
perately wounded in the thigh. Curiously enough, 
this was not the man who was wanted for murder. 
It transpired that there were two Indian runners 
named Deerfoot, of the same age and stature, the 
one called ‘ Dried Meat,’ the other called ‘ Putrid 
Dried Meat’ The prisoner was ijensiuned for life. 

On May 31, 1897, a report came from Duck Lake, 
in Saskatchewan, that an Indian, whose name was 
‘Almighty Voice,’ had shot a non-commissioned 
officer named Bowringe, from ambush, and also a 
settler named Venue, who was brought to the Duck 
Lake detachment station wounded in the slioulder. 
Next morning the detachment located ‘ Almighty 
Voice ’ in a bunch of timber, where he was aided and 
abetted by other Indians. In the dispute which fol- 
lowed, Constable Kerr and a volunteer named Guadry 
were killed, Corporal Hocking mortally wounded, 
Inspector Allen and Surgeon Raven wounded, and 
one Indian killed. A field-gun being sent for, the 
occupants of the timber were severely incommoded, 
‘Almighty Voice’ and another Indian being killed. 

One might recite for hours the various ad- 
ventures of the frontier patrol along the United 
States border, the nine hundred miles of which are 
traversed once a week ; or tell wonderful stories of 
tlie detachment, two tliousand miles to the north- 
ward, which protects the Yukon gold-diggings on 
the border of Alaska. The last news thence was 
that a city, exclusively inhabited by American des- 
peradoes, had invaded Canada, was preparing to 


carrier left had the confident expectation of ‘wiping 
out’ both mounted police and Canadian miners. 

From Manitoba to the Rocky Mountains, from 
the Montana border to the Arctic, the Ei-itish peace 
is in the hands of that grand cavalry. The records 
of the force ever since 1873, when it was founded, 
have been one long roll of impossibilities made 
facts, heroic adventures, great tragedies. But a 
man lias never been lynched, a murderer lias never 
known a moment of safety, justice has never been 
sold, nor has any injustice been done to the Indian 
tribes. The greatest boast of the force is, that it is 
scarcely ever mentioned in the iiews 2 )apers. 

Of my old comrades, A. died in poverty, D. in 
an English workhou.se, E. of fever, K. deserted, M. 
broke his neck when his horse stumbled, J. went 
mad, W. shot himself, 0. was last seen as a tramp, 

P. died of starvation, and L. was frozen to death. If 
the rest are scattered all over the world, this maga- 
zine may reach them sooner or later. To them — 
regards ! 

Three of ns, Corporal John Donkin, author of 
Trooper and MedsJdn; Corporal John Mackie, author 
of The Devil^s Playground^ Binners Twain^ and They 
that Sit in Darhms; and Tiiyself, began in leisure 
moments to \vrite down the things we saw. Donkin 
is dead, but Mackie and I are busy novelists now. 
My first sketch of this life aiipcared in Ghmnhcn, 

The life of the force was a gorgeous romance, but 
it had its shadows. Men got bored and deserted, 
say one- ten til in the year ; or, brooding over all 
that they had lost — love, hope, ambition, honour — 
they would go away quietly into a corner and blow 
their brains out. The. death -rate \vas alway.s high, 
especially from typhoid - malaria, caused by bad 
sanitation in barracks ; a number of men were 
killed on duty ; others again met their end by fall 
fi’om a horse or other misadventure on the |)laiiis. 
The very life was unsettling ; men could not leave 
it and settle down to any monotony of clerical work 
or farming, because adventurers are not built that 
W\ay. The tamest and quietest of us have bad spells 
when the blood runs wild fur the old freedom, when 
there is no peace by day, no slee 2 > night after night 
when one must be in the saddle again, or off to sea, 
or away to some mining rush ; -svar, exploration, 
anywhere beyond the fences, out on the frontier. ’ 

One hears again the dip of the paddles, the click 
of the trigger, the roar of the surf, the thunder of 
horses. Is there any Englishman who will blame us 
for making empires 1 

[Was this i>ro2>hetic1 Mr Pocock had disap.:; ' 
peared, in the direction of Alaska it was believed '/ ' 
when wanted to correct this proof.] 
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AK EPISODE. 

By David Lawson Johnstone, Author of TJig Itebcl CommodorGi &c. 


i is a charming spot— -fur two,’ he 

said, settling himself comfortably 
atherfeet. 

‘We are lucky to fiiul it im-' 
occuijied/ she said, ‘ etepeciully at 
one of 11 rs Gurduii's garden- 
pHUlies, Slio will be pleased. I doiJfc believe there 
is a square inch of the hiwu to be seen.’ 

‘The whole world is liere. I know, Miss Lindsay ; 

I have shaken lumds with it.’ 

‘ It is one of the penalties of being a great author.’ 

‘ Or of being notorious ? ’ 

‘ You are ton modest, Mr Holland. Have you not 
sliared the honours of the afternoon with the Prince 
and the latest lion — -just imported from South 
Africa, was it not?’ 

‘ And felt like a martyr all the time. But there 
you have the proof, Miss Lindsay. Don’t think 1 
am eoniphiining. Fame and notoriety mean the 
same — in London. And in this —he indicated the 
screen of shrubbery wifich cut oE the little nook 
from the rest of the garden, hut did not shut out 
the strains of the Blue Hungarians or the hum of 
many voices — ‘ in this I have my reward, I for- 
give the liou-hiuiters.’ 

‘ It in a relief to be out of it,’ she admitted. ‘ Do 
you know, Mr Holland, that these nooks— yes, there 
are more of them — are a pet idea of Mrs Gurdun s '? ’ 

* I must thank her. She is a woman of genius,’ 

She laughed merrily. ‘ Oh no 1 she is only an 
iucurrigible match-maker — and finds them useful.’ 

‘So she, at least, believes in love?’ he asked, 
picking up the thread of a former conversation. 

‘ Or in marriage, it is not always the same thing, 
is it 'I ’ 

‘It should he,’ he replied, with an air of the 
deepest conviction. Ho was looking up into her 
eyes. 

‘What does somebody sr.y’? — that in woman 
love is a disease ; in man it is an episode.’ 

‘I seem to recollect that,’ ho said. ‘But it is 
nonsense ; love cannot he summed up in an 
exngraim’ 

Again she laughed. *I am afraid you have a 
■ . • very bad memory, Mr Holland. Is it another of 
the penalties of — notoidety ? ’ 

‘In my case I am afraid so. Is Meredith the 
k ’ ,, . ettlpritr 

‘ I must leave that to your conscience, sir. The 
' A' .sentiment appears in a brilliant study of society, 
I'' ‘-’I : entitled FwvUmm md Mth Qrundijj for which, if 

b '/ j I remember now. Please spare me, Miss 

I ;, I , Lhidsay.' You don’t know the evil effects of phrase- 
saps a xnmh momla until he has not ' 
/■/Vj'efek.a nodding acquaintance with the truth. And 


‘ But, really, Mr Holland, I trusted to your— your 
knowledge of human nature, shall I say ? I wa.s 
gla(l,- foiMiiy own sake ’-— - 
‘ For what, if I may usk ? ’ 

^ That, “ in man it was an episode.” It makes 
life so much easier to believe so,’ 

‘ You will let me retract in sackcloth and ashes, 
Miss Lindsay ? Honestly, I have some reason to do 
so. it is three years since I wrote that miserable 
book. Can you not guess my excuse V 

‘ It seems to infer a compliment— somewhere,’ 
she said, rather doubtfully. 

‘ I am very much in eaimest,’ he said, getting up 
and standing above her ; and he looked it. ‘ I 
didn’t know you then. If I had, the thing—call it 
an epigram if you like — would never have been 

written, How could it, when^ 

Here the bushes were parted, and a face — a tanned, 
handsome, open face it wms, albeit just now the 
expression was not too pleasant -“showed in the 
interstices. Miss Lindsay nodded brightly. 

‘ Gome ill, llalph,’ she said. 

*' Yeiy soiTy, I hu sure,’ said the new-comer, ‘ I 

didn’t know, Nell’ Then he disappeared. 

Miss Lindsay smiled. 

‘ Captain Havelock seems — out of sorts,’ remarked 
her companion, sitting clown again. 

‘ Probably he is looking fur my mother,’ said she. 
‘ I told him to attend to her.’ 

‘He is a capital follow,’ he said indiiierently. 
‘ Done something in India, hasn’t he ? ’ 

‘ A small aflair of outposts,’ she replied, in the 
same tone. Only, perhaps, it was as well tliab he 
was not studying her eyes very intently at that 
moment. ‘ He held a fort somewhere on the frontier 
for a fortnight against a couple of thousand tribes- 
men, wdtli only a European .sergeant and fifty Sikhs 
under him ; and he was reduced to thirty rounds of 
anuniuiition and no provisions before lie W’as re- 
lieved, It id quite a common thing out there. He 
told me so himself.’ 

‘ He is modest — as well as lucky,’ said Holland. 
‘ You and he are old friends, Miss Lindsay ? ’ 

‘Wc were brought up together.’ 

‘ Like brother and sister ? ’ 

‘ Exactly. We quarrel quite as nuieh, at least.’ 

‘ And make it up, I dare say 1 But X am sure tlie 
quarrels are not serious. A^propos, am I' forgiven ? ’ 
‘ Was there a crime, Mr Holland ? Eeally, I have 
forgotten,’ ' 

‘•We were discussing’ — -- 
‘ George Meredith, was it not ? ’ 

‘Then I am mi forgiven for that unfortunate 
fault of my youth? You are very hard, Miss 
Lindsay. You have taught me the error of my 
ways, and yet^ you refi\se to credit the conversion 1 
How can I convince you ? I am quite serious 
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‘ 011 1 I hope not/ she said. ‘ It is too waiiu for 
anything but frivolity.’ He reddened a little, and 
nervously plucked the grass round him. Miss 
Lindsay watched him with some curiosity out of 
the corners of her 03 ^ 68 ; the symptoms were not 
unknown to her. ‘ There is a green thing on your 
coat, Mr Holland/ she went on. ’ 

‘ Thanks.’ He flicked the insect off, ‘ I have some- 
tliiiig to say, Miss: Lindsay — a kind of confession. It 
is stupid •, but I don’t quite know how to sa 3 ^ it.’ 

‘ Is it necessary ? ’ she asked innocentl}’'. ‘ I don’t 
like confessions, Mr Holland. AYe are Low Gliurch 
people.’ 

‘ It means a lot to me/ he continued, and again 
there was .silence. Then he rose for the second time, 
perhaps feeling that an upright position conduces to 
a proper dignity. 

She perceived her opening, and rose also. ‘It 
is time we were returning,’ she remarked. 

‘Don’t go just yet, Miss Lindsay,’ he pleaded, 
putting out a hand to detain her. ‘ I want you to 
listen to me for a moment. I won’t keep you 
if’ 

But alread}” she was half-hidden by the shrubbery, 
and her only answer was a bewildering smile. He 
liad perforce to follow. 

‘It seems more crowded tlmn ever,’ she said as 
they picked their way through the throng. ‘Ah! 
there are 1113 ^ mother and Captain Havelock, Shall 
we join them? — I hope 3^011 are attending to 
your duties, Ealph? Mr Holland and 1 have been 
discu.«siiig Meredith — and things. Tired, mother? 
Oh ! you must be. Mr Holland, will 3^11 find 
luy mother a seat somewhere— near the band, if you 
can i The Hungarians are BO good.’ 

‘ Delighted,’ lie replied. Then lower : ‘ I may 
see you again before you go, Miss Lindsay ? ’ 

‘ If jmu can,’ she rejjeated. 

She watched them until they were lost in the 
crowd, and then deliberately led Captain Havelock 
back to the little nook. Some girls liave no origin- 
ality. But it was still empt 3 ''. 

‘Better sit down, Ealpli,’ she said, taking her 
•old place. 

‘ Thanks ; I prefer to stand,’ he said stifii}^ 

‘ It is a matter of taste— or of comfort.’ Slie 
gave him a swift glance, ‘ Nut up to Simla, is it ?’ 

‘I’m sick of it. Beastly pack. I haven’t had a 
chance of speaking to 3 ’ou all afternoon, Nell.’ 

‘Philanthropy is its own reward/ she said. 

‘It’s not that — Mrs Lindsay is all riglit But 
there’s that scribbling fellow who’s always dangling 
.after 3 "Ou.’ 

‘ He is very amusing — and clever.’ 

‘ Is he ? He 'doesn’t know one end of a gun from 
the other, and I suppose he thinks that horses were 
invented, to drug the Chelsea ’bus — or wherever he 
■stays.’ 

‘ Why, dear buy, to be a groom is not man’s chief 
end. And you are very rude, Mr Holland speaks 
wery nicely of you.’ 

• ‘ Confound his impudence 1 ’ and, by way of relief, 


he proceeded to kick a hole in Mrs Giirdoii’s turf. 

‘ Look here, Nell,’ he said presently ; ‘I’m going off 
to Egypt.’ 

‘Indeed! I thought winter was the proper 
season. Won’t it be ratlier warm there just now ? ’ 

‘ That is, if they ’ll have, me,’ he continued, paying 
no heed. ‘ I ’ ve volunteered for Dongola. Kitchener 
is going up to Ehartoum in the autuniii — at least 
1 ho 2 :)e so.’ 

‘ In Cook’s bouts I WTiat fmi 1’ 

‘It will be— for Euzzy and the dervishes. But 
you might have the decenc}^ to say you are sorry, 
Nell. I ma3m’t come back, you know.’ 

‘ So that is wliy you told me V she asked, ‘Don’t 
you think it is rather crude, Captain Havelock 1 ’ 
But she was not looking at him, being engaged in 
tracing fancy patterns on the grass. Not tliat it 
would have mattered ; Aoi\ he, on his part, was also 
regarding the point of the sunshade with apparent 
interest. 

‘Oh, I dare that writing chap would have 
done it better/ he said savagely. ‘It’s liis trade. 
I suppose you mean to many the beggar, NelU’ 

‘ His name is Holhmd,’ she suggested, 

‘I know that. You can see his portrait in any 
illustrated paper for a slxpeifce. It ’s in them all,’ 

‘ Which is really no reason why he shouldn’t be 
addressed properly, is it? I have some idea that 
I have seen anotbei' portrait in the same places, 
with the letters D.S.O. after the name.’ 

‘ Yuli need not get nast 3 ^ Besides, you haven’t 
told me yet if you are engaged to him.’ 

‘"Well, you see’— here she ventured another 
glance — ‘ he hasn’t asked me yet.’ 

‘I suppose you marry him, though,’ he 

persisted. ‘It’s natural enough, perhaps— he ’s a 
genius and idl that— and of course I ’iii not. Wait 
a minute, Nell ! I can’t stand this any longer, and 
I’m bound to have it out for good. You were 
always cleverer than I ivas ; but you know what 
I’ve wished for ever since I was an unlicked cub 
at Eton. I wasn’t afraid to tell you then. You 
remember, Nell?’ 

‘ I remember thinking that those lickings — which 
you did not get — might have done you good.’ 

‘ Well, you didn’t say so ! And ail the tinm I 
was stewing in India it was the same ; and when I 
was down with lever in the plains I kept shouting 
one name — so the doctor told me.’ . 

‘ It was in very bad taste,’ she murmured. 

‘Oh! Then that fort on the frontier, with the 
Waisiria howling round — and not five miniites’ sleep 
on end for fear they should rush us — and the grub 
running out — and the only idea in my head was to, 
see it through somehow, and get home to ask you 
to marry me ! There, Nell, it ’s out at last ! ’ ■ 

She was looking at him now, but there was a 
world of reproach — and perhaps something else— in 
her eyes. ^ Foi& haven’t asked me yet 1 ’ she cried. ; ■ 
‘ But, Nell-- good heavens !— you don’t mean to 
.■:say/r^::-:^-v:/ 

And then— well, in some mysterious fashion 
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managed to gain possession of her hands, and to 
say the rest without words. As for her ; 

*You might have seen it, you foolish boy she 
■said,;-.' 

And til at was all. 

Except that, a little later, she met Mr Holland, 

‘ I have been looking for you, Miss Lindsay/* he 
said ; I had something to say. Not going already, 


surely ? I may call to-night, then ? I need not 
tell you Nvluit it is— perhaps you can guess— I— I 
hope so.’ 

think it would be better not to come, Mr 
Holland,’ she replied, giving him her hand. M 
am sorry, but — will you oblige me by considering 
the episode as closed? I am engaged to Captain 
Havelock.’ 


UNCLAIMED FOR TUNE a 

By Sydney H. Pkeston. 


EW people would imagine that news 
of very considerable windfalls is 
occasionally to be gleaned from what 
is generally supposed to be the driest 
of dry i‘eadiiig — parliamentary re- 
turns. Yet remarkable facts and 
figures relating to hidden wealth are annually to be 
found in such oifficial papers, and during the par- 
liamentary session just closed some interesting 
particulars have come to light. 

Funds in Chancery. — The receipts and transfers 
into the Supreme Coflrt of Judicature (England) 
during the year ended 29th February 1896 were 
^15,383,257, Is. Id. This* sum, added to the 
balance in hand on 1st March 1895, makes a grand 
total of Af 6, 768, 417, 3s, 5d. After payments out 
of court to successful claimants and others, amount- 
ing to ^17,035,648, 14s. lOd,, there remained in 
hand, in cash and securities, on 29tli February 1896, 
the large balance of ^59, 732, 768, 8s. 7d., exclusive 
of a large item under the head of ‘Foreign Cur- 
rencies,’ The proportion of this balance which may 
be classed as ‘unclaimed’ is not stated, but no less 
than ^2,327,822, 138. 5d. has been appropriated, in 
the absence of claimants, to various objects. The 
Consolidated Fund is liable in respect of this ap- 
propriation in the event of legitimate heirs at any 
time substantiating their claims. The number of 
suitors’ accounts is 49,924, of wdiicli some 5000 
relate to funds unclaimed between 1720 and 1877. 

The fluids in the Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Ireland) on 30tli September 1806 were <£5,381,213, 
4.S. 8cl, In the Chancery Division there is a large 
sum, of unclaimed money, but the exact amount is 
not stated. More than £250,000, part of such un- 
claimed funds, has been appropriated towards the 
cost' of building the Law Courts and Law Library 
hi Dublin. 

Unclaimed Dividends on Govt^rnment Stocks. — The 
dividends due and not demanded on 2nd April 
1806 were £288,645, 2s. 8d. ; on 3rd July, £276,374, 
12s. 6d. ; on 2nd October, £288,986, lOs. 6d. ; and on 
2nd J ixuuary last, £265,303, Os. 7d. The greater por- 
tion of these sums were advanced to tlie govern- 
, . men fc,; pursuant to Act of Parliament, till claimants 
appear. The total amount of accumulated un- 
claimed government stock and dividends is about 
/ £5,000,000. 


Unclaimed Dividends (BanJcriiptcy).— The Conso- 
lidated Fund is liable in respect of a sum of 
£1,141,319, 2s. 6d., part of the unclaimed money 
arising from bankrupts’ estates. The Exchequer 
is also liable for the sum of £39,787, 12s. 5d., in- 
terest on South Sea Stock, paid over to the govern- 
ment between the years 1845-52. 

Estates reverting to the Crouni.— Intesttites’ estates 
in England, of the value of £47,654, 19s. 4d., fell 
to the Crown during 1396 in the absence of heirs 
or by reason of illegitimacy. The balances in hand 
at the commencement of the year were £125,275, 
35s. 8d., and, after jiaynieiit of the Crown’s share 
of estates, grants to next-of-kin, &c., the balances 
on 31st December last were £11 9,. 397, 8s. 3d. A 
similar return relating to intestates’ estates in 
Scotland shows that on the same date the Queen’s 
Interne mbrancer had balances in liarul amounting to 
£40,316, 11s. 3d. 

Arimj Frke-Moneg. — The balance of unclaimed 
army prize-money in hand on 31st March 1896 
was £77,138, 9s, It is interesting to note tliat 
during the preceding year only £13, 7s. 5d. was 
paid to soldiers or their representatives, while 
£1620, 19s. 2d. was utilised towards the main- 
tenance of Chelsea Hospital and grounds. 

Soldierd Unclaimed Balances. — The unclaimed 
effects of soldiers, accumulated since 1863, has 
reached £140,848, Is. 3d. This fund has been 
transferred to the Patriotic Fund Cojumissioners. 

Naval Pmc-Jfowey.— -The unclaimed naval 
money due to sailors or their representatives on 
31st March 1897 was £261,958, 16s. lOd. There 
are also considerable sums in hand arising from 
unclaimed wages and effects of deceased seamen. 

Unclaimed Bank Deposits, — Mr J. E. Gordon, 
M.P., suggested the advantage of such legislation 
as would grant to the State custody of unclaimed 
funds now in the hands of bankers and others ; but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer regretted that he 
could not undertake to deal with the matter in the 
manner suggested. 

Other returns might he noticed, but the fore- 
going jottings seem to be sufficient to justify the 
publication of an annual list of all unclaimed funds 
in government departments. Such a return would 
certainly be more widely read than most of the 
parliamentary papers at present issued. 
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THE FATE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT^S MANUSGEIPTS. 


PAKT 1. 



lORD TENNYSON once said, ‘ I WDuld 
liave given anyiliing to liave seen 
Sir Walter Sec To him Oie 
was the most cliivalroua 
figure of this ceiitiuy, and the 
author with the widest range since 

Shakespeare/ 

Many of us who rniglit also like to have seen 
him must rest content with his works, or a 
sight of his manuscript. It is not easy to measure 
tlie prodigious literary activity of Sir Walter Scott, 
for he dung otf letters, poems, essays, review articles, 
and' his matchless novels with marvellous ease and 
fcdicity, and his llowiug, 1 a wj^er- trained handwriting 
betrays wonderfully few corrections and interlinea- 
tions. Of his manuscripts, of whitdi over fifty were 
on view at the Scott Centenary Exhibition in Edin- 
burgh ill 1871, wliole pages of the novels miglit be 
seen without one cliange. In the case of Scoth 
writing was begun at first as a lal>our of love ; by- 
aiul-by it became a necessity of his nature, tlieu an 
additional necessity when he was plunged into Ids 
own and tlie financial didlculties of others ; and 
there is no braver story in literature than that of 
the heroic efforts he made to remove a mountain of 
debt, witli failing powers and a tired and worn-out 
brain. ‘After all,’ lie said to his friend Morritt in 
tlie heyday of his I’eputation, ‘scribbling is an odd 
propensity. I don’t believe there is any ointment, 
even that of the Edinbimjh Review^ which can cure 
the infected.’ An edition of his entire works is.siied 
in 1871 occupied a hundretl volumes. That meant 
much toil and the covering of an immense amount 
of manuscript either by his own liaiid or through 
dictation b}- the baud of an amanuensis. The 
manuscripts are in' manageable bulk, but the weight 
of tlie stereotype plates from which one edition of 
his works was printer] was twenty-eiglifc tons. 

One gazes with wonder at any one of the manu- 
script volumes left by Bcott, which the printing-press 
has multiplied beyond all hope of reckoning. For 
instance, three million volumes alone of one of the 
cheaper issues were sold between 1851 and 1890. 

‘.rm. %~^Y0h. I. lAll lUghts 


This was tliroiigli Messrs A. & CJ. Black. Robert 
Cadell, wlio held the copyrights for the twenty years 
previousl}’, sold at least two million volumes. Of, 
the people’s editions of the writings, in weekly 
sheets, over eight millions of slice ts were printed 
during the same period. Constable, their first 
publisher, liad also done well with the deai'er 
form. Now various puhli.shing houses have vied 
with each other in reprinting them. Who can 
estimate the widespreail pleasure and profit from 
the perusal of tliesc writings ? Scott in this respect 
has been, and is .still, a great benefactor, not to speak 
of the army of papermakers, printers, and book- 
binders to wlioni lie has given employment. 

There is no evidence that Sir Walter himself set 
any value on his manuscripts ; at least, he never 
showed the .slighte.st desire to retain them in his 
own poss(?ssioii. Although, like !Mr Gladstone’s 
po.st-cards, Scott manuscript is plentiful, yet when 
it changes hands it steadily rises in value. For 
imstance, Old Mortality^ which Tenny.son thought 
hi.s greatest novel, and for which Cadell piikl ^33, 
was sold at Sotheby’s in June 1897 for £600 ; while 
the Lady of the Lake, which brought 264 guineas at 
Cadell’s sale, again changed hands at the same time 
fur .£1290. This manuscript is all in the author ’.<5 
own hand, niid exactly in the condition in which it 
was sent to the printer. Old MortaUiy had been 
bought by F. Kichardsou from Mrs W. J, Paton, 
a daughter of E. Cadell. Bob Roy, presented to 
Lockhart by Cadell, was sold about three years ago 
to Mr William Law for J600. It seems a misfor- 
tune that Bcott’.s manuscripts have been scattered 
to the four winds of heaven. A room in the Bcott 
Monument, Edinburgh, or at Abbotsford, would 
have been a suitable abiding-place for them. , . 

When the authorship of tlie novels was being 
jealously kept, the lusual proceeding on Scott’s part 
was to hand over his tales as wiitten to James 
Ballantyne, who had them copied for press. The 
popularity of Marmioii led Constable to ask Ballan- 
tyne to preserve all future manuscripts. ' AlUiougli! 
Scott used an amanuensis freely, yet much of his': 
Reserved,} Deo. 11, 1897. ’ ^ ^ 
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best writing wa.s done by bis own band, in tbe 
early morning, in bis ^deii’ at 39 CasUe Street, at 
AsliesUel, or bis study at Abbotsford, In addition 
to autborsbip be bad always a heavy letter-bag —a 
considerable tax on, bis good-nature, purse, and 
patience, : 

After seeing tbe small parlour, some twelve feet 
deep by eleven wide, with its single window, on 
tbe north side of tbe groiincl-Iloor at Asliestiel, tlie 
boine of Scott wlieri lie wrote, it was presumed, 
tbe greater part of tbe Lay of the Last Minstrel^ 
Marniion, Lady of the Lake^ and began JFaverleij^ 
dob 11 Ruslcin concluded that a small cbaniber, 
‘with a fair world outside : suodi are tbe con- 
ditions, as far as I know or can gather, of all 
greatest and best mental work.’ We fancy every- 
thing depends npon tbe kind of man you have 
got witliin the small chamber. 

Miss IdilBsell of Asbosticl afterwards corrected this 
statement of Buskiirs. It appears that tbe small 
study here described was a siorerooin in Scott’s time, 
and tbiit the quaint, old-fashioned room on tbe east 
.side of tbe entrance-porch, with one window, was bis 
writing-room, while be kept bis books upstairs in 
bis dressing-room. When occupied by Scott it bad *] 
two additional windoi'ts, one on each side of tbe 
fireplace, from which tbe Tweed was visible. His 
greyhounds, Douglas and Percy, ivere always going 
in and out of these windows while be was busy with 
Marmion, Por this, and all tbe Scott localities, the 
•reader is recommended to consult that beautiful 
I'-olume, the Tlauntsand Homes of Scotty by Mr G. G. 
Rapier, or Mrs Maxwell-Soott’s Ahhotsford. 

But much more was written hy Scott in his *deii’ 
at 39 Castle Street, a square, small room behind his 
dining-room. It bad a single Venetian wiiKbnv, 
opening on a very small patch of turf ; and according 
to Lookl'iart, the aspect of the place was rtUber 
‘ sombroiis.’ The walls were clad with Lu(dis, sys- 
tematically arranged • the volumes for immediate, 
reference lay on a small movable frame. Tbe 
massive writing-table w'as constructed after the 
pattern of one at Rokeby, with a desk on cither 
side, at one of which be worked, bis amanuensis 
being opposite. It had small tler.s of drawers reach- 
ing all round to the iiooiv Session papers lay on 
the top ; and on the desk, besides the manuscript at 
wddeb he might be writing, lay parcels of letters 
and ' proof-sheets, neatly done up in red tape. His 
, writing . apx^aratns was an old box, richly carved, 

■ lined with crimson velvet, with ink-bottle and 
taper-stand in silver, all in i^erfect order, as 
Dieken's table and room to be. Lockliart 

"recall?, -when at a gathering of young men in George 
Btreet in a room overlooking Beott’s study, bow the 
sight of ‘ that confounded band, -’ as Bcott filled page 
- after page, kept the bo.st from enjoying himself. 

* I have been watching it,’ be sai«l j ‘ it fascinates my 
i lifter page is finislicul and 
ori' that heap of MS;, and still it goes on 
. nnmovkh and so it will be until caudles brought 
■Un# and God knows bow long after that.’ 


His study at Abbotsford with its private entrance 
will be familiar to most people. His usual luibits 
were to rise at o a.m., light bis own fire wdien ir 
was required, and shave and dress with care and 
precision. Array(?d in a .shooting-jacket, or whatever 
garment be meant to use for tbe day, be W'Onbl be 
at lii.s de.sk by 6 A.M., with all bis p>aper.s arranged 
before him in accurate order, and liis books of 
reference ready on tbe floor. Such were the con- 
ditions and siuToniidings of Scott when much (if 
bis best work was done. 

Sir 'Walter, then on terms of tbe greatest iriendii- 
ness wdtli Constable, pre.sented him on lOtb i\Iarc]i 
1S23 'With thirteen volnme.s of tbe original maiiii- 
scripts of all bis works then in bis posse.ssion. 
Scott’s letter ran as follows : 

■Castle Street, 1S23. 

‘Dear Constable, — Yon, who b«ave so richly en- 
dowed my little collection, cannot refu.se me tbe 
pleasure of adding to yours. I l)(?g 3 ’'onr acceptance 
of a parcel of MSS., wbicli I know your partialitie.s 
will give more value to than they de.serve, and only 
annex tbe condition that they shall be scrupulonsly 
concealed during tbe author’s life, and only made 
forthcoming when it ma}" be necessary to as.sert bis 
right to be accounted tbe wndter of these novels. 

‘I euclo.se a note to klr Guthrie Wright, wlio will 
deliver to you some of them which w’ore in poor 
Lord Kiuuedder’s posses.sLon ; and I wdll send some 
from Abbotsford, wdiich w’ill, I think, nearly com- 
plete the wliole, tbongb there may be some mi.ssing 
leaves. ■ 

‘ I will set about tbe Romance (for Enc^ychpwdui 
Britannica) immediately, w’bicb wdll relieve my 
other labonns. I boj)e you are not tbe worse of 
onr very merry party yesterday. — Yours truly, 

Walteh Scott.’ 

Tbe merry party mentioned above 'was the fir.st 
Bannatyue Club dinner, at which Scott pre.sided. 
This club, of wdiicb be was tbe moving spirit, bad 
fo]’ its object the printing of Scottbsli books of his- 
tory and auiiquilie.s. William Rrirkine, afterwards 
Lord Iviiineddei', a bosom-fi-iend of Sir Waite r’.?, wa.s 
a little man of feeble make, with ‘.small, elegant 
features, hectic cheek, and soft hazed eyes, the index 
of the quick, sensitive spirit wu’tbind He it was 
who was ‘chased out of the world by a calumny, 
killed by its foul breath.’ In a U'ord, a trumped-up 
stoiy was circulated to his hurt, which broke his 
health and his heart. 

On the envelope of tlie above letter Constable 
wrote, ‘The rno,‘^t kind and valuable letter I Wet 
received and in bis reply a fortnight later he said 
that be would have great pride in ‘preserving these 
invaluable treasures as memorials of your liberality 
and confidence ; indeed, tbe gift h such as you only 
could bestow— and, you will forgive me for adding, 
such as you yourself only wmiikl have made.' • Tbe 
whole shall be carefully arranged wdtb oivn 
liand, and be forthcoming when required,’ Then' 
the ' .shrewdness of tbe p'nblisber showed' itself. 
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Constable forecasts the day ^Yllen there would be 
attempts at illustrating the novels, when notes 
would be written full of absurdities and blunders. 
With Scott^s consent he would get a set of all the 
novels, tales, and romances interleaved and neatly 
done up, which might he placed ready to his hand, 
w'heii, if so disposed, the author could himself add 
suitable notes on the characters, scenes, and inci- 
dents. This was the earliest suggestion of the 
annotated e<litinn of Scott’s works, , of which his 
creditors and Cadell, his publisher, were to reap 
the main benefit. 

xHter Constable’s failure there arose a delicate 
fpiestion as to the ownership of these WAverley 
manuscripts ; did they really belong to the bank- 
rupt estate 1 Lord Newton decided that tbey did, 
and these were sold by Evans, 93 Pall i\rall,oii 19th 
August 1831, for ^317. One of the lot in 1897, as 
we have seen, brought clouhle the amount of the 
whole thirteen. Constulde had begun to collect 
Scott’s manuscripts before the date of the gift 
already recorded. In 1821 he had noted on the 
flyleaf of Rohehy that he also possessed Mannion^ 
Don BMlerich and Field of Waterloo^ Lord of the Ides, , 
and Life of Swift He added tliat Uhe original MS. 
of the Lay of the Last Minstrel was not preserved ; 
such things not having been thought important till 
the publication of Mamiio}}^ when I desired Mr 
Ballantyne to preserve the manuscript for me.’ At 
that liuie John Ballantyne had the original MS. of 
the Lady of the Lalce, W^e believe there is a copy of 
the original edition of the Lay in the library at 
Windsor Castle with Scott’s i\rS. annotations. 

The following are the |)rices realised in 1831 for 
Constable’s manuscripts. A note in the catalogue 
was to the effect that these were all in tlie hand- 
writing of Sir "Walter Scott, and that the annals 
of literature scarcely afforded a similar instance 
of facility of composition. ‘The public will be 
avstonishtid to perceive the few erasures, alterations, 
or additions which occur from the first conceptions 
of the author to the final transmission to the press.’ 
Although the saleroom was crowded by those curious 
to see these manuscripts, the public might be ju.stly 
surprised to remark the small sums they brought. 
The fiVvSt six were perfect, or nearly so ; the rest 
were not complete. Some of them were bought on 
commission : 



Price. 


Parch a.ser. 

The Monastery 

.£18 

0 

0 

Mr Thorpe. 

Ony Mannering 

. 27 10 

0 

Mr Thorpe. 

Old Mortality.. 

. 33 

0 

0 

Mr Robertson. 

Antiquary. 

. 42 

0 

0 

Captain Basil Hall 

Rob Roy 

. 50 

0 

0 

Mr Wilks, M.P. 

Peveril of the Peak 

V ■A2:: 

0 

0 

Mr Cochran. 

Waverley 

, .18 

0 

0 

Air Wilks, M.P. 

The Abbot 

. 14 

0 

0 

f Me.s.srs Poole & 

1 Edwards. 

Ivanlioo 

. 12 

0 

0 

Air RumbolcbM. P, 

The Pirate 

. 12 

0 

0 

Air Alolteno. 

Fortunes of Nigel 

. 16 1C 

0 

Air J. Bain. 

Kenilworth.... 

. 17 

0 

0 

' Air Wilks, AI.P. 

Bride of Lnnnnermoor.. 


0 

Captain Basil Hall 


£317 0 0 


A second cDllection of Scott’s manuscripts was 
sold by private bargain to Cadell on November 9, 
1833. Tliese were the property of David Constable, 
advocate, son of tlie piiblisber, and consi.sted of the : 
poems already mentioned as belonging to his father. 
In addition Cadell purchased the early letters <if 
Scott ill five quarto volnines (1796-1832). The price ; 
he paid for the letters -was .£105, and for the poems 
only £60, which contrasts strongly with the price 
recently brought by the Lady (f the Lahc, hut 
which had evidently boon regulated by the iioor 
prices of the sale in 1831. 

Guy Mannerimj, here bought on conunission for j\[r 
Heber, was resold in 183G for £63, and was bought, 
it is said, for the Duke of Devonshire. It wais: 
sold at Sotheby’s in 1880, ‘forming a select por- 
tion of Lord Clares books,’ and brought £390. It 
is understood to have gone to America. Boh Boy, 
resold in 1847, was bought by Cadell and presented 
to Lockhart, and changed hands three years ago,; 
as we liave said, for £000. Another fragment of 
the Bride of Lammmnoor was in the bands of 
Christopher Douglas in 1871 ; David Laing had a 
frogment of the Legend of Montrose at the same 
tlate ; the Monasimj, bought for Heber as above, 
passed into the hands of Sir Thomas Phillips,. 
Middlehill, Worcestershire, for £45, 3s. ; the Ahhot, 
as will afterwards he seen, passed into the hands 
of John Murray ; Kenilworth, bought at iihe Wilks 
sale in 1847 by Peter Cunningliani for £16, was 
resold in 1855, and bought for the British MiLseiiin ; 
the Pirate is in the hands of the widow of the 
Rev. Dr R IT. Stevenson, Edinburgh, second eldest 
daughter of Cadell ; Peveril, bought on conimisvsion. 
in 1831 for Mr E. Y. Uttcrsoii, passed into the 
hands of Sir lY. Tite. 

The manuscript of the Pirate has the following 
note on the flyleaf in Cadell’s handwriting (1834): 
‘A. ]iart of thi.s, the original manuscript of the, 
Pirate, purchased by me at the auction on 19tlr; 
August, 1831. What makes it complete I received 
from Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, on 9th April 
1831.’ The three volumes are bound, in one, and 
eight pages arc awaiiting. We are indebted for 
this and several other important facts to CadelFs 
grandson, Mr J. H. Stevenson, advocate, Edinburgh. 

Mr Rol>ert Cadell, successor to Constable as 
Scott’s publislier, had twenty-seven manuscript 
volumes, bound in full leather, with liis crest in 
an oval ribbon on each side— a stag’s head and the 
motto, Vigikmtia cadet These he kept in a 
cabinet in his publishing • office, 31 St Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh. Of tlie poetical wmrks Cadell 
had Marmioit, Lady of the Lalce, Bon Roderick 
and Field of Waterloo, Bolcehy, Lord of the hies, 
Introduction to Popidar Poetry, Ilalidon Rill, &c, 
lie had in 1835 also twelve of the Waverley 
Novels ■— namely, Old Mortality, Abbot, Pirate, 
Quentin Durmrd, Bt Ronan^s Well, Eedc^aimtlet, 
Tales of the Crusaders, Tfl oodstoch, Chronicles of 
the Canonyate, A-mie of Geierstein, Coimt Robert of 
1 Pa/^ys, and Castle Dangerous, tlie last of ‘which was In 
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Ml' uiitl .Mrs Laidlaw’s handwriting. Of two frag- 
mentary volumes, one contained about a volume of 
Ivanhoo with a small portion of JVavcrley, and the 
other a portion of Tales of a Gmiulfathcr, Tliere were neatness and uniformity of tlie handwriting and tlje 

also five volumes of original letters (1.796-183:2). absence of blotting and interlineatium hi Ivanlioe 

In the same cabinet there was an interleaved set especially he noted that there was as much luaini- 

of the whole series of tlie Waverley Novels in thirty- .script as would fill five printed pages without a single ^ 

two volumes, containing the new prefaces and anno- correction, or even the appearance of a slip of the * 

tations-'the suggestion of Consfable (which proved pen. The songs introduced seemed to have been 

such a success) at last carried out. This, we believe, struck off with the same easy grace as the connecting ^ 

is now ill the hands of Messrs A. & G. Black. The narrative. lu the manuscript of the poeins^ the 

Abbotsford e<liti(>n cost more than J40,000 to battle of Floddcn, in Mannioii^ with its ficiy, 

produce. From 1829, when the novels came into galloping verse, seemed also, so far as the, haudwiit- 

Oadelfs hands, until his death in 1849, as we have ing showed anything, to have flowed as easily as the ' 

seen, the. sale of Scott’s works never slackened; while rest of the poem. Some of the manuscripts bore 

lie paid no less a sum than <£37,000 for Scott’s evidence of having been sent by post, in consi<lerab]e I 

copyrights before he had them under Ills wdng, and portions at a time, and, as the postmark showed, 

not £8500 as stated in the Dictionary of Kational from dilTerent parts of the country. The beginning j 

IHography. Ilis own fortune of £130,000 was mainly of Marmion^ with its description of a Scottish pastoral j 

earned h}" the sale of >Scott’s works. The profits winter, addres.sed from Ashestiel to i\[r Stewart Bose, i - 

gained have been set (iown at £300,000. was actually sent from London under a frank from j 

A writer (from internal eviilence, apparently Mr the then Marrpii.s of Abercorn. 


Kobert Chambers), who saw Cadell’s manuscri|it 
volumes, and described them in Ohavihcrs' s Jonrnal 
for 1835, was struck, as every one has been, by the 
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CHAPTEE III.— THE SPATE IX THE TWEED. 


■ HE year 1683 was with us the driest 
year in any man’s memory. From 
the end of April to tlm end of July 
we had scarce a shower. The hay- 
luirvest was ruined beyond repair, 
and man and beast were sick with 
tlie sultry days. It was on the last Monday of 
July that I, wearied with wanclmlng listlessly 
about the house,' bethought myself of riding tfi 
Peebles to see tha great match at bowls which is 
playe<l every year for the silver horn. I liad no 
expectation of a keen game, for the green was 
sure to be welbnigh mined ivith the sun, and 
men had lost spirit in such iveather. But the 
' faintest interest is better than purposeless idleness, 
so I roused niyscdf from languor and set out. 

I saddled Mai.de the youuger— tliis is a family 
... name among our horses — and rode down by the 
Tweed-dde to the town. The river ran in the 
- midst of a groat bed of sun-baked gravel, a little 
trickle that a man might stop across. Wluiu I 
, /; came to the Manor Pool I stood still in ivonder, 
for there for the first time iu my life I saw the 
, ; stveaiu dry. Manor, which is in winter a roaring 

torrent and, at fAther times a clear, full stream, liad 
not a drop of running water iu its bed — naught but 
. a few stagnant pools green with slime. It was a 
i.‘ grateful change to ■ escape from the sun into the 
coolness of the Keidputh woods ; hut even there a 
change was seen, for the ferns hung their fronds 
• , wearily, alid the moss had lost all Its gri3euiiess. 

Ayhon once mure I came out to the sun, its beating 
? my face wag so fierce that it almost burned, and 


I was glad when I came to the town and the shade 
of tree and dwelling. 

The bowling-green of Peebles, which is one of 
the best in the country, lies at the we.'^t end of 'the 
High Street, at the haelc of the Castle Hill. The 
turf had been kept with constant waterings, but 
uotwilhstaiidiug it looked gray and withered, 
TIcre I found half the nien-folk of Peebles as- 
seiulAled, and many from the village.s near, to see 
the match, vdiich is the greatest event of the 
month. Each player ivure a riband of a- special 
colour. j\rost of them had stripped off their coats 
and jerkins to give, their arms free-play, and some 
of the best were busied in taking counsel with 
their friends as to the lie of the green. The land- 
lord of the ^Cross-keys’ was there, with a great red 
favour stuck in his hat, looking, as I thought, too 
fat and rubicund a man to have a steady eye. 
Near him was Peter Crustcrackit the tailor, a little 
wiry man, with legs bent from sitting cross-legged, 
thin active hantls, and keen eyes, well used to tlie 
sewing of fine work. Then there were cartel’s and 
shepherds, stout fellows 114111 bronzed faces and 
great muscular chests ; and the miller of the Wauk- 
mill, who was reported the best howl -player in the 
town. Some of the folk had come down, like 
myself, merely to watch, and among them I saw 
Andrew Greenlees the surgeon, who luid tended 
me what time I went over the cauld. A motley 
crowd of the odds and end.s of the place hung 
around or sot on thelow wall— - poacher's and black- 
fishers and all the riff- raff of the town. ' . . 

The jack was set, the order of the game arranged,’ 
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and tlie play coninieneed. For some time I wakited 
tlie players. Then, wlien the game no lunger 
amused me, I fell to looking over tlie country, 
down to the edge of the water, where the small 
thatched cottages were yellow in the heat, and away 
up the broad, empty channel of the Tweed. 

Even as I looked I saw a strange thing on tlie 
river - bank, which chained my languid curiosity. 
For down the haugh, swinging along at a great pace, 
came a man the like of whom I had seldom seen. 
He ran at a steady trot, more like a horse than a 
li liman creature, with his arms set close by his sides, 
and without bonnet or shoes. His head swung irom 
side to side as with excessive weaihiess, and even at 
that distance I could see how he panted. In a trice 
he was over Peebles Water and had ascended the 
bank to the bowling-green, cleared the low dike, 
and stood gaping before us. Now I saw him plainer, 
and I have rarely seen a stranger sight. He seemed 
to have come a great distance, but no sweat stood 
on his brow ; only a dun copj»er colour marked the 
efiect of the hot sun. His breeches were utterly 
ragged, and in places showed liis long sujiple limbs. 

A shock of black hair covered his head and shaded 
his swarthy face. His eyes were wild and keen as a ® 
hawk’s, and his tongue hung out of his mouth like 
a dog’s in a chase. Every man stopped his play and 
looked at the queer new-comer. A whisper went 
round the place that it was that ‘ fule callant 
frae Bruchtuim ; ’ but this brought no information 
,tO:me. - . 

Tlie iiuiu sat still for maybe three minutes with 
lii.s eyes fixed cm the ground as if to recover breath. 
Then he got up with dazed glances, like one waken- 
ing from sleep. He stared at me, then at the 
players, and burst into his tale, speaking in a high, 
excited voice. 

‘ 1 liae run frae Drummeller to bring ye word. 
Quick, and get the folk out o’ the waterside hooses, 
or the feck o’ the toun ’ll be soomiu’ to Berwick in 
an ’oor.’ 

No one spoke, but all stared as if they took him 
for a madman. 

‘ Tliere ’s been an awfu’ storm up i’ the muirs,’ he 
went on panting, ‘and Tweed’s ccjiuiii’ duuu like a 
mill-race. The herd u’ Powmood telt me, and I gut 
twa ’oors start o ’t, and cam’ off here what 1 could 
rin. Get the folk out o’ the waterside hoose.s when 
I bid ye, wi’ a’ iheir gear and plenishing, or there’ll 
no’ be sae muckle as a groat’s worth left by nichfc. 
Up wi’ ye and haste, for there’s iiae time to lose. 

1 heard the roar o’ the water miles ofl', louder than 
ouy thumh'rstorm, and muir tenable tluui an army 
Avi’ banners. Quick, ye auld doited bodies, if ye 
diiina want to hae mourning and lamentation i’ tlie 
toun o’ Peebles ! ’ 

At this, as you may believe, a great change passed 
over all. Some made no words about it, but rushed 
into the k)wn to give the alarm ; othens stared 
stupidly, as if waiting for more news ; Avliile some 
Avere disposed to treat the Avhole matter as a hoax. 
This enraged the newsbearer beyond telling. 


Springing up, he pointed to the Avestern sky, and 
far oh' we saw a thick bldckiie.ss creeping up the 
skyline. ‘If ye 11 no’ believe me,’ said he, ‘ Avill ye 
believe the finger o’ God?’ The AA^ord and the sight 
convinced the most distrusting. 

Noav the TAveed, unlike all other rwers of my 
knowledge, rises terribly at the first raiir, and travels 
slowly, so that Tweedsmuir may be under five feet 
of Avater and Peebles high and dry. This makes 
the whole valley a place of exceeding danger iu 
sultry Avcatlier, for no man kiioAvs Avheii a thimder- 
sturm may break in the hills and send the stream 
down a raging torrent. This, loo, makes it possible 
to hear word of a flood before it comes, and, by 
God’s grace, to provide against it. 

The green Avas soon deserted. I rushed down to 
the Avaterside houses, Avhich were in the nearest 
peril, and in shortei* time than it takes to tell Ave 
had the people out, 'with as much of their beloiigings 
as Avere worth the saving- Then we hastened to 
the low-lying cottages on Tweed Green, and did 
likeAvise. Some of the folk seemed Avilliiig to resist, 
because, as they said, ‘ Wlia kenned but that the 
body micht be a lecar, and they Avereiia to hue a’ 
this AA^ark for naelliing ? ’ For the great Hoods Avere 
hut a tradition, and only tli»e old men had seen the 
ruin Avliicli the spate could Avork. Nevertheless, 
even these were convinced by a threatening sky 
and a few words from the neAvsbearcr’s Ircncliant 
tongue. Soon the Higli Street ami the wyuds Avere 
thick Avith household belongings, and the Castle 
Hill Avas crowded with folk to see the coming of 
the flood. 

By this time the grim line of black had grown 
OA’er half the sky, and down fell great drops of rain 
into the Avliite, sun-baked cliamiel. It Avas strange 
to Avatch tlicse mighty splashes falling into the 
little stagnant pools and the runlets of fioAving 
Avater. And still the close, thick heat, hung over 
all, and men looked at the dawning.s of a storm 
with sweat running over their brows. With the 
rain came a mist, a wdiite, ghastly haze, AvhicU 
obliterated the hills and came doAvii nigh to the 
stream. A sound, too, grew upon our ears, at first 
far aAvay and dim, bub increasing till it became a 
dull, hollow thunder, \mried Avitli a strange crack- 
ling, sAvisliing noise Avhich made a man eerie to listen 
to. Then all of a sudden the full blast of the thing 
came upon us. ’Man held their breaths as the Avind 
and rain choked them and droAX^ them back. It 
was scarce possible to see far before, but tlie out- 
lines of the gorge of Neidpatli fleeted through the 
drift, AA’hence the river issued. Every man turned 
liis eyes thither and strained them to pierce the 
gloom. 

Suddenly, round the corner of the hill, appeared 
a great yellow Avave crested Avith Avhite foam and 
filling tlie Avhole space. Down it came, roaring and 
hissing, moAving the pines by the Avaterside as a 
reaper mo\\x doAvn hay Avith a Scythe. Then with a 
mighty bound it broke from tlie hill-barriers and 
spread over the haugh. Now the sound Avas like 
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(ho bubbling of a pot ere it boils. We watched it 
iu terror and adiumition as it swept on its awful 
course. In a trice it was at the cauld, and the 
cauld disappeared under a whirl of foam ; now it 
was on tlie houses, and the walls went in like 
luit-'Shells and the rubble was borne ojiward. A cry 
got np of ‘The bridge V and all hung in wonder as 
it neared tlie old stonework, the first barrier to the 
torrent’a course, tlie brave bridge of Peebles. It 
Hung itself on it with fiendish violence, but the 
stout xnasonwork stood firm, and tlie boiling tide 
w’eiit on through the narrow arches, leaving the 
bridge standing unshaken, as it had stood against 
many a ilood. As Ave looked, we one and all broke 
into a cheer in honour of the masons who luul made 
so trusty cl piece of work. 

I found myself in the cj'owd of spectators stand- 
ing next to the” man who had brought the tidings, 
lie bad recovered his breatli and wuis watching the 
sight with a look half of interest and half of 
vexation. When all W'-as past, and only the turbid 
river renniined, he shook himself like a dog and 
nnide to elbow his Avay out. ‘I maun be oil'/ he 
said, speaking to himself, ‘and a sair joli Idl hae 
gettin’ OAver Lyne Water.’ When I heard him I 
turned round and coiy:>onted him. Tliere Avas 
something so pleasing about his face, his keen eyes 
and alert head, that I could not forbear from 


otferiiig him my hand and telling him of my 
admirtrtion for his deed. I aauis still but a boy, 
and he was clearly some years my elder, so I made 
the advance, I doubt not, with a certain shy ness 
and hesitancy. He looked at me sharply and 
smiled. 

‘ Ye ’re the young laird o’ Barns,’ said he. ^ I ken 
ye Aveel, though ye maybe are no acqiuint Avi’ me. 
I ’in miickle honoured, sir ; and gin 3m dl come 
Brochtoim-AAUiys some time and speir for Nkol 
Plendei'leith, he ’ll tak’ ye to burns that were never 
fished afore and hills that never heard the sound 
o’ a shot.’ 

I tliankcd bim, and Avatched liini .shipping through 
the crowd till he was lost to view. This was my 
first meeting Avith Nicoi Pleuderleiih, of whose 
Avays and doings this tale shall have much to say. 
The glamour of the strange felloAV Avas still upon 
me as I set myself to make my roatl home. I am 
almost ashamed to tell of my misfortunes ; for after 
crossing the bridge and riding to Manor Water, I 
found that this stream likewise had risen and had 
nut left a bridge iu its Avliole course. ^So I had to 
go up as far as St Gordian’s Cross before I could 
»Aviu over it, and did not reach Barns till after 
niidiiight, Avhere I found my father half-craxy witli 
concern for me, and Taui Todd making ready to go 
and seek me. 
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^^pCOTEA is neither a large nor a 
commercially important island. Its 
position, hoAA^ever, on the high Avay 
betw'eeii the Mediternineaii and 
India, and the Faiv East generally, 
gives it other claims to fame or 
notoriety. . Situated a.s it is where the Gulf of 
Aden and the Indian Ocean eouibine their waters, 
Socotra is an important landmark for vessels 
navigating tliose seaways. It lies some 220 miles 
. from the Arabian coast and 150 from Gape 
Guardafui, and may be regarded, iu fact, as a sort of 
. outpost to that African headland, whose bold and 
forbidding character forms such an appropriate 
^finkl 'to the rugged and dreary tracts of sunburnt 
Bomali-land* Seen at a distance from the deck of 
some liner, Socotra forms a picture at once beautiful 
and impressive. The island approximates iu shape 
■ to that of an elongated ellipse, being some 70 miles 
long ^nd 22 in width, with the major axis running 

from enst to, wesi ’ Burroimding the coastdine at 

Varying distances from it are iiuiueroua reefs, many 
;ol theni altogether submerged, but still sufficiently 
hear the surface to • give evidence of their where- 
abouts' by intercepting and converting into a 
lirnibEng mass of white, broken water the heavy 
ever sweeps upon ^pme part or other of 
I' broken surf-line there lies 


sandy beach,, in 'others a bold and 


rock-strewn shore, Avhich allbrds a fair index to 
the inhospitable character of the island itself. 3:lut 
tliese low-lying regions are of no great extent 
They form a sort of girdle round the island proper, 
for they vary iu width from two to four miles, and 
beyond them rises in graml abruptness the volcanic 
peaks which form the real Socotra. These, AUcAved 
from a passing vessel, Avith all their repellent 
feature.s shrouded in purple mist risirng skyAAUird 
from a deep-blue .sea, relieved with the white line of 
broken Avater, form a picture Avhich, once seen, is 
never forgotten. A closer iii.spectioii of the island, 
hoAvever, discloses immerous ravines or AATidys of 
varying degrees of fertility, permitting com- 
munication Avitli the high lands of the interior. 
Here dwell the nomads Avho constitute a consider- 
able proportion of tlie population. Their mode of 
life does not differ much from that of other nomadic 
Arabs, their Hocks and herds supplying them Avith 
the necessities and the means of securing from the- ' 
more commercial population centred about Tama?< . 
creed the luxuries they • require. This section of 
the inhabitants is of mixed origin ; Arabs, East 
Imiians, and Portugiiesc all sharing iu the little ' 
trade Avhich the island enjoys. 

But the seaAvays surrounding Socotra are, in view 
of the enormous volume of traffic AAdxicIi navigates 
them, of quite equal interest with the island itself. 
The granite mass of Socotra rises Avith an ap.proaeli 
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tu abruptness from tlie sea-bed. In fact, tlie average 
depth of the sea-lloor upon which Socotra rests 
may bo put down at 1000 fatlioms, while seawards 
from the eastern extremity a depth of 2000 fathoms 
is rapidly reached. The surface-water about the 
island drifts in directions which vary with the 
prevalent winds, and it is the imperfectly understood 
direction and force of these currents which con- 
stitute not the least danger which the island oflers 
to the iiavigator. 

Generally speaking, but two winds are known at 
Socotra — one from the north-east and the other from 
the south-west. These are the seasonal aerial move- 
ments called the monsoons ; and it will be readily 
understood that these winds are capable of produc- 
ing oceanic cuiTents which, eddying round Socotra 
and deflected from the African and Arabian coasts, 
will produce a variable drift which may curry a 
vessel miles from her assumed course. It is during 
the prevalence of the south-west monsoon that 
Socotra is most dangerous. Then the superheated 
lauds of Asia have superincumbent to them a hot, 
and consecpiently rare, atmosphere ; and to com- 
pensate for this extensive region of low barometric 
pressure steady winds of increasing force blow in from ' 
the south-west. Naturally these winds will attain to 
their maximum strength during the months of June 
and J uly. Coming, too, as they do, from the regions 
of the southern winter, and crossing an expanse of 
ocean, they supply ail tlie requirements necessary 
to enshroud with mist and bathe in a copious rain- 
fall any high lands which intercept them. This 
inonsoou is sometimes called on this account the 
ivut monsoon ; while, from the force of tlic wind as 
compared with the more trilling aerial disturbance 
])roduced by the north-east seasonal wind, it is 
frequently alluded to as the momsoon simpily. But 
piuiiaps the worst source of danger which this 
monsoon brings to the navigator is the obscuration 
of the heavenly bodies by a partially-condensed 
moisture resulting from the admixture of atmos- 
pheres of different temperatures. Thus it is no 
micommoii experience for a ship making a voyage 
across the Arabian Sea to be for four days at a 
stretch unable tu obtain an observation. 

This implies, of course, great uncertainty as to 
the vessel’s position ; and if we add to this the strong 
winds and heavy seas encountered, and the fact 
that the surface-drifts are exceedingly variable, it is 
quite easy to understand that a shipmaster may be 
carried far out of his course, and that without know- 
ing it. Some sucli weather-conditions as these 
doubtless obtained when the Aden made her last 
and fatal voyage from Colombo. Of course it may 
be urged that, knowing the track as commander and 
officers would, the disaster should not have happened, 
Bui, as we have already shown, the risk factors 
would he of the greatest. Monthly current-charts 
of the Indian Ocean, compiled by the Meteorological 
Office and based upon observations extending over a 
long period of years, show during the month of 
June no less than three distinct currents running in 


diflerent directions between Giiardafui and Socotra. 
Add to these adverse factors the probability that 
tlie island was approached during a dark or misty 
night, and it would have been matter for wonder 
had the vessel escaped the treacherous reefs that 
line the coast. But apart from the question of 
professional failure to avoid Socotra, it must be 
admitted that the tragedy enacted on the doomed 
ship brings out into bold relief the sterling self- 
sacrificing bravery of the Britisli sailors. Of the 
navigational staff not one has escaped, so far as is 
known, to tell the official story of the disaster. Tliey 
died where British sailors never fear to face death — 
at the post of duty, striving to save the lives of 
those entrusted to their care. And shortly before 
the Aden was battered to pieces by the fearful seas 
which sw’ept over her, an equally horrible tragedy 
of the sea had been enacted but a few miles away. 
A pilgrim .ship, the Saltan, bound for India, was 
overwhelmed by tlie fury of the monsoon ; and had 
not the Vahita, an Australian mail-boat, appeared 
upon the scene, not a soul would have escaped to 
tell the tale. 

Although the perils of this ocean route are so 
materially augmented by the interposition of Socotra, 
and though England has haid a vested interest in the 
island since 1877, and a real stake since 1886, when 
it practically became a British possession, little or 
nothing has been done to safeguard from its dangers 
the enormous tide of shipping which sweeps past 
its shores. Of this commerce the traffic passing 
through the Suez Canal may be taken as the 
approximate measure, and this amounts in a single 
year to about 3500 vessels of a net h)nnage of about 
eight and a half milliou tons, of which over seventy 
per cent, is British. There is thus every reason for 
the provision of warning lights and fog-signals upon 
tlie island of Socotra. And this obligation is 
strengthened by the fact that a very considerable 
nuniber of the Britisli vessels navigating the Gulf 
of Aden have a large passenger-list. Of course it 
will be maintained by some that ships should give 
Socotra a wide berth ; that there is abundant sea- 
room for a vessel to avoid the island altogether, and 
thus run no risk whatever, &c. Man, however, may 
propose to avoid Socotra, but tlie uncontrollable 
forces of wind and sea may dispose otherwise^ as 
they did iu the Aden case. Besides, if Socotra is 
not to have light-warnings because, vessels need 
not sight the island, the same argument would be 
equally applicable against the majority of lighthouse 
and fog-signal erections. But it is Bot only sea- 
girt Socotra which requires bringing into line with 
the requirements of tlie^ times ; the shores' of the. 
Gulf of Aden also need additional warnings. The 
straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, though less the ^ Gate of 
Tears ^ than they were in bygone tinios, are none 
the less a place of great peril to the navigator, as, in 
fact, 13 the southern section of the Ebd Sea gener- 
ally* During the past twedve years over seventy 
disasters have occurred to British vessels either in 
the Red Sea or the Gulf of, Aden, adjacent to the 
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dreucled straits. Many of these casualties were 
sinmdings of a trivial character, the vessels getting 
oif without having sustained much damage. A 
study of these cases shows that the chief cause 
of catastrophe ■was the iiukiiowii currents. Quite 
recently the uidiicky the steainer which 

capsized in a London dock, went ashore some twenty- 
live miles from Perim ; and for services rendered the 
Admiralty Court made an award of ,;^11,000— a sum 
which shows how serious is the risk a vessel runs 
by slrauding upon a Red Bea coral reef. CiuTent.s, 
of course, are encountered hy night as well as day, 
and it would therefore he almost an impossibility 
to spend too much money in ligliting the shores, 
insular and continental, of the Gulf of Aden and 


the Red Bea. A reliable light mid fog-signal on 
Socotra would prove of iuestimahle value, fur in 
fair Aveather and foul mariners would not only be 
wurnetl off the rock-girt coast, but tliey would also 
be enabled to tiKi their position, and so pursue the 
remainder of their voyage with a more accurate 
knowledge of their exact wliereabout.s. Up to the 
present Socotra has not proved of inudi use to 
England. Commercially it never can, for, with the 
exception of aloes, it produces little or nothing. 
Strategically it has a potential use ; but were a good 
lighthouse erected upon it, Socotra would become 
a friend instead of a foe to the mariner, and a valu- 
able link in the chain that connects ns with India 
and our other possession.? in the eastern hemisphere. 


THE GURNARD ROOK 

CHAPTER XL 


B |Rr Monday morning the news was 
I brought to Gabriel Lowry that the 
I Porthilliau man was uvaiting for 
i| him on the pier ; and Lowry walked 
I down the* street with a following 
of many men and boys, and a few 
of the coarser women of the place. 

The stranger sat at the end of the pier placidly 
smoking. Lowry advanced towards him, and the 
expectant crowd fell behind in a half-circle. 

* So you hu come ? ^ said Tregenna, calmly knocking 
the ashes from his pipe. 

‘ Iss, I come,’ answered Lowry. 

‘An' you’ve brought a party tribe at your tail,’ 
continued the other, glancing contemptuously at the 
.•■crowd.; ■ 

‘ I didn’t bring ’em ,* they eomecl,’ said Lowry 
sullenly. 

‘ Hearken to me, Gabriel Lowry,’ said the 
Porthillian man, rising to his feet; ‘-’tis a likely 
<lay for tlie mackerel, an’ my mate.s’ll be busy. 
Good fisliin’, as time knaw.st, comes o’ the Lordk 
bounty; but figh tin’s a fule’s job, an’ can be had 
any flay ; so, with your favour, ms’ll tish to-day an’ 
tight to-morrow.’ 

time,’ answered Lowry ; ^ no odds to me.’ 

■ ‘An’ look here, my man,’ continued Tregeuiui. 
■‘‘I’ve got a Avife an’ two children in Porlhilliaii, 
an’ ’tisn’fe fitty for me to be makin’ a shaw" aid a- 
shame of myself before a passel o’ Bt Budoc good- 
for-nbrts, A wani’t tight ’ee here with these gaping 
fules around ns ; but I ’ll meet ’ee man to man, us 
dwo. 'togetlier, an’ us 11 fight' it out quiet to our- 
lieiylQIllllllf J;:: A 

> ; ‘ AnyAvheres,’ assented Lbwry. 

‘ ’Twill be k)W"-water on the Gurnard Rock to- 
■ morrow foreuoon--iw shan’t be interfered with 
ThTO;, If you’re man ehoxigh jouTl meet me on 
the Gunuml, aid usTl fight out this quarrel to the 


‘ 1 11 meet ’ee,' responded Lowry. 

‘I’ll be here with my boat to-niorrow uiorning : 
ivau boat’-s enough for two men, though they’m 
adversaries. Ill take ’ee to the Gurnard, an’ I’ll 
bring ’ee back— what ’s left of ’ee.’ 

‘ So he it,’ said Lowry. 

Tregenna swung himself lightly from the pier, 
and dropped into his boat. With a few .strokes 
he put a stretch of water between liiimself and the 
disappointed crowd of St Budoeians ; then, staying 
his ours for a moment, he called back to Lowry : 

‘ The Guvuard Hock ! ’ 

‘ Tiie Gurnard Rock ! ’ echoed Lowry. 

‘To-morro^y forenoon —I T1 be here with my 
boat for ’ee in the luoruing.’ 

‘ Right ! ’ shouted Lowry. 

He looked .strangely handsome, this yellow- 
bearded Forth ill iaii fellow j there was a fascination 
in lii.s face, and he spoke tlironghout the brief 
parley in a tone of goud-huiuoured disdain, 

Lowry watched him as he rowed out to the little 
ileet of fishing-boats ; and lie repented in his lieart 
that he had struck the man. 

The little pier at Si Budoc was built in 1705, 
by Lady Deborah Polperro, to the glory of God 
and the pious memory of lier father, Sir Reginald 
Polperro, for the protection of the ^lshiug-^'essels 
from the Avaves of the Atlantic, Tliis was originally 
inscribed upon the granite, but tlie waves of the 
Atlantic resented the inscription, and long ago 
washed it out ; they^ have as yet, however, failed 
in their frequent attempts to wash away the 
structure itself. 

St Budoc is a gossipy town, where a communal 
publicity is given to everybody’.? private affair.s, and 
tlie pier is its favourite meeting- place, its Ibrimi 
and its lounge. The stones of the parapet are 
worn and polished by the elbows and iHuincbes 
of the generations. The children sprawl prone 
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upon tliiti witlu sea-wall, and swop marbles and 
play at Iciiuckle-dibs ; the yoiitlis and hobble-de- 
hoys sit thereon and dangle their legs, and the 
kicking ol‘ heels for a century and a half has worn 
irregular furrows on the granite ; inen of graver 
years will lean upon the wall in a solemn row, and 
meditatively smoke their pipes; and on fine days 
old, vacant-eyed men will crawl hither on two 
sticks, and stare siguificaatly seaward. 

The pier juts south, with an extension that 
trends to the south-east, and in the angle a large 
block had been dislodged by a .storm, leaving a 
chair-like niclie, wliich by general consent was 
the privileged seat of Captain Jolin Johns — locally 
‘Oai>’u Jan Jans/ intimately and affectionately 
‘ Old Jansie.’ 

Captain Johns, retired muster of a coasting- 
schooner, was a short, stoutish man, with a puckered 
face, a jovial moiitli, and graj'-bliie eyes that looked 
kimlly on the world and found it hvunorous in 
the main. He had an encyciopa3dic knowledge of 
maritime matters, and could be profitably consulted 
on anything from an equinoctial gale to the price 
of a new tar-brush. If a man desired to forecast 
the weather, the simpler and better way was to 
ask Captain Johns, the alternative being to consult 
the barometer at the ‘ Compass.^ This iustriiinent, 
Ijy the way, \vas responsible for much of the 
drinking habits of the fishermen, every reference : 
to it being accompanied by a mug of cider; and 
on thirsty days the lluctuation of the mercury 
was a matter of absorbing interest. It is a .saying 
in Bl Biidoc when a man staggers with liquor that 
the ‘b’rometer^s purty low,’ 

It was Tiie.sday morning, and there were many 
loungers on the pier, for a fisherman’s leisure falls 
at strange times. Sea and sky were blue with an 
Italian blueness, and a week’s placidity had given 
a [iheiiomenal clearness to the water, which on this 
clean coast of rock is translucent fathoms down. 

The great topic of conversation was the impending 
fight. There was at fii'.st a strong feeling of re.seut- 
ment at the conditions of privacy, which some cuu- 
.sidered an iinwaiTan table infringement of their 
proper and natural rights as spectators ; but the 
strange compact and the idea of this fight between 
the two men on a desolate rock was full of I'oinantic 
possibilities that stimulated the imagination and 
compensated somewhat for the disappointment. 
Gos.?ip liad already, in local phrase, ‘ made wonders’ 
of the coming combat. It was to be no mere bout 
of fi.sticidiri, but something gladiatorial in fiercene.ss 
and result. All the rivalry and animo.sity betv'een 
Si Biuloc and Porthilliun would culminate in this 
supreme encounter; and Porthillian wa.s to be 
licked. 

“ What do ’ee think of this yer fight, Cap’n Jan V 
.said old Caleb Ilockeu the sailniaker. 

Captain Johns gravely shook liis Lead. ‘ I doan’t 
like it. ’Tis onnatural and onseemly for they two 
poor sawls to be a-Ierriq)iu’ one another like 
hay then on thicky rock, with niver a man to see 


fair and enjye the .sport ; to my mind ’tis most 
onrighteous.’ 

‘ Will ’em figlit fair with their fistis ?’ asked 
Jacob Trewarue (an absurd rumour of .weapons 
M’as abroad) ; ‘ or will there be shootin’ or knivin’ / 
I hope there warn’t be any foreign iniquity o’ that 
kind.’ . ■■ ■■ ' 

‘ All fighting ’s bud,’ said Polreggnn, who had 
vainly attempted to avert the combat by re- 
monstrating with Gabriel Lowry. 

‘An’ yet there’s .some rare good fightiu’ in the 
ScripturV argued Nick Maddern the tiiikei\ He 
was a gipsy-looking fellow, with silver rings on his 
brown fingers, and was commonly su.spected of 
rank lUibelief. 

‘ Iss, an’ some rare good fishing,’ responded 
Polreggan ; ‘ but the fighting’s wan end, an’ the 
fishing’s t’other, an’ I reckon ’tis only the fishing' 
that consarns a man’s .sawL’ 

‘As for Scriptur’ fightin’/ said Joe Kevern, 
‘they fought for their awn ’giast their nat’ral 
enemies ; an’ when a Porthillian scum comes here 
an’ catches our fish an’ rips our nets, what is ’a, 
so to spake, but a darned Amalekite?’ 

‘Us mustn’t take the Scriptur’ too literal/ said 
Captain Johns solemnly ; ‘4hat’s the mistake old 
Cajfn Jarvis made. He was mazed wi’ drink, an’ 
he imagined in his fulLshuevSa that he was King 
Saul, un’ he made .Billy tlie boy stand before ’on and 
play upon the ’eordian. “ I’m mortal sorry there 
isn’t a javelin aboard,” says he, “ but us must steer 
as near the Scriptur’ a.s us can and wf that he 
flinged a handspike at Billy the boy. Now if old 
Cap’ll Jarvis hadn’t a-been so durned partlc’ku' 
literal he might ha’ been sailing' the salt say to 
this day, instead of which he’s beached high and 
dry in Bodmin A. syliim.’ 

‘I wa.s iiiver ill a fight myself/ said Cahih Ilucken, 
a diminutive, wizened man, ‘ but I wrastled wanse 
to Tregartlia fair. They matclied me ’giiist Anak 
Yarkar— his name warn’t rightly Anak, but they 
called ’on Anak in .sport, on account of the stature 
of ’eii — though to my mind ’tisn’t fitty to sport wi’ 
Bible names — an’ .Anak catched me by the slack, 
aif vshaked me like a boy shakes a rabbit ; an’ he 
calls to old Moll Trevaiiee the fish-woman, “Spread 
wide thy apern, Moll ; ver ’s a purty little man 
for ’ee.” ’ 

‘The only fit iviustliif for thee, Uncle Caleb/ 
said one of the younger men, ‘ is the wrastliiP u’ the 
sperrit.’ 

‘ Trew, trew/ replied the old felloiv, with some 
pride; ‘I’m mortal cripply in the back an’ limbs j' 
but I was always reckoned terrible strung in 
supplication.’ 

At this point there was a cry of ‘ Yer he comes !’ 
and all eyes were turned to the approaching boat of 
the Portliilliau fisheriuun. 

It must be confes.sed that the people of St Budoc 
did not give the stranger a very chivalrous re- 
ception. Tlie hoys wasted howls upon him long 
before he was within hail, and when he brought 
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liis boat to the pier-steps lie was greeted with a 
tumult of jeers and denunciations. There were 
some women of the rougher sort in the crowd, and 
these were loudest in their maledictions. They 
hung iish-heads at the man, and epithets that were 
worse tlnin fish-heads. They derided his birthplace 
and filing aspersions on his origin. They would 
gladly have ridiculed his personal appearance, but 
the fellow was luiassailably lumdsome, and it was 
a pour expedient to proplicsy that he ^ widdeu’ look 
so purty when he coined back/ 

As for John Tregeima, he minded their abuse and 
execrations as little as be heeded the \Yater that 
dripped from his oars. There was laughter in liis 
eyes as he dodged the fish- offal that never struck 
him, and he looked up at the crowded row of his 
assailants with a smile that was half amusement 
and half disdaim 

There was a noisy ovation for Gabriel Lowry 
as he walked along the beach to the ])ier, looking 
stalwart and fit, with an appropriate scowl upon his 
face. They made a lane for him, and patted him 
boisterously on the back as he passed to the pier- 
head ; and their fragments of pugilistic counsel 
were numerous and varied, 

‘DoanT k^e spare th^f toad!’ cried one woman, 
red-faced and raw-elbowed, 

^ Smite ^en hearty, my sonny, an’ be spry Avitli 
’en,’ said Ned Trewithey the ropeinaker. 

weightier than thee, Gabe ; spar round 
nimble, and he warn’t hist 1’ counselled Kick 
Madderii. 

Perhaps this fistic advice found its highest ex- 
] session iu the impromptu couplet of Captain 
Julius : 

‘ Hit km awft, 

And douii't ke hit ’eii siiwft/ 

which was afterwards remeiuljered and tpiuted as a 
saying of some brilliancy. 

To do Gabriel justice, it must be recorded tliat 
he ignored these encouragements of liis friends, 
and resented their treatment of his adversaiu^ He 


turned for a moment as he descended the piier-steps, 
and cried fiercely to the rubble of women who were 
simultaneously vociferous as he passed; ‘ GHt Tong 
home— the whole pack of ’ee 1’ 

As Lowry stepped into the boat Trogeiina greeted 
him with a nod, and said quietly, ‘ You take the 
tiller,’ and ducked bis head at a missile of mackerel, 
which struck the other in the face. 

They were strangely in contrast : Lowry sullen 
and dark of face, Tregeima yellow-bearded and 
debonair, looking absolutely joyous in the morning 
sunshine. The heart of more tluui one woman 
secretly changed sides as she watched the man. 

Tregeima took the oars and pulled away from the 
pier amid cheers and liootiiigs — the latter being his 
share of the mingled valediction. 

They were some hundred yards from the shore, 
when a tall figure broke frantically tbrough the 
crowd and climbed the sea-wall ; a gaunt old man 
with a ragged white beard and a long-tailed black 
coat. It was Malachi Praze, the wayside preacher, 
known in the mining villages as ‘Old Wrath-to- 
come’ on account of the fervour of his denuncia- 
tions ; a worthy, half- demented creature, whose 
I* picture,s(pie utterances were not without attraction 
to certain of the rougher ijeojde. 

He stood on the very edge of the parapet beneath 
the lantern at the pier-head, and gesticulating wildly 
with liis lung arms, cried aloud : ‘ Turn back, turn 
back, ye that smite with the fist o’ wickedness ! ’ 
But the boat sped on. 

‘Turn back!’ shrieked Malachi at the top of 
his voice ; ‘ turn btick before your hands be defiled 
wi’ blid and your fingers with iniquity — turn backj 
ye cvil-doer.s 1 ’ 

But the boat continued its course, and the evil- 
doers were beyond hail of imprecation or entreaty. 

Lowry steered south-west, and as the boat turned, 
his eyes sought a certain whitewashed cottage on 
the slope beyond the coastguard station; and be- 
hind the fuchsia hedge he caught the glimpse of ii 
white sun-bonnet and the flutter of a baudker- 
■ chief. 
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ERE Wayiaiid Smith at this day in 
want of the particular drug without 
which liis electuary, to act as anti- 
"dote to the * Manna of St Kicholas/ 
taken in the stiirgeou-saiice by the 
" ' ' A Earl of Sussex, was useless — and 
which the -apothecaries of Meet Street either knew 
.nothing about or were sceptical of the existence 
of-r-he would probably not have occasion to hunt 
up' any obscure Jew chemist for it, nor exercise 
the passage of wit, or quackery, he found necessary 
i-' ip;.: obtaining it from Zacliarias Yoglam Probably 
V Nowadays it would be widely advertisefl as a 


of ills than ever the farrier of the Vale of the 
YTiite Horse thought flesh heir to. And the quack 
of to-day, if in possessing it he has nut himself 
attained the ‘Elixir of Life,’ yet succeeds prett}*- 
well in persuading his patients that they may buy 
it of him ; and, in their keenly-aroused faith, will 
liiivu succeeded, any way, in the second main aim. 
of his ancestral iuunbug, the alchemist— the' remly 
handling of much gold. 

The chemist of tu-day is a much less picturesque 
individual than his medimval prototype, and the 
bulk of his orthodox tzade far more commonplace 
in character. The imass of drugs nowadays, includ- 
ing, fortunately, mo.st of those of proved value — 
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senna, squills, quinine, and so iurlli — are cheap 
enough ; still, there are yet to be found in his 
shop a few rare and peculiar ones, around which 
the imagination and philosophical speculation can 
have some amount of room for play. A fair indica- 
tion of this rarity is, nuturallj, to be found in price ; 
and the layman, running through the items in the 
price-list of a druggist, could easily pick the rare 
ones out by remembering this fact alone. Why 
they should be so is another, and oftentimes in- 
teresting, matter. 

Salfruii, for instance, would strike an ordinary 
observer as decidedly expensive at fifty -six shillings 
a pound, until told that it is composed of the 
central small portions only of the llowers of a 
species of crocus, seventy thousand of which it takes 
to yield the material for one pound. The wonder 
then becomes that it is so cheap, that it can pay 
to grow and gather at the price. As a matter of 
fact it has failed to pay the Euglisli grower — by this 
retaining, in the name of his town of Salfron- Walden, 
but a hint of former importance in this particular 
direction ; Ereiich and Spanish soils being more 
suitable to the full growth of the llowers, and 
foreign labour clxeaper in the work of picking. Its 
use in medicine has practically died out, bar perhaps 
the popular belief tliat, steeped in hot milk or 
cider, it helps the eruption of measles to fully 
appear. As ii dye in creaming curtains, and to give 
a rich appearance to cake, it is still, however, in 
general demand ; for wliicli purpose it is well suited, 
in being boLli harmless and strong, one grain, com- 
posed of the style and stigmas of nine llowers, 
being suiheient to give a distinct yellow tint to ten 
gallons of water. Its high price, by the way, has 
hul to a 2)eculiar form of adulteration ; fur, apart 
from the crude and comniou place one of dusting 
with a heavy powder, such as gypsum, to give 
weight, the similar portions of other and commoner 
lluwers have been specially dyed and worked 
thurougbly in amongst the geuuine ones. 

Of similar origin, though chosen for scent in 
lieu of colour, are the essential oils of many 
llowers ; and easily first of these must rank that 
of the rose, known commuiily us otto, or attar, 
oi roses. Hoses being so common, it may be 
imagined how small the yield of oil must bo to 
account for a quoted price of thirty-six shil- 
lings an ounce, or £2S odd per pound ; and this 
to the chemist himself, AVhat it resolves itself 
into as a retail price is hardly worth going into, 
as a retail demand — beyond an occasional drop 
at sixpence upon a handkerchief, upon a special 
occasion—is unknown ; its chief use being in scent- 
ing powders and the making up of fancy com- 
pound scents. Ten thousand pounds — or nearly live 
tons — of roses it takes to obtain one pound of the 
oil. These are distilled with twice their hulk of 
water, and the otto skimmed — very carefully 
skimmed—off the surface of the distillate in the 
receiving vessel. The adulterator has again liere a 
held fur action — which he avails himself of — in 


distilling a proportion of geranium flowers, the oil 
of whicli has a somewhat similar rosy smell, with 
the roses ; this paying, in that it takes but the 
comparatively humble number of five limidred 
geranium llowers to yield a pound of their oil. 
Constantinople being a port of shipment, sailors, 
after their usual amiable weakne.ss of being swindled, 
buy cheaply there, for presentation to appreciative 
wives and sweethearts at home, long, narrow, gilded 
bottles of supposed otto of roses ; in reality, bottles 
which the genuine article has been poured into, and 
out again, and tlien filled with a clear, scentless 
oil of the same appearance and sped lie gravity as 
the true ; the few remaining drops, clinging to the 
interior of the bottle, being strong enough to con- 
vince the smelling buyer that he has got the right 
thing on the spot. 

Another pucii liar— and at a sovereign an ounce 
rare — vegetable drug, thougli less harmless and 
pleasant than those already mentioned, is cin-are — 
the arrow-poison of the South American Indian. 
Very pow'erful it is as a death-dealer in the rough 
subeiitaneoLis method of administration, smeared 
over an arrow-head, of the native exploiters, though 
it is said to be harmless when not taken directly 
into the circulation ; the natives, at any rate, eat 
freely of the bodies of animals killed by its mean.s. 
As a medicine it has been advocated and used as 
an antidote to stryclmine poisoning — setting a 
thief to catch a thief, this, with a vengeance. 

If peculiarity be held to include strength as a 
poison, we can safely add strychnine, with a dose 
of one-twentieth, and atropine, the active principle 
of deadly-iiightshade, wdth that of one-sixtietli, of 
a grain. Small doses ; but the palm in list be given, 
as the very strongest poison, to one yet more power- 
ful, in the shape of aconitine, an alkaloid extracted 
from the root of moiiksliood, with the phenomenally 
small dose of one-six-liiuidredth of a grain. Being 
so ve]y small, we can well allbrd to look with 
e(puuumity at the price— per ounce; and a 
drug hrm, in however big a way of Imsiness, would 
probably look twice at, and require coiihrmution 
of, mi order from any chemist customer for a 
pound. 

*How are these small doses certified to he of 
the exact strength prescribed?’ wnll perhaps, and 
naturally enough, be asked. ■ In the case of a 
soluble drug the answer is of course , plain, for 
a haiidleable quantity has simply to he dissolved 
in a certain quantity of water and the solution 
suitably divided. In the case of its not being 
soluble, the functicni ol the water is fiiUllled by 
a bulky, inert powder, such as a liquorice powder 
or sugar of milk, with which it is thoroughly, 
rubbed down, and the intimately mixed whole 
divided into calculated ‘ doses. Little difficulty is 
found in doing this in careful practice, ophtimlaiic 
discs, for the use of eye-specialists, weighing hut 
one-fiftieth, and containing one-five-tliousaiulth, of' 
a grain of the active body, figuring in the oificiai 
pharmacopoeia. ^ \ ; 
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Turning from the vegetable to the animal world 
in search of rare drug^j, we have to go to quiet 
and littledviiowu regions— the high-lying plains 
of Asia, for instance, where lives a small deer, 
flescribed as ‘solitary, shy, and nocturnal in its 
liabits.’ With good reason has ho, poor little 
fellow, evolved these liabits in his painful struggle 
for existence ; for does lie not carry about him a 
couple of small pouches containing musk, which, 
at £{j to £7 all ounce, must ho a xnize to the wily 
hunter — besides what he can make, in addition, 
by taking the true article, with the exception of 
a few grains, out of the pouches, filling them up 
again with dried blood (very mucli resembling the 
original contents in appearance), and selling them 
as genuine 1 The old-fashioned use of musk as a 
remedy for epilepsy has — as much perhaps from 
the discovery of stronger and more reliable ones 
as from a question of cost — pretty well died out ; 
but as a scent it is well Avortli its high price in 
the persistence of its sweet smell. Did not some 
ancient Egyptian masons thousands of years back 
— and, emphatically, before the day of the jerry 
builder — mix musk with their mortar ,* and has 
not the scent lingered, a perennial incense, over 
their work to this da^' ? Has it not also been 
said that a little musk, kept in a vase with a 
perforated lid, will scent a room for years, and 
when weiglied at the end, show no appreciable loss '? 

A fact this, by the way, oll’ered by scientists to 
})rovc the extreme divisibility of matter, for the 
at most very small amount lost must ever have 
heen flouting as particles in the air, knocking up 
against nerve-endings in the nose, to have produced 
the sense of smell. And ■purtickfi of musk must, 
further, be hug(3 lumps by comparison with the 
size of the constituent atoms of the bodies that 
chemically go to make it up, 

Leaving land, and taking to sea, in our search, 


it may be our extreme good fortune, particularly 
in the seas washing Madagascar, Surinam, and 
Java, to come across a floating, sweet-smelling, 
grayish mass of ambergris, worth at pi'cseut X'o, iOs. 
per ounce, or £SS a pound, in the market. Such 
a find need nut eitliex*, like the oilier, in which an 
innocent and inolfensive animal is killed for having 
about it a possession it cannot help, psychologically 
distress the finder; for ‘ambergris^ is held to be 
a ‘ diseased biliary product ’ of the whale, of which, 
as such, it doubtless considered itself to he well rid. 

Another peculiar animal product iu use as a drug 
is a solution of the pure venom of the ikttlesnakc, 
given occasionally iu malignant scarlet fever; whilst 
less strong, if perhaps hardly less repulsive, is pow- 
dered cockroach, which, in six-grain doses, has 
been prescribed — with good effects, it is said — for 
dropsy. 

But- let the reader take heart of grace, they must 
be ill extremely limited use, and it is not likely 
that he will ever be called upon to personally 
swallow them; altliougli the lining of a pig’s 
stomach, scnqied and dried, he must not object 
to, if his doctor prescribe it as pepsine, for iii- 
• digestion. 

With res])ect to this body, some .short time hack, 
a logical observer, whilst giving full credit to the 
pig as a powerful digester, argued that, the ostrich 
being apparently a more powerful one still, pejisiiie 
prepared from its stomach must he proportionately 
stronger ; and that, if capalile of dige.stiug, at its 
best, the brass taps, buttons, sardine- tins, knives 
and folks, dish-clouts, and so on tiuit an ostrich 
is said to eat with apparent relish, even iu a 
reduced form it would be strong enough to eii.'.ily 
digest anything in reason in the human stomach. 
The experiment was carefully tried, and the dige.s- 
tive values of the two pepsines put to the U'st, 
with the result that the ostri<di ‘ wasxi’t iu it.*’ 


A HANDFUL 

OUiSTGER sons are given to grumbling 
at their lot. 1 was an Irish younger 
son and a gentle man -farmer, and 
I considered it one of my luxuries 
to have a good grumble to myself 
. V ^ whenever I liked. 

'''' I was one evening thoroughly enjoying a pipe 
over iny fire and t.he aforc-iuentioned amusement, 

. and was just ■ inurimiring to myself, ‘Peace and 
quiet at least till to-morrow morning,’ when 1 
' 'heard a • whistle ' ati the window, and started to my 
■ feet. .1 knew that whistle well enough ; it was old 
Mike’s ‘lookout* calk He wa.s my uncle’s keeper, 

, . -and I had known that signal from my boyhood. 

But why should he come and whistle under my 
'.Window ? We were not out ferreting ; and for the 
first moment I felt inclined to tell him to go and 
:kn.qck at the door like a Christiim ; but in -those 


OF PEHILS. 

clays a man was easily put upon liis guard, and so 
1 silently raised the window*-sash and looked out 
into the night, 

‘Your honour will be taking a turn round the 
haystacks,’ whispered a voice ; and 1 knew, more 
than iieard, that some one moved away from the 
window. 

Haiipily you Euglisli people cannot understand 
the state of things which used to exist Iiere ; for no 
one who Ims not experienced it can really under- 
stand it. I dare .say what I am saying to you sounds 
like the absurd mysteries of a stage conspiracy, but 
to me it was terrible earnest. 

- Taking a revolver iu one hand, I sauntered out, 
pipe in mouth ; and after a pause and gaze at the 
river, planned to disarm suspicion in case of watch- 
ing eyes, I .strolled on to the haystacks.; ■ 

It was all hut pitch-dark ; there was barely 
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enougli sfcai'li gilt for me to make out a figure, whicli 
l)y :its voice I recognised as Mike, 

A Ah, your lionoiir ! it’s at the peril, of my life 
I’ve come to bid you ride the hour that is to Finns- 
inore, and stop Sir Patrick from going to the fair 
to-morrow, or never will he come home a mortal 
man 1 Never speak a word of liowyoii got warn- 
ing, and indeed I trust you for that ; but, maylie, if 
the young mistress had not been so good to iny 
Mary, who is gone to tbe angels, I migbt have 
looked far for the courage to be here tliis night.’ 

M have not seen any one here,’ I replied. /I 
have ])ea rtf a whisper ; that is all.’ 

There was a sliglit rustle of leaves, then 'silence. 
The dear old fellow was gone. 

I stood about a bit in the yard, and then went in 
again, loitering in the doorway, so that old Bridget, 
my housekeeper, miglit not tliiuk anytliing had 
fliuTied me. 

As I sauntered along, however, I thought over 
the position and made my plans. 

The affair was anytliing but pleasant. Sir Patrick 
O’Hara was my brother-in-law, married not six 
inonths to my only sister, Theresa, Like so many 
Irish gentlemen, Patrick had a model farm, and, 
as is so often the custom with the resident land- 
lord's, would he going early the next morning to the 
neighbouring cattle and butter fair. Mike evidently 
meant that there was to ].)e an attempt on his life 
as he drove there in the twilight of the early 
nioniing. 

I thought my brother-in-law would be starting 
not later tliat five o’clock — it was now only nine 
ill the evening ; so, though I had twenty-five miles 
of mountain mad to traverse, there seemed to be 
plenty of time to do it in. 

The nearest way was by a ferry ; luit on jM ike’s 
account that was out of the question, as it entailed 
knocking up the ferryman and making a commo- 
tion. I settled that, though it was a bad road, I 
must go over tlie mountain. 

‘Bridget,’ I called, ‘T am going off to stay with a 
friend. Don’t expect me till you see lue.’ 

Briilget was accustomed to my going and coining 
with little or no notice, so, though I did not gener- 
ally start at nine at night, I did not expect her to 
show much askmisbmeiit. As it was she merely said, 
‘Yes, your honour,’ with an audible aside to henself, 
‘Glory be to goodness! now I’ll get the washing 
done in peace.’ 

I packe<] a small hag and saddled ‘Tommie,’ a 
big, strong pony, who, I thought, would be more 
fitted for the ex 2 >edition than my mai’e. 

I led Tommie quietly ilowii a grass byway to 
avoid clattering past a row of cottages. I did not 
wish to attract attention to my movements. Once 
on the mad, I mounted and trotted along ; for some 
way I had to go along the valley, then to turn up 
to the mountain through a glen to the right. 

This ghm was not exactly the ride I should have 
chosen for a dark night ; the road was made along 
a rocky bank, and on one side there was a sheer 


descent of some thirty feet into a chasm, at tlie 
bottom of which a mountain stream hurried down 
to the river in the valley. 

Naturally I let the pony take his time over this 
bit of road, and we did not get on very fast, as it 
was a stiff pull ; but at hast we had nearly come to 
the end of it, and I was looking forward to a trot 
over the mountain turf, wlien suddenly Tt)inmie 
gave a violent shy, his hinddegs went over the 
edge, and For a moment we swayed on the brink, 
while I felt his hoofs scratching for foothold among 
the rocks ; tlnui he got a point of leverage, and, 
with a desperate lunge, swung himself up again on 
to the road, where he stood shaking from head to 
foot. 

‘A near thing that, my good Thomas,’ I observed 
as-. I dismounted in order to find out what it was 
that had made him shy. To my astonislnnent, I 
found in front of me a large black coffin ! — not a 
pleasing sort of package to be thus ‘left till called 
for’ upon the open road. Not a creature was to be 
seen near it ; but as I could see but a few yards 
through the darkness, that was not saying much. 
Like the Chinese admiral, I reflected, ‘This is no 
place for me,’ and after a tussle with Tommie, 
managed to get him 2>ast Mie coffin, and leil him 
up the road as fast as ever I could. 

Once on the open mountain turf, I mounted, pro- 
mising niyscd f a fast trot ; but, to my disgust, I found 
the pony bad twisted bis foot in our small adven- 
ture, and, vexed as I was, there was no help for it — 
we had to proceed at a walk. 

The night had cleared during the last half-hour, 
and the moon was rising — that was one comfort. I 
have been through open clangers many a time, so I 
trust I’m no cowaril ; but I allow that black, stray 
coffins on daik nights are not to iny taste, and I felt 
a bit of a shiver as 1 thought of it, and remembered, 
moreover, that I had to pass the ruined chapel on 
the mountain, whose graveyard was said to he ‘as 
full of ghosts as the river of fish.’ 

I will not say I altogether dislielieve in gliosts, 
as generally known ; and it flashed into my mind 
that I was likely to come in for ghosts of a moi'e 
substantial kind, and with some excitement ’ I 
rememhered the whispered reports of moonlight 
funerals wliich were heard from time to time, 

1 must ex^daiu that when a man was injured 
in some lawless outrage, the first thought of his 
companions was to get him carried away to some 
secluded spot', since the- fact of finding a wounded 
man might very likely give a clue to the police 
which would help them to identify the rest of the- ’ 
party. 

If the wounded man recovered, good and well; ’ 
if he died, a pnldic funeral was out of the (luestion,. ' 
hut a midnight funeral in one of the many grave*; 
yards rouiul ruined churches was jiossible. An 
obliging priest would come for a cons iderati oat from 
■some distant place, and a company of well-armed 
friends assembled at dead of night to lay their 
comrade to rest in holy grounch ■ ^ 
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So strongly was I possessed with the idea that 
there was going to be a fimciul that I disinouiiied 
when about a qiiarter of a mile from the chapel, 
and fastened Tommie, with a long baiter I often 
took with me, to a thorn-tree. Then I -walked 
forward to spy out the land. The road here lay 
through a glen or dip in the mountain, on either 
side tlie ground rose in a steep, rocky slope, and 
only on the highest point of the little pass did 
the track widen out, leaving room for the ruined 
chapel and Imrial-ground. Keeping to tlie side, 
of the road and rvalking as noiselessly as possible, 
I advanced slowly, and as I diw near the chapel 
I heard the murmur of voices. 

Fortunately for me, the people were too much 
taken up with the rvork on hand to look very 
ciii-iously around them, and I managed to reach 
the cliurchyard-waill unnoticed. Creeping along 
almost on hands and knees, I gcd. to a place where 
the stones had fallen away, and from whence — 
with but slight fear of discovery — I could watch 
> “what was going on. In the corner farthest from 
me four men were digging a grave, and soon a 
little coinpan}" of people came up the road from 
the other side of the mountain, carrying a shrouded 
corpse iijDon a i-dank. • Placing the pl/mk on the 
grouinl, the bearers started hurriedly onward, doubt- 
less to fetch the colFin which I had seen upon the 
-.road.", ' 

^ How aliout Tommie ? ’ I asked myself, and could 
only liope that hi the moonlight he ivould pass as 
a stray mountain pony. But no such luck ! Back 
came the men with the coffin, and Tommie, led by 
his halter ! The men leading the pony called to 
those at the gra-\'e, ivho pnxlnced a dark- lantern, 
, and were al,)out to unstrap my bag from the saddle, 
when the ■women raisevd the Irish wail as they 
]>laGed the body in the coffin. This was too much 
for Tommie’s nerves ; the men, wlio did not know 
his little ways, were holding liim carele.ssly. ' Tlie 
injured foot seemed forgotten ; lie reared and kicked 
desperately for a minute, then I heard him career- 
ing at full gallop onward down the road. There 
was a chorus of smothered oatlis, and then the 
funeral was proceeded w'itli, Tlie sound of a mono- 
tonous Latin jirayer sliowed me that some iiatriotic 
'priest was present, and when the earth was being 
shoved led in, a low mournful wail again rose from 
the wonien. 

Dii'cctly the grave was filled in the people dis- 
, ;pmed] but I had a shrewd suspicion that some 
of them wouhl remain in hiding upon the road 
■■/to see, if ’Tommie’s rider would appear, and as I 
' -slowly crept ; onward, keeping as much as iiossible 
- in shadow, I had an unpleasant expectation that at 
: atiy iniauteT might have a bullet wbistling by me. 

, , After walking for about a mile, I look out my 

-watch and witli some dilhculty made out the time. 
: .It yas one o’clock. I had been longer at the gra-s^c- 
|,;y^r|. ttei I had thought. Things were looking 
I had a good Fifteen miles to do yet. Ko 
and' only four* hours to do it in. I might be 



delayed again. Casting aside my precaution, I 
started at a brisk run. Crack I went a gun to my 
right. The scoundrels were stalking me ; but I 
paid no attention to the shot, beyond, if possible, 
(Xuickeuing my pace. After running for some two 
or three miles, I was forced to pull up for breath. 
My riding-coat was not exactly a suitable get-up for 
this sort of thing, IIuiTiedl}" I tore olT coat and 
waistcoat and stuffed them into a ditch, and then 
started on again as fast as I couhl go. I went on 
and on -without stopping, until the ground seemed 
to jump up to hit my feet as I pounded on. My 
head grew dizzy, but I was kept up by tlie thought 
that I w-as going a good pace and was secure of 


Suddenly, a voice shouted, ‘ Halt there ! ’ and I 
found myself rather roughly collared by a policeman. 

Another one, standing a few yards off, held 
(delightful sight) that rascal Tommie ! 

' Give an account of yourself,’ said my captor. 

Easier said than done wlien one has been running 
at the top of one’s speed for miles. At last, how- 
ever, I gasped out angrily : 

‘Hands off I I’m Mr* William O’HeiL’ 

The policeman laughed. ‘ A likely story ; and, 
pray, where’s your honour’s waistcoat 1 Gome, 
talk sense, or hold your tongue. We have found 
a riderieas horse, and it mav be a serious business.’ 

‘ Don’t I tell you, man, I ’m Mr William O’Neil ! 
That is my horse.’ 

‘ Stop that rubbish ; you are a lunatic at any rate, 
and I arrest you.’ 

Before I knew wliat was up I was handcuffed 
and hauled on to a light cart. I was speechless 
with rage and exhaustion combined ; but, seeing 
the cart was going my way, I lay back silentl}^, 
still panting for breath. 

The police in Ireland are often moved, to pre- 
vent them from being tempted into too intimate 
frieiidsliip with their neighbours. These men were 
evidently from the north, and it -would bo difficult 
to make them realise the situation. 

‘Take me to Sir Patrick OTIara’s,’ I said at last. 

‘ Take you to Sir Patrick’s at tliis time of night 1 
I’ll be hanged if I do! You 11 go to the Police 
Barracks; and if you behave yoiirsidf you’ll be 
comfovtablo ; and if you don’t, you won’t.’ 

I was to go to the Police Barracks, was I ? Tliat 
meant turning off my proper road at the end of 
another half-mile. I felt desperate. The second 
policeman ivas riding Tommie by the side of the 
cart. Now Tommie, meek as he appeared, had Iiis 
temper, as I very well knew/ On the floor of the 
cart were one or two little packages. With a sudden 
inspiration, I turned over one of these with, my foot, 
and after watching lor the right moment, kicked it 
straight at Tommie. Tommie lashed out like a good 
one, and touched the horse in the cart. Then we 
hud a dance, and the cart landed in the ditch. 

When those two policemen were again masters of 
the situation the lunatic had disappeared into the 
night. . _ . 
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1 was, in fact, teanng across tlie fields to tlie 
O’Haras’ house. Souse ! splash ! Great Scot ! if I, 
an Irishman born, did not go and fall into a bog ! 
Deep in I was, up to my waist, and only saved from 
worse by my handcuffed hands, which clung to the 
last firm tuft of rushes. Here was a pretty piece of 
work ! I knew my best chance was not to struggle 
blit to stay still and shout. I feared I was not near 
enough to the iioiise to be heard there, but there 
might he a cabin closer at hand. 

In intervals of shouting and silence the time 
passed on. No answer came to my cries. I don’t 
think, lionestly, that I dwelt much on my own 
pliglit, though it was decidedly dangerous. I was 
picturing Theresa, fussing over Patrick’s early break- 
fast, and merrily giving that good-bye kiss,wvliicli, 
though she did not know it, might so well be the 
last. 

The birds were just beginning to twitter for the 
dawn, when far away I heard the sound of wheels 
and a horse’s hoofa Nearer and nearer it came. 
It must be Patrick in his dog-cart, going to the fair. 
Ashe drew nearer I heard him whistling ^Father 
O’FIynn’ as merrily as a schoolboy. Poor, happy- 
liearted fellow ! Could I but make him Iiear be- 
fore he got to the turn down the valley I might 
save him yet. But T was numb with the cold and 
wet, and my voice was hoarse and faint. 

>Sti]l, T siiouted, * Patrick, Patrick.’ Though at 
first he di«I not seem to hear me, at last, when I 
liad almost given np hope, the horse slopped, I 
shouted again, and he shouted hack. 

^ You are a respectable .sort of a hrotlicr-in-Iaw,’ 
observed Patrick as at length, after considerable 


difficulty, he dragged me on to safe ground. ‘^'Wbat 
in the world have you been up to1 ITandenffed, 
and without your coat, and all over bog. I will 
take you back to your sister, and see what she says 
to you, young man.’ 

Now I was safe I kept laughing in a foolish, 
weak w'ay. ^ I was running to warn you of an 
attempt to shoot you, and the police arrested me 
as a suspicious character,’ I said with diffi ciil ty, 

‘Small blame to them, considering your present 
aptpearaiice,’ said Patrick, as lie tenderly helped me 
to walk to his trap. Soon we were bowling back to 
the house ; and I, secure that Theresa wvould not 
allow her husband out of her .sight till ^ve hoard 
more, enjoyed a hot tub and a good breakfast, and 
then retired to bed very thankful for the rest, as I 
was aching from head to foot. 

I had great difficulty in persuading Patrick to 
believe my story ; he was firmly impressed with 
the idea it was a hoax. But after I had had some 
hours’ sleep I wmke, aiid found him sitting by my 
side. ■ , 

‘Your friends the police have been round,’ ho 
said. ^ I laughed when I heard their story. Bravo, 

' Tommie ! He is eating his head off now in my stable. 
Looking for you, they chancjjd on other night-birds 
wlio ‘Gvere wanted;^’ they were behind a hedge 
with a gun. ^Ycll, we know \vhat that meant, old 
man. They did not catch them till half-past five ; 
and if I had not been employed elsewhere, there 
might have been a death in the family.’’ 

So sa3ung, ho clapped me on the shoulder and 
went doivnstairs whistling ‘Father O’Flynn’ as 
merrily as evex\ 


BLACK-AND-WHITE IN NATIJEE. 

By T. C. Hepwouth. 



j ROM the gorgeously-striped rainbow 
to the humble floweret, Dame Nature 
shows wbat a wonderful colourist 
ishe is. Wheblier we glance at the 
animal, vegetable, or mineral king- 
dom, we can obtain evidence of 
her prodigality of pigments, and pigments of so 
wonderful a quality that they defy reproduction 
by means of the arti.sl’s palette. The artist, indeed, 
is obliged to resort to contrast and other cunning 
devices in order to repre.sent some of Nature’s 
effects ; and then, as he himself xvill rclnetantly 
admit, he falls very far short of the ideal at 
■which he aims. 

The loxmly tints which adorn the sky at morn and 
eve confer by reflection some of their beauty on 
the land below, ‘which, clothed in its spring or 
summer dress of brilliant green and divers-liued 
flowers, already has a coat of many colours. The 
animal world — and more particularly the birds of 
, tropical climes — seem to embrace in their brilliantly- 
coloured -plumage all the tints of the rainbow. 


Even in the mineral kingdom the gorgeous colours 
of the various metallic ores ami other .stones defy 
all attempts to imitate them, and the climax is 
reached when w’c come to deal with those ruineiuk 
wdiich are called precious stones. 

Now and again, however, Nature trikes a soljer 
lit, and .shuts up her colour-box, just as an arti.st 
will, by -way of change, leave his palette and go to 
black-and-white. The brilliant hues, of summer 
fade to the reds and russets , of autumn, to be 
succeeded by the white-aiid-black of winter. But 
it is in the animal world that curious freaks occur-— • 
certain animals, which under ordinary circiimstauces 
are colourefl, become white. As a rule, white is. 
rather a rarity in the animal kingdom, but appears 
in some species as a protection. Thus seabirds, ' 
whose Hve.s are passed so much in the neighbourhood 
oL foaming waters, are usually partially or entirely, 
white ; and in snowy lands certain creatures' will 
as-sume a white covering so soon as the winter 
approaches. In Norway, for example, is found the 
variable or mountain hare,' the willo-vv-grotise, the 
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ptarmigan, the stoat or ermine, the arctic fox, &c, — 
all these are provided v’ith both a suniiner and 
wjnter costume, the former coloured and the 
latter white. Then there are animals up north 
which are permanently wdiite, such as the polar 
hear, the snowy owd, and the Greenland falcon. 

Quite apart from these well-established arrange- 
ments of Nature, "we have many examples of that 
curious condition known among naturalists as 
nibinism, oi’ the production of an occasional white 
specimen of nn animal which is normally either 
coloured or black. Ooloiir in animals is due to 
pigment found in the skin, hair, feathers, in 
albinos tlie pigment is absent, and as ti consequence 
lliG hair, feathers, &e. are dead \Yhite — the eyes 
being pink for the reason that they are colourless 
and the blood shows palely through the tissues. It 
is astonishing wdnit pranks Nature plays with her 
creatures in this way. A wliite blackbird seems to 
be an anaelironism, but it is by no means imcommon. 
A white blackcap and a wdiite jackdaw would 
seem to be equally out of jdace ; but specimens of 
all these can be seen any day at the British 
Museutii, wdiere a case of these natural freaks is 
exhibited. Albinism is seldom perpetuated among* 
wild animals, possibU' for the reason that, in the 
absence of protective pigments, the eyes of .such 
creatures must be extremely sensitive to light. In 
doinesticuted animals the condition is more common, 
and eveiy one knows how white rats and wliite 
mice are common objects of barter among school- 
])oys. True albinos are also found among ferrets 
and rabbits. It is clear that albinism, except in 
siioAvy districts, must be a disadvantageous posses- 
sion to ils owner, making it consjiicuous to the 
" creature upon which it preys as 'well as to its 
enemies. Among other examples of albinism 
shown in the exhibits already referred to may be 
found a hare, a rabbit, a guinea-pig, and other 
small mammals ; a white frog ; and, what seems to 
be more remarkable still, a white crayfish and a 
white lobster. Among the birds we notice a wliite 
skylark and a white robin ; while there are 
numerous examples of partial albinism birds 
flecked with white, as if some ’prentice hand had 
tried to whitewash them and had only partially 
succeeded in his work. Albinos with wliite hair 
and pink eyes are uncommon but not unknown in 
. the human family, and most of us have occasionally 
seen persons who exhibit this peculiarity. 

/ , We have seen, then, that this condition known as 
. aB.)inism is due to absence of pigment in certain, 
individuals, and that examples in Uie animal world 
^ are not uncommon. But it is not generally known 
■ .tliat there is an oppo.sitc condition to albiiiisn^ in 
which an excess of dark-coloiired pigment will 
' ttum an individual black, or partially black. Tliis 
stiite is known m melanism (from the Greek 
black) ; and although not so frequent as 
alhinism, specimens are exhibited in our National 
' Museum. _ An animal may give birth to a litter of 
and while most are of the normal colour, 


perhaps one or two are quite black, and will remain 
so throughout life. Here, for example, is a leopard 
which seems to answer the old question with 
regard to change of spots in the affirmative, for it 
looks as if it liad been dipped in ink. The spots 
are there, but they are coal-black, on a soinewhut 
lighter ground. As in the case of albinism, 
melanism is more comnion among domesticated 
animals ; and this is very probably due to selective 
breeding, and the desire of the owners of such 
animals to establish a straiii whiclr shall be pure 
black; this has certainly been the case with cattle, 
horses, rabbits, fowls, &c. It also seems certain 
that domestic animals may show signs of melanism 
if improperly fed ; the bnllfinch, for exainple, is said 
to assume much darker plumage if given too much 
hempseed. 

Among other examples of melanism which are 
exhibited at the British Museum are specimens of 
the wild rabbit, the common rat, and the water-Vfde. 
Tliere is also a black squirrel, wliich, however, seems, 
for some untraeed reason, to be confined to Northern 
Borneo. Among the birds we find a skylark, a 
woodcock, a snipe, and a yellow-liammer, all in 
the deepest inonrning. The pigment of which the 
albinos have been deprived lias been distributed 
among creatures already well endowed. It seems as 
if N ature had parodied the tvay in whi ch riclies 
are dealt out to the human family— some having 
none, ami others more than they know what to 
do with. 


TO THE BLAClvBlllD. 

WiiAT strains inellifliious, 0 sweet-voiced thief, 

Are thrilling, flnto-like, from thy beak of gold, 
While qmlpitates the air with Joy nri told ! 

Thy jocund lay ivakes hope ami nioclts at grief, 

And seems to say, ‘Be happy while you may, 

Tasite the delights that fill tlm passing day; 

Watcli not the skies for sign of coming storm, 

Nor shudder still at yesterday’.^ alann ! * 

Or —dost thou merely whi.stle to thy mate, 

With iteration sweet, of plum or peach 
That, ripe and ruddy, for thy coming wait ? 

Does thy melodious carolling but teach 
Thy nestlings to pursue fresli depredation 
With all the ecstasy of stolen pleasure, 

To plunge their bills witlt nice cHserimination 
Deep in the hearts of my best fruity treasure ? 

At noon and eve 1 watebed thee fluttering nigh, 

The dewy dawn beheld lliee sweeping by, 

Like some stray satellite of vanished night, 

On plunder bent, yet pausing in thy flight 
To sing beside my window, cunning bird 1 
That through the hush of sleep thou niightst be heard, 
And, as ^®olian harps by winds are stiried, 

My heart-strings iniglit respond with answering chords 
And ^cho thy glad .strains in happy dreams ; — 

I seemed to hear the rush of gurgling streams, 

And, sweeter far, the music of fond woids; 

Above me swung the wild ro.se, pink and fair, 

The breath of woodbine filled the summer air ; 

I clasped kind hand.s, dear eyes looked into mine, • 
Such w'as the magic of that voice of thine ! 

So — feathered sybarite ! Of wliat tliou wilt — partake, 

I must forgive tbee for thy song’s sweet sake. • 

M. L. Annex. 
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HAT is described in tlie slang of its 
votaries as ‘ tlie noble art ^ is an 
institution that may be called 
peculiarly Englisli,' The Greeks 
included boxing amongst the con- 
tests at their great athletic festivals; 
but it was something entirely different from what 
we understand by the term. It was chiefly a 
matter of hard hitting with stout gloves of dried 
ox-hide, and there is nothing in the records of 
the sport which indicates the clever tactics of 
attack and defence wdiicli English boxers have 
develo])ed. An Englishman seems to have a 
natural instinct for the use of his fists ; and for 
at least two centuries it has been an accomplish- 
ment by which a certain portion of the coin- 
inunity have set great store. There is a list of 
champions of the English prize-ring since the 
very early days of last century, and its combats 
have enjoyed the patronage of numerous members 
of the aristocracy, in addition to their large and 
motley following of the lower orders. The better 
judgment of the nation has for many years past 
been offended by the brutality of these encounters ; 
but open disapproval has always been qualified 
by a large element of secret interest in their 
results. The most historic meeting of the kind 
was that which took place at Farnborough, just 
over thirty years ago, between Tom Sayers, an 
English pugilist of extraordinary pluck and en- 
durance, and an American named Heenaii, who was 
popularly known as ‘The Benicia Boy.’ Those 
who remember the circumstances will admit 
that few events in the w^oiid of sport have roused 
such great or widespread excitement amongst 
all classes. As an evidence of interest in un- 
expected quarters, it was pointed out that' one of 
the Qhurch papers, published on the following day, 
contained a paragraph which, while condemning 
the whole affair with unstinting displeasure, did, 
nevertheless, not omit to inform its readers of the 
result. 

Prize-fighting has alwaj’^s been illegal, and so 
vigilant are the auidiorities now in carrying out 


the law that a ‘mill’ of the old-fashioned sort 
is rather uncommon. But, although other times 
bring other manners, pugilism itself is still with 
us in altered guise. The ‘Eules of the Londoii 
Prize- King’ still survive as a curiosity in sporting 
liand books, but side by side with them w’ill be- 
•found the ‘Marquis of Queeiisberry’s Rules,’ under 
whicli boxing contests ar# still carried out 
regularly in difTereut parts of the country. Tiiese 
‘glove-fights,’ as they are called, are less pro- 
longed and more hiunane in their conditions than 
the prize-fights of old ; hut their real character is- 
often essentially the same. The men fight, not. 
in the open air as formerly, but in some building:,, 
such as a club, and the spectators are coinpaiu- 
tively select, by reason of the high prices charged 
fur admittance. Five or ten guineas is the u-siial , 
cost of a ticket for any encounter which Ib 
regarded with particular interest, and there are 
always hundreds willing to see the entertainment 
upon such terms. Betting and racing men,, 
doctors, lawyers, members of the Stock Exchange, 
sprigs of nobility, merchants and manufacturers, 
may all be recogui.sed at the functions held by 
the National Sporting Club or the Bolingbroke 
Club in London, or the Olympic Club in Birming- 
ham ; while the general pui)lic await at the doors,, 
in a more or les.s unwashed multitude, the 
earlie.st tidings of victory. The combatants meet 
in a fenced ring of fourteen by twenty-four feet 
square, A few hours previously they liave each 
been weighed, for it is one of the conditions that 
neither shall exceed a certain figure, and they 
have spent weeks of training with a view" to 
‘getting off ffesh’ as well as developing muscle. 
They are supplied with gloves of four ounces 
each (considerably lighter than the boxing-gloves. 

■ found in a gymnasium), and these are the only 
covering.s to be found on the upper past of their 
bodies. They are required to box a certain 
..number of rounds, and at the clo.se the referee 
will decide which has gained the majority o£ 
points over his opponent. Each round kvsfcs for ; 
three minutes, and there is an interval of one 
^ ' l)Be. 18, 1897., 
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minute, during wliicli ijotli are rubbed down and 
fanned and receive other stimulating attentions 
from their seconds. Very ofteti the contest is 
brought to an end iu summary fashion long 
before the stipulated number of rounds have been 
transacted. If either should be knocked down by 
a blow, he is allowed ten seconds in which to 
regain his feet and resume the struggle ; if he 
should fail to do so he is kaninted ouV his 
opponent is declared the victor. This is what is 
meant by the of ten-used expression, ‘the knock- 
out/ pugilists are always on the alert to 
etfeet sucli a coup. There are three special blows 
which are relied on to disable an opponent iu 
this way, and the man "who is taken unawares 
by any of them can seldom regain his footing. 
One is delivered under the heart, another just 
on the midriff, and the third on either side 
of the chin. The collapse caused by either of 
the first two can be readily understood ; the 
effects of a heavy blo\v on the jaw arc not so 
generally known. Each side, liowever, is the seat 
of an important collection of nerve-centres, and a 
shock transmitted to these inevitably leaves the^ 
victim in a da^ed condition, placing him fp'iite at 
the mercy of his anSgouisfc. 

The position held by the ‘knock-out’ is alone 
suiBcient to give those aflairs a character wliiL'h 
mvist be described as brutulity. Yet for people 
of strong nerves they seem to be not wifcbout 
a keen fascination. The physicpie of the 
men is ufleii iniignificent, and evokes the bigbest 
admiration ; tbeir quickness and eiuliirauce both 
testify to perfect training, which also renders the 
effects of ‘ ’ much lighter than they 

a])p6ar on the siu-face. The skill attaiuahlo in 
boxing is inarvellous and beautiful to watch, and 
the coolness of temper which is a vital reiptisite 
IB not without a certain moral quality. All the 
feelings of animal eutliusiasm, which is not 

necessarily vicious, are abiindanUy called h)vth in 
the spectators. Bub after everything lias boeu 
said in its favour, ‘glove- fighting^ is really prize- 
{igbtiiig revived with very slightly modified con- 
ditions and less repulsive associations, It is the 
same iu substance, and whatever justifies the 
suppression of the one applies equally to the 

other. It may be asked why the law distin- 
guishes between tliem. Wliile displays of scieii- 
tiiic boxing are quite harmless and unaffected 
, by .anything hi the statute-book, it is clearly 
recognised that a ‘ glovc-contest* is on the same 
• legal ' footing as a prize-fight as soon as it 
dev^lop^. the same characteristics of excessive 
vibieneeq-yet these contests' are held regularly and 
-publicly with practically no hint of intoference. 
The explanation lies' in those secret inclinations 
‘61 the popular mind to wlaoh reference has 


already been made. An attempt was made to 
prosecute the principals in one notorious case ten 
years ago ; and although the evidence was as clear 
as possilffe, the Lomlon jury would not agree to 
a conviction. There is little doubt that the 
same result would follow other attempts to put 
the law ill force ; and, recognising the strong and 
evident bias of a .section of public feeling, the 
aiibhoiities have allowed the question to drop. 
There is, therefore, in most large towns a con- 
siderable luiinber of professional pugilists, who 
earn their living by such exhibitions as well as 
by teaching boxing and by giving protection 
occasionally to persons who think themselves iu 
danger of assault. On most racecourses they are 
to be found in attendance on betting men who 
carry large sums of money on their persons, and 
they are often privately employed by tlio.se 
responsible for entertainments 'where a rowdy 
eleuieut is to be expected amongst the audience. 
It is their due to say tliat they are generally to be 
found on the side of law and order, and they are 
for the most part on excellent terms with the 
police. , 

Apart from these questions, the jiistification of 
boxing both as a useful accomplishment and as 
a healthful exercise is complete. That a man 
.should be able to defend himself is not oidy 
reasonable, but iu less civilised conditions would 
be a matter of constant necessity. The value of 
a scientific knowledge of fisticufis is recognised 
both in the army and in the police service, and 
there is no walk of life (as may be illustrated 
from the House of Commons !) in which it may 
not help at a pinch. Amongst our rougher city 
populations a gC)od deal of physical violence is 
still intenniuglod with daily life, and it has lieeu 
remarked from the magistrates’ bench and other 
quarters that, if disputes are to he settled by 
personal combat, a manly and straightforward use 
of the fists would be far 2 >rererable to the 
employaient of boots, btdts, missiles, and lethal 
weapons, to wliicli the denizens of the slums 
resort with appalling readiness. So forcibly is 
this consideration felt in some quarters that a 
High Church clergyman in a mission district iu 
Birnungliam has devoted himself wdtli much 
energy to the iiistructiou of his young roughs 
and eiuliryo criiuiiuils in boxing, and reports 
encouraging results iu the improvement of temper, 
self-control, sense of fainie.ss, and peaceable dis- 
position generally. As a physical training it 
stands amongst the very finest of .sports. It 
engages every part of the body, and k the 
severest test of agility and concentration. , It 
reveals most wonderfully the resources of liiuuau 
pb_ysique, and iu its true functions well merits u 
tribute of praise and encouragement. 
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CHAPTER IV.— I GO TO THE COLLEGE AT GLASGOW. 


Y this time I liad grown a great, 
stalwart Uul, little above the luiddle 
height, hut broad and sinewy. I 
had made progress in all manly 
sports, and could fling the haininer 
almost as far as the Manor black- 
.smiLh, wiiile in leaping and running I had few 
rivals aiuuug lads of my age. Also, I was no 
bad swordsman, but could stand iny own against 
ail the wiles of Tam Todd, and once even 
disarmed him, to Ids own unspeakable disgust. 
In ihy studies, wliich I pursued as diligently 
as I could with no teachers and not over-many 
books, I had made some little advance, having 
read through most of the Greek tragedians and 
ad winced some distance in the study of Plato; 
while ill the Latin tongue I had become such 
an adept that I could both read and write it 
■with ease. . 

Wlien I had reached the mature age of 
eighteen, who should come up into our parts 
hut my famous relative, Master Gilbert Burnet, 
the preacher at St Clement’s in Londuu, of wlioin 
I have already spoken I lie was making a journey 
to Edinburgh, and had turned out of his way 
to revive an old acijuaintauce. My father was 
overjoyeil to see him, and treated him to the 
bust the house could produce. He stayed with 
us two days, and 1 remember him still as he 
sat in a great arm-chair opposite my fatlier, 
with his broad velvet cap, and gray, peaked 
heard, and weighty brows. Tet when he willed, 
though for ordinary a silent man, he could talk 
as gaily and wittily as any town gallant ; so 
luiicli, indeed, that my father, who was somewhat 
hard to please, declared him the best companion 
lie ever remembered. 

■Oefure he left, Master Burnet examined me on 
my progress in polite learning ; and Hnding me 
well julvanced, he would have it that I should 
he vseut forthwith to Glasgow College. He 
exacted a promise from my father to see to this, 
and left behind him w-hen he departed letters 
of • introduction to many of the folk there, for 
he himself had at one time been piofessor of 
•divuuity in the place. As for myself, I was 
lU'tliing loth to go and see places beyond 
Tweudilalc ajid adtl to my stock of learning ; 
ior about this time a great enthusiasm for letters 
liad seized me (which I' suppose happens at some 
time or other to most men), and I conceived luy 
proper vocation in life to be that of the scholar, 
8o it w'as settled tlnit . I should ride to Glasgow 
and take luilgings in the town for the sake of 
the college classes. 

I set out one November morning, riding Maisie 
alone ; for no student was allowed to have a- 
-servant, nor any one below, the degfee of Master 


of Arts, The air was keen and frosty, and I 
rode ill high fettle by the towns of Biggar and 
Lanark to the valley of the Clyde. 1 lay all 
night at Orossford in the house of a distant 
relative. Thence the next day I rude to Hamilton, 
and in the evening came to the bridge of the 
Clyde at Glasgow. I took up my abode in the 
Vicar’s Alley, olf the High Street, at the house 
of one Mistres.s Macmillan, ivho Iiad come origin- 
ally from the lowlands of Galloway. Then I 
presented myself to the Principal and Regents 
of the college, and was duly admitted, putting on 
the red gown, the badge of the student class, 
than which I believe there is no more hideous 
habiliment. 

The college in those days was poor enough, 
having been well-nigh ruined by the extortions 
of Lord Middleton and his drunken crew ; and 
it bad not yet benefited by the rich donations of 
tlie Reverend Zachary Boyd of the Barony Kirk. 
Still, the standard of learniug in the jdace was 
extraordinary high, especially in Dialectic and 
Philosophy — a standard which had been set hy 
the famous Aiulrew Melville when he was a 
pi'ofessor in the ])Iace. 

Across the High Street were the college 
gardens and greem, pleasant orchards, where the 
professors were wont to wailk and the scholars to 
have their games. Througli the middle ran the 
clear i\lo]endi.iiar Burn, so called, it was said, by 
the old Ftumaiis, and here 1 loved to watch the 
trout and young salmon leaping. Tiiere was a 
severe rule against scholai’s fishing in the sti’eam, 
so I was fain to content myself with the sight. 
For soon a violent fit of lioine-siekness seized me, 
and I longed for the rusk of Tweed and the 
pleasant sweep of Manor ; so it was one of my 
greatest consolations to look at this water and 
fancy myself far away from the town. 

No one of us was permitted to carry arms of 
any kind, so I had to sell my sword on my 
lirst coming to the town. Tins was a great 
hardship to me, for whereas when I cai'ried a 
weapon I had some sense of my own importance, 
now I felt no better than the rest of the uu- 
uriued crowd about me. Yet it was a wise pre- 
caution, for in other places where scholars are 
allowed to strut like cavaliers there are fights 
and duels all the day long, so that the place 
looks less like an abode o£ the Muses than a 
disorderly tavern. ' Nevertheless there were many 
manly exercises to be had, for in the greeris in 
the garden wc had trials of skill at archery and 
golf and many other games of tlie kind. At the 
first-mentioned I soon became a great master,' 
for I had a keen eye from much living auiong 
woods and hills, and soon there, was no one who 
could come near me at the game. As for golt^ 
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I utterly failed to excel ; and indeed it seems to 
me that goE is like the divine art of poetry-, the 
gift for which is implanted in man at his birth 
or not at all. Be that as it may, I never struck 
a golf-ball fairly in my life, and I misdoubt I 
never shall. 

As for my studies, for which I came to the 
Xdace, I think I made great progress. For after 
my first fit of home-sickness was over I fell in 
with llie ways of the college, and acquired such 
a vast liking for the pursuit of learning that I 
felt more convinced than ever that Providence 
had made me for a scholar. In my classes I won 
the eommondation of hoih professors ; especially 
in the class of Dialectic, wlierc an amdysis of 
Aristoilets method was highly i>raised by Master 
Sciudeman, the professor. This fine scholar and 
accomplished gentleman helped me in many ways, 
and for nigh two months, when he was sick of 
the fever, 1 lectured to his class in his stead. 

In the midsummer months I went down to 
Tweeddale again, where I astonished my father 
and all in the ]j>lace with my new learning, and 
also grieved them. For I had no love for tishiiigi, 
02 ’ shooting j I would scarce ride two miles for 
the pleasure of it ; niy fatliePs talcs, in which I 
deliglited before, had grown tiresome ; and 1 had 
110 liking for anything save bonding over books. 
When I went to Dawyck to see Jilarjoiy, slie 
knew not what had come over me, I was so full 
of whims and fancies. H)h John F she said, 
‘your face is as white as a woman’s, and you 
have such a horrible cloak. Go and get, another at 
once, you silly boy, and not shame your Mends.’ 
Yet even Slarjoiy had little power over me, for 
1 heeded her not, though aforetime I would have 
ridden post-huBte to Peebles and got me a new 
suit and x^aintecl my face if 1 had thought that 
thereby I would jileasure her. 

When the autumn came again I returned to 
college more inclined than ever for the life of a 
scholar. I fell to my studies with renewed zeal, 
and would doubtless have killed myself with 
work had 1 not been nearly killed with the 
fever, which made me more careful of my health. 
And now, like the weathercock I was, my beliefs 
diifted yet again. For, studying the schoolmen, 
who were the great upholders of Aristotle, I 
found ill ilieiu so many contradictions and j^hau- 
tasies which they fathered on their master that, 
aft.ir reading the diatribes of Peter Eamus and 
others- against him, I was almost x)m’suaded that 
I had been grievously misled. Then at last I 
saw that the fault lay not in Aristotle but in his 
followers, \yho sought to find in him things that 
were^ beyond the comx)as8 of his thought. So by 
degrees 1 came round toward the new philosox3hy 
whicli a j>arty in the college upheld. They swore 
..'by the ■ great names of Bacon and Galileo and 
philosophers ; but I hesitated to 
follow them, for they seemed to me to disdain all 
; rental xfiiilosopliy, which, I hold, is the greater 


study. I was of this way of thinking wlien I 
fell in one day wuth an English book, a transla- 
tion of a W’ork by a Frenchman, one Eenatus 
Descartes, published in London in the year 1049. 
It gave an account of the pu’ogress in xiliilosopby 
of t]]is man, who followed no school, but, clear- 
ing his mind of all x^resiq^positions, instituted a 
method for himself. This marked for me the 
turning-point ; for I gave in my allegiance with- 
out hesitation to this xdiilosopher, and ever since 
I have held by his system with some modilica- 
tions. It is needless for me to enter furthei* into 
my philosox^liy, for I liave by me a Avritten 
exposition of the works of this Descartes, with my 
own additions, Avliicli I intend, if God so xdease, 
to give soon to the world. 

For two years I abode at the colleg<^, thinking 
that 1 was destined by nature for a studious life, 
and harbouring thoughts of going to the univer- 
sity of KSaiunur to complete my studies. I tliouglit 
that my spirit was chastened to a fit degree ; and 
so no doubt it was, for those who had feared me 
at first on account of my heavy fist and straight- 
forward ways now o^jonly scolled at me Avithout 
fear of x^uuishment. Indeed, one went so far one 
day as to jostle me off the causeway, and 1 made 
no return, but went on as if nothing had 

happened, deeuung it beneath a wise man to he 
distracted by mundane trilles. Yet, miml you, in 
all this there wars nothing Christian or like unto 
the meekne.ss of our jMaster, as I have seen in 

some men, hut rather an absurd attenij)! to 
imitate those who Avould have lived very differ- 
ently had their lot been cast in our liot and 

turbid days. 

lIoAV all this Avas changed and I veei-ed round 
of a sudden to ilie 0X3X>f'^site 1 must hasten to 
tell. One Aj^ril day towards the close of my 

second year I was going uj) tlie High Street 
toAvard the Cathedral with a great x>ai'ce] of 
books beneath my arm, AAdmn I heard a shouting 
and a jingling, and a troo}> of horse came down 
the street, I stood back into the shelter of a 
cloorAvay, f(»r soldiers Avere Avont to bear little love 
to scholars, and I did not care to lisk their 
rough jests. From this x>lace I Avatehed their 
X)rogress, and a gallant sight it Avas. Some twenty 
men in huff jerkins and steel headpieces rode 
with a fine clatter of bridles and clank of swords. 
I marked their fierce, sun-broAvii faces and their 
dare-devil eyes as they looked haughtily doAvn on 
the crowd as on lower beings ; and es]iecially I 
marked their leader. He sat a fine bay horse 
Avitli ease and grace his xdiimed hat set off his 
high-coloured face and long brown curls v’orn in 
the fashion of the day ; and as he rode he bowed 
to the people Avith largo condescension. He Avas 
past in a second, but not before I had recognised 
the face and figure of my cousin Gilbert. 

1 stood for some minutes staring before me, 
Avhile the echoes of the horses’ lioofs died away 
down the street. TJiis, I thought, is the destiny 
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of my couAii, only two years my elder, a soldier, 
a gentleman, a greivt man in Ids place ; Avldle I 
am but a nauieless scliokr, dreandiig away my 
miinliQixl in the pursuits of a dotard. I was so 
overwhelmed with confusion that I stood gaping 
with a legion of thoughts and opposing feelings 
niiudng through my brain. Then all the old 
fighting spirit of my house rose within me. By 
Heaven ! I would make an end of this. I would 
got me home without delay ^ F woidd fling my 
books into the Clyde j I would go to the Avars ; 
I Avovdd be a great cavalier ; and, by the Lord ! I 
woiild keep np the name of the house. I Avas 
astonished m,yself at the sudden change in my 
feelings, for in the space of some ten minutes a 
AAdiole age had passed for me, and I had groAAUi 
from a boy to some measure of manhood. I came 
out from the close-mouth AAuth m}^ head in the air 
and defiance against alb the Avorld in my eye. 

Before I had gone fiA^e I met tlie lad 

who had jostled me aforetime, a big fellow of a 
raAV-boned Ayrshire house, and before he could 
speak I had him by the arm and had pulled him 


across the Avay into the college gardens. There 
I found a cpiiet, green place, and plucking off my 
cloak, I said, ‘Eoav, Master Dalrymple, you and 
I liaA^e a small account to set tie. V With that 
Ave fell to Avitli our fists, and in the space of a 
quarter of an hour I had beaten him so gricA^- 
ously that he was fain to cry for mercy. I let 
him go, and ivith much Avliimpering he slunk 
awuiy in disgust. 

Then I Avent into the town and bought myself 
a iieAv blade and a line suit of clotlies—all Avith 
the greatest gusto and lightness of heart. I AAxnit 
to the inn Avhere Maisie AAms stabled, and hade 
them have her ready for me at the college gate 
in an hour. Then I bade good-bye to alF my 
friends, but especially to Master Saiideman, from 
Avhoin I was loth to part. Mj books I did not 
fling into the Clyde, as at first I prop>osed, hut 
left injunctions that they Avere to he sent by the 
carrie2\ So, having paid all my debts — for my 
father had kept me Avell appointed Avith money ^ — 
I AvaA^ed a long fareAA'ell, and set out for my oavh 
country. 


THE FATE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MARUSORIPTS. 


PAET 11. 



ADELL’S manuscripts appear to have 
been removed and placed in the 
oak cabinet of his mansion at Ratlio 
House, as Ave learn from a memo- 
randum dated 28th July 1846, throe 
years before his death. Of the 
fragment of Wavcrley^ he mentions that it 
bore the Avatermark of 1810, and Avas evidently 
part of the MS. iioaa^ in the Advocates^ Library. 
The portion of Ivanhoe Avas purchased from ]\lrs 
Terry ; it had been sent during its composition 
to her husband in order to see how it could be 
dramatised. It AA\as reported that after Mr CadelPs 
deutli these MSS. had been offered for private sale 
for ^2000. EA’eiitually they were sold by Messrs 
Christie, Manson, & Woods in July 1867, and 
brought 1255 guineas. The folloAviiig are the prices 
and purchasers : 

■ -Pnee.,-. 

Marmioa 101 gs. 

Lady of the Lake 2G4 u 


.■■■■'..Purcliaser. 

■■ Mr'Haiway,:, ■ ■ 

Mr F, iliehardson. 

Mr Hope 8cott. 

Mr Hox>e Scott. 

F. Bichardson,. 

■ ; &■ BliodeSi:; 

Mr Hope Scott. 

Mr Hoi^e Scott. 

Mr F. Iliehardson, 

Mr F. Richardson, 

Mr Massey. 

With the exception of the five \mlunies of corre- 
spondence which Mr Cadell had stipulated should 


Vision of Don liodtii-ick 37 n 

Rokt'hy 130 n 

Lord of the Isles 101 m 

Introductory Essay on \ 

Popular Poetry 1 " 

Auchindrane 27 u 

Anne of Geiei’stein 121 n 

WaA^'crluy and Ivanhoe 1.30 u 
Tales of a Grandfather. 145 n 

Castle Dangerous 32 tf 

Count Bobert of Paris . 23 rr 


not pass out of his family, the remaining volumes 
Avere sold at the same place on July 9, 1868 : 

Price. Piircliaser. 

Quentin Durward £142 Mr Toovey, 

The Abbot 50 Mr John Murray, 

Chronicles of the Canongate, Ist) Tvr nr i -n 
, c. ■ a > MrMemlle. 

and 2d Senes.. > 

Woodstock 120 Mr Thorpe. 

The Betrothed 77 Mr Lauder. 

The Talisman 70 Mr Lander. 

St Hollands Well 120 'Mr Lauder. 

Vision of Don Roderick 57 Mr A. W. 12iriclc. 

These, with the .sale of proof-sheets of the original 
editions with Scott’s corrections, made iT074. The 
Fimte as has already been mentioned, was retained ; 
also Eedyauntlet and the five volmno.s of - letters 
AAdiich arc noAV in the possessiun of Caileirs 
eldest daughter, the DoAvager Lady Liston Fouiia. 
The note on Redamntkt runs : ‘ This, the original 
manuscript of EalgcvimUet^ I received as u gift 
from Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford on 0th 

April 1831 .— Rob. Cadbll, 1834.^ Sir James T. 
Gihson-Graig became the oAAmer of the Fair Maid 
of Perth for £105. The above portion of ToAes of 
a Ch'cmdfather Avas sold at Sotheby’s in 1897 for 
<£106 ; the Introductory Essay on Fo'pular Poetry, 
&c., for (now in the hands of Mr W. Brown, 
bookseller), and Castle Dangerous for «£32, St 
Fonmds Well Avas in the hands of Mr A. Skene in 
1871. At the sale of Scott relics belonging to Mr 
John A. Ballantyne (son of James Ballantyne) in 
1848, the MS, of The Blaeh Dwarf AA^as purchased 
by Mr Stillie, on commission foi‘ Sir William Tite, 
lor J28, 17s. 6d, ; the aiitlioFs proof-sheets of the 
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;; Life of Napoleon, in nine volumes, by Mr Taylor, 

for £4:7, 5s. ; the proofs of JVoodstock, Nigel, Quentin 
Lnrward, Tales of the Crusaders, Jvanhoc, Peveril, 

■ and Pirate were ptircliased by Mr Taylor for 
i;’ ^ Is, Messrs Blackwood purchased the Letters 

on Demonology for 10s. 

■: On 23d July 1890 two further volumes, part 

of the Cadell trust- estate, ■were sold at Sotheby^s. 
Tliese ■were Don PoJerich and Mother and Son, 

: The memoranda which Scott so kindly sent to 

' Robert Chambers to^vards a new’ edition of the 

Traditions of Edinhiirgh is very regularly wi'itten 
I in three folio pages, without an interlineation or a 

blot. That and several autograph letters arc now’ 
in the possession of Mr 0. E. S. Chambers. Amongst 
... a vast number of other valuable manuscripts left to 
/;■ . ■ ' Edinburgh University by the late David Laing are 

. , imrfcions of Kemhvorth and the Legend of Montrose, 

;■ ' u packet of Iiolugi*iiph letters of Walter Scott, W.S., 

/ , ' father of Sir Walter, and W. Laidlaw^’s narrative of 

i! ’ his first meeting with him. 

In his general preface to the Waverley Novels, 
written in 1 S2J), Scott has told the interesting story 
of the composition of JVavcrlcy, and how he came^ 
y,. to forsake poetry for prose narrative. In the year 

'v 1805 he wrote about -^ne-third of the first volume, 

and it was advertised to he published by John 
; Ballaiityne. Having gone as far as the vseventli 

di'. chapter, he showed the work to a critical friend, 

■who gave an nrifavoumble opinion of it, and this 
made him unwilling to test public opinion, and 
:-■■ perhaps 3-isk the loss of the poetical reputfitioii he 

liad already a(diieved. The work w^'as thrown aside 
ill the drawers of an old writing-desk, wdiieh, on 
■ i , coming to Abbotsfoi'd in 1811, w’aa placed in a 

^ ■ lumber gaiTet and was forgotten. Now and again 

his thoughts returned to the unfinished stey j and 
• tlie rising fame of Miss Edgeumrlh in depicting 
Irish character w’orked some emulation in Iiim to 
do the same for Scotland. By a happy accident, 
■•■’, in searching for some fishing-tackle, the long-lost 

;|' manuscript was discovered and quickly completed, 

;; , It was published by Constable on 7th July 1814, 

- and ■within five w-eeks, although iu the dead season, 

. '■ ^ 1000 copies had been sold, A second edition was 

ready in August, a third and fourth iu October 
^ ■; ' and November. A copjy of this first edition some- 

times fetches i- 20. 

■, ■ . ; A correspondent of Robert Chambers related 
, 1 ■ ' ; that Daniel Lizars had told him how’ he had 
; - aceidentall j seen the manuscript of JFamrky some 

; ’ years hefore.it appeared. He was quite aware at 

N J ^ the time that it in Scott’s handwriting, so that 
If - ; , more people must have shared tlie secret than is 
d'f. .-generally supposed. It appears to be the only 

b'*' volume in lolio MS,; the rest are all quartos of 

.A.v‘.' ' Tim mamiseript oif^averhy, purchased in Lon- 
, don at the^ sale q£ Constable’s manuscripts by Mr 




first Mr Hall intended to leave it as a h*gae.y, but 
changed his mind, and liandetl it over during his 
lifetime to the Advocates’ Library, on condition 
tliat it was shown to tlie public. He liad it bound 
in green leather, iu imitation of the other manu- 
scripts, but with blank paper in.serted coiTespoiul- 
ing to the gaps in the volume wdien compared 
with the printed wmrk. The total mini her of leaves 
is 210, Compared wdih the print of the first 
edition (1814), tlii.s manuscript contains wdmt cor- 
responds to 579 page.s of inmit, and has lost wdiat 
nearly corre.sponds to 515 pages of print. The first, 
or qnai’to, portion of the inannscript i.s -water- 
marked 1805; the folio portion is watermarked 
1813. At the end of Part 11. of jiosiscript the 
words ‘Our Scottish Addison’ are erased, being 
required in the dedication that folh)wa?d. The 
leaves forming tlie opening chapter w’eve bonglifc 
by Mr Hope Scott at Cadell’s sale in 1837, and 
w’ere at Abbotsford in 1871. It seems a pity that 
these .slionld not be added to tlie niaiinse3‘ipt of 
IVaverley in the Advocates’ Library. We believe 
that about tw’o years ago the Advocates’ Inbrary 
was oifered about six leaves of Waverley for £60, 
but refused to purcliase. 

On March 12, 1894, there w'as sold at Sotheby’s, 
London, the original maruiseript of Scott’s 
the property of the Hon. Mr,? Maxw'ell Scott, 
Al;)botsford. The two thick post-rpmrlo volumes, 
bound in russia leather, contain about 1000 page.s, 
very ininutely wu’itten. Tliis prize became the 
property of an Edinburgh collecloi*, Air W. Aloir 
Biyco, at the price of 198 guineas. It apip(?ar,s 
complete except for some leaves in Chapter Xl\h 
and the wdiole of Chapter XV. There are many 
corrections and interpolations on the left-hand 
pages. The same collector has the manuscript of 
Oomit Rohert of Paris, in.scribed wdih tlie name 
of its former posse-ssor, ‘Robert Cadell, 1834.’ 
Only a portion of this story, w'ritlen in the de- 
cadence of Scott’s poivers, i.s in liis own handwrit- 
ing ; he had called in tlie aid of Air and Airs 
AABlliam Liddlaw for its completion. The same 
purchaser has the original manuscript of Scott’s 
review for the Quarterly of Kirkton’s History of 
the Church of Scotland, wdtli an inscription from 
‘John Alurray to Robert Cooke, wdth kind regards, 
Sept. 1888,’ as also the review of an essay On 
Militafry Bridges, by Colonel Sir Howaird Douglas— 
both from the Cooke sale. Two other prizes of gi^eat 
value are possessed by Air Bryce — tlie service-book 
of Holy rood Abbey, bound in oak and leather, foi‘ 
irvliich he paid £250, and the original manuscript 
of Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, which cost ’him;, 
£104, Honest Allan, as is obvious from the whim- 
sical preface in his own haiulwriting, liad a good 
opinion of liis performance, as appears also from the 
note at the end giving date and day and hour in the 
evening when he finished it. This is from the Bos- 
well collection, and has a note in the handwriting of 
Sir Alexander Boswell relating how it came into his 
possession.' . _ , . • 
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THE FATE OF STE WALTER SCOTT^S MARITSCPJPTS. 


Scott’s Life of NiXfoleoii had its origin in a con- 
ference witli Constable in l\ray 1825. ‘The Grand 
Napoleon of tlie realms of as Scott facetiously 

dabbed lus publisber, ^vhose brain was tlieii seeth- 
ing with new Schemes^ had struck out the. idea of 
issuing periodically tlie series of cheap volumes 
which were afterwards realised m GonstahUs ilfe- 
cellany. Constable’s first notion was to take tlie held, 
at Scott’s suggestion; with a ‘Life of tlie Napo- 
leon,’ in foiu’ volumes, the series to be sandwiched 
with the novels by the author of Waverlcy. Scott 
had commenced work in June with a short preli- 
minary sketch, of the Frencli Eevolution, the events 
of wliich belonged to his own time. Constable 
poured in material to 39 Castle Street until Scott’s 
little parlour became ‘more like an auctioneer’s pre- 
mises than an author’s so that lie was fain to say : 


How my fancy could prance 
In a dance of romance ! 

But iny house I must swap 
With some Emklingnag 

Ere I grapple, God bless me, with Emperor Nap. 


The introduction proved so long that Constable 
soon saw that four volumes would never complete 
the work. Scott’s Journal shows how he toiled at 
this task during the months of 1820. This and 
the Chronicles of the Cauongale were in progress 
together. The commercial crisis and failure of 
Constable and Ballantyne only caused him to stoop 
and hear a heavier load, assuming the debt of 
Ballantyne & Co. lie now led a life of toil and 
seclusion from compaii}^, rarely' dining out or even 
receiving a singh* guest at home, while he seemed 
to grudge every minute that he was not at Ids desk. 
A visit to Paris for information cost him about 
£200, ’idle damp sheets of a rrencli inn were re- 
membered by severe afte]*-flbs of rlienmatism, and 
the growing sluggishness of his blood and increasing 
lamenesg became maiked, while his handwriting 
was more erampetl and eoiifused. His Journal 
contains sudi entries as ‘Worked hard to-day,’ or 
‘Uninterrupted to-day, and did eight leaves,’ which 
was ef|ual to from four to five of the closely-printed 
pages of the original edition of his Bonaparte. 
Another day he ecjualled twenty -four pages of 
print. Reluctantly he had to make up his mind 
to nine thick and closely -printed volumes, d’he 
story he tlioiiglit so intei’esting iu itself ‘that there 


is no fear of the book answering. Siii^erficial it 
must he, but I do not care for the charge. Better a 
superficial book which brings well and strikingly 
together the known and acknowledged facts, than 
a dull, boring narrative, pausing to see farther into 
a millstone at every moment than the nature of 
the millstone adniits.’ Ballantyne discovered iu 
the proof-sheets a whole passage of the history 
which had been repeated. 

Ill his /omnd he Avrote : ‘But I am “Nap. Bon.”* 
again, which is always a change, because it gives a 
good deal of reading and research, whereas Wood- 
and such -like, being extempore from 
mother-wit, is a sort of spUiniiig of the In'ains, of 
wliich a man tires. After all, 1 have fagged 
through six pages, aiul made ])oor Wnrin.ser lay 
down his sword on the glacis of Mantua— and. my 
head aches — my eyes aclie— my back aches — so does . 
my breast— and I am sure my heart aches — Avhat 
can Duty Avant inore?’ lie told Mr Adolplms 
that ‘he could have done it better if he could liaA'e 
written at more leisure, and Avitli a mind more at 
ease.’ In addition to the commercial ruin in Avhich 
^Iie had been plunged— for he Avas but AAmrking for; 
his creditors — came the death of his Avife. He liA’ed 
the life of a hermit for the ^s^ost part, .save attend- 
ing the Court fi\"e days iu the Aveek. Lockhart 
belicA^os that this task barely occupietl him more 
than twelve months. The result of this prodigious 
activity in the midst of ‘pain, sonw, and ruin’ 
AAUis munificeut for his creditors, as the lir.<t,and 
second editions proiluced ^18,000 ; IFoothiock 
realised £8000. An amanuensis who assisted him 
for a short time says that on some days he Avorked 
from 6 A.M. till 0 P.M., Avilhont interruption, save 
for hreakfast and dinner. While he Avas dictating, 
his thoughts flowed freely ; indeed he carried on 
two trains of thought at one lime, dietating and 
composing the passage before him Avhile preparing 
at the same time for Avhat Avas to come. - 

Sir Williuni Stirling- Maxwell has said that be 
never took doAvn a volume of Scott’s Aviitings pub- ' 
lished in or after lS2(i witliout thinking that they, ■ 
like the Avater from the Avell of Bethleliem wlikb' 
David refused to drink, represented ^ die : heart’s . 
blood of a brave man’s life.’ Could be haA^e handled 
the Napoleon MS, lie might have said this Avitb even 
greater ti’iithfii]nes.s. 


THE GIJENARD E O C K. 


CHAPTim III. 


LOWRY soon began to feel 
fcbe awlcAvardness of the situation. 


It AA^as not to his liking to sit thus 
face to face Avitli the man he was 
presently to fight ; the enforced 
companionship seemed intolerable. 

... He offered to take one , of the oars, so that 
he might turn Ins back on his enemy ; but 
Tregeima said, ‘Niver mind j us ’ll catch a .breeze 


Avlien we’m clear o’ the Boint.’ And his voice, 
and manner Avere suavity itself. Perhaps he, too, 
realised the absurdity of the position, for there AVas . 
a good-humoured gleam in his eyes. ‘ ! 

Lowry, as he scoAvled at his adversary, inwardly. 'V 
resented the man’s serenity of conntenaBee ; he felt., 
that it AA^as outrageously out of place. The occasion;; 
demanded some ferocity of aspect, or , at lea^t a 
decent stolidity ; and this smiling geniality was uri 
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affront in itself, lie stuck liis pipe grinilj^ between 
liis teetb, and fumbled vainly in bis pockets for 
tobacco. Tregenna, observing bis dilemma, flung 
bis own poucli across and said simply, ^Yoii’m 
welcome.^ . This civility only increased Gabriel’s 
•discomfort 5 be was doubtful whether be could 
accept the tobacco with grace, or refuse it wdtliout 
eburlisbness. Finally, be filled bis pipe, and re- 
turned the poucli with a nod of acknowledgment 
He piifled vigorously, as though lie ■would fain blow 
a veil of smoke between Iiimself and the intolerable 
smile of bis opponent 

It ^vas a great relief when the sail was hoisted 
and Tregenna changed ^lis position. There was a 
fair wind, and they made rapid headway, and were 
soon abreast of Tregulva Head, the great black 
promontory at whose base tho big sea.s break — and 
■the ships sometimes. 

*The last time I was on the Gurnard,’ said 
'Tregenna, lighting his own pipe, Gvas February. 
There’s serpen tino splinters to be picked up on the 
u'ock diiferent to what you can find in the cove or 
■on the. mainland — greeny stones, wi’ veins u’ bliddy 
.red, I earn’d some o’ they home to niy sou Jan. J 
"Mr son Jan’s ’prenticed to Josiah Creed the serpen- 
tine-worker, an’ he’s g^-ting on famous. Us ’ll take 
Nvan or two 0’ they greeny stones back with us in 
the boat ; they ’m good for cannel-stick.?, an’ paper- 
weights, an’ sich trade.’ 

Lowry <lid not appreciate the man’s conversation 
more than he liked his demeanour ; he felt 
it was utterly inappropriate. The circumstances 
!'ef|iiired a stern silence ; he could have suffered 
threats or curses without further wrath ; but here 
was, this irritating fellow babbling of greeny stones I 

It was a glorious morning, and Tregenna lolled 
•contentedly, and blew his smoke skyward vutli 
an air of ax)preciation and gratitude.; but Lowry 
crnuchecl as be sat, and spat between his knees. 
They sailed past the romantic little cove of Gullion, 
with its fantastic rocks and islets glowing in the 
summer sea like an archipelago in Fairyland. 

^My son Jan,’ resumed Tregenna, Muitli cut the 

■ Longsliips. out o’ stone, an’ ’tis ’xactly like light- 
house, rocks, an’ all. There’s to be a .serpentine 
pulpit in Tregartlia church to the inimory 0’ Squire 
Vivian, an’ Parson Ti’even nick says my son Jan’s 
to cut wan o’ the panels.’ 

Lowry did not vouchsafe a reply to any of these 
observations, and whenever he spoke regarding 

■ the management -of the boat, it was in curt mono- 
' -syllabled. , ' ‘ 

; -The Gurnard Bock was now in sight ; twice a clay 
-Ihe tide covers it,, and twice a day it emerges an 
island from the sea. Its remote resemblance to the 
"'fiah froni winch it dexuves its name i.S only per- 
‘'ceptible at very , low winter and from a .southerly 
point' of view. It lies half-a-znile from the land, 
'mith-west.of ,tbe light on Trovasse Point. 

As. 'they,; neared the' rock the topmasts of a 
'isunkan veAl' were descried at the north-eastern 
^stiretnity of the Httle island. Six weeks befcjre, 





the brig Hironddle of Havre was driven in a gale 
on the Gurnard, and had gone down with all hands. 
The two slender masts now rust.*, from the placid 
water like reeds in a pond. 

‘’Tis a wonder that riggiii’ hutlin’t broke awmy 
yet,’ said Tregenna, ‘for there’s a pxxrty strong 
current there.’ 

To which Lowry responded, in the one speech be 
made during the voyage, ‘Is.*?, ’tis strange. I should 
ha’ thought her’d a-goue to splinters in two tide.s.’ 

Tliey lowered their sail when they approached 
the reef, and Lowin' took the oars, while Tregenna 
di’ew oT his boots and stockings to wade, saying to 
his companion, ‘Niver mind thy boots ; I’ll beach 
her.’ 

So they ran their boat into the pebbles at the 
only po.ssible landing point, Ti’egenna wading knee- 
deep and pulling her in, wliile Lowry leapt dry- 
footed ashore. Then together they hauled the 
boat up the ridge of pebbles. 

‘There 1 that’s wan of they stones I’ cried 
Tregenna, picking up a fragment of rock that had 
not yet been worn to pebble .smoothness, and dipping 
it in a pool, displayed its wet colours. ‘’Tis green 
mainly, but there’s black and gray in it, an’ the 
rid rins witli the white ; ’tis like jade an’ agate an’ 
onyx all in wan, with a stmke o’ cornelian ; ’tis 
fit for a king’s ornament wlien ’tis polished, an’ my 
son Jan ’ll turn a goblet out o’ thicky .stone that’ll 
be worth fifteen shillings.’ 

He deposited his treasure in the bottom of the 
boat, and together they rambled over the one acre 
of island, searching for precious pebbles. Lowry 
against his will found himself drawui into the que:<fc, 
and it was with something akiu to pleasure that he 
picked up a big stone even more splendid than the 
first and carried it to the boat. 

Bound Trevasse Puiiit there hove in .sight a huge 
ironclad, steaming west— an unwonted spjectacle .so 
near the shore ; and the two men, spell-bound, 
watclicd the pas-siiig of tlie great ship. 

Then Tregenna, turning .suddenly to the otimr, 
cried, ‘Kow for this fight — for time’.s going, an’ the 
tide ’3 running .swift.’ And he Hung his cap on fclie 
ground and rolled up the .sleeve.s of lii.s guernsey. 

Lowuy, tossing hi.s cap beside the other, said, ‘’Tis 
bad footing for naked feet ; better put on thy boots,’ 

‘ No odds for that I ’ answered Tregenna. 

‘Then us ’ll fight equal,’ said Gabriel, drawing 
off his own boots. Then facing the other, he con- 
tinued with a frankness that was strange to him, 
his countenance cleainng like a sky after storm : 
‘ There ’.s wan thing to be said to ’ee, John Tregenna ; 
whether I’m be,st man, or thee, in this yer fight, 
out o’ the fight tliee’rt the best man by a long sight, 
an’ I ’m soiwy I struck ’ee-^ cruel .sorry.’ 

Wliat answer Tregenna would have made to this 
admission cannot be chronicled, for ,hi.s eye.s were 
fixed on the watex', and he cried in sudden con- 
sternation, ‘The boat 1 ’ 

' And, there, a good hundred yards fi^om the x'oek,' 
biioyaufe on the infiowing tide, drifted their boat, 
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A Hubaiclence of the pebbles bad brought it to the 
water’s edge, and the tide had crept in and lifted 
it; and \\diile they .stood watching the mighty 
vessel that betokened the immunity of the realm, 
their own little ark of safety was bobbing unre- 
garded on the sea. 

The empty boat danced upon the sim-smitten 
waters as they watched her like a thing consciously 
free of oar and tiller. For a minute there -was a 
siguitlcant silenee ; then Lowry spoke,: 

>’Tis a terrible judgment on fighting-— in half- 
an-hour the Gurnard ’ll be covered. Can ’ee swim, 
John Tregenim 

*■ Tss, a bit ; but not far in that current.’ 

*Ay, ’tis worse than broken water,’ said Lowry, 
‘ an’ stronger than it looks ; ’tis a nasty bit, to be 
■sure!’ 

‘There’s no chance of a boat from the shore,’ 
said Tregenna, ‘for there’s no fishing hereabouts, 
an’ ’tis too far to signal the Channel shipping.’ 

‘Iss, too far; they’d niver heed our motions — 
’twid be like the antics o’ emmits.’ 

Minute by minute the area of the reef diminislied ; 
every wave altered the geography of, the little 
island ; isthmus, promontory, bay, appeared and 
disappeared, and the one acre of dry rock had 
shrunk to half* 

Then a strange thing happened to the boat. It 
had been carried in the direction of the sunken brig, 
and after gyrating in the cross-currents, was now 
drifting straight on to the emergent topmasts. Its 
bow struck the protruding yard of the rnizzen, and, 
slowl}^ veering round, it was caught in a triangle of 
mast and spar and rope. 

‘Tis surely catched in the riggin’,’ cried Tregenna; 
for both were watching the truant boat. 

‘Surely ’tis l’ ans-wered Lowry ; and when the 
boat showed no sign of resuming its abandoned 
career, he continued slowly : ‘Tis a bim^e swim, 
blit I ’ll try it. The distance is nought, but I know 
that ugly waiter — it rins swift, an’ there ’s a draggiu’ 
weight in it ; an’ there ’s a whirl that swayetli ’ee 
round an’ round. Did ’ee see how the boat spinned ? 
I’m longer in the limbs than thee, John Tregenna, 
an’ I reckon I’m spryer in the waiter. You bide 
here, aiT I ’ll swim for the boat.’ 

While Lowry stripped, Tregenna said, ‘ If ’tis to 
be that us drown, I ’d ha’ wished that us washed in 
together not thee wan place an’ me another, for 
folks to intcrprit evil, but strapped an’ buckled wan 
to another for a sign an’ token that there was peace 
betwixt us at the finish.’ 

To which Lowry rejdied phlegmatically, ‘Keep 
yer eye on they clothes o’ mine, an’ doan’t ’ee let 
the tide float ’em.’ 

Gabriel walked in stalwart nakedness to the edge 
of the rock, and took the deep water with a plunge. 
He swam warily, with a steady breast-stroke, not 
making direct for the boat, but seeking by a detour 
to avoid the whirl. He made good progress at first ; 
but wlmn he neared the troubled water,. Tregenna, 
who watched every stroke, saw That he laboured 


painfully, and there were several minutes wdien 
his head appeared stationary, and man and current 
seemed equally matched. However, he struggled 
through the dangerous eddies and reached the 
placid water beyond, and had covered about two- 
thirds of the distance, when, to the dismay of 
swimmer and watcher, the tide lifted the boat clear 
of the impeding rigging, and it drifted away past 
all possibility of recapture. 

Lowry swam on towards the rigging of the brig — 
he could do no other. He reached one of the masts, 
and after a few moments of gasping exhaustion he 
clambered to the yard. The Gurnard Bock hud 
now diminished to a triangular patch that a 
cutter’s mainsail might have covered, and Tre- 
genna stood thereon waving his hand in greet- 
ing. It was evident that the rock wmnld be com- 
pletely submerged in a few minutes. The two men 
were within easy hail of each other, and Lowry 
shouted : 

‘ You must swim for your life !’ 

‘ Ay, ay, I ’m coming ! ’ responded the other as 
he made ready. 

*. ‘You must strip 1 ’ cried Lowry ; ‘strip ! Every 
rag ’ll be a drag on ’ee.’ 

But Tregenna did not strip. He had little hope 
of reaching the refuge of the rigging. He was not 
the swimmer the other was, ami lie knew it. If 
drowning was to be his fate, lie would, rather not be 
cast ashore naked and unseemly, but clothed and 
decent, Avearing the garments of his wife’s knitting. 

He swam steadily, and it was Lowry’s turn to 
watch. It was soon evident that lie would never 
cope with the current, and Lowr}’, witli a shout of 
succour, dropped into the \vater and made towards 
him. 

Then Gabriel Lowry did a mighty piece of 
swimming ; tlie other had already gone under 
twice, and was iloundering aimlessly when Lowry 
clutched him at the neck. Tregenna was lielpless ; 
his limp body swayed in the current at a right 
angle from liis rescuer. The sunken rocks, with 
their jags and hollows barely covered by the water, 
tore the tide into a dozen conflicting courses, and 
once caught in this turmoil, swimming was all but 
impossible ; all Lowry could do was to keep him- 
self and his bui\len alloat, for the under- tow dragged 
at his legs, and its suction was like a palpable clutch. 
A tooth of black rock, ri.sing a foot from the water, 
gave him a minute’s respite ; seizing the slippery 
projection, he rested, while Tregenna gasped, ‘ Let 
me go, and save yourself ! ’ and tried to tear the 
other’s hand from his throat. But Lowry kept his 
grip, and away they were borne on the cross- 
currents in a zigzag course. Then Lowry coultl 
see the edge of the ‘race,’ the clearly defined limit 
of the turbulent water— a straight white line of 
froth ; beyond that line was comparative safety. 
Inch by inch he fought the current ; his strength 
was almost spent, his stroke grew feeble and spas- 
modic, when he was suddenly conscious of a slacken* 
ing of the pressure that bore in upoivliim, a feeling. 
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of relief as if a weight had been loosened from his 
limb.s, and floating in tranquil green water, he re- 
laxed his clutch of Tregenna^s throat, and drawing 
a deep breath, he turned to the Porthillian man 
with a smile of triumph. 

To gain the rigging was now a comparatively 
easy matter; and when tliey Lad climbed from the 
water, Tregeiina, wringing bis yellow beard said, 
‘YoiiVe succoured me this day, Gabriel Lowry.’ 
To wliicli Lowry readied, ‘Nay, I ’ve only got ’ee 
into a purty pickle, for j'er us be naytlier aOoafc 
nor ashore, but bangin’ beUvixt the say an’ the 
firmyment.’ 


ghapi’BR it. 

HE case of the two men was still desperate 
enough. It was a precarious perch, this 
yard : of the sunken Hirondalle^ for the 
mast treiublcd wuth their weight, as 
thoiigh it might break away at any moment. The 
Gurnard Rock had disappeared, and there was 
nothing but watex to the soawai-d. They could sec 
the top of the lighthouse oii Trevasse Point, tW 9 
miles distant, the lantern showing over the olow of 
the headland. The immediate coast was ])recipitoiis, 
sheer walls of rock that offered iio fuuihold at 
high-water ; and the only place where a swinmier 
could laud was }3iibbly Cove, whose narrow entry 
a man might make or miss. Far up on the tdilf 
there was one outlying cottage of the little parish 
of Peiigonney, and cattle grazing, but no oilier sign 
of life or habitation. 

All the sullenness liad disappeared from Lowry ; 
it Was as though the perilous water had in some 
sacramental way washed the iil-liuniour out of the 
man, and there was a gleam of geniality in his dark 
face. As for Trcgenna, he soon recoverci I his serenity, 
and was as jovial as a man may be whose stomach is 
ludf-tilled with sea-water. He wrung Ids gai-meuts 
and hung them up to dry, and at limes the twf> men 
waved them with much shouting towards the shore ; 
but there was no sign of help, 

A clasp-knife, a lobticco-poiich and pipe, and a 
box of matches were the contents of Tregenna’s 
pockets. Tlio match-box was of metal, and Otted 
as closely as a watidi-ca^e; they dried tlie damp 
matches in the sun, but the saturated tobacco defied 
ignition. Lowry, an abuudoned smoker, cut an 
inch of pendent rope and charged the pipe witli the 
tow, but found 110 solace in the experiment. 

‘^Here us must bide till nightfall, 1 reckon,’ 
said Tregenna, ‘ when your friends ’il surely come 
a-Bearelun? lor ’eed 

maybe/ answ^erod Lowry; ‘or p’raps the 
Porthillian chaps T1 come for thee.’ 

Nay,’ said the other, smiling, ‘ my mates kimw 
^ nort o’ this fightin’ expedition ; ye see J ’m reckoned 
t: 'a ^tiddj, harmless man, an’ no fighter*’ 

:s;4 when they shifted their position on the 

and there was an unusual tremor of the mast, 
: ’.^Wethiug bobbed up on the surface of the water 


and drifted away beneath them— something that 
the vibration had liberated from the entanglement 
of the submerged rigging. It looked at first glance 
like black seaweed, but was long dark bair, and 
with it there were gray garments floating, 

Lowry turned pale beneath his sun-brown, and 
Tregenna said solemnly, ‘Cap’n’s wife, I reckon — 
qioor sawl 1 ’ 

So Iho long hours of the afternoon ^vore on, and 
the summer day died as it had lived, gloriously. 
The sun dipped into the Atlantic, and light clouds 
blew up from the sea and dappled the sky with 
crimson. The western cliffs were afinine, aTid the 
great headland of Trevassc, bright gold from base 
to summit, gleamed across the waters like a pro- 
montory of Eldorado. 

Cold, cramped, famished, the two men clung to 
the mast, and valiantly kept up their courage. They 
shared the half-dried garments, and attempted to 
find some huniour in the allotment. 

Tlieii the night came on, moonless, but marvel- 
lously clear and fine. The sky was alive with stars 
and the sea with pbospliorus. The .swirl of water 
around the mast gleamed like lirpxid fire, and every 
ripple was a touch of white radiance. Once again 
the Gurnard Island rose from the sea, and the eddies 
circled the emergent rocks with a luminous fringe. 

‘’Tig a brave night!’ cried Tregenna, but his 
teeth chattered ; and he essayed a snatch of song : 

‘ Did ’ce ever iiear tell o’ !St Ives, 

Y^hero the men be afeard o’ tlieiv wives, 

An’ the wimmen ’ 

‘Sing something seemlier,’ interrupted Lowry, 
‘for the judgmeni ’s still awvor us.’ And Tregenna 
ventured on a IMctbuclist hymn, In a voice husky 
with iiuich vain shouting. 

The revolving light on Trevasse Point {^ent a sliuft 
of lu'illiaiicy across the water at qiiarter-minule 
inteivalh, and they watched it till the recurring 
gleam distressed them with its qiej’sisteiit regulaiity. 
Inland, they could see the lights in the windows of 
the cottage at Pengooney ; and above Pengooney 
hung the pole-star. 

Then a thought came to John Trcgenna. lie cut 
a length of rope from the rigging, and, unravelling 
the strands, improvised a torch. The tarry hemp 
burnt with a blaze, and as he waved the fiariug 
brand above his head ho cried to his comj)aniun, 
‘ If tiiere ’s a coastguard or anybody ashore looking 
say ward, they ’ll surely see this signal.’ 

Young Dick Aliiudy of Pengooney was fetching 
turfs for the hearth -fire, when from the emiueiice 
of the turf -rick he saw a strange light upon the sea, 
and called into the house, ‘ Father, father 1 there ’s 
curious lights upon the waiter !’ 

‘ Whereabouts, m}’’ son ? ’ asked old Isaac Mimdy. 
* My aged eyes be gettin’ climmei’ hi iver.’ 

‘Nigh the Gurnard, where the French brig 
foundered.’ 

‘ What soorfe o’ lights be ’em 1 Sticldy lights like 
a boat’s light P 
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‘ No ; (lancin’, flickerin’ lights. They ’m all of a 
quiver.^ 

‘ Poor sawls ! ’ cried the old man in an awed 
voice ; ‘ poor foreign sawls ! ’ 

‘Why, father ! what do ’ee think they be V 

‘Tlie Lord knaws ! But they ’m no lawful lights 
to be dancin’ awver drownded folks ! ’ 

‘ I ’m aboard ’tis some signal o’ distress, father ; us 
had lietter ask Uncle Peter.’ 

So they descended the hill, and sought Uncle 
Peter where he was always to be [‘oiirid — in the 
corner of the settle at the ‘ Blue Anchor,’ with half- 
a-dozen convivial cronies. 

‘There’s lights upon the watter, Uncle Peter — 
coorious lights that flicker liere and flicker there ; 
do ’ee think ’tis a sign o’ distress, or something evil 
in the darkness ?’ 

‘Signals, surely!’ cried Uncle Peter, a shrewd- 
faced, corpulent little man. ‘We must have the 
boat out ; and you must go, Isaac I\Iuudy, for 
yon ’ill the wan man that can get a boat out o’ 
Bubbly Gove in the dark.’ 

But ohl Isaac drew back. ‘ If ’tis mortal man in 
mortal ilanger I’ll go,’ said he; ‘but if ’tis some 
spGri’itual adventure ’ — — 

‘ Come, Isaac ! ’ said Uncle Peter briskly, ‘ we 
never reckoned ’ee a coward.’ 

‘ Coward ! ’ roared Isaac, seizing unreasonably on 
the word ; ‘Tis piirty late in the day to call me a 
coward, an’ me iourteen year eox’n o’ the Lantrissy 
lifeboat, an’ niver missed but wan launch, wdien 
’twas dm a poiiltice so’s I couldn’t sit fitly.’ 

‘Como, come! we’re wasting precious time,’ said 
Uncle Petej-, reaching for his stick. ‘I’d go myself 
if ’twasn’t that I’m eaten dru with rheumatics.’ 

So the group of men descended the narrow combe 
that leads to Bubbly Cove, Uncle Peter hobbling 
on two sticks, and one of the younger men cariy- 
irig a stable-lantern. Ilalf-wav down they caught 
sight of a iiickering light on the sea, that Hared 
and circled for lialf-a-rninutc and Avas lost. 

‘’Tis this side o’ the Gurnard 1’ cried Uncle 
Peter ; ‘ though Avhat ’tis I can’t for the life o’ me 
make out.’ 

Old Isaac Mundy had cpmrrelled all the way 
down. ‘ Coward, he I ? Aw, well 1 if a man lives 
long enough lie’ll surely hear news 1 ’ 

‘Ko, no, Isaac! you’m a proper hero, an’ us all 
kiiaw it.’ But Isaac had a grievance, and was not 
to 1)0 easily appeased. 

‘ Iss, 1 ’in a coward ! Dick, my son, you ’d better 
rin home to your mother, an’ teli her to tear up the 
Portygese letter that’s folded in the big Bible— 
thicky letter from the Portygese consul, wi’ the 
coat-of-aiins o’ the King of Portygal hisself in the 
corner. ’Twas writ when the San Josy went scat on 
the Pinnacles, an ’ m brought off the crew o’ tweiity- 
ilree. There’s the word “dooty ” in that letter, an’ 


“ himdauntcd,” an’ “ hintrepidity,” an’ other lies 
consarnin’ old Isaac Mundy, an’ ’tis time thicky 
letter was a-teared up.’ So, with the old fellow 
grumbling all the way, they reached the beach, and 
carried the boat (there is only one at Bubbly Cove) 
down to the water. 

Old Isaac and Dick entered the boat, each taking 
an oar and rowing waidly beUveen the rocks, which 
Isaac kneAv as a man knoAVs his fingers; and they 
Avere soon out of the narroAV entry of the cove into 
the open Channel. Each stroke smote the phosphor- 
escent Avater into fire, and the Avake of the boat was 
a long streak of cjuiA^ering radiance. The tide Avas 
AVitli them, and they made rapid headAA’ay. 

‘Can ’ee see aught, Dick?’ asked Isaac in a 
sort of Avhisper. To tell the truth, the snpei*sti- 
tions old man had heen rowing for some minutes 
with his eyes shut. 

At this moment Dick, looking oAmr Ins shoulder, 
saAV a sight to appal a hero ; he suddenly stopped 
roAAung, arrested by the vision that frightmied wliiie 
it fascinated him. 

The glare of a swaying torch fell Avith fantastic 
effect upon two half-naked figures, poi.sed ahtive the 
Avater as by magic, Avithout lioat or sign of liouting 
thing beneath them, and in tlf» fitful yellow gleam 
the forms looked grotesque — demoniac. Then the 
flame flickered doAAm into the sea, and the appari- 
tions Amnished. 

‘’Tis a strange, fearsome sight, father!’ gasped 
Dick. But Isaac did not look ; Avilh closed eyes 
and chattering teeth, he gripp(?d liis oar in terror. 

Then out of the darkness came a shout : ‘ Boat 
ahoy!’ 

‘Ahoy !’ echoed Dick as manfully as he coukk 

‘Boat ahoy! Help! help) 1 help!^ There were 
noAV tAvo A'oices calling, 

‘ Where be ’ee 1 ’ cried Dick. 

‘Here, in the riggin’ o’ the Fi^eneh Imig I’ 

‘Lord ha’ .mercy upon us !’ gasped the old man, 
‘they’m sperrits, Dick — French .speri’ils, six weekn 
departed ! ’ 

But Dick had more, logic. ‘ They ’iii no foreigners, 
father, for they spake good Oornish IDuglish.’ And 
to banish Avhat remained of his fears, he sang at the 
top of his voice. : 


And across the water, Johix Tregenna’s husky 
tenor flung back the ansAver : 

‘ There is haalm in Gilead, brother, 

B.Tulni for thoe — ee ! ' 

Taking the oar. from his trembling parent, Dick^ 
roAved sturdily tOAvard the voice, and in a few_. 
minutes the two combatants of the Gurnard Bock,' 
numbed and exhausted, were lying in the boat, 
speeding shoreward. 


‘ Is there haalni in Gilead, brother, 
Baalm for me ? ’ 
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WEIGHTED SILK 

By T* L. PHiPSOJf, Ph.I)* 


HE silk industry is at present in a 
ratlier critical condition, occasioned 
By excesses cominitted in tlie prac- 
tice of * -weighting ’ ' tlie fahries made 
of this material. The subject is 
^vorthy of particulai’ attention on 
the ]3art of all connected with the silk-trade, the 
future of which appears to depend upon it. 
Katuralists have long been aware that when the 
silkworm spins its cocoon every thread is covered 
over by a kind of gummy matter wliich can be 
washed away by boiling water. Thi.s gummy 
covering is very similar (but not absolutely iden- 
tical) in its chemical nature or composition to 
silk itself j but it is soluble in water, which silk 
is not. On the fibre as produced by the silk- 
worm there is about 25 per cent, or a quarter of 
its weight, of this peculiar covering. 

How, before the material is submitted to dye- 
ing, this soluble gummy matter, or ‘ sericine/ 
as- it - is sometimes called, should be all washed 
out ; for it ia wall known that silk is never 
seen in its naturur^eauty and lustre until this 
substance has been completely removed by boiling 
witli soap and water, or by means of steam. 

A textile hibric, as every one knows, consists of 
two parts, the ivarp and the wefL The latter, 
being generally concealed behveen the warp 
threads, or so woven as to be seen only on the 
back of the fabric, need not have this gummy 
matter- removed — that is, it need not be lustrous. 
This was the first step in the Sveighting’ of 
silk : the gummy matter was left on the threads 
forming the weft of the fabric. 

This practice appears to have arisen a long 
time ago in Europe, -whilst in the East — in China, 
Japan, India, anfl Persita— the tissue was always 
bright on. both sides, the gummy covering of the 
fibre having invariably been removed from the 
threads forming both the warp and weft C4radii- 
ally the Erencli dyers began to increase the 
weight of their silk in other ways, in order to 
.compete with the brocade-^yeavers of Italy. Prom 
the time of Louis XIY. to that of the First 
Empire in France, both the warp and the weft 
thread.^ wei^e usually boiled and cleansed of the 
^sericiiie.’ But in the time of Hapoloon L a 
notable, decline set in, and in a comparatively 
short time it developed into a truly fraudulent 
practice. It was discovered that by plunging the 
raw silkj whether washed or not, into certain 
astringent decoctions containing tannin, the latter 
adhered to the fibre or combined -with it. In 
this manner it was found easy to bring the silk 
that had lost its gum by washing up to its 
original weight, and to increase its bulk consider* 
Ably^at .tho same tima 

' Such practices were well known in England as 
^arly as j.the time of King Charles L, for about 


1630 this unfortunate monarch issued a procla- 
mation forbidding the ‘deceptions in the dyeing 
of silk,’ consisting in the addition to the dyeing 
.mixture of injurioas substances calculated to in- 
crease the weight of the material. A few years 
later, however, he withdrew this prohibition to 
some extent, ‘having become better accpuiiuted 
with the .subject,’ as his Majesty candidly observes. 

At the present day the practice of weighting 
silks by means of astringent extracts, salts of tin, 
silicate and phosphate of soda, and a variety of 
other .sub.stances 3 all more or less injurious to the 
wear of the fibre, has reached such a height that 
it is seriously affecting the trade. This is especi- 
ally the case as regards black silk ; but fabrics of 
other colours suffer in the same manner. 

It iLsed to he remarked that a .silk dress or a 
silk handkerchief would la.st a lifetime ; and this 
is almo,st true for absolutely pure silk. But in 
much of the fabric sold at the present day there 
is not more than 10 or 12 per cent, of real silk, 
all ,the rest being extraneous matter applied to 
the fibre in the deceptive process of ‘ weighting.’ 

Pure silk when burnt leaves a quantity of ash 
which is always comsiderably less than 1 per 
cent. ; but the ash left by some weighted silks 
has iDeen found to amount to as much as 48 per 
cent, of the weight of the fabric. 

The extraneous sub.stances to Avhich we have 
alluded are caused to adhere to the fibre by 
pa.s.sing the skeins through hot baths of tannin 
extracts, tin salts, salts of iron, antimony, potash, 
&c, ■ and it has been found tliat when a .silk 
much charged with such substaiice.s is heated it 
will not burn with flame, but will only smoulder 
away, leaving a very lai’ge amount of a.sh behind. 

But these weighted silks are, however, of so 
combustible a nature that some have been known 
to take fire spuutaneou.sly, a result due to the 
gradual decomposition of the substances used for 
weighting, and disastrous fires have been traced 
to this cause. Spontaneous combustion is liable 
to break out more especially in black silks that 
are stored in warm, dry places. 

Look at it how we will, the weighting of silks 
is a nefarious practice which slioiild be forbidden 
by law. It causes a black silk dress to become 
more or less shabby in a single twelvemonth. 
Skeins of German - dyed silk have been often 
found to be thus increased to the extent of 400 
per cent, of their original weight. Such silk 
has, of course, no lustre ; but that is of no 
consequence, because when woven it will be 
covered by a warp that has lustre. This exces- 
sive 'weighting, besides increasing the combusti- 
bility, swells up the tissue and pads the fabric 
like stuffing a cushion, giving it ‘a fictitious feel, 
appearance, and substance.^ 

This unfortunate state of things has arisen, 
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say? a competent authority', ‘from tlie insatiable 
pressure of the silk-merchant’s buyer for cheap- 
ness, and the degenerate spirit of commercial 
coiiipetition among the manufacturers themselves,’ 
Under such severe trade pressure artificial means 
are resorted to for cheapening the libre as much 
as possible j and to such an extent is this now 
])ractised at each of three great silk centres on 
the Continent that the very existence of their 
staple industry is most seriously threatened. 

Wc have hinted above that the prime cause 
for the ‘weighting’ was a desire to make up 
the original weight of the raw silk, a loss being 
occasioned by the boiling oil’ of the natural 
gummy matter which amounts to about 25 per 
cent. By this treatment a pound of sixteen ounces 
is reduced hy boiling to about twelve ounces. But 
as long ago as 1875 the weighting of silk was 
carried on by ‘improved methods’ to the extent 
of 100, 200, and even 300 per cent. Nowadays 
these numbers are left far behind, and recent 
cliemical analyses of certain silk fabrics show 
that 900, and even 1000, per cent, has been 
reached, until, in fact, the material is no longer 
silk, but a mere conglomeration of mineral 


matters and dyes, with perhaps some 10 or 12 
per cent, only of real silk. 

Black silks which have been weighted to the 
extent of 300 or 400 per cent, have been known 
to take hre of their own accord— that is, witlu)ut 
the contact of a substance in ignition. Not 
many years ago a lire bi’oke out in tlie xvai'e- 
liouse of a large silk-mercer in Paris, and was 
traced to this cause. It was found to Lave 
originated inside a large |)arcel of black silk, 
which had been delivered only twenty-four Lours 
previously from the dyers. In 1871 a fire traced to 
a similar cause occurred in a silk-dyeing e.stablish- 
inent in the United States. It is now eoimdercd 
unsafe to pack such weighted silks in deep boxes. 

As regards the general public, the weighting 
of silks should be done awa}" with entirely. No 
silk fabric should be allowed to be offered for 
sale that does not contain at least 80 per cent 
of pure silk. In fact, the time has arrived when 
this material, like so many others, should be 
‘ .sold on analysis,’ and paid for according to its 
composition. Tliat would soon have the effect 
of bringing about a much healthier state of 
things in the silk indu.strv. 


IN 0 A II E O F T 11 E G A P T A I K 

By John Arthur Barry, Author of Steve Brown's Bunyip ; hi the Great Deep, &e. 


the saloon passengers of the 
ere she was a fortnight 



out, little Miss Agnew had become 
quite a pet. ‘She was mch dear 

— so iiaturul, so really cliio said 

the ladies ; whilst the men enjoyed 
to the full her utter, or assumed, lack of conven- 
tionality, She was a fresh-coloured girl of about 
eighteen, handsome enough after a robust, dairy- 
maid fashion, witli full red lij)?, white teeth, and 

black eyes, under a shock of curly hair, that 

shrank from no man’s gaze. 

Miss Agnew had come on board at the veiy last 
moment, with, an uncle and an aunt to see her off : 
also a note from the owners commending her to the 
captain’s care. Popularly it was known that she was 
a rich squatter’s daughter returning home after a 
long visit to England. Her sole oceux^ation of one 
of the best berths in the ship, as well as the ^Josses- 
sion of l>lenty of sjrare cash, gave some reason to 
the rumour of wealth. It was also whispered that 
she had been expelled from more than one fashion- 
aide vscliool. But nobody seemed to think much 
t,he worse of her for that. , 

This trip the Illimani ha])])en.ed to have a rather 
aristocratic passenger-list for Australia. Besides 
poor young Badegge, who was nobody’s eneni}^ but 
his own, there w^ere an incoming governor and 
his coiintes.s ; another coux>le of stray ijeers and 
peeresses ; a rich baronet and his wife ; and several 
gentlemen, middle-aged and elderly, making, the 


round voyage for tludr health’s sake— that is, the 
sake of a long and uiiiiiterrupLed steady drinking. 
And with these, at times, nothing loth, ‘Dolly,’ 
as she was called tout court, w^ould smoke a cigarette 
and toss off a glass of chamx>agne ; looked upon 
with a lenient eye by her feiiiLile friends, not only 
on the xdea of her hoiug an ‘Australian tomboy,’ 
hut for the sake of the little scandalous tit-bits she 
was able to retail to them afterward-s in tlie privacy 
of their cabins. 

At Naples, amongst others, there came on board, 
for the second .saloon a young Frenclinian, app^u'ently 
pretty ill with asthma ; so much .so, indeed, that 
he seemed able to do notliiug else but lie in his 
deck-chair all daylong covered up w'ith rugs. (Jitite 
a curiosity, too, w^as this deck-chair, massive but 
light, folding up into a compact compass, curiously 
carved, and made of neither cane nor canvas, but of 
stout olive wood, with big bulging arms and a thick 
curved back. And Monsieur Desclianqis seemed to 
set great store by it, foiv always •when the day vvas 
over and he -walked feebly to his berth, tlie quarter- 
master carefully folded up the chair and carried it 
to its owner. At first people laughed. But ‘ cmnk.s ’ 
and ‘eccentrics’ are so jilentiful on such ships as'the 
Illimani that far more outrd things ceased to at tract 
attention, and Deschamps and his chair soon became 
part and parcel of the daily and -weekly monotony. 

Curiously enough amongst all the pRJ^s^nigers 
there was no one with a sufficient knowledge of 
French to interpret beDveen the sick pmssenger. 
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and tile Illimani^s doctor, or tlie stewards, or any- 
body. And tins was awkward ; fur M(3iisieur 
Doscliainps was unable to speak a w'ord of any 
language but bis own. This matter presently 
coining to Dolly's ears, she volunteered to ‘ have a 
go.' ‘ I was/ she said, ‘ a couple of years at school 
at Rouen ; and if I can’t patter their lingo, I reckon 
Pm due for the leatheriest medal on board this 
canoed So, tripping across the bridge that separated 
the two classes, Dolly ^vent up to the invalid and 
began — xnueli to everybody’s udiniration — to dis- 
course wiiii eloquent volubility and gesture. Listen- 
ing a minute, tlie Frenchman, appearing to recognise 
the real thing at last, sat up and w’aved his hands 
and shrugged his shoulders, and smiled ivitli a 
delight and gratifictition beautiful to witness. And 
after this, nearly every day, Dolly went along and 
cheered the poor follow up, interpreting his symptoms 
to the doctor and his wants to the stewards. 

In most ocean liners there is posted up some- 
where a notice advising passengers to deposit their 
valuables with the. j)uraer for safety during the 
voyage, a small percentage being charged for the 
accommodation. Many people object to pay this^ 
'Others are too lazy to go to any trouble ; others 
too careless, vSo thfl^?, very often, until something 
is missing, the caution is a dead letter. It w^as so 
on the IlUmanL But one morning Dolly, retiirn- 
iijg from her usual vi.sib to her French friend, found 
tlie saloon a scene of the utmost confusion— ladies 
rimniiig about with empty jewel-cases, stewards 
protesting, purser threatening, and the chief 
stewardess in hysterics. The Countess of Trebizoiid 
liad lost a diamond necklace and a set of priceless 
pearls ; Lady Trotter da Globe -was minus her hiiaily 
jewels, sapphires, opals, and diamonds valued at 
J3000 5 the Honourable Mrs Monopole’s diamond 
eaii'ings (they were fashionable then), tiara, and 
necklet were gone. In fact, it appeared that nearly 
everything worth having was gone. There were a 
lot of puvSte and Palais Euyal iinitathjixs — beautifully 
done — but all such had been rejected with the nice 
appreciation of an expert, or at least an intimate. 
And, to complicate matters, nothing xva.s forced — 
every lock intact and the key.s in their owners’ 
pockets. The excitement and commotion was intense. 
Thu captain alone kept calm j and wlien the male 
. relatives of the victims talked about suing the 
•company, he suavely drew their attention to the 
.hiatke afore- mentioned. Dolly was .demurely sad, 
-and, obiidoled, even wept, with her aristocratic 
, friends- Her own things, a set of pearls and a few 
diamoiid pmanients, she explained, had been in 
4he • pd»rV big safe from the commencement of 
'ilnvtoyaga. :\Mpt uncle had insisted on it. ' 

, . But who was’ the thief 1 

BublW opinion pointed to some one amongst the 
stewards. And the first thing done u as to ransack 

: were vailed.;.' 

, /Was found. 'Then f search law’ was pro- 

the ’ ihdi gha^ 


considerable time to overhaul the effects of nearly 
four hundred people, Hor was it a pleasant matter, 
as the purser, the chief steward, and their assistants 
discovered. Not a trace of the lost jewellery was to 
be found. , But the, captain grew anxious. He had 
been cpiite certain that the things would be found. 
Although he wais not liable, the ship’s reputation 
Avoukl be ruined so far as carrying 
concerued. And this was a serious consideration. 
Still, what more could he do ? Then suddenly he 
remembered that Watson was waiting at Culumbo 
to go on with him to Melbourne. If anybody 
could help it w’as Watson ! Wherefoi’e tho-se who 
troubled about the daily runs noticed that the 
Illimani was being driven at almost top-speed 
across the Arabian Sea. In these days she wais a 
decidedly uucoini'ortabk ship within — suspicion 
writ large on every face of all her great com- 
pany, each one doubtful of his neighbour, and all 
secretly watching, and, so it seemed, thinking 
about the reward offered by the victims and the 
executive of the Illimani — £500 — contributed to 
by c{ij>taiii and si) ip’s boy alike, and very will- 
ingly. Dolly Agiiew gave £i0 to the fund \ and 
her friend, Monsieur Descliamps, xvhen made aw^are 
of what was going on, insisted on putting down his 
name for £5. But nothing came of it. 

At Colombo — reached after a record run — there, 
was indignation wlien it was found that the captain 
had stopped all shore-going, and also barred tlie 
usual crowd of dealers, jugglers, &c. from coming 
near the ship. 

Only one passenger came on board at Colombo — 
an old, gray-liiiirod, gray-bearded man who walked 
with a stoop, and peered dimly at people through 
tinted spectacles. He was accepted as a tea-planter, 
an old friend of the captain’s, going to Australia 
on business. Speaking little himself, Mr Johnson 
was, nevertheless, a perfect godsend to the ship at 
large ; and into his ears was dinned by the paH^engers 
again and again the story of their losses and wrongs. 

‘ Well,' asked the skipper a few days later as Mr 
Johnson strolled into the former’s state-room, Diny 
news yet ■■ . 

‘Not much,’ was the reply; ‘only that you’ve 
got at least one artist on board — one of the most 
skilful cracksmen in London — which is saying a 
good deal.’ 

‘ Which is he ? ’ asked the captain. ‘ Some fellow 
in the steerage, I suppose.’ 

‘Not uiucli/ replied the other, laiighing. ‘The 
only wonder is that he is not in the saloon here. 
It’s the fellow in the second who gamnions sick, 
and sits in the big chair all day/ ' ■ ' 

‘Ha, ha V laughed the captain; ‘you’re out of it 
this time, old man. That poor chap’s a French- 
man — can’t speak a word of anything else ) ’ 

‘Is that aoV replied, tlie other calmly. ‘Well, 
in any case, he ’s the man who can tell you, where 
tlie stolen stuff is/ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said the captain. ‘He’s never been 
forard the whole passage. Wliy/if it hadn’t been ; 
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for Mi«s Agnew talking to liini he’d have had to 
stay dumb, altogether ! ^ ^ 

‘Fine-looking, fredi-complexioned, rather Jew- 
essy, ciirly-haiied girl — lots of side and sauce— 
No. 27, port side V" ■ 

‘ Eiglitj’ replied the skipper. ‘ Australian native. 
She ’s in iny charge. Knows her way about, though, 
too well to want any looking after,’ 

‘H’m !’ grunted his companion, lighting a fresh 
cigar, ‘ You told me, I think, that you had searched 
the ship P 

‘ Every comer and every soul on board,’ replied 
tim^ captain proudly, 

‘Tchk, tchk 1’ said the other between tongue and 
Icuth. ‘What a pity ! Tony Jenkins is a genius, 
tliuugli I A commoner would have chucked tlie 
things overboard. Not Tony; he’s too much of 
an artist to stand any waste of that sort. Yes, I 
should say there was a chance. When you first 
broached the matter I thought it was only a bit 
of amateur aristocratic Ideptomaniiu ^ I see now 
that it’s thorough business— business sweet and liot ; 
a well-considered, long thoiiglit-out, cleverl}’- put 
up job. Tliank your , stars, my boy, that I happened 
to be where I was, or you’d have lost your billet 
to a certainty 1 ’ 

‘Well, Whitson — yes, of course, Johnson,’ said 
the captain, changing colour as he thought of the 
ilx lie was ill and saw no way out of, ‘ there ’s the 
rewartl, you know. And ’ — — 

‘Don’t want a penny,’ replied the detective. 

‘ This is purely a little private allair between our- 
selviis. I hii on official business, and shouldn’t have 
meddled but for old ac(piaintiinee’ sake. You did 
me a good turn once. I ’ll return it now— if I can.’ 

Next morning i\rr Johnson managed, casiuill}^, 
to have a talk with ’Doll}^ wlio came up to wliere 
lie sat in the sun, looking very old and feeble, to 
ask his opinion on the quality of the saloon tea, 
which, she averred, ‘wasidt fit for pigs to drink.’ 
Later, she confided to her friends that he wasn’t 
a bad old josser, and that she* rather tliought he’d 
been a gay sort of a chappie in his day ; whilst, 
on Ills part, Mr Johnson, removing the powerful 
mnguifying-giasses he had worn throughout the 
interview, smiled in liis beard and muttered, ‘ The 
scar’s ibere all right, but fainter than when I 
saw it last. Clever 1 Clever ’s no name for it ! 
No use iooking through their berths, I suppose. 
However, 1 may as well have a try. PH bet the 
stuff’s neither there nor on their persons ! If not, 
where thcii f A sum in induction d la Slierlock 
Holmes ! ’ And ‘ Mr Johnson,’ generally supposed to 
be the cleverest and keenest of all Scotland Yard, 
puckered his brows over the pi'oblem. During 
dinner he managed to slip into, ami with practised 
hands ransack, Dolly’s berth. But he found nothing 
at all incriminating in the single cabin trunk, 
Uiiless a bottle of hair depilatoiy and another of 
dye umkl be deemed so. The clothing was all 
■of good make and quality, and as the intruder- 
noted the carefully worked initials ‘D. AJ on 


everytliing, he shook liis head doubtfully. Under 
the circumstances a mistake was a very serious 
matter. And the Illimani was rapidly nearing 
the Australian coast. If h^ wuis to make a eoap 
he had no time to lose. Monsieur Deschamps 
occupied a deck'cliair aft ; and whilst its oceupant 
wvas at limch in the second saloon on the fallow- 
ing day, Mr Johnson made as free witli his belong- 
ings as he had done wdth Dolly’s. And with a 
little more success. In the pockets of a pair of 
old trousers he found a tiny key wdth only one 
ward, at sight of which his eyes glistened. ‘M-m,’ 
he muttered as he stepped out on to the empty 
deck; ‘the rest of the buncli are overboard, 1 
suppose. Overlooked this one, evidentl)L Didn’t 
think Tony was so careless. But what’s he done 
with the stuff 1 Sent it after the keys ? No, I can’t 
believe that, after going to so liiuch trouble.’ 

One inorning, listlessly observing the little proces- 
sion emerging from the invalid Frenchman’s cabin 
as usual-™4irst, Monsieur Descliamps, walking very 
slowly and holding on tight to things in his path ; 
then the quartermaster, laden with cliair and rugs, 
inounting up to the second promenade deck — an 
idea flashed across the w’atcliing detective’s brain, 
and ere night he managed t'^S have a chat with 
the quartermaster. 

‘ Yessir,’ said the latter, in ans-wer to a rpicblion. 

‘ Poor chap, ’e thinks a lot o’ that cheer, I ’ve 
got to put it in ’is ])ei'th every night so kcerful. as 
if it were med o’ glass. You see, it ain’t no common 
cheer, that one.’ 

AVell, I’m ready,’ said Johnson to the captain 
shortly after this. ‘You’ve been very good, mul 
haven’t bothered mo much. Now I want your 
help. You must get the doctor to send for the 
Frenchmtui to tlie dispensary on some pretence 
or other. Then Miss Agnew must be called to 
interpret. Prescut ly wc two will drop in; mid 
then, well, if I’m right, you’ll see sonic fun. 
If. I’m not, there’ll be wigs on the green. But 1 
can’t put it off any hmger, allliongh not ay sure as 
I’d like to be. Once we get to Albany, the fat’s 
in the fire ; for I cannot wait to Hiadow people ; 
nor can you very well prevent the Wcstralian 
passengers from landing.’ 

As the captain and Mr Johnson strolled into 
the dispensary that evening Monsieur Deschamps 
was speaking. ^ Mais Mou&kwr U tloctem'^ said 
he, ‘yc croiH biou dcpim qua fai mtn: dir^ 
nihre miuliire, jc me fain ‘plm tie 

‘ He says,’ translated Dolly, ‘ that since he took 
that last medicine he feeds mucli better.’ 

‘ Hello,, Tony, old man H suddenly exclaimed the 
detective, who- had been standing in one corner 
of the rather dim room. ^I’ln sorry to hear of 
your— your being so ill How do you Like , the 
sea T . 

‘Jim Watson H shouted the sham Frenchman,, 
as he stared from Hhe clean-shaved, haw'k-eyed, ' 
massive -jawed nuin before him to the gray wig, 
beard, and spectacles on the ,deck, ■ , ^ ■ 
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‘And liow’s little friend the Kid ?’ continued 
Wntsoii, stepping to the dooi’, and noting, with a 
breath of relief, the colour fade out of Dolly’s 
cheeks, and the familitar, hunted look he knew so 
^Yell steal over both their faces. ‘ Ko, you don’t I’ 
he continued, suddenly whipping out a revolver 
and presenting it at Tony, whose hand was quietly 
stealing round to his hip-pocket The other huiglied 
carelessly, and taking a cigar out of his case, lit it ; 
•whilst ^V'atson, turning to the astonished skipper 
and doctoi’, said : ‘ Allow ine, gentlemen, to present 
to you hir Anthony Cfreen, alias Jenkins, aliaB 
Descham2>s, and a dozen others ; and Master Williani 
Dawson, better known as The Kid, The Dinah, 
Young Dutch, &c, — the former gentleman the lead- 
ing artist of his profession ; the latter the best 
female impersonator of the day. Now, Tony, where ’s 
the swag ? ’ 

‘Curse yon, Watson!’ rej)lied the elder of the 
pair calmly, but with an ugly look in his shifty 
gray eyes. ‘Find it, if you caul I won’t help you!’ 

‘ Same here ! ’ exclaimed the ci-devant Dully, 
with a laugh. ‘And if of those old cats in 
the saloon make a row, Tony, I ’ll tell some funny 
little stories I’ve picked up amongst ’em that will 
make ’em glad to Australia by the next boat.’ 

‘Good boy,’ said Tony apiwovingiy. ‘Kept eyes 
and ears o|)en, ehi ’ 

‘ You bet 1 ’ replied the lad, defiantly sitting back, 
crossing liis legs, and puffing away at a cigarette ; 
regarded by the poor captain with a fascinated 
stare of amazement. 

‘ Well, Jenkins, come no\Y — the swag 1 ’ exclaimed 
Watson impatiently. 

‘ Find it,’ replied the other laconically. 

‘All right,’ said Wat.soii, playing his doubtful 
trump. ‘Caj)tain, will you liiiidly have Monsieur 
Descliamps’ chair brought in here.’ 

‘The devil!’ shouted Jenkins. ‘Never mind 
troubling. How did you find it out? All right; 
I ])ass. Watson, you’ve spoiled one of the best 
things of the century! Well, I suppose we can 
go now. I don’t fancy anybody will bother either 
of us, from what the Kid ’s told me off and 
on.’ And he chuckled. ‘I supjmse,’ he went on, 
‘ that we may as well keep up the fiction till we 
get to Albany, eh, Watson '? But think of all my 
time and trouble and ingenuity wasted. Think 
of that lovcdy chair and its secret hiding-places. 
Hang it ! , I could almost cry over the thing, 
Watson.^ 

' < ‘Or shoot me,’ replied the latter, laughing grimly 
, '"as lie replaced his disguise. 

' fWell, yes; at the moment,’ admitted the other. 
':JBnt it^s all over now. I never bother about 
spilt ■ You know that, Watson. All the 

sparklers shall be hack before eight hells to-nigbt, 

. ^(^Tole dUmineur, Doctor, I feel so nntch better 
Athatl don’t think I’ll .require any more medicine. 
■Hiss 'Agnew, I know I can trust you to smooth 
. over with our aristocratic friends Id has. 

yon finished witlr u$, Watson 1 ’ 


‘Provisionally,’ re2>lied the detective. ‘I don’t 
suppose the cajitain here wants more fuss made 
over the matter than can be helped. And the 
doctor will keep silent for the ship’s sake. I’m 
of Miss Agnew’s opinion, that the ladies for’ard 
will be only too pleased to get their jewellery 
again. Of course, if we had long to wait it 
would be different. But we shall he at xMbany 
to-moiTow ; and that young scamp’s presence 
amongst them won’t matter much for one night 
more.’ 

‘Look here, Watson,’ put in ‘the Kid,’ ‘if 
you’re not civil I’ll tell tales before I go yet.’ 

‘But,’ stammered the cajitain, S2:>ealdng iov the 
first time, ‘ I .say, Watson, where ’s our guarantee ? 
Of course you may trust Mr — lun— Jenkins — er 
— Green, there, and — this er—yoiing man, or girl, 
or whatever it is, and take their words. But I’d 
like .something ’ — : — 

‘That’s all right,’ interrupted Yhitson cheerfully. 
‘ I know my mark. I ’d trust Tony to any sum, 
once he’s given his word. Believe me, it will be 
all serene. And neitlier of them will blab. They ’ve 
been fairly beaten for once at least.’ 

‘Thank you, I^Er Watson, for your good opinion 
of me,’ said Tony, pausing at the door and bow- 
ing politely. ‘You will see, I hope, that it is 
deserved. A. u revoir I ’ 

And, sure enough, some time and souieliow, 
before next morning, each of the despoiled ones 
found her property returned intact. Ex pi ana- 
tioius, of course, were demanded ; but all at once 
the thirst for them dro^^ped ; and ‘ Dolly ’ laughed 
mockingly at the glances of fear and iibhorrence 
darted at her hy whilom friends and conildantes. 
On all sides it was agreed ‘lliat for tlie sake of Die 
ship and the captain’ the aiiair .should be liushed 
up. It was diificuH ; but Watson, with the aid of a 
stowaway, who was working hi.s jyassage as deputy- 
assistant fourteenth steward, and for a consideration 
acted as scapegrace, managed it. 

‘Keep the chair, Watson,’ said Monsieur Des- 
cham2)S as he went over the side at Albany. ‘It 
will remind you of the prettiest bit of work you 
■•ever, did.’ 

PIGTIJEES IN THE FIllE. 

W]3 watch together ; but in shade and shine 
You see the golden future of your ways, 

And I the light that shone on vanished days 
No ; thougli together eyes and hearts combine 
I cannot see your pictures, nor you mine. 

Yet us the fire burns low, and sinks the blaze, 
From the cold hearth I turn, — a moment gaze, — 
Ami read our union in those looks of thine, 

Yhen on the liearih of Life the fire burns lovr 
Wherein our lonely dreams and visions shone, — 
AVhen the last picture sinks with all the rest, — 
Dear, may we turn as trustfully as no.w, ' 

May we as gladly quit the cold hearthstone, 

And know that Love’s Reality is best. , 

„ K Blaiii Oliphant. 
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AT THE MAKING OF CANADA. 
By Isabella. Fyvie BIayo, 


|T is interesting to remember tliat one 
of the most iiounsiiing districts of 
Canada — the tract lying between 
Lakes Ontario and Huron — was first 
settled (about seventy years ago) 
mainly by a little group of Scotch- 
men of the ‘literary period’ of Edinburgh. John 
Galt, the famous Scottish novelist, was also the 
fo\iiider and acting right-hand of the ‘Canada 
Company;’ The scheme liad many of the defects of 
all such schemes. 

But the Canada Company was an immense im- 
provcnnent on what had gone before. 

Beil, the historian of Canada, tells us tliat British 
governmental favouritism had appropriated to itself 
‘whatever of Canada had been liitherto explored.’ 
lie says: ‘Between the years 1793 and 1*811 inore 
than three million acres of this territory had been 
shared among a couple of hundreds of lucky 
grantees, . . . None of tlie monopolists of alL this 
soil had the slightest intention of turning it to 
account by proper cultivation. As it cost them 
nothing, or something the nearest to nothing, the 
acquirers concluded to let it lie as it had lain for 
conn tl ess ages, till minor acquisitionists should clear 
their small soils (or spoils), open up roads, &c., and 
then the huge expanses of corrnptly-ax^propriated 
wilderness would of course become “worth money’’ 
to parties hitherto unseen, who would then boldly 
come forward and peremptorily claim “ their own.” 

The powers of the Canada Company were not all 
of this mere capitalist order. The Edinburgh literary 
men come oxit well in the matter. First and fore- 
most, dolm Galt himself lived some time in Canada 
and ])iit his whole heart into his work, xvhatever 
may have been his errors or mistakes. Partly, as 
it seems, on the very score of his literary gifts, he 
was somewhat mistrusted and hampered by certain 
ol Ills company’s directors. It seems hard for the 
average iiian, with no single ‘ talent ’ of his own, 
to conceive that some favoured individuals may 
actually have more talents than one ! 

The log-hut ■which Galt erected for himself in 
No. L ‘ ‘ . lAU BiijhU 


Guelph, Ontario, in 1827, still sbiiids, the building 
being now, we believe, in some way utilised by the 
Pacific Railway. In his pioneering days Galt is, de- 
scribed as ‘a fresh-coloured, splendid-looking man, 
almost six feet four, -witli a frame in proportion 
l^ot a talkative^ man ; but, when questioned, clear 
and courteous in his repliesi.^ There is probably 
a graphic portrait of him in liis own little boy’s 
remark: ‘Papa is the biggest boy I ever kiuwv,’ 
A lifelong friend wrote to him: ‘Were wq 'word.s 
instead of men, you would be a verb actix^e, with a 
strong, optative mood,’ 

Another literary Scotchman, w-liose strenuous in- 
fiuence on the Canada Company was exerted till 
his day of death, "was ‘Tiger’ Bunloj), a medical 
man who had earned this sobriquet by his prowess 
in freeing an island of the Ganges from tigers. As 
John Galt, so William Dunlop, was a West of Scot- 
land man and an Edinburgh litterateur. Tliex’ 
were both ‘sons of Aiiak’— Galt with ‘a stoop in 
the shoulders,’ Dunlop with a shoulder-measure- 
ment of two feet eight. Dr Dunlop, with his- 
brother the captain, settled in Canada, and both 
of thein lived and died there, 

J ohn Galt calls Dunlop ‘ a large, fat, facetious 
fellow of infinite jest and eccentricity.’ They ‘ dived 
into the woods together.’ Dunlop wrote to his sister 
in 1827 : ‘We have had a most laborious journey 
seventy-two miles through the -woods, but have been 
rewarded by coming into the most beautiful country 
in Canada,’ This was the district between Lakes 
Ontario and Huron, It xvas filled with wolves thou ; 
they did not begin to disappear till the steam-mills- 
were started. As late as 1859 a young wolf was 
killed within fifty yards of a farm door. In 1890 
we spent a pleasant afternoon with a fine old dame 
who had lived through those early days and knew 
what it was to shut herself and her little ones into 
the shanty and sit listening to the howling of wolves 
between the little family group and the returning, 
husband and father. Another mother stood listen- 
ing to a fierce wolf -fight, knowing that her children 
were on their way from school. She blew the big, 
Reserved.} Dec. 25, 1897. ' 
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horn to Bcaro. tlic beuBts, and the cliildren got lioiiie 
siafely. It was foimd that the wolves liad been 
struggling over a dead deer. It is said that the 
cliildrea went to school next day. 

About Stratfoial and Guelphyhow heautiful and 
prosperous towns in smiling agricultural districts, 
the woods were then so dense that in suniiner the 
sini was hardly visible, and the persistent gloom 
surrounding the little clearings was tenible to 
bear, and was sonietinies not borne without pitiful 
revsults. Tile house whose clearing was large enough 
to afford sight of the widest space of blue sky was, 
we are told, the most popular house to visit. 

Eaily settlers exx^ect hard times, and the Cana- 
dian settlers got them. It was a time of much 
eiiiigration from disaffected Ireland and from the 
Highlands of Scotland, over 'which deer-forests and 
sheep-farms were beginning to sweep. There was 
also quite another type among the settlers — ^retired 
officers and those on whom the great pres.sure in 
the middle - classes was beginning to tell, and 
faiuilies with small capital which they hoped might 
lay the foundation of fortune in a new country. 
Perhaps it was safest to go out poor. A wealtli;^ 
old settler who went out as a boy in service, and 
saw his master anclii^is master’s friends disappear, 
their means wasted and their lives futile, has x>erti- 
Jiontly said : ^Snre they all had money, but few of 
them had any sense, and none of them knew how to 
'work.’ That knowleilge was by far the best of 
capital. 

Some of those who had been most homesick in 
Canada lived to bo homesick for Canada. As years 
passed by many of them fi.iirillo<l what they had felt 
to he the desire of their hearts and returned to 
their native, laud. One old Scotdiuiaii who went 
back to Scotland declared he could see nothing there 
but smoke ! No efforts of kind j’ehitives could give 
revisited scenes the eliaxun '^vhicli they had had in 
memory. He soon decided ‘that he would rather 
starve in Canada tlmii live in Scotland in afllucnce.E 
■An old Scotchwoman also .sought her early home. 
Her report was: ‘She didna juist like it. Auld 
friends were dead.’ The homeland hatl now become 
the land of exile. Her health visibly and rapidl}^ 
failed. She went back to Canada and survived, 
hapjiy and stirring, for years afterwards. 

, ‘The whisky-bottle, the society of those they 
regarded as inferiors, hut who were destined to 
become their superiors, disappointment, loneliness, 
■'and despair, turned many into poverty-stricken 
drtmkaKls.' ■ Whisky and wet feet destroyed more 
prtoising young men than ague and fev&rJ Such 
. is the €utiimiiig-np of one who has listened to many 
oM settlers? Mes. ' - ' - , 

In view of micli - awful possibilities, one wonders 
how anybody ep-uld , make himself responsible for 
saying ‘ Come/ BaVe ih the strictly veracious, well- 
weighed words of ono oermBpondent of this period, 
' who wrote:' ‘Do pot Iwe your country unlesB 
/.ofeiiged., If yon be eoma to Canada. Persevere, 
aid, you, will attain a cmnfortahle mediocrity/ 



We know tire history of one German family who 
settled in this district in tho.se days. Scarcely had 
they reached their destination when the father and 
children developed smallpox, which tliey had con- 
tracted on their outward journey. They lay in an 
outhouse. The sole ministration devolved on the 
poor : wife-food being supplied by other settlers. 
After the illness had passed away (without fatal 
results), a log-hut was built, but it was, during the 
absence of the masteiy accidentally burned to the 
ground— the fire consuming their big che.st, brought 
from ‘the Fatheiiand/ containing sets of carefully- 
prepared clothing provided against many coming 
years. Yet in the end they pro.spered. It was one 
of this family, or one of tlieir first neighbours, who 
immediately on his arrival j)lante(l a privet-hedge 
around his lint, and lived to see it such as would 
do credit to a British nianor-Iiouse— a most dignified 
feature in the well-x)lanned garden which now sur- 
rounds the pretty homestead with which his descen- 
dants have replaced the slianty. 

Middle-aged Canadians of to-day, who were the 
little ones of the pioneer families, are often heard 
to say, ‘Father lost heart, but mother kept us 
togetlier.’ It is said that the refined and educated 
women seemed the best able to accept the rouglx- 
and, loneliness of their ne'w homes. Possibly, 
neighbourly gossip meant less to them, and Hiey 
may have haj. more resources in the way of home- 
made honsc-deWjjtio^ind JloricuUure, Or they 
may have better Tliej 

rocked their children ‘in a long, bath-sliaped affair, 
the head of it being a fiat seat where the mother 
sat, so placed that the child rocked with her, and 
as she rocked she sewed.’ Wliere the villages were 
springing up they made neighbourly festivals of 
washing-days or baking-days. They did miss their 
tea when that commodity failed them. , But witlial 
they called themselves haxxpy ‘if they could but 
have kept the babies’ — a plaintive cry constantly 
heard, especially after 1832 — ‘ the cholera yeai*.’ 

There must have been many sad histories among 
those brave, patient women. Few could be sad<Ier 
than that of Mrs Kippen, by birth a Highland 
Grant. She was a widow, and she started out to 
Canada with her four boj^s. She soon found that 
the conditions of the country would not fulfil her 
hopes for the lad.?. On her appealing to iniiuontial 
friends at home, other openings were found for the 
boys— in Africa, Afghanistan, and India. Even the 
youngest, who remained in Canada, died far away 
from her. She lived on alone in that strange land, 
earning her own living as housekeeper to Galt’vS 
son. It is said that she never murmured. But 
once she was found with streaming eyes, an open 
book lying before her, It was Mrs Hemans’s poems, 
open at ‘ The Graves of a Ilousehold/ 

Owing to the class of immigrants who came — and 
to their ignorance of the conditions to which they 
came — strange things were sometimes found in 
'^vilderness dwellings. Old bine china, beautiful 
damask, and family silver were to he seen upon the 
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table of a linme by whose fireside lay a sick calf, 
and not far off an ash barrel full of half-made soap 1 
A setting hen would find safe refuge under a piano, 
upon wliicli two other hens would roost for the 
niglit. fn the fields, clad in short bedgown and 
])etticoat, the mistress had spent her morning 
wielding the pitchfork, but after dinner she would 
take her harp and accompany lier daughter on the 
]n{,mo and two German neighbours on tlieir Yiolins 1 
This gii’l-daughter, armed with an axe, liad slain a 
wolf winch attacked the house-dog. ‘She played 
the piauo beautifully.* 

One who knows Canada well says that it owes 
much to the cultivated people who were among its 
early settlers : even to those who, being unable to 
adapt themselves in their new circumstances as did 
those we have jnst described, must be regarded as 
failures. For in a country where schools were 
sparse, where there were few hooks and unceasing 
manvial labour for young and old alike, it was no 
.small good fortune to liave inhabitants with refined 
manners and wider horizons of experience and 
memory. Such kept up a stock of tr<aditioiis, -which 
were restored to living form as soon as circum- 
stances would permit. 

The two Duiilops — the doctor and his brother the 
capl.aiii — appear to liave had all the common faults 
oi the period—- were heavy drinkers, and indulged 
ill rude and even cruel practical jokes. Yet their 
coarseness of nature was evidently pervaded liy liner 
fibres. Nay, po.ssibly these were wholly fine natures 
fallen on rough days and ways. Nothing looks more 
molancholy than a rose drabbled in a gutter. Yet 
it remains a rose. 

We can discern something of Dr Dunlop by the 
epithets bestowed on him. With those who heard 
him lecture he was ‘ this very able and gifted man.* 
We have noticed how Galt himself once described 
him. Elsewhere Galt remarked that he had heard 
him called ‘ a compound of a gentleman and a bear ;* 
adding, ‘I did not know that bears were so good- 
naturedf He seems to have had a soft and kindly 
heart towards any form of suffering which came 
within his ken and which his nature could appre- 
ciate, There was, doubtless, much want of iinagi- 
nation at bottom of the thoughtless mendacity by 
which he lured others into sufferings incomprehen- 
sibie to himself, wlio could sloop anywhere, and who 
could eat anything, even raw x^ork. To his friends 
he was staunch and faithful. He had the true 
pioneer’s fellowship with animals : owning a fawn 
wliicli would follow him about the house and leap 
at his bidding, and also a trained gander ; he woulS 
not part from the kittens on his hearthrug j and an 
inn could be recommended to him as ‘a cosy xfiace 
where there was plenty of dogs and tomcats,* He 
had a clear perception of the sort of x>eople who 
should go to a new country — and choked off some 
misxdaced xfiiiianthropy by writing plainly, ‘ I have 
no occasion for a fine young thief of twenty-two or 
thereabouts, and if I needed such an accommodation 
I have no need to import it.* 


Both the doctor and the captain seem to have 
been humorists of the first water. They put itp a 
doorplate on their wdlderness homestead of Galr- 
braid, round which they vainly desired a village 
to grow. They had a manservant, in white jacket 
and. with table-napkin in hand. And it urns by 
way of the kitchen door that romance entered the 
Gonad ian part of their lives. ' 

The doctor had had liis own lo '^’'e-story, ending 
in some misunderstanding Which, : it is hel leaded, 
started him off to Canada. Tlien a certain Highland, 
dairymaid— one Louisa MacCoIl—was sent out from 
his Scotch relatives to serve him and his brother 
in their exile. She xn’oved so inyalnable, and the}^ 
were so afraid of losing her, that, according to the 
doctoi*, he gravely proposed that one of them .must 
marry her, and that the toss of a coin must decide 
to wliose lot she should fall. The doctor had the 
manipulation of the coin, and it decreed tliat tlie 
captain should he the bridegroom, The lady’s 
version was different— but scarcely contodictory ; 
indeed almost a coiifirniation. She said she had 
received an offer of marriage from somebody else, 
iind that the cax:)fcain, coming uj) behind her as she 
was milking ‘Blossom/ wdiispered to her, ‘Lon, if 
you leave us we may as weft' shut uj) shoxV and 
proposed to her there and then. Slie proved a good 
wife, and a good frieml to the pair, whom to the end 
.slio- always called ‘ lier deare gentlemen,’ She liked 
her new dignities and indulged in costly ax>pai‘el 3 
but persisted in every form of domestic and dairy 
labour. >She co\d.d not read, but she was in the 
habit of keox3iiig a book oxien before her on Sabbutli 
afternoons. She tried, perhax)s out of mere thrift, 
to restoin the convivial habits of ‘her deare gentle- 
men,* and took care of their snuff-bedabbled linen. 
She was of a x^^rsistently active, ‘ doing ’ nature ; 
when she went for a walk with the captain he 
would botanise, hut she -would tuck iixx her smart 
skirts and set fire to stumps. After she came into 
authority she kept the x>urso and |)^dd for every- 
thing. A neighbour said ‘ she was pretty near all 
her life at war with soniebod}’-/ and it was chiefly 
in the interests of ‘ the deare gentlemen.^ She was 
as true to them in death as in life, taking any 
amount of trouble and cost that the two brothers 
might sleep, as they had wished, in one grave. ' She 
survived them many years, for she lived far beyond 
threescore and ten, while they both died in their 
early fifties— their magnificent constitutions prob- 
ably broken up by their potations. 

These drinking habits made the majority of the 
first settlers but dangerous friends to the native 
Indians, with whom, apart from this, their relations 
seem to have been neighbourly and honourable ; 
though the Indians humorously remarked that 
‘ White man was less willing to give Indian share 
of his beef than the Indian was to give the 
white man a share of his venison or other game.’ 
Nobody was more esteemed among the early settlers 
than John Brandt, son of tlie famous chief of 
that name; and himself a member of the, 
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lature. He 'vras an educated man, conversant witli 
British literature. AVheii he visited England he 
enforced on the poet Campbell a public retractation 
of the error in those lines of his ‘Gertrude of 
Wyoming B 

Scorning to wield the liateliet for his bribe, 

’Gainst Brandt hhnself I went to battle forth : 
Accursed Brandt I be left of all my tribe 
Kor man nor child nor thing of living birth — 

the young ‘warrior^ conclusively proving that his 
fatlier had had nothing whatever to do with the 
circumstance referred to. 

This demoralisation of the Indians was not 
carried on in any cynical spirit desirous of their 
destruction, and ready ojDenly to declare that ‘the 
right way to approach a savage is with brandy and 
guns/ It was but the inevitable result of the white 
men’s own habits and of his ruinous conception of 
neiglihourliness — the Highlanders being especially 
accused of giving freely to the Indians ‘that which 
they ax:)X3reciated highly themselves.’ Wo are told 
that on a certain occasion one old warrior was seen 
to hneel down in his canoe, praying to the greats 
Maiiitou far an abundance of meat and game, and 
nialving oifering of ^at which, being manifestly 
most precious to the white man, seemed to him 
most likely to be acceptable to the white man’s 
God— that is, rum and tobacco 1 i 

Out of these scenes of general drunkenness, 
bickerhigs would occasionally rise, hut rarely or 
never seem to have culminated in bloodshed. Tlic 
Indians were ready with succour when provisions 
ran short. , The young Gaits romped wutli young 
Indians. Other adventurous lads went off with 
them in their canoes, were royally entertained and 
safely restored to their homes. A Utile daughter of 
one of the most valuable settlers, a man who stood 


steadily for temperance, was intrusted to two 
‘braves’ who escorted her from town to her father’s 
homestead. The little lady said they were very 
careful of her, and when she wanted a drink they 
made her wait till she came to a sj^riug. Their 
permanent camp was not far from her home, and 
it was the young folks’ greatest treat to go to 
see their dances and inspect their stores of 
maple-sugar, baskets, and mocassins. The squa^vs 
wrought the bead and hark knicknacks which 
have since grown familiar in this country as 
‘keepsakes from Hiagara.’ It may interest some 
to hear how they did their work. They traced 
their patterns upon bark with their teeth, first 
folding it many times with fancy angles : the 
corners, once bitten, when opened formed a regular 
design. Like the ancient Highlanders, they did not 
go far for their dj^es : hemlock supplied red ; root 
of the white ash, yellow ; indigo, blue, or mixed 
with yellow for green. They could wmrk in the 
dark as well as in daylight, a fact readily credible 
to those who have seen the fairy -like meshes which 
are wrought in gloomy Shetland Iiovels. 

Anybody now taking his stand on some gentle rise 
in this favoured corner of Canada Felix, ‘where 
no man need he hungry, where no child remains 
untaught,’ and surveying the tall spires and many 
cupolas, the orchard-embowered homesteads, the 
clustered roofs, the bosky bits of town and country, 
may well wonder if these fruitful lands can indeed 
be the tangle of rotting log, swale, and noonday 
nights through which the first dwellens broke their 
way. 

Dunlop once asked 'what it was whicli so in- 
creased the value of the land, and right wisely he 
answered his own question : 

‘ Nothing but the work and the worth of the men 
who tilled it/ 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 
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■ 3T was near midday before I started, 
y so that night I got no farther than 
I the. town of Hamilton, but lay at 
I the inn there. The next morning 
^ 1 left betimes, thinking to reach 

■ , ■ Barns in the afternoon. As I rode 

along the greensward by the side of the Clyde 
, the larks, were- singing in the sky and the trout 
i were plashing in , the waters, and. all the world 
was gay. The apple-orchards sent their blossom 
' across the road, and my hat brushed it down in 
. showers on my horse and myself, so that soon we 
;rode in a mail of pink and white. I plucked a 
littde branch and set , it in my hat, and sang all 
^the songs I knew as I cantered along. I cried 
good-day to every man, aitd fiung money to the 
little children who shouted as I passed, so that I 




believe if there had been many more boys on the 
road I would have reached Tweeddale a beggar. 
At Crossford, where the Nethan meets the Clyde, 

I met a man who had been to the salmon-fishing 
and had caught a big salmon-trout ; and, as I 
looked, my old love for the sport aumke within 
me, and I longed to feel a rod in my luuid. It 
was good to be alive, to taste the fresh air, to feel 
the sun and wdnd, and I cried, ‘A plague on all 
close lecture-rooms and musty books.’ 

At Lanark I had a rare dinner at the hostel 
there. The gray old inn had excellent faro, avS I 
knew of old, so I rode up to the door and de- 
manded its best. It was blessed to see a man 
obey your word.s after for many month.s being a 
servant of others. I had a dish of well-fed trout 
and a piece of prime mutton, and as good claret^ ^ 
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1 thiiik, as I Lave ever tasted. Then I rode over 
Lanark Moor to Hyndford, and through the moor 
of Carmichaelj and under the great shadow ot 
Tinto Hill. Here the smell of burning heather 
came to my nostrils, and so dear and lionie-like 
it seemed that I could have wept for very pleasure. 
The whaups and snipe were making a fine to-do 
on the hent, and the blackfaced sheep grazed in 
peace. At the top of the knowe above Symington 
r halted, for there before my eyes were the blue 
hills of Tweeddale. There was Trehenna and the 
hills above Broughton, and Dnimmelzier Law and 
Glenstivon Dod, and, nearer, the great Caerdoii ; 
and beyond all a long, blue back, wlvicb I knew 
could he none other than the hill of Scrape which 
shadowed Dawyck and my lady. 

I came to Barns at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, somewhat stifi' from my ride, but elated 
with my home-comiug. It was with strange 
feelings that I rode up the long avenue of 
beeches, every one of which I could have told 
blindfold. The cattle looked over the palings at 
me as if glad to see me return. Maisie cocked 
up lier ears at the hares in the grass, and sniffed 
the hill air as if she had been in a prison for 
many days. And when I came to the bend of 
tlie road and saw the old weatlxerbeaten tower 
my lieart gave a great leap within me, for we 
Tweedilale men dearly love our own countryside, 
doubtless by reason of its exceeding beauty. 

As I rode up, Tam Todd came out from the 
back, and seeing me, let fall the water which he 
wus carrying and ran to my side. 

‘Eli, Maister John,^ said he, ‘I’m blithe to see 
ye back sae braw and genty-like. My airm ’s fair 
like timmer wi’ stilfiiess for w^aiit o’ the back- 
sw'ord i)lay, and the troots in Tw^'eed are turned as 
tliick as peas for want o’ you to haul them oot ; 
and twae inornin’s last week there W’ere deer 
keekin’ in at the front door as tame as kittlius. 
There ’s muckle need o’ ye at hame.’ 

He w'ould have gone on in this strain for an 
hour had I not cut him abort by asking for my 
ikther, 

‘ Middlin’, just middlin’. He misses ye sair. 
lie ’ll scarce gang out-doors noo ; but he ’ll be a’ 
richt gin he sees ye again. Oh, and I’ve some- 
thing mair to tell ye. That wan chancy cousin o’ 
yours, ^laister Gilbert, cam’ yestreen, and he ’ll be 
bidin’ till the deil kens wdiun. I ’se ^varraiit he ’s 
at meat wi’ the auld maister the noo, for he cam’ 
in frae the hills geyan hungry.’ 

How at this intelligence I was not over-pleased. 
My cousin w^as a great man and a gentleman, but 
never at any time over friendly to me; and I 
knew^ that to my father he was like salt in the 
mouth. I blamed the ill-luck which had sent him 
to Barns on the very day of my liome-coming. 
I needs must be on my dignity in his company, 
for he was t|iiick to find matter for laughter ; and 
it w^as hard that he should come at the time 
^vheu I longed so eagerly for the free ways of the 


house. However, there was no help for it, I re- 
fiected, and vvent in. 

In the passage I met Jean Morran, my old 
nurse, ■who had heard the sound of A'^oices and 
come out to see who the new-comer might be. 

‘Maister John, Maister John, and is ’t yourael’? 
It’s a glad day for the house o’ Barns Avhen you 
come back;’ and when I gave her the shawl-pin 
I had brought her from Glasgow she liad scarce 
any words to thank me with. So, knowing that 
my father would be in the dining-hall with his 
guest, I opened the door and Avalked in unbidden. 

My father sat at tlie head of the loiig, oak 
table, which had been scoured to a light brown 
and shone like polished stone. Claret, his favour- 
ite drink, was in a tankard by his elboAv, and 
many wines decked the board. Lower down sat 
my cousin, gallantly dressed in the fashion of the 
times, Avitli a coat of fine Spanish leather, and 
small-clothes of some rich, dark stuff. His plumed 
hat and riding-doak of purple velvet lay on tlm 
settle at his side. His hair fell over his collar 
and shoulders, and well set oft* his strong, brown 
face. He sat, after the fashion of a soldier, on 
^the side of his chair, half-turned away from the 
table, and every noAv and %eii he. would cast a 
piece of meat to Pierce, my old hound, who lay 
stretched by the fireplace. 

My father turned round as I entered, and when 
he saw me hi.s face glowed Avith pleasure. Had 
we been alone we should have met othcrwi.se ; 
but it is not meet to show one’s feelings before 
a stranger, eA^en though that stranger be one of 
our OAVii family. Pie contented liiniself Avith look- 
ing eagerly upon me and bidding me Avelcome iu 
a shaking voice. I marked Avith grief that his eye 
did not fceeni so keen and brave as before, and 
that he Avas scarce able to rise from his chair. 
My cousin half - arose and made me a grand bow 
in his courtly fashion. 

‘ Welcome, my dear cousin,’ said he. ‘ I am glad 
to see that your studies have had little uifect on 
your face.’ (I vruB Hushed Avith hard riding.) ‘ You 
look as if you had just come from a campaign. 
But fall to. Here are prime fish, which I can 
commend ; and venison, also good, though I haves 
had better. Here, too, is \vine, and I drink to 
your success, my learned cousin ; ’ and he filled 
his glass and drank it at a gulp. He spoke in a 
half-bantering tone, though his words were kindly, 
I ansAvered him briskly. 

‘I had little thought to find you here, Gilbert, 
but I am right glad to see you. You are prosper- 
ing mightily, I hear, and will soon be forgetting 
your poor cousin of Barns ; ’ and after a few more 
Avords I set myself to give my father a history of 
my doings at OlasgoAv College. Again, had we l>een 
alone, I should have told him my causes for leav- 
ing and my Avishes for my after-life ; , but since 
my cousin was present, avIio had ever a sharp 
tongue, I judged it better to say nothing. ' ' 

. {To he conUnueiL] ’ 
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WATER: THE AIOHERH RIVAL OP GOAL. 

By J. B, C. Kershaw. 


ITHERTO man, wlieii lie lias wislied 
to produce energy in large cxnantities 
for tlie various requirements of his 
industries, lias known l3iit one source 
from wliicli to olitaiii it—namely, 
coal. Goalj as every one knows, 
represents tlie locked-up energy of tlie sunsliine of 
former days. Man bad been upon tliis earOi many 
tliousands of j-ears before lie discovered tlie value 
of this black, bard substance as a source of beat ; 
and it ^vas only witliiu tbe present century that 
lie learned bow to most effectually tap tbese latent 
stores of force, and how to obtain not only beat, 
but mechanical or electrical energy, at will from 
the coal-beds of the earth. 

The industrial developments of the present cen- 
tury are largely if not chiefly due to the iinprove- 
luents of the steam-engine and to tbe power thus 
put into man^s band of developing large amounts of 
mechanical energy from coal. 

So important has this use of coal become that the 
cpiestion of what is*K:o happen to our industries 
when our coal-beds are exhausted has for long 
been a subject of serious speculative thought. 
It may tlierefore be of interest to our readers to 
learn that man has during the last ten years learned 
how to tap and utilise at will an almost limitless 
store of energy, a store that, unlike the locked-up 
sunshine of coal, can never be exhausted so long as 
rain falls upon the bills or snow upon tbe mouii- 
taim of tbe earth. Man has in fact advanced one 
stop farther in his command of the forces of the 
earth. He has learned bow to harness the rivers 
and stream.^ to the car of industry, and how to 
extract from water the service that he has liitherto 
obtained from coal. It is in this aspect, as a source 
of power, that wmter will be the future substitute 
for coal, and that it lias already, iu certain industries, 
become its rival. 

Tbe power of falling water has of course been 
known to man for many centuries ; and since water- 
wheels are some of the oldest of mechanical con- 
..tnvances for producing power it may he urged 
that this new step forward is in reality a step hack- 
'■ wards along the path trodden by our forefathers. 
•'But the progress made by. the men of an earlier day 
. along this path was soon barred by their inability 
to eonstruct /water-wheels suited to any but the 
most moderate po\yei‘s ; and during the second and 
‘ third .quarters- of the present century there was no 
udvaik© made In this method of generating force 
for use -in -tlie industries of our country. As these 
axtend^d and passed from the local stage of their 
Existence to that of supplying not only the whole 
.^ounU'yi but all the countries of the -world, with 
products, the amount of mechanical energy 
to. drive the machinery of even a single 
. hiffl or workshop, rose from 60 up to 500 or 1000 


horse-power ; and the steam-engine was found to be 
far nio]’e convenient for producing these large 
amounts of mechanical force than the water-wheel 
and mill-stream of former days. 

"Why tlieii is it that after a half-century of pro- 
gress in the use of steam-poiver, during which 
steam-engines have undergone great improvements 
ill efficiency, a return should now he not only 
thought of, but actually in progres.s, towards the 
metbods of generating power that were in use at 
tlic commencement of tlie century ? 

Tbe explanation lies in tbe fact that tbe engineers 
of the present time have at tlieir command two 
maebines wbicb were unknown to, or little under- 
stood by, their' predecessors. The first of these, the 
‘ turbine,’ was invented about 1801, but did not 
come into actual use on an extensive scale until late 
ill the century ; the second, the dynamo,’ is an 
invention of the middle years of the century, and 
has received its greatest improvements during the 
last fifteen years. The former machine has enabled 
the modern hydraulic engineer to iiuike use of any 
wuiterfall, however higli, for the generation of power; 
and- the bitter lias made it possible to transport the 
energ}' developed by the turbine to distances up to 
tliirty-flve miles, wdiere it may be delivered to the 
factory or mill as simply and conveiiLently as water 
is delivered by pipes from a distant reservoir in 
the hills. 

It is thus seen that it is chiefly due to tlie pro- 
gress of electrical science that this new^ step forward 
in the utilisation of water-power has been made 
possible ; and the development of tlie inoderu 
methods foe tapping the almost limitless water- 
powers of the earth is therefore another Irinnq)!! 
for the electrical engineer. 

Tbe turbine — the mechanical contrivance by 
which the energy of falling water is converted 
into mechanical energy — may he either a ^reaction 
turbine’ or an ‘impact turbine.’ 

The former is the more usual type, and is repre- 
sented fairly adequately by the paper whoeLs 
mounted upon sticks which seem to have displaced 
toy balloons in the fancy of the I'ising generation. 

These toys are really ‘ air- turbines ; ’ and the 
turbines by means of -which great 'water-po’wers are 
now" being utilised differ from these only in their 
size and material of construction. In place of a 
gentle current of air, one has a fierce and mad rush 
of water with wdiich to deal ; and paper is therefore 
re]>laced by thick castings of steel or bronze. The 
principle is however the same in both ; for in the 
one case a gentle current of air, in the other case a 
wdld rush of -water, is the immediate cause of the 
revolution of the specitilly-designed wheel or tur- 
bine. 

The turbines are always placed at the bottom of 
large and massively-constructed masonry chambers, J: 
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called ' wlieel-pits.' The %Yater in conducted to tlie 
tiuFiues by eiionnously strong pipes known as llie 
* penstocks.’ Tlicse pipes are generally vertical, 
and tbe strengtli at tlie turbine-end lias to be miicli 
increased, to enable tliem to withstand the enor- 
mous pressure created by the weight of water 
which they contain. The water is carried away 
from the wheel-pits by ‘tail-races.’ These are open 
channels when the ground formation permits of 
this ; but in some cases underground drains have 
to lie made. 

There arc a very iai*go number of water-power 
stations now in operation in Switzerland, Italy, 
France, Norway, and the United Slates, in which 
the ‘reaction turbines’ are being used to utilise 
heads, or voliimeH, of water that could not have 
been dealt with adequately by the older form of 
over- or under-shot water-wheel. Of these the 
most important are undoubtedly the two power- 
stations at "Niagara ; and some details of these may 
not be out of place here. The ‘ wheel-pit’ of the 
‘Niagara Falls Power Go.’ at Niagara is an enor- 
mous hole ill the ground situated one-third of a 
mile from the upper river. The water is carried to 
the mouth of the wheel-pit by an artificial canal 
250 feet wide by 12 feet deep. The ‘wheel-pit’ is 
140 feet long by 18 feet wide by 178 feet deep, and 
is entirely cased with masonry. The vertical ‘ pen- 
stocks ’ which carry the water from the canal to 
the turbines at the bottom of the wheel-pit are 
constructed of steel-plates riveted together, and 
are 140 feet in height by 7h feet in diameter. The 
total pressure at the bottom of these pipes when 
th(‘y are filled with water is estimated to be 
bi4.ween 40 and 50 tons. The turbines are inas- 
sively-constructed wheels of bronze 5 feet in dia- 
mater ; each wdieel produces 5000 horse-power 
energy, or an amount equal to that produced by 
tell of tlie best and strongest locomotive engines 
ever built. 

The wheel-pit at Niagara just described is 
planned to hold ten of these turbines ; so that 
when ail are in position 50,000 horse-power will be 
pi'oduced at this one power-station. The ‘ tail-race ’ 
by which the water from these ten turbines is to 
be carried away has been constructed thi*ough 
the solid rock, and is a tunnel IJ mile in length, 
wliich opens on the lower reach of the Niagara 
Eiven This tumiel is 19 feet in width and 21 
feet in height, and is therefore nearly equal in size 
to many railway tunnels. It is certainly a very 
noteworthy ‘drain;’ probably the largest in the 
uurhl 

Turning now to the other form of turbine, the 
‘impact-turbine’ or ‘Peltou wheel,’ we find that 
this is principally used in, the mining districts of 
the United States, where very great heads of 
water have to be dealt with. It is also being used 
with steam - power j ' and the torpedo - catcher 
i iirbima whicli excited great attention, on 
account of its unequalled speed, at the recent 
Naval Review, was driven by one of these ‘impact- 


turbines.’ Let the reader imagine a wlieel con- 
structed of twelve tea-spoons, with all their handles 
fixed radially around a common centre, all the 
bowls facing in one direction, and the whole firmly 
held together by a mass of metal extending half- 
way to the circumference. It is evident that if 
this be fixed at its centre so that it can revolve, 
and a jet of water or steam be allowed to play into 
one of the bowls at its circumference, revolution of 
the wheel will occur. An ‘impact-turbine’ is such 
a wheel, much maguified. The most notable of 
this class of turbines in existence are those used at 
Fresno in California, for devedoping 1000 horse- 
power from a "1400 feet head of water I The 
wheels used here are 5 feet in diameter, and . the 
water used to drive them issues from a l-^-in. nozzle 
with a velocity of 1000 feet per minute. This jet 
of water near the nozzle acts like a solid, and 
offers as great a resistance to any attempts to deflect 
it as a steel-bar of the same diameter. If this jet 
of water were directed against a man at any dis- 
tance within 100 feet it would most certainly MU 
him by the mere force of its impact. 

Having described the two forms of turbine by 
whicli the energy of nioving water is converted into 
the mechanical energy of a isolating wheel, it is 
necessary now to describe the modern ineilual for 
transporting this energy from the ])otlum < jf a pen- 
stock at Niagara, or from vsome inaceessiblu valley 
in California, to a locality or district more stiited 
to the successful conduct of industrial operations. 

It is here that the dynamo comes to the aid of 
the hydraulic engineer. 

A dynamo fixed on the shaft that is carrying 
one of these turbines of course revolves with it ; 
and, as it revolves, currents of electricity are pio- 
duced in the coils of wire of which it is lurgel}^ 
composed. No explanation can be given here of 
the principles upon wliidi the method of conversion 
of mechanical into electrical energy by the, dynamo 
is based. It must suliice for tlie reader to know, 
that it can be eficcted ; and that niiieir-five per 
cent, of tlie energy repre.sented by the whirling 
wlieel of the turbine can be obtained b}" means of 
the dynamo as electrical energy. This electrical 
energy may now be transmitted by ‘air lines/ 
which are only telegraph wires on a much larger 
scale than that usually seen, as regards thickness of 
wire and strength of supports, to the .factory or 
mill where it is to be used. If the locality where 
the water-power is situated is convenient and suit- 
able for industrial operations this may be only 
a few hundred yards from the wheel-pit and, 
power - house containing the dynamos ; but in 
many cases this air-line extends to miles, and the / 
transmission of ^ electrical energy equal to many 
thousands of horse-power to distances of from five 
up to thirty-five miles is now an accomplished fact 
There is a certain loss incurred in this transmission 
of energy, which increases with the distance ;; and 
it is still most economical to utilise the energy near 
the point where it is generated. Nevertheless energy ' 
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transmitted distances of from eigliteeii to twenty- 
five miles is being used iu E-orne, in Milan, and in 
■Salt Lake Cit}^ because it costs less in these cities 
than energy generated by steam-power. 

This is an enormous gain to industry ; for the 
utilisation of the power can thus occur within a 
very wide radius of the spot where it is generated ; 
and in selecting the site for a mill or factory it is 
possible to take into consideration the question of 
proximity to the markets for the raw or finished 
anaterials of the manufacture. 

The uses for which the electricab energy developed 
from watei’-power is being employed are exceedingly 
diverse, and illustrate well the remarkable adapt- 
ability of this form of energy. 

In many cases it is used for lighting purposes. 
Geneva, Borne, and Milan in Europe are lighted by 
Mectricity generated in this way ; while in the 
United States, Salt Lake Gity, Concord, Portland, 
St Paul, and Minneapolis are the most important 
examples of cities already lighted, or shortly to be 
lighted, by electricity derived from near or distant 
falls of water, Maiij’- examples of this method of 
utilisation on a smaller scale are to be met with iiv 
the mining- towns of the Western States of America ; 
and in Europe sma^I lighting installations of a 
similar kind exist in many of the smaller towns 
and villages of Switzerland. The electricity may 
also be used to work tramway systems, and 
examples of this application of Avater-power are 
now to be seen at Buflalo and Salt Lake City, 
■and at Montreux in Switzerland. Lyons will 
shortly Inave a similar system at work, with energy 
derived from the Blione some miles above the 
>city. 

The electricity generated by means oi water- 
power may also be used for carrying out electro- 
chemical or electro-metallurgical operations on an 
industrial scale, and feliis is the use to which the 
greater proportion is now being applied. Alu- 
minium is produced by two works at Niagara, 
two works in France, one in Switzerland, and 
one in Scotland, the aggregate horse-power con- 
sumed by these six works being at present about 
15,000. 

Chlorate of potash, the manufacture of which 
was until recently almost wholly in the hands 
of the South Lancashire chemical manufacturers, 

; is now made by an electro-chemical process at 
one factory in Switzerland, one in Sweden, one in 
France, and one in the United States. Those who 
are qualified to judge believe that in another ten 
: years ,.ihe electro-chemical method will have quite 
mii>X 3 lanWV tlie^ o chemical method of manu- 
facture, ’ ' 

, Calcium carbide and silieium carbide are two 
•other compounds , which are being manufactured 
•on a fairly large scale by means of electricity 
-derived from water-power. In the case of these 
the electrical energy, is converted into heat in 
the ' electric furnace ; and , the manufacture is 
impossible in any ordinary furnace, because the 


heat required to produce these compounds is so 
intense. Iu Canada, in Norway, and in Austria, 
wood-pulp for use in paper-mills is being x)roduced 
by the aid of electricity derived from waterq^ower. 
In this manufacture the electrical energy is used 
both for driving the machinery by which the 
wood is reduced to pulp, and also for bleaching 
the pulp in the final stages of production. The 
former demands mechanical energy, the latter 
chemical energy j electricity supplies both with 
tlm ininimum of trouble, dirt, or expense. 

The use of electricity for driving machinery has 
up to the pi*esent not extended much beyond an 
experiuiental stage in Europe ; but in many of the 
inining-districts of the Western States of America 
the machinery is being driven in this way by 
electricity generated from centrally situated water- 
XDower stations; and there is xio doubt that in 
coui’se of time the machinery in use for many 
of the smaller industries in the cities of Enr 6 x)e 
will be oj)erated by means of electric motors and 
electrical energy from some distant water-power 
stations. Geneva and Lyons are the two cities at 
present taking the lead in this application of water- 
power. . 

The two schemes now being worked out on a 
practical basis at Niagara x>rovide for the develop- 
ment of IOO 5 OOO horse-power. The macliinery of 
many of our largest mills and factories does not 
require more than 500 horse-power to drive it 
A busy manufacturing district will therefore, in 
course of time, be formed round Niagara. Since 
these works and factories will in bub few cases 
require to burn any coal, one of the objection- 
able features of a manufacturing district of the 
p»resent date— -the heavy cloud of black smoke 
and sulphurous vapour — will be conspicuous by its 
absence. Tliis is a gain only to be truly appre- 
ciated by those Avlio have lived iu a Maucliester or 
Shefiield for long years of their life. But big as 
the Niagara scheme is, work has just commenced 
upon a still larger .scheme of water-|>ower develop- 
ment near Massena, on the St Lawrence Biver, 
U.S.A. It is intended to develop here 150,000 
horse-x>ower, by taking advantage of the difference 
in level between the St Lawrence Elver and the 
Grass Biver, flowing nearly parallel to it at a 
distance of 3|- miles. A big canal is to be cut 
across the intervening xdateau, and a fall of water 
fifty feet in height thus obtained on the bank of 
the Grass Biver, The latter river -will itself form 
the Hail-race’ of the power station. This scheme 
dwarfs the Niagara one, since not only do the 
plan.s provide for a greater amount of power, but 
man is going to do what nature has done for him 
at Niagara— namely, provide the waterfall. The 
necessary capital for carrying out this scheme has 
been provided, work has been commenced, and it is 
hoped that some of the turbines and dynamos 
will be working by December 1898. If no unfore- 
seen difficulties occur, and if this scheme be^ cohi-. 
jjleted by the date named, it will certainly form 
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one of tlie most remarkable acliievements of tlie 
eeiitmy. 

The significance of these facts relative to the 
utilisation of water-power for industrial purposes 
is cliieliy an economic one. Water-power is in 
nearly every case cheaper than steam-power ; and 
when the natural formation of the full favours its 
exploitation for industrial purposes, water-power 
is greatly the cheaper of the two. Even at Niagara, 
where the initial cost has been extremely heavy, the 
electrical energy is being sold at a lower rate than 
it would cost to generate it on the spot, even with 
tlui best of modern steam-engines and clieap fuel. 
Now it is a curious fact that in Europe those 
countries rich in the possession of extensive coal- 
beds— namely, England, Germany, and Belgium — 


are extremely poor in their possession of natural 
water-t)owers ; whilst Switzerland, France, Norway, 
and Sweden — countries which have hitherto been 
of little importance in the industrial struggle on 
account of their hick of coal— have been highly 
favoured by nature in the number and niaguitude 
of their water-powers. 

This brief review of the principal applications 
of electrical energy derived from falling water 
shows that the modern methods for the utilisation 
of water-power have passed beyond their ex]jeri- 
mental stage ; and that, great as the advance during 
the past six years lias been, it may reasonably 
be expected to be surpassed by the developiueiits 
that will occur during the remaining years of 
the century. 
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CHAPTER V. 



|N the summer evening Captain Johns 
paced the pier at St Budoc, and 
frequently swept the sea with his 
binoculars. 

‘ Any sign o’ they valiant fighters V 
asked Caleb Hocken the sailmaker. 

‘ Nought in sight yet,’ said the captain. 

^ Bulks be takhi’ a brave notice o’ this yer shindy ; 
looks ’ee to ’em — there’s swarms on the pier; ’tis 
jest like a regatta-day.’ 

‘ Well, ’tisn’t an ordinary common sort o’ fight ; 
’tis most on usual, an’ in a manner o’ spaking ’tis 
iinif|ue ! ’ Tlie caj^tain gave pompous emphasis to 
this last word, and his audience vaguely felt the 
appropriateness of the adjective. 

‘They ought to ha’ been back hours ago,’ he 
continued somewhat anxiously, ‘ for the tide ’s 
running out. ’Tis a hngly business from the start, 
an’ us ought to ha’ prevented it.’ 

The sun went down behind Trevasse Point, and 
the great headland loomed in purple shadow against 
the western sky. A long gleam of light lay”upon 
the water to the soutli of the ]joint, and in that 
streak of radiance was a black dot. For some 
minutes the captain kept his glass upon the dot, 
and he looked puzzled. 

Xib surely the boat ; but tis beyond me why they 

don’t put up a sail, for the wind ’s made for ’em 

an tliey two fules ■went to the battle without 
vittles.’ 

Gan ee spy the boat?’ cried a chorus of eager 
voices, ^ 

Iss— “but I can t spy the men.’ Then, after a 
prolonged scrutiny, he exclaimed, ‘Bless my sawl 
an’ body ! the boat’s drifting !’ 

^^‘Then where be the chaps?’ cried Jacob 
Trewarne. 

‘ In tlie bottom o’ the boat, I reckon,’ suggested 
Nick Madderu ; ‘ both of ’em dead-beat’ 


. ‘ Get a boat out ! ’ roared Captain Johns ; ‘ quick, 
boys ! Better take the Thyrm ; her ’s fastest,’ And 
as the young men hurried dbitn to the beach he 
muttered, ‘That duriied launch u’ Lloyds ’d be use- 
ful, but the lire ’s out, an’ emergencies don’t give ’ee 
wan hour’s noticed 

Within five minutes half-a-dozen tawny-sailed 
fishing craft were bearing towards the drifting boat, 
the swift Tlujrm easily leading, the others follow- 
ing more from excited curiosity than any hope of 
assisting. 

‘Cap’ll Jan, will ’ee let me peep through your 
glass?’ said a low, wistful voice at the captain’s 
elbow ; and there stood Miriam Roakree, piale and 
troubled. Her fingers trembled as she took the 
binoculars, and she looked long in the direction of 
the boats. 

‘ Wan o’ your sweethearts, isn’t ’a ? ’ asked the 
old man drily. 

Mss, I believe he’s my sweetheart,’ she answered 
simply. 

The girl came of a turbulent race ; her family 
counted its generations of old-liiue smugglers ; her 
own father, Richard Roskree, was seriously con- 
cerned in a fishing riot, and only evaded the assizes 
by a prolonged voyage abroad. Hereditary law- 
breaking and violence may have infiueneed her 
character. She was jiassionate, and there was in her 
nature that Celtic clannish instinct that cleaves 
to its own, right or wrong. She was as proud of 
her birthplace, this little jneturesque, evil-smelling 
Cornish fishing town, as if she were lady paranioimt 
of its blue waters and narrow streets. She was 
jealous of the honour of St Budoc. Once, when the 
lifeboat crew wer^e gravely considering the possi- 
bility of a rescue in a sea that was white with fui'y, 
a girl’s voice interrupted their deliberations : ‘ Be 
’ee waiting for Porthillian?’ And it was the fcaimt 
that launched the boat. , ' 
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Tli-o tearing ef the net hy tlie Purtlulliuii fislier- 
xiieii liad stirred her like a ])ei‘riOiiiil Avroiig ; and 
like ii personal vsliaiue she felt the seeming pusil- 
laninjity of St Budoc in iniulecLnatidy resenting the 
outrage. Yet she now bitterly repented her wild 
word,^ that had instigated the outhiyuik oi: Gabriel 
Lowry. Tlie attack on the Porthilliaii man was 
nothing but rudig unreasonable violeiicej and its 
sequel at the best but a vulgar fight-— and she hud 
provoked it. 

Miriam bad many wooersj for her beauty was 
ixiu-oiuiiKui. Gabriel had been a strange suitor; 
he was devoid of (.■omplimeiits, and had none of the 
flaltering pleasantries that are dear to a girl’s heart. 
There “Was an uncouth, jealous earnestness in his 
w<aang that was nut always acceptable. ■ Miriam 
hatl never realised liuw much she loved the man 
till now — now, when her eyes were fixed on the 
darkening waters which bore that drifting boat 
betokening catastrophe. 

It was cpiito dark when the little fiotilla returned, 

. the Tlitjrm with the captured boat astern. When 
they were within luiil there was a chorus of shout- 
ing ; AVhat lucki Any sign o’ the men?’ • 

And tlie answer came : ‘No sign !’ 

The Th'ijrza was I'Uii into the sandy beach, and a 
dozen men waded in to drag the empty boat ashore. 

‘Anything in the boat?’ asked Captain Johns. 

‘Nought but the oars and two great stones,’ 
cried Jacol) Trewarne. 

‘ Two great stones 1 ’ the worils were taken up 
with a .shriek in the voice of old Muhiclii Praze. 
‘ ’Tid. a merracle 1 ’tis a j iidgiueut 1 Two men went 
forth in their pride and wiekeduLvs.s, an’ wluit 
rmueih huc-k ? Two stone.s I ’Tia xan-ily the Lord’s 
doing ! ’ 

, The. frenzied old man spoke with such appalling 
earne.stues3 that for the moment his wild words 
carried conviction to tiie more credulous of his 
heai’erd, aiui the group of men and women shrank 
buidv from the boat they were x^eering and groping 
iniu. 

‘Two dead stones \ ’Tis u sign o’ judgment ; ’tis a 
termble warning!’ continued Maluchi, .standing by 
the boat barelieaded, and looking like a dishevelled 
prox’diet in the shifting hintern -liglii ; but his 
rhaixsudy 'wus intcrruj>lcd by the cynical Nick 
Mtiddern with the blunt query, ‘How about the 
pair o’ boots ? ’ 

‘Thoy’m my poor son’s boots !’ cried l^Ers Lowry, 
a bdh woman, stepping forward and clutching 
them eagerly. Then, as slie moved anaiy .sobbing, 
she, caught sight of Miriam Roskroe ; and standing 
before the girl, x^^i'hctic but somewhat ludicrous — 
for she held a huge bout hi either hand (the boots 
being indeed Tj:egenuu’s)---fche asked, ‘Where’s iny 

. And Miriam, proud m she was, cowered before 
the grief of the nmtheps face and voice. 

.That was a hitter night for Miriam Boskree, 

• Afesi quest for the missing and the girl vainly 


begged to go in one of the boats. She returned to 
her home on the hill-slope ; she xmtieiitly carried 
the supper to her (|iierulous bed-ridden aunt ; and 
sitting in darkness in the little parlour, she looked 
! tlirough the window out u])on the Avater for the 
lights of the returning boats. The cloth was still 
upon the table that she had laid hours ago, and 
all her dainty preparations for the tea to which 
Gabriel Lowry was to have been invited. There 
were roses in a vase, and in the oven there Avas a 
negliicted srjuabqne, as cindei’y iuaaa’’ as her own 
hopes ; and the scent of the rose.s mingled Avith the 
burnt odour of the forgotten pie. So tbe long 
hours passed — the retributi\’'e hours, that chastened 
the soul of Miriam Bo-skree, and taught her the 
ies.son of years in the space of one tragic night. 

In. the early morning, Avhen many AA'cre astir to 
ask the one question that came first to the lip of 
every Avuking soul in St Budoc, Ghibriel LuAvry 
came into the toAvu by the north road from Peii- 
gooiiey, ill the horse-doctor’s trap, whole and hearty, 
but ridiculous enomgh in borrowed garments all too 
brief for his long limbs. 

i\Irs LoAvry Avas hysterically overjoyed Avhen 
Gabriel opened her door ; und the news of his 
return fia.slied through the town like magic. Mrs 
Lowry’s kitchen aauis filled Aviih iiiquireri?, and those 
that could not get into the house made a semicircle 
around the dooi*, and stared at Gabriel eating his 
breakfast, liiugiiig a hundred questions at him. 

‘IIow about tlie fight?’ asked Nick M.addern 
fi’oiii the mid. 

‘John IVegenna o’ Porthillian is tlie best man,’ 
answered Lowry; ‘he’s the best man by a brave 
Bight.’ But when pre.«.sed for details he became 
incommunicative, and his interrogators prudently 
forbore. 

When Lowry went down to the beach to claim 
Tregeiiim’s boat, Miriam Bo.skree, glad beyond 
Avords, .stooil at her door and waited hi.s xiassing ; 
but Gabriel strode straight on, as though lie saw 
her not. She had sent him to fight, and there had 
been no figlit ; therefore he had no greeting for 
her. But Mr.s Lowry saAV the spasm of pain that 
swept across the girl’s face, and, turning to lier son, 
said, ‘Gabe, I think you’d better turn back and 
spake to the maid.’ And Gabriel Lowry turned 
back and spoke. 

Next Sunday morning a strange .scene of penance 
was enacted outside the Slethodist chapel It weighed 
upon the aiuiplc soul of Gabriel Lowny that there 
had been no requitid for the bloAV Im had giA’^eu 
John Tregeiinu, He would have accejited defeat in 
the fight as a natural and proper quittance ; hut 
the blow remaiued a thing niiexx>iated. Wherefore 
he coiLsulted Polreggan, Avho devised a solemn act 
of contrition. 

There Avas a full meeting, for a rumour was 
abroad that Gabriel ,Lowry had mended liis AVays 
and AA'as going to testify. When the congregation 
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isrsiied after the service Lowry was standing at the 
top of the stepSj and he cried, ‘ Mr Polreggan, I 
calipee to witness !’ Polreggaii came solemnly for- 
ward. ‘Last Sunday morning, at this chapel-door, 
I struck John Tregeiina o’ Porthillhin, with no 
good cause or reason, for wdiich devilry Pm as 
sorry as a man can be that hath wronged another.’ 
So far Gabriel had kept fairly to the prearranged 
formula of contrition, and Polreggan nodded benign 
approval; but the remainder of his speech was a 
departure from the programme, and the worthy old 
man Imd grave doubts of the seeniliness of the whole 
matter. ‘An’ if any man hath aught ’gainst John 
Tregenna, anything o’ ripping nets, or foul fishing, 
or lies o’ that sort, I’m ready to testify for John 
Tregenna in my own way, man to man, anywheres, 
any day ’cept Sunday ! ’ 

In the following Januarv, when the beneficent 


south wind blew a phenomenal spring day into the 
heart of the winter, Gabriel Lowry married Miriam 
Pioskree. Some folks shook their Loads, as folks 
will ; and old Mrs Ciiegwitli said, ‘Aw, well! 
they ’ill well niated — vire an’ briinstoiie.’ 

And blithest of the guests was John Tregenna of 
Portliillian, all in his Sunday best, and looking, as 
was observed, ‘ as brave as a duke ’—"which may be 
taken as a high compliment to ducal coiucliiiess. 
lie did not come empty-handed, but brought tribute 
in a handkerchief, wdiicli, being proudly unkuotted 
and removed, disclosed a shapely vase of polished 
sei*pentine, superb in cohiiir — dark green, with 
blotches of black and veins of gray and white and 
red. 

While the company encircled the table admiring 
the gift, Tregenna turned to Lowry, and said, ‘ My 
son Jan carved ’en out o’ wan o’ they stones us 
picked up on the Gurnard.’ 


THE SALONES OF THE MEKGITI ARnHTPET.AGO. 



i Oil the facts in the following article 
(which have been supplemented by 
a government paper) Mr T. C. 
Lo veridge, engaged in the pearl- 
•fi.sliing in the Mergui Archipelago, 
Burma, is mainly responsible. He 
describe.s a curious and little- known people, the 
Salones, of whom there seems to be between one 
and two thousand, living in jangles and boats 
mainly, in the Mergni Islands. They are very 
low in tlie social scale ; and, as if they were not 
alread}^ low enough, we find a superior, or at 
least a stronger and more cunning, people coming 
in and depriving them of the fruits of their in- 
dustry. Strong drink and opium are the baits. 
Mr Loveridge says iu his letter accompanying his 
communication, that it ‘puts shame into uiy owm 
face as I think how completely the Chinese and 
Malays, the Chinese especially, have carried on a 
game to enrich themselves at tlie hands of these 
poor individuals, robbing the government at the 
same time.’ The suggestion towards writing the 
article (whicli was done while waiting on his fish- 
ing-nets) came in this way. A brother fisherman 
had died of typhoid fever, and left him heir to 
some odd numbers of Chmnhersh Jotmial These 
he in his boat, when the idea occmTed 

to him of letting the outside world know through 
its pages something about liis surrouiidings, and tbe 
hopeless degradation into which the Salones seem 
to have fallen. 

The Mergui Archipelago forms part of the 
lower or Teiiasserim division of Burma, which 
since 1826, by the treaty of the King of Ava 
with tlie Bidtish East India Company, has been 
under our government. The archipelago has been 
described as ‘ a cluster of islands and ' islets, with 


bays and coves, headlands and highlands, capes 
and promontories, high bliiils and low shores, 
rocks and sands, fountains, streams, and cascades, 
mountain, plain, and precipice, unsurpassed for 
their wild and picturesque bea^t 3 ^’ The caoutchouc 
tree abounds, and the wild animals include the 
tiger, rhinoceros, ami deer. The Salouea dive Lsr 
luuther-of-pearl shells, spiear fish, hunt the wild ]dg 
with their dogs, and eat yams, rice (which they 
get by barter), and a wild ])otato. They move 
from place to ^dace, do not even cultivate a 
liandfiil of rice, and although a stray missionary 
was amongst them in 1838, and again in 1846, 
every attempt to improve them seems to have 
been iu vain. One visitor has said ; ‘The regenera- 
tion of this race \vill probably never be etlected ; 
but tbe Salones open a fine field to a truly pliilaii- 
thropic missionary.’ Their boats of about twenty 
feet long are their homes ; to his boat the islander 
‘ entrusts his life and property ; in it lie wanders- 
during his lifetime from island to island ; a true 
ioh thy opb agist, for wdioin the earth has no cliam — 
the earth-mother whom lie neglects so much that he 
does not entrUvSt to her a single grain of rice.’ The 
children have a bad time of it ; and, pu'obably from 
their eating indigestible food, the mortality amongst 
them is great up till six years of age. The Salones 
know of no medicine ; the mortally sick are often 
left to nature, and they depend for recovery on 
a kind of ‘devil dunce’ round the sufferei’, who 
is meanwhile dosed with drink, for the bud. spirit 
within him is a thirsty devil, and needs copious 
supplies. The spirit is drawn out through the iinn 
of the p)atient. 

When a white man or a stranger apipeeirs, 
their first impulse is to decamp and hide in the 
jungle. At least the women and children, 
invariably do so; while the food, such as .sea-. 
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slugs and rice, is hastily huiicth Dr Heifer, 
after a visit in 1857, thus describes a group of 
these people : * There were about seventy iiien, 
women, and cljildren altogether. They had 
encamped on the sandy sea-beach ; each family 
had erected a little raised shed covered with palm- 
leaves, wliere all the members huddled together 
for the night Tliere they sat, a dirty, miserable- 
looking congregation, the women occupied iu 
iuuking mats of a peculiar description from sea- 
weed ; the children screanung, apparently out of 
fear at the strange apparition ; dogs, cats, and 
-cocks all joining to make the full chorus. . . . 
Some of these sheds appeared like butchers’ stalls. 
Large pieces of turtle, rendering the atmosphere 
pestilential, were everywhere drying in the sun ; 
it is their main food. - . , On the beach lay 
twenty or thirty bouts, well built and light, like 
nut-shells vS^Yimnling on the surface, the bottom 
built of a solid trunk, the sides consisting of the 
slender trunks of the palm strongly united and 
caulked with palm hemp.’ 

’ In what follows we avail ourselves mainly of 
the notes by Mr Loveridge : * 

Since 1892 I have been constantly living 
amongst these pedfde. One day, when I left the 
pearling- grounds to lay the boat up to clean, I 
found myself among a number of other bouts 
high and dry on the sandy beach, and small huts 
were visible in the ihifc jungle of Tenasserim 
Idand. Although only a brief time elapsed 
between my rounding the corner of the bay and 
landing amongst them, more than half of the 
natives had already decamped. The only female 
left was an old woman nursing an old man. 
On putting a few questions to him I found that 
they had no method of worship, although there 
was slight evidence that some missionary had seen 
and talked to therm Their general answer is, ^ We 
are a poor people who know nothing.’ Gradually 
heads emerged from the jungle, and I was soon 
.surrounded by in(piisitive faces watching the elFect 
of a doHd of cpiinine administered to the old 

.'.nminu 

My visit was successful as far as making friends 
was concerned, which was all the more remarkable 
.as usually it was as much as their lives were worth 
to be visited by a mixed crew such a,s I had in 
my own boat. They gave me as many fish as were 
^ found siifhcieut for three meals, and returned to 
- their camp.. Next morning they siuTounded my 
boat and asked that I should give the old man 
. some iuore. medicine. I met him coming off to me, 
.looking much better. He had a family with him 
in his boat'— sons, daughters, and sons-iu-law— and 
several dogs. . 1 gave a diving exhibition ; and the 
^.sight of my men in the water, with heavy leads, 
boots, helmet, and dress, brought out the women 
,.even from the camp. The young women are lithe 
ami handsome apparently up till twenty-five, when 
they age rai^idly* At the least fright on their part 
would jump overboard, swim ashore, and hide 


in the jungle. After the diving exhibition we 
all went ashore and became friends j but of the 
women hdks only those who were mothers were to 
be seen. It was explained that the young women 
were away making mats iu the jungle. I was intro- 
duced to a company making mats. The men gather 
a kind of pine-apple plant, which they split into ends 
from one to one and a half yard long and a quarter 
of an inch wide. These are dried in the sun, and 
the colour becomes a light |)ea-green. The lengths 
are then llattened out by being pressed between 
boards. When sufficiently flattened they cut them 
all at even lengths and begin plaiting, their fingens 
moving as cpiickly as women’s fingers iit home in 
knitting. The mats are in size from three feet by 
si.v and upwards. In barter they get about two 
ounces of rice for a mat three feet by six. Mats 
are their money ; sixty purchase a boat and four 
a lishing-spear. 

There are no means of knowing whence this 
.stz’ange people came. My own opinion is that 
they ai’e a mixture of Malays and Siamese. They 
do not tattoo, like the Burmans, and their features 
are nearer the Malay than the Burme.se ; and their 
language has nothing of Malay about it. 

In personal appearance these people are a flue 
and rvell-built race, strong in limb, and with fairly 
good features. The men are muscular and capable 
of hard NYork even iu the full heat of the sun. 
They appear to live to a good old age ; and the 
population seems on the increase. The young 
people are growing up as their fathers liave done, 
without any training, education, or Christian in- 
fluence. 

Their marnage ceremony is simple enough. In 
])resence of the elders a piece of white cloth i.s 
presented to the bride by the intended bride- 
groom, and the couple are man and wife. If 
he does not own a boat they go to that of the 
parents of the bride. 

Although the waters of this archipelago abound, 
and have abounded, with mother-of-pearl shells, 
green-snail shells, beche-de-mer, and other marine 
produce, but little effort has been made under 
British control to ascertain the quantities found 
by tlie natives or the value of the beds if properly 
developed. The ffat or mother-of-pearl shells are 
the largest and heaviest to he found in the London 
market, and are much sought after by Sheffield 
cutlers for knife-handles. 

The dress of the Sulones is certainly Malay, 
and is mainly a savong or loin-cloth. Vice, other 
than brutal intoxication, is actually unknown to 
them ; and stealing, were they given to it, would 
mean stealing from their own Iksh and blood. 
They are perfectly simple and harmless in every 
way. When any of their number dies, they take 
the rejnaitts, tie a lot of split bamboos together, 
and roll him up in that ; and, generally speaking, 
make two triangles with sticks fastened togethei*, 
driving the one end into the ground and placing 
the corpse on the top. They then put a grass 
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or leaf covering over the place; The kiiifej spear, 
box (if he has one), cloth, and all his earthly 
possessions are placed underneath the corpse. On 
leaving, a stick is always tied to a tree, with a 
small piece of white rag, showing to all that 
some one has been laid to rest there. 

These people are able to dive in waters up to 
eleven fatlioms, and at that depth they will swim 
along the bottom some yards until they secure a 
shell. When the shell or shells are secured they 
come up hands above head with the shells in 
them, get into the boat, and after a rest of two 
or three minutes repeat the operation. The men, 
women, and children all dive ; the women in 
some cases turn out better divers than the 
men. I remember five years ago of a wmnian 
diving in ten fathoms of water between two 
islands wliere tlie tide runs veiy strong. About 
10 A,M. she made another descent; and as she 
did not come up again, a number of the natives 
dived down at once to see tlie cause, but could 
not see anything of her. They reported that 
a shark must have carried her off ; but my 
opinion is that a strong tide had borne her 
away. Nothing will tempt them to dive again 
in a place wdiere a death like this has occuiTed. 
The cliildreii dive even better than their parents. 
Diving is only resorted to for the mother-of-pearl 
shell. This diving for shells is different from that 
practised at Ceylon, The green-snail shell is easily 
found; the snails weigh from half a pound to two 
pounds in w’eight, and are poked out of their 
holes with a small bamboo. Becbe-de-iner is 
always collected at low- water. Tlie value of the 
mother-of-pearl shell is about .£120 per ton, and 
it takes about 550 cleaned to make a ton. Boche- 
de-mer and pearl-sliell have been in much demand 
in Oliina, as also the fisli, which lias sold as high 
as sixty dollars per pound. The need of pro- 
tection is evident, for the islanders are little the 
better of their good fortune, Chinese and Malay 
pirates plundering them without mercy. The 
usual method of these Chinese pirates ’was to 
drug the fishermen with sjiirits or opium and 
then plunder them of all they had, threatening 
that the victims’ wives and children would be 
taken aw\ay unless they remained quiet and gave 


up everything. Besides opium, a liquor made 
from rice and the cocoa-nut palm, both strong 
intoxicants, has also been introduced, much to 
the hart of the natives. Eor sixty- five years, or 
dowm to 1891, these rascally pirates have been able 
to hoodwink the authorities as to the value of the 
produce gathered from the wu’etched native.?. 

My first knowledge of the state of affairs was 
obtained once, when, emerging from the jungle, 
I saw a number of Chinese busy chopping wood 
and keeping a big fire going, while others were 
engaged in looking after some liuge iron pans 
that were boiling over the fires. They were 
busy making toddy, which was in course of 
fermentation at the time. Many of the natives 
were already lying helpless on the beach, quite 
intoxicated, having actually taken the liquor hot 
from the pans. 

Mergiii is the centre of a very large fishing 
industry, and has a regular weekly mail service 
by steamers of the Britisli East India Company. 
Chinese steamers have been calling for the past 
twenty years. An engineer, noticing the constant 
shipments of hags of shells to Penang as cargo, 
watched, and saw that a brisk trade was being 
clone in them for London, 'l^his engineer em- 
barked in the business himself, landing on Pawej 
Island, the most productive of the whole group. 
Afterwards he applied to tlie authorities at 
Maiilmein for permission to fish for mother-of- 
pearl shells for one year, and had a small vessel 
fitted out from Singaj>ore, with suitable diving 
apparatus. The district commissioner, how'ever, 
who seems to have been overlooked in the first 
application for permission, caused trouble. Even- 
tually the matter was arranged by the fishing 
rights in the district being put ixj) for auction. 

This was the means of opening the eyes of the 
government to the tons of produce which had 
been previously filched from the natives. Within 
a brief period of five years about one thousand 
tons of mother-of-pearl shells have been shiiiped 
to London, and about 300,000 green-snail sliells 
annually. 

It is to be hoped that something may speedily 
be done to ameliorate the condition of these 
interesting people. 
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PICTURES FOR POSTERITY. 

HE National Photographic Eecord 
Association lias recently been formed, 
under the presidency of Sir Ben- 
jamin Slone, to carry out a most 
useful and unselfish woik. The 
main idea is to collect photographs 
of everything of national interest, and to deposit 
them in the British Museum, so that the future 



historian will have a copious pictorial library^ for 
purposes of reference. With this vimv the associa-.. 
tion has issued an appeal to those interested in 
the suliject to assist in the work, which they can 
do by becoming members, by contributing photo- 
graplis, or by acting as local agents or collectors. " 
large army of amateur jfiiotograpbera must 
now form a complete network over the country ; 
and they, as well as professional workers, ' are 
asked to contribute anything of interest wdiich may ,. 
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come iinJer tlicir notice, pictures .sljoiild be 

of a certain size, ami must bo printed by cue uf 
Uie permanent processes. Snob particidars are sot 
fortli ill tbo bylaws, a copy of which can be 
obtained from Mr George Scanicll, the hon. sec,, at ' 
12 Hanover Square, London, 

A PORTABLE SEARCHLIGHT. 

At the last Freucli army luanceuvres a new 
form of port able searchlight was submitted to 
experimental trial, the object of the invention 
being to aiTord a means of discovering wounded 
men on the battlefield after dark. The lamp can 
be fixed on a stand or carried by a soldier, and 
will throw a beam o! light in any direction re- 
quired of such intensity that an object can be 
plainly seen on the darkest night at a distance of 
250 yards. The French military authorities have 
not published any particulars regarding the lamp, 
but it appears to be a high-pressure jet, by which 
oil is ignited in the form of spray — a modification 
of the powerful lamps constantly used on con- 
structive works in our own country. 

JARAHESE atHSHHOOMS. 

Among the industries of Japan one of the most 
important is that of mushroom culture ; but it 
difiers so much from our owm methods of growing 
this esteemed fungus that a brief account of the 
system may be of interest. The principal species 
of edible mushroom cultivated is knowm as tlie 
and probably the peculiar Bvstein em- 
ployed would ausw’'or with no other kind. Oak- 
trees from twenty 'five to thirty-three years uld are 
fulled in the antiunn, and scored wdlh ineisious 
by an axe at Intervals of from thi-ee to four 
inches. The trees are suhscrpiently cut into short 
lengths, and left in secluded ptiris of the forest. 
After a period nf three yeans mushrooms begin to 
make their appearance in the incisions, and they 
afibrd a yield all the year rouml, but the autumn 
crop is tlie most valuable. In 1895, the last year for 
which returns are available, the export of mush- 
rooms from Japan totalled up to nearly two million 
pounds’ w'eight. An account of the culture has 
recently been made public by Mr R. R Porter, 

^ who has been studying the industries of Japan. 

THE TELESORIPTOR, 

A new telegraphic instrument is favourably 
. reported upon as having been tested with great 
, success in Berlin. It is called the ‘ Teiescriptoi',’ 
by \vhich we may at once assume that it delivers 
a written message, instead of one wliich must he 
translated from the signals of a moving needle, 
ns In the commonly - used form of telegraphic 
, ' apparatus. ' It soerns, indeed, to take the form of 
an electric typewriter, with a keyboard upon 
which the message ia fingered out by the sender, 

‘ ^ ' ; and a receiving instrument where it appears in 
The cimimstanca that Messrs Biemens 
'' ^d Halsko have obtained the solo rights of 
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manufacture in Genuanr is a testiinonal in favour 
of tlio new invention j but it must be remem- 
bered tliat several forms of writing and printing 
telegraphic messages have from time to time been 
brought forward, some of them most ingenious 
in design and effective in operation. They arc, 
liowever, only known to students of telegraphy 
as machines which promised much but did nut 
clispilacc existing aiiTingoments. 

THE HANDMAID OF EXPLORATION. 

Professor Plinders Petrie, the well-known Egypt- 
ologist, lias made good use of the photographic 
camera in the course of his work, and lately, at 
the Camera Club, London, delivered a lecture 
under the title, * IPhotograpliy the Handmaid of 
Exploration.’ He explained that it was particu- 
larly desirable to secure trustworthy records of 
all his Egyptian Ginds,’ because the government 
exercised the very reasonable right of retaining 
for their own museum at Gizeh the pick of the 
objects discovered. His photographic work was 
accomplished under great difiiculties, for he had 
a small army of men to govern, books to keep, 
and often had to do his own cooking, besides 
taking an active part in the actual labour of 
excavating. This left him little time for jfiiotog- 
rapliy, and the pictures when taken had to be 
developed with a minimum allowance of whaler, 
that necessary being exceedingly scarce. In spite 
of these obstacles Professor Petrie was able to 
exhibit a fine collection of pictures, some ol them 
representing objects wdiicli were at least five 
thousand five hundred years old. The wonderful 
stale of jjreservation existing in things which 
' we generally regard as iperisliable is clue to 
the peculiar property of the dry sand in which 
they have been buried for so long. Thus, 

' a workman’s basket, wdtli the original cords 
j attached, was in as good a condition as when used 
I fifty centuries ago ; and the same may be said 
' of specimens of papyrus of the same age, which 
I are totally uncliaiiged. Professor Petrie spoke 
I well of his Egyptian workpeople, who wmiild 
' labour hard and wdllingly with encouragement 
I and kindness. 

ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 

, The good ship Fram^ which carried Hansen on 
his memorable voyage to the polar seas, is to sail 
northward once more in June 1898, under com- 
mand of Captain Sverdrup. This new polar 
expedition is organised under the auspices of the 
Horw-egian goveniiuent, wdio, besides lending the 
Fmn^ contribute liberally to the eiitei'prise. Tiie 
ship is now being overhauled and altered by 
Colin Archer, the Bcotsman who built her, tins 
being necessary in consequence of the larger 
miiiiher of both men and dogs which will accom- 
pany the expedition. Captain Sverdrup has far 
more applications from volunteers wishing to 
embark with him than he can listen to, and 
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aiuoTig the iinmber are many Norwegians of scieii- 
tiiic aitaiiimciits. The Fram will proceed through 
Sniith’s Bonnd, and will then sail along the 
north-western coast of Greenlaiul niitil stopped by 
ice. Here she will take up her winter quarters, 
and expeditions in sledges will be sent to explore 
Northern Greenland and to ascertain the extent 
of the ice-floes. It is hoped that the voyage will 
not extend ovei’ two years but food for double 
tliat pjeriod will be carried, in case of unforeseen 
need. 

SEWAGE disposal: a new nEr*AFvTURE. 

'For years it has been maintained that the 
sewage of London could be converted into a 
val liable fertiliser, and many systems have been 
experimented upon in this direction. But in 
the result it lias been found better to take the 
f sludge’ fifty miles out to sea and there ^ drown’ 
it. The London County Council maintains a 
fleet of six vessels for tliis service; they carry on 
each journey a load of nearly one thousand tons of 
sludge, and made last year more than two thousand 
tri|)s at a cost of upwards of ,£30,000. Now a 
new plan altogether is to be tried, and works 
are being pushed forward at Kotlierhitlie, where 
the method is to be tested. This new system 
aims at the coiwersion of the sludge into good- 
burning furnace-fuel, so that what is now so 

costly to throiv away may be converted into 
a lalualde commodity^ The inetliod is known as 
the MIemy process,’ and consists in drying the 
sludge— which contains ninety per cent, of mois- 
ture — oh the surface of huge revolving hot-air 

cylinders, scraping oft' the dry ftlni formed, and 
piressing the residue into cakes readj^ for biirning. 
It is also intended to grind some of the residue 
to a fine powder, and to sell it for fertilising 
purposes. The experiment is an interesting one, 
and its results will be looked forward to 
anxiously not only by tlie London County 

Council, but by the representatives of all our 

larger towns and cities. 

THE LAHGIESr m^ESCOBE. : ^ 

It seems to be only in the natural course of 
events that America sLoultl wish to liave, and 
should secure, the largest telescope ever con- 
structed ; and for some years this lias been the 
proud boast of the famous Lick Observatory. 
But there seems to be no finality in these things, 
and the Lick telescope is now altogether eclipsed 
hy that which stands in the recently-opened 
Yerkes Ol^servatory, which is situated seventy- 
five miles from Chicago, at Lake Geneva, , and 
one thousand two hundred feet above sea-level. 
The objective lens of this lingo, instrument, which 
is forty inches in diameter and which weighs in 
it.s mount no less than five hundred pounds, pre- 
sents the usual combination of crown andAiint 
glasse.s, and has been made by the celebrated firm 
of Alvan Clark h Sons, of Boston. The steel 


tube in which it fits, which forms the body of 
the instrument, is sixty feet long and weighs six 
tons. The entire instiuiment weighs twenty tons, 
and this mass has to be kept in motion by the 
action of clockwork, so as to keep pace with, the 
rotation of the earth. The other necessaiy move- 
ments are secured by electric motors, so that the 
observer can point the huge instrument at any 
cele.stial object by the pressure of a button. 

PRECAUTIONS AGAINST EARTHQUAKE SHOCK. 

In the, year ISoY there occurred a terrible earth- 
quake in Italy, which destro^'ed several ^'illagos and 
killed ten tliousand human boing.s. A full account 
of this disaster may be found in a liook by Eoberfc 
jMallet, who went from place to place and fully 
studied the phenomena exhihited. He writes of 
the catastrophe as Can appalling mass of liuinan 
misery, almost the whole of which wa-s prevent- 
able by the exei'cise of proper care in choice of 
methods of hoiise-coiistriictioii in the earthcpiake 
region, and future reiietitions of wdiich might 
tliiLs be completely avoided.’ It is curious to 
note that Professor Milne, the leading earthcpiake- 
authority to-day, is saying exactly the same thing 
with regard to the recent eart^iqnake in Assam, 
by wliich fifteen hundred lives were lost and. an 
enormou,s amount of property destroyed. He 
points out tlnit Japan has suffered froiii far more 
severe eartliquakes ; but that, profiting by experh 
ence and guided by experiment, the engnicer.s 
there, with their European co]leagiie.s, have gradu- 
ally departed from the .stereotyped,, sy.stem of 
building-construction in vogue in other countries. 
The result is that new" buildings resist earth quake 
shock, v/hile the old. ones are gradually disappear- 
ing. The wo'so Japanese spend a large sum 
annually lo assist a committee in investigating 
eartlirpuikc ])lienomena, a professor is employed at 
their university to lecture upon the best nietliods 
of building-construction in oarthfpiake distrieta, 
and: they have sent a special commissioner to 
Assam to report upon the recent earthquake there. 
Professor Milne urges the government of India to. 
take a lesson from Japan* . , 


111 a recent report of the ILS. eonsni-general 
at Shanghai there is an intemting description of 
the Tung, or Glunese oil-tree. TliiS; useful tree 
grow's to a height of about .fifteen feet, and is of 
beautiful appearance, ite leaves being 'vivid green 
and its flowers a pink-white. The seeds are 
poisonous, and it is, from them that the oil is. 
extracted in the i most primitive fashion by’ 
wooden presses worked with w'cclges. The oil thus 
obtained is largely used all over the. country in the 
manufacture of paint and varnish, for waterproof- 
ing paper and lunbrcdlas, and in some districts 
for illuminating purposes. But its chief use ' is’ 
for caulking boats. On the, sub merged parts of 
vessels it is applied hot, but on other parts it ' U 
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painted on in thin coats c[nite cold. All Chinese 
boats are thns oiled twice a month, ami so 
are made to assume a gloss}^ appearance, while 
the wood is greatly imeserved. Lihe most other 
commodities, this tree-oil is often adulterated 
before it is sold by retailers— chiefly with cotton- 
seed oil. 

A WEST INDIAN FRUIT. 

There is every reason to suppose that before 
long a most delicious fruit, new to Britain, will 
be obtainable in onr markets. This is the man- 
gosteon, a native of the Moluccas, and cultivated 
in Java and Ceylon. It has now been success- 
fully grown in the West Indies, in proof where- 
of an experimental case of the fruit from there 
has recently arrived in excellent condition in 
Loudon. The luangostecn is spherical in form 
and about the size of a small orange. When the 
rind has been removed a juicy pulp— as white and 
soluble as snow — is revealed, and this has a most 
delicious flavour, reminding one of the finest 
nectarine, with a dash of the strawberry and pine- 
apple combined. It is interesting to note tluat 
this present from the West Indies is but a return 
for benefits received, for the original plants which 
are now bearing ii'ult were sent thitlier from our 
own Kew Gardens. 

PIERCING IRON WITH OLAY. 

We have all heard of the old experiment of 
firing a tallow-caudle from a gun through the 
panel of a door, and can easily imagine ibe 
feasibility of the feat, for door-panels are usually 
very thin mid of soft wood. It is far more 
difficult to believe in the possibility of using a 
lump of clay as a projectile to penetrate an iiich- 
ihick iron target ; but tliis has recently ])een 
done at Woolwich Arsenal in the course of some 
experiments for the purpose of ascertaining the 
condition under which gas is fired in mines. A 
special form of gim was employed to represent a 
bore-hole, and cylinders of clay were used to 
imitate the tamping. Shots were fired in various 
explosive mixtures of gas and air, coal-dust, &c. ; 
and, at a distance of twenty-five feet from the 
gun, an inch -thick iron target was placed at an 
angle, so that the clay could he broken up into 
dust and scattered upwards. After the first three 
or four shots it was found that the clay had 
gone right through the metal, and llie hole was 
gradually enlarged by subsequent impacts. 

1 A NEW TyPE-COMPO>SINO MACHINE. 

' 'An enormous amount of ingenuity has been 
expended upon type-composing machines— much 
of which has, unfortunately, brought no return for 
the labour and thought involved in the work. 
After years of competition the Linotype machine 
— ^^vhich casts type line by line— seemed to re- 
present ibe ' survival of the fittest. But it is now 
threatened by a serious rival in the Monotype, a 
..Mtmt American invention, wMch is being taken 


up in this country. The Monotype really com- 
prises two machines— -one of the typewriter form 
which punches holes in a ribbon of paper, and 
the other the casting-machine, which is operated 
by the slip so perforated. An expert operator 
can perforate, it is said, about fifty words a 
minute, and the type-casting machine — which is 
purely automatic — will turn out from 7000 to 
10,000 letters an hour. It is claimed for this 
machine that, the types being separate, corrections 
can he as easily made as in the case of hand-set 
copy, and that one mechanic can look after eight 
or ten machines. 


[The Editor regrets having printed in the 
number for October 9 a mutilated copy of 
Adelaide A. Proctor’s A Woman^s Ansiver, which 
was sent in, accepted, and pDaid for as an original 
contribution. When an explanation was demanded, 
the sender of the verses could only give the un- 
satisfactory reply that the poem had been be- 
queathed to him, with other palmers, by a friend 
now deceased.] 


TO A G-IETON aiUL. 

(a ronbeav.) 

I LOVED you once, two years ago; 

Then you were seventeen, I know 
Your blue eyes matclied the summer sky, 

Your voice was like a melody. 

You smiled, sweet, when I told you so. 

But now no glances yon bestow 
'[Jpon me when I whisper low. 

I carit forget, although I try, 

1 loved you once. 

Your head is full of Cicero, 

As leisurely to class you go. 

Since you’ve learnt Greek you pass me by, 

You are a Girton girl, and I , 

Am but a frail, weak man. But, oh ! 

I loved you once. 

SissiE Hunter. 


^THE BULLY OF HAIPHOYQ-/ 

By Gur Boothby, 

unavoidably hold over from this Part, will appear in 
next issue. 
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IN THREE PARTS— PART 1. 


jOME one lias put it on record, ancT 
witli a greater amount of trutli 
than is Usually to be found in such 
assertions, that wherever the. Freuch- 
maii goes he carries France with 
him. If this is the case anywhere 
it may be said to be particularly so iji French 
Iiido-Chiua. One might walk down the streets 
of Hanoi, Haiphong, Saigon — and, if we may 
go as far, shall we say Turane ? — and, having 
put a.side the native element and allowed for the 
difference in the temperature, and with a little 
stretch of the imagination, lielieve one’s self in some 
.small French country town. Tiie magasinsj the 
cafes, and the so]<liery ai'c <all there ; the slang is 
perhap.s tliat of Paris of tlie year before last ; there 
is a certain air of limp staleness about the gaieties 
that is not usually associated with the French 
character ; but it is France for all that. And 
when one considers the reason it could scarcely 
be otherwise. The Englishman invades a new 
country, hoists hi.s Hag, and sets to work to build 
up liistory after his own fashion. Before he has 
been , twelve months domiciled in it he has come 
to regard it as his permanent home, and has in a 
great measure adapted himself to and adopted what 
is best in the native way of living. The French- 
man, however, cannot do this. In. the first place, 
he, is in most instances Parisian to the marrow of 
his bones, and he carries indestructible prejudices 
with him. For, however long a tin.ie he may be 
&cttle<l in his new abode, he feels that he is not 
called upon to attempt in any way to promote its 
welfare beyond making it txii much like the city of 
his adoration in its worst sense as it is y>ossible 
for it to be. In this, though at first glance it 
would not appear so, there is a distinction with 
a decided difierence, and in consequence the 
, visitor is often hard put to it to get at the real 
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meaning of things, and in nine cases out of ten 
]eave.s the place with an entirely wrong impression 
on Ills iniud, ^ 

In Haiphong, for instance, with which my story 
is entirely concerned, this failing is even- more 
pronounced than in the other pilaces I have men- 
tioned, The effect of the great French capital is 
to be felt from the moment one’s vessel passes the 
house which the umliitious Paul Bert built for 
himself, until the luw-lying coast-line lias dropped 
astern again and French Indo-Ohiua has dis- 
appeared with it. 

On the evening I am aliout to describe to you, the 
Cafe cle France, the principal meeting-place of the 
port and the centre of such life as is to be found 
in Haiphong, was crowded to its utmost holding 
capacity. Every one who was any one was there. 
For the Messageries Blari times steamer had arrived 
from Europe that afternoon, and she brought 
important news from home with her. It was a 
time of great political excitement in France ; and 
the ripples of the commotion, like those made 
upon a . mill-pond by a stone, reaclie<l across all 
those thousands of miles, and even agitated the in- 
habitants of that quiet colony of Tonking. ■ So far 
the colonists had only had the barest outline by 
telegram ; now there was a chance of hearing full 
particulars. Party feeling ran high, and when the 
mail-boat landed its cargo of correspondence the 
excitement was alnio.st at bbilingpitch. • It was: 
plain to the least observant that only the tiniest of 
sparks >yas needed to cause an explosion, and man 3 ^ - 
of those present in the cafe t^t evening felt as 
though they were smoking their cigars in a powder- 
magazine. Amongst them were several passengers 
from' the mail-boat, and these with but one excep*' 
tion formed the centres of attentive groups. "' The 
exception. However, sat apart, smoking his cigarette 
and sipping his coffee with a preoccupied air* 
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He was a tall yoinig fellow, with a frank, attrac- 
tive face, who might have been anything from 
twenty to live-and-tweiifcy years of age. He was 
neatly but by no means fashionably dressed ; in- 
. deed an intelligent observer would probably have 
noticed that he had not the appearance of being 
the possessor of much wealth. As a matter of 
fact he hud been a secouchchiss passenger mi the 
steamer that had brought liim to Haiphong, and 
even then had been compelled, by lack of means, 
to refrain from taking part in any of the little 
amusements which entailed even the smallest 
expenditure of money. But it must not be in- 
ferred from this that he ivus ashamed of his poverty. 
Far from it. On the other hand he ])ore himself 
with singular frankness and a modesty that had 
made him highly popular with those who had been 
able to cultivate Ills acc^uaiiitaiice. Ho was think- 
ing noiv, in the midst of this gesticulating and 
vociferating btibel, of the circumstances which 
liud caused him to leave the small Herman dy toini, 
where only a year before he had embarked on the 
profession of a notary, to make the long voyage to 
sucli an out-of-the-ivorld place as Tonking. As he 
followed this train of thought along it became 
. evident that it w»e a pleasant one, for his eyes 
brightened and his fingers played merrily upon the 
table. He was without doubt a young fello-w 

who, if the chance were vouchsafed him, would 
do his best to give a good account of himself 
in tlie world. 

By the time he had smoked his cigarette and 
had finished his cup ' uf colTee the ex.citemeut in 
the rooiu liaxl reached ith climax. At first, having 
little or no -party feeling, he liad been amitse<l • but, 
tiring of the noise and heat, at last ho was about 
to rise and retire to lus own hotel ^Yh(^n an elderly 
man entered the room from the veranda at the 
fartlier end and approached the table at whieli 
he was seated. There wu\s something about the 
appearance of this individual wdiich interested 
the youth, and he also noticed tliat the other’s 
. presence bad a sobering effect upon the majority 
of those present. And indeed he was a picturesque 
figure of a man, one who w'ould be likely to 
attract attention in wliatovcr company lie might 
■find himself. His height W'Us considerably above 
the average, his frame sx>are but sinewy. His 
face was haaighty to the borders of insolence, an 
effect whicIi was increased by his bristling white 
thoustache and imperial, ux^on which, it wuis plain, 
he was accustomed to bestow no small amount of 
attention. His hair was of the same venerable 
' colour^ and, m if to strengthen the impression 
already produced, he wore it rather longer than is 
‘ ■ . usual save by jmets or actors. As far as his dress 
, ' went he was- the, pink of perfection, though it was 
plain to the leatt observant that his raiment had 
.seen a considerable amount of wear. Hot as was 
, the evening, ho wore gloves, and wlien he reached 
end of the room, and turned to survey those 
'.'pswnt, he held a gold-rimmod eyeglass to his eye. 


After a close and searching scrutiny, under the in- 
fluence of which many of those near him quailed 
visibly, he seated himself at a small table to the 
right of that at which the youth ^vas sitting, and 
called a servant. Then in a stern voice he ordered 
a glass of absinth, and, as soon as tlie materials 
were brought, drew off his gloves and proceeded 
to mix it, frowning xwodigiously meanwhile. This 
delicate operation having been comxdeted to his 
satisfaction, he placed his hat on a chair beside 
him, and rose to his feet. Then raising liis glass 
and speaking in a voice that penetrated to every 
corner of the room, he said ycry distinctly, so that 
there might be no pretence on the x^^art of the 
company xn'’esent that they had not caught his 
meaning, ‘I drink to France and to the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy.^ Having done so, he re- 
placed his glass upon the tabic, and glanced round 
the room in the heq^e of hnding somebody boasting 
sufficient audacity to take up the challenge he 
had thrown down. Ho one, however, seemed 
desirous of gratifying him in this resx^ect, so he 
resumed his seat and continued to sip the decoc- 
tion he had mixed for himself, smiling .scornfully 
as he noticed the sudden hush that had descended 
upon the room. He knew- his x^ower and was never 
tired of exercising it. Fate, however, was going 
to furnish him with a victim before the night was 
■ out.' ■ - , 

He had well-nigh finished his drink, and •was 
beginning to think of leaving the place, when a 
small, stout man of tlie true French fmictmuwy 
type came up the central avenue lie tween the tables, 
and, without looking at the man who was already 
seated there, sat dow-ii and called a garpn. Having 
given his iustructions, he turned himbclf about and 
realised for the first time who his comx^anioii was, 
Ilis astonishment and dismay were boundless ; his 
mouth and eyes opened beyond their iiafAiral extent, 
and for a moment he gasped for breath. In all 
Xirobability he would have got up and moved away, 
but til at he was afraid by so doing he would give 
offence to the very man he most wished to con- 
ciliate. The other noticed the eflect he had jiro- 
cliiced, and, from the cruel smile that made its 
appearance upon his face, it was evident lie found 
some satisfaction in it. 

Bon he said, with a graceful inclination of 
his head. Ht is sometime since I last had the 
pleasure of seeing monsieur. How, however, ^ve 
meet on an occasion of considerable importance. 
You have heard the news of course T 

Tliis question was exactly what liis companion 
had dreaded. The young man at the other table 
watched his face and noticed that it had growm 
even paler than before. 

^ I have heard something/ he replied, in wdiat was 
intended to bo a conciliatory tone, ‘but, ma foi^ if 
one is to believe all one hears we shall have enough 
to do in this world/ 

The man with the gray moustache and the cruel 
eyes leant a little forward and tapped with his 
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fuigei’B 55oi‘tly upon tlie marblo top of tlio table. As 
he did so lie frowned oniinously. 

‘ Monsieur, i trust, will forgive iny saying so/ he 
began, ‘but that very lack of interest has brought 
our glorious France to its present low ebb. How 
can we hope to win back our self '•respect when the 
greater portion of our countrymen refrain from 
shovv’iiig any active interest in the management 
of its alfairs? Had I my way I would deal sum- 
marily with such people. You, yourself, monsieur, 
who have so much at stake, and wlio’ 

‘1 beg your ]Kirdun a tliousaiid times, Monsieur 
Desrolles/ interrupted liis wretched companiun, 
M.)ut I fear you do not quite comprehend my 
meaning.’ 

‘In that case monsieur must pardon my stupiditjV 
returned the other with elaborate sarcasm, the 
frown meanwhile increasing upon his forehead. 
‘ f regret you should not consider me capable of 
discussing the preseiit somewhat complicated politi- 
cal situation with you. Whatever may be said of 
me bebind my back, it is the first time I iiave been 
told to my face that I am losing the keenness of my 
faculties. Perhaps you will be good enough to say 
so in as many words, in order that there may be 
no further misunderstanding between us. I shall 
then know liow to deal witii you. One does not 
like to think one is in one’s dotage. Nevertheless, 
1 agree with you that old men are better out of 
the way.1: . 

By this time large beads of perspiration were 
standing upon, the other’s forehead, and more tluin 
once he moistened liis dried lips with his tongue. 
But Dcsrolles would not give him an opportunity 
of speaking. He was playing with him as a cat 
does with a mouse. Once he dropped his right 
hand beside his chair, and as he did so he gave a 
peculiar twist to his wrist, as if he were practising 
a somewhat intricate' thrust with, a foil. This 
action, you may be sure, was not lost upon Ids 
cojiipauion, who, in tlie hope of turning the torrent 
of his speech, hastened to change the conversation 
by inviting him to join him in another glass of 
absinth. Besruiles, however, received the invita- 
tion with less alacrity than the other had hoped he 
WDLiid show. 

* Monsieur is kindness itself/ he said ; ‘ but if 
my brain be as clouded as you were just now 
goiKl enough to suggest, it would be most unad- 
visabk that I should render it more so by exceed- 
ing my usual allowance.^ 

‘ I beg that you will not b(dieve that I meant 
such a thing/ burst in the other, with a vehemence 
and obsequiousness that at any other time would 
have been ludicrous. ‘ The sharpness of Monsieur 
Desrolles’s intellect is far too well kiiowui in Ton- 
king ever to have such an insinuation made against 
him. What I did mean to suggest *was that beyond 
reading in the paper the first vague rumours of 
wliat had taken place in Paris, I knew nothing. 
That I take an absorbing interest in it 1 must beg 
you will not doubt. Indeed it was with the inten- 


tion of learning the latest details that I came here 
to-night.’ . 

Dcsrollcs was graciously pleased to accept the 
explanation and to recover his equanimity. The 
change in the other w^as instantaneous ; but having 
got safely out of the fire lie had not the wit to 
take advantage of his opportunity and wdthdiaw 
altogether from the scene. On the contrary, lie 
seemed so emboldened by his good fortune that, 
under the iiiliuence of a momentary self-conceit, 
which he had occasion almost instantly to regret, 
he ventured au opinion on the topic which was 
just then absorbing the attention of the room. 
He was ‘out of the frying-pan into the fire’ with 
a vengeance now. In the innocence of his heart 
he praised the sagacity and foresight of the party 
then in power. Desrolles heard lihn out with a 
sarcastic smile upon his face. 

‘It is evident,’ he said, when the other had 
finished, ‘that you know nothing at all of 'what 
you are saying, and it is also quite plain to me that 
3 mu forget in whose presence you give vent to 
such uttcrl}^ unfounded assertions. The men you 
call statesmen — bah ! I will not defile my mouth 
Vv’itli the mere mention of their names. What 
arc they '? Who was it got us into difficulties over 
that precious business in ’67 1 ^Vby, the man you 
are now lauding to the sides, Berritaiit. Who 
made us the laughing-stock of Europe in ’79? 
Why, the man you call a born statesman I Who 
wouhl have sold us to the Germans in the ’SO’s 
had he been permitted an opportunity, but I)e 
Saldeiihac ? Sapristi ! Monsieur, it seems to me 
that the disgrace of ’ 

He paused for a moment, interrupted a sound 
wliicli came from the table at which the young man 
who had landed from the mail-boat that aftornoou 
was seated. The latter had risen from his seat, and, 
with a face white as the inarblc top of the table 
before him, was approaching the man who had just 
made himself so conspicuous by his denimciatioix of 
the ministry. 

Seeing that something was about to happen, and 
tliat there was every probability of trouble, there 
was a general stir in the room, and those present 
drew nearer in order that they might witness what 
promised to be an exciting scene. Beaching the 
table, the young man paused for a moment while 
he attempted to recover his self-possession, Under 
the inllueiice, however, of Besrolles’s cruel eyes 
he found that such an attempt was useless. 

‘You seem to have something on your mind, irmi 
ami/ said the hitter as he gave a twirl to his fierce 
moustuche and looked him up and doivii. Perhaps 
the heat of the room is too much for you, and you" 
would be better on the . veranda. You must he 
careful how you excite yourself in this climate.’. , 

‘ It is not that, it is not that,’ cried the young 
man. ‘You have insulted one for whom I have 
the greatest esteem, and I demand fjorn you an 
instant apology.’ 

The crowd about them stared at each other in 
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liljink ania7.omcnfc. It was plain to all of tlioin that 
this straiii^er youth, whoever he might be, had not 
the least notion of the reputation of the nian he 
hud taken upon himself to beard. TJjey glanced 
fu’st at Iiiin and then at Desrolles, who was still 
leaning back in his chair twirling his moustache 
with exaggerated, insolence, at the same time aflect-' 
ing to be deeply coucerued at the scene he had 
occasioned. 

‘Monsieur must pardon me,’ he said, in the clear 
cutting tone that the rest of the room knew so well, 
* if I do not quite realise the situation. Monsieur 
lias taxed me with insulting his friend. Perhaps 
it w'ould be as well if he would state which of 
those I named has the honour to consider him 
his cliarnjnoiU 

‘You stated that Monsieur de Saldenliac w^ould 
have sold us to the Germans in the \S0’s had lie 
found an opportunity. I say that Monsieur de 
Saldenhac is my friend, and that \vhen you bring 
such an accusation against him you lie, and I 
repeat I demand from you an instant apology.’ 

Desrolles laid himself back in his chair, and once 
more looked the young man over. The points of 
his moustache by this time reached almost to hi^ 
■..eyes. 

‘This is really very interesting,’ he said; ‘and 
]H'ay who may you he who with such assurance set 
youi’self up as the friend of the Minister for Foreign 
AiTairsI I cannot remember ever having had the 
honour of seeing your face before.’ 

‘ It does not matter in the least who I am,’ replied 
the young man ; ‘ but when you bring such accusa- 
tions against an honourable man j^oii lie and must 
he punislicd for it, I insist upon your withdraw- 
ing the assertion you made just now, and at once,’ 

‘ Pardien ! young as you are, you civ>w very loud, 
my friend,’ said Desrolles. ‘It seems to me you 
arc a bantam whose comb would be none the worse 
for a little cutting. When you are older, if you 
ever grow older, you will learn that it is not 
wise for youths to talk in this fashion to those 


Instead of your hurting me 
I do not punish you us you 


of luaturer years, 
be thankful tliut 
deserve.’ 

‘You have not done as I told you, ’ cried the 
young man, W'ho was now almost beside himself 
with passion. ‘ Since you speak untruths of a man 
who is not liere to defend himself, it is evident that 
you are a coward as w'ell as a liar, and thus 1 show 
my contempt for you.’ So saying, he drew back 
his arm, and, before any of those about him could 
prevent it, had struck the other a violent blow 
on the cheek. The look ou Desrolles’s face changed 
as if by magic. lie seemed to grow a foot taller ; 
and his expression, from being merely contemptu- 
ous, became absolutely fieudisli. 

‘ That is enough, young man,’ he cried, springing 
to his feet like a wounded lion ; ‘ with that blow 
you signed your deatli-waiTant. I have put up 
with your insolence too long. To-morrow morning 
I will kill you with as little compunction as I 
would a pigeon.’ 

The young man, however, was still too much 
under the influence of liis anger to have very much 
care for the dangerous position into which he had 
got himself. He glared at his enemy with flashing 
eyes and heaving chest. 

‘As you will, sir,’ he said, with an attempt at 
calmness. ‘ I am prepared to abide by what 1 have 
done. I am a stranger ; but if there is any one 
present who will act for me, the necessary pre- 
liminaries can be arranged without further loss of 
time.’' 

A young ofiicer of the line who had. witnessed 
the w-liole fracas^ and who was conversant with 
Desrolles’s cliaracter, immediately stepped froiu the 
crowd and approached the yf)Uth. 

‘If monsieur will accept my services/ lie said, 
‘I will place myself at his disposal with the 
greatest pleasure. My name is Gustave Tliielbert, 
lieutenant of the 2S3d Regiment.’ 

‘ I am sincerely indebted to you,’ said the other, 
and a moment later tliey had leR the cafe together. 


REVELATIONS OP THE SOOTH AMERICAN CATTLE-TRADE. 



iEW persons outside the comparatively 
nmu'ow circle of those acquainted 
witli the transit of live-stock front 
South America to England have 
any idea of the unspeakable horrors 
' ' enacted on board the vessels engaged 

hi this . trade. Were these fearful scenes of death 
and slaughter among the live-stock more uni- 
.versalB^* known, public ojnnion would long ago 
have .hrsisted upon the enactment of preventive 
yeguiatioiis like those which have had such salutary 
effect in thie North Atlantic cattle-trade. The 
vessels engaged in this department of over-sea coin- 
inerce mainly make their homeward voyage from 


the River Plate to Liverpool, and bring large eon* 
sigmnents of cattle and sheep from Monte Video 
and Buenos Ayres to meet the deficit in our home 
meat-supply. Some of the steamships engaged in 
the Plate trade are specially built for the purpose, 
and duly fitted with the machinery necessary to 
carry large consignments of live-stock on the home- 
ward trips. Unfortunately, however, many of the 
vessels so engaged are of the ‘trump’ order — that 
is, they trade here, there, or anywhere, wdierever 
in fact a cargo is forthcoming ; and it is upon 
these vessels that the shameful scenes of death 
and slaughter occur, 

A glance at the map shows that the voyage from 
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tlie River Piute m necessarily tx long one. Tlie 
distance is close npon seven tlioiisaud miles, and the 
time occupied averages about tliirty days. But it 
is not the distance alone which is detrimental to 
the sea-transit of live-stock. It is the vicissitudes 
of climate which are experienced en route. The 
vessel may leave the River Plate during the 
southern summer, have a stifling journey through 
the tropics, and then as she approaclies British 
waters encounter the full rigours of the northern 
winter. The North Atlantic trade is conducted 
along the same latitude, and roughly there is no 
climatic diOerence between the id ace of origin, 
sea-route followed, and final port of destination. 
But in the Plate trade all is different. Cattle 
and sheep raised on the subtropical plains of the 
Argentine Republic are huriled on shipboard, 
transported through the hottest part of the Atlantic 
Ocean, to face the cold winds of the English winter. 
But to realise aright the miseries to which thevse 
innocent ministers to human necessity are sub- 
jected some knowledge of the conditions under 
which they are shipped is requisite. 

The Argentine government has a code of regu- 
lations wliicli is supposed to impose a check upon 
overcrowding or other conditions of carriage cal- 
culated to militate against the safety of ship or 
live-stock. Unfortunately, however, the oflicials 
entrusted with the enforcement of these rules are 
hartlly noted for their probity. Their interpreta- 
tion of the regulations is in jnany cases entirely 
depemhiut upon the ‘backsheesh’ tliey receive from 
the shippers. There is a reprehensible custom, too, 
followed by many ownei's of tramp boats of letting 
the whole deck-space of their vessels for a lump 
sum. This is perhaps the most regrettable feature 
of tbe wliol<3 trade, for the expf)rters, in accord- 
ance with the terms of their agreement, simply 
crowd cattle in every nook and corner of the 
veysel’s decks, while on a wmoden platform over 
and above all are carried the unfortunate sheep. 

Now, it is obvious tluit there are places on a 
vesscTs deck upon which cattle should oiot be 
carried if tlieir safety and tbe proper working of 
the ship are to be considered. Cattle, however, 
are carried over hatches and even over winches. 
The captain of such a skip is quite po^verless to 
prevent this overcrowding, althongli he wall knows 
that the crew are endangered by the enhanced 
difficulty of working the ship. On such a boat 
tbe officer on the bridge looks forward on to a 
flock of sheep exposed to all the winds that blow 
and the seas which may come aboard the vessel ; 
aft his range of vision lies over the same floating 
farm-yard ,* while below him are the cattle-pens 
with their l)ellowing, uneasy inmates, 

F(}r a time all may go well ; the cattle get ae- 
cnstomecl to their new surroundings and begin ‘to 
pick up a bit.’ Frequently, however, bad weather 
comes on, and tlien a few sliort hours suffice to 
convert the vessel’s decks into a veritable shambles. 
Often the fittings are of the flimsiest character, 


and as the sliip rolls and pitches they carry away ; 
and tbe now unprotected inmates of the pens are 
thrown liitlier and thither as the vessel rolls to 
port or starboard. To add to the confusion, ca heavy 
sea may come aboard, and after sweeping doztms 
of unfortunate slieep away, complete the hideous 
scene taking place on the cattle-deck. The picture 
as sketched to the writer by an officer who had 
witnessed it, not once nor twice but many times, 
is horrible in the extreme. Imagine a score or 
two of helpless cattle dashed from one side of 
the ship to the other as the vessel rolls from port 
to starboard and starboard to port, amid a ruin 
of smashed pens, with limbs broken from contact 
with hatcliway combings or winches, dehorned, 
gored, and some of them smashed to mere bleed- 
ing masses of hide-covered flesh 5 add to this the 
shriek of the tempest, the impossibility of the crew 
getting from one part of the ship to the other, 
and the frenzied moanings of the wounded beasts, 
and the reader will have some faint idea of the 
fearful scenes of clanger and carnage occurring on 
these floating farm-yards. 

^ A few months ago a cattle-laden steamer home- 
ward bound from the River Plate lost half her 
cattle and nearly all her sheep'** in one short three- 
quarters of an hour, and that when she was well 
off the English coast. A strong gale sprang nj), 
acconipauiecl by a heavy sea, and the captain, after 
running before it as long as he thought it safe, 
deemed it advisable to bring the vessel round so 
as to meet the heavy seas bow-on. It w’as while 
performing this rnanceuvre that the vessel was 
sw'cpt and the mischief done. That such a nautical 
tragedy is of no unusuul occiirreiice the following 
particulars of recent losses will show'. 

The figures quoted refer to Liverpool-bound ships 
with consignments of South American cattle and 
sheep on board. In each case the loss referred to 
is of recent occurrence, the v^oyage having been 
made during last year. The Sola lost 21 cattle out 
of 110 carried ; Cranford^ 31 out of 150 shipped ; 
Ilydarnes, 66 out of 289 ; and Broohide^ 103 
out of 140. This same vessel is credited wdtli 
Laving shipped 758 sheep, of which number she 
brought into the Mersey no more than 78 I The 
Alfalfa lost 59 cattle out of 109 and 396 sheep 
out of 599. The liujlilaml Chief lost 43 cattle out 
of 150 placed on hoard, and tbe Ri]}ponmms the 
same number out of 280. From the Magdah 98 
cattle were lost ; while the Oceania discharged 118 
less tliuu she took on board ; the Po7i Melbourne, 
39 ; the Ansirmi, 105 ; the Bihton, 7l ; the Nyanr^a, 
198 ; the Bndeavour, 94 ; the Julia ParJc, 189 ; and. 
the Atlantic, 87 ; wdiile the Qmntoch, whicli left the 
pLiver Plate witli 395 cattle and 1200 sheep on 
hoard, brouglit into the Mersey 60 cattle and 304 
sheep less than the number shipped. 

Such are .some of the losses incurred by Liver- 
pool-bound steamers during last year, from which it 
will be seen that the annual waste from these 
cattle-cari'ier,s must attain enormous dimensions. ’ . 
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Sucli losses nre by no means an inevitable neces- 
sity oF this trade, as some regular liners engaged 
euTi carry cattle year in year out and incur an 
average loss of iiiicler three i>er cent. Their fittings, 
liowever, are of a stable character, and the vessels 
are built with a special view to the work they will 
be expected to perform. In England there are two 
bnces at work aiming at the reform of this trade. 
The oflicials of the Board of Agriculture examine 
the fittings of each cattle-boat and see that tliey 
comply with the regulations ^ as to strength and 
material used, lunnher of animals carried in each 
pen, &c. But so long as a large section of the trade 
is conducted hy occasional or tramp boats, whose 
cattle-fittings are intended for : use on a single 
voyage only, it is obvious that there is a great 
inducement to practise economy* 

In many cases, too, the fittings are provided by 
the shipper, and the imfortiinate captain, though 
he knows that the law is being contravened and 
that he will be prosecuted on arrival in England, 
has no voice in the matter. The other factor which 
aims at the hettennent of the South American 
eattle-trade is the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. Its officers hoard the 
cattle-boats as tliey arrive, and invariably pro- 
secute whenever they find a maimed or otherwise 
wounded beast on board. 

It must not he thought that all the losses quoted 
are due to bad weather. Many of the cattle die 
not through the violence of the weather. They 
are simply suffocated through being packed in 
the ill-ventilated and confined 'tween decks. If 
anything, the scenes enacted in these regions of 
the vessel, especially on the Gccasional boats, are 
even more hoiTible than those in wdiich wind and 
sea are the principal actors. 'When a beast carried 
in the ^tween decks, especially in the more inacces- 
sible sections, dies, it is a work of great difliculty 
to remove the carcass' front the pen along the 
narrow, and it may be intricate, passage to where 
it can be thrown overboard. It often happens— 
more frequently than not — that the cattlemen 
refuse to touch the carcass. They have been 
engaged to look after live cattle, not to haul out 
dead ones, &c. The sailors refuse point-blank to 
interfere, pleading that they are not paid to do 
cattiemeids work, but to navigate the ship. 
Thus the work devolves in many eases upon the 
officers, who cannot refuse, as they have situations 
lo lose } and terribly repulsive w^ork it is. The 


stench in this fetid atmosphere is described as 
‘ horrible the dead beasts, advanced perhaps in 
decomposition before death ended, their sufferings, 
are often removed literally in pieces, so cribbed 
and cabined is the space in which tliey are carried. 
And when it is I’emernhered that the mortality in 
the ’tween decks is greatest while the vessel is 
steaming through, the tropics, the reader’s imagina- 
tion can easily fdl ill the horrible details of the 
scenes enacted in the ’tween decks of a South 
American cattle-boat. ; 

Sharks are, according to the older nautical 
writers, credited with some occult means of know- 
ing wdien a corpse was carried on shipboard. 
Small 'Wonder, then, that these cattle-laden vessels 
.shoTild be accomjianiecl through the tropics by 
these terrors of the sea. One shipmaster, a hit of a 
wag, avers that on each voyage homeward he looks 
to picking up a family of sharks with as much 
regularity as he would pick up a pilot. He never 
likes to disappoint them, and assures us that l)y 
some means or other they must be acquainted 
witli his firm’s sailing-bill, so punctual is their 
appearance at the same spot. They accompany the 
vessel for six or seven days, and then, gorged and 
sated, return to their usual haunts until next they 
wish to vary their fish-diet W'itli a little beef or 
mutton. 

The marine insurance companies are now realis- 
ing by bitter experience the risks of the South 
American cattle-trade, and are determined to dis- 
countenance the practice of carrying cattle in the 
’tween decks, twenty-five per cent, being the ]>]‘e- 
mium required to insure this section of a consign- 
ment. It is, however, the government authorities 
who must move if the shameful barbarities of the 
trade are to he checked. It is not, possible to 
insist that large vessels of the jESTortli Atlantic cargo 
lines type should be employed in the trade; but 
it should be possible for the legislature to insure 
that the steamships engaged should he so far 
adapted for the live-cattle trade as to cany cattle 
and sheep without subjecting tliem to the fearful 
cruelties which are, to the least of tliem, a 
disgrace to our boasted civilisation. Should legis- 
lature persist in refusing to interfere, there are not 
wanting signs that an outraged British public will 
take the matter into its own hands and insist that 
British owners should no longer connive at sucli 
cruelties or British vessels reek with ‘the uu- 
cleauly savours of a slaughter-house.’ 
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JOHN BTJHNET OF BARNa 

Ey JoiiD? Buchan. 

CH APTEE Y . — con tinuccl. 


TOLD my father all tliat I conld 
think ofj and then asked how 
he had fared in my absence— for 
I had had but few letters — and 
what of note had hax^pened at 
Barns. 

^ Ay, John," lie said, ^Ihn an old man. I fear 
that my life hei'e will be .shoi*t. I scarce can get 
outside witliont Tain Todd to lean on, and I have 
little slce}» o’ niglits. And John, I could wish that 
you would bide at home now, for I like to see 
you beside me ; and you ’ll have learned all the 
folk of Glasgow have to teach you. I once wished 
jam a soldier, but I am glad now^ that I let the 
thing blow by, for I would have cared little to 
have 3 'ou coming here but once in the six months 
L>r a hying visit.’ 

‘Kay, uncle,’ said my cousin, ‘you do not put 
tlie matter fairlj". For myself, I believe there is 
none busier in Scotland than I ; but, gad, I have 
always time to slip home to Eaglesham for a day 
or two. But iny father wumld care little though he 
never saw me but once in the year, for each time 
I go back I get a long sermon on my conduct, 
with my expenses for the year as a text, till I 
am fairly driven out of the Iiouse for peace.’ 

At this my father laughed. ‘Ay, ay,’ said he, 
‘that’s like my brother Gilbert. He was always a 
bard man at tlie siller. Man, I mind wlieii we were 
both the terrors o’ the place ; but all the while 
not a thing would he do if it meant the loss of 
a bodle. Pity but I had taken aftei' him in that, 
and John would have been better supplied to-day.’ 

‘01.1,’ I answei-ed, ‘I have all I need, and more.’ 

Hereupon my cousin spoke with a sneer in his 
voice, ‘A groat is enough for a scholar, but the 
soldier must have a crown. Your scholar, as 
doubtless John can tell, is content if he have a 
sad-coloured suit, some musty books, and a stoup 
of bad wine j but your tine gentleman must have 
his horses and servants, and dress himself like his 
fpiality for all the maids to stare at, and liave 
plenty of loose silver to fling to the gaping c^o^Yd ; 
and he is a poor fellow indeed if he do not eat 
and drink the best that each tavern can give. 
As for me I Yvould as soon be a clown in the 
fields as a scholar, with apologies to my cousin ; ’ 
and he made me another of his mocking bows. 

I answered as gently as I could that . gentrlce 
did not consist in daintiness of eating and drink- 
ing or boisterous display, and that in my opinion 
nothing gave so rmo a flavour to gentility as a 
tincture of letters ; hut my father changed the 
conversation by asking Gilbert what he had been 
after that day. . ■ 


‘’Faith, it would be hard to say,’ said lie. ‘I 
got a gun from that long-legged, sour-faced groom, 
and went up the big hill above the trees to have 
a shot at something. I killed a couple of hares 
and sprung an old muiiJowl ; but the day grew 
warm, and I thought that the wood would make 
a pleasant, shade, so I e’en turned my step.s there 
and went to sleep below a great oak, and dreamed 
that I ran a man through llie breast for challeng- 
ing my courage. It was an ill-omened dream, and _ 
I expected to meet with some mishap to account 
for it ere I got back, hut I saw nothing except a 
lovely girl plucking primroses by the water-side. 
Zounds, Jack, what a fool you must be never to 
have found out this beauty! She had hair like 
gold and eyes like .sapphires. I’ve seen many a 
good-looking wench, but never one like her.’ 

‘And what did you do?’ I asked with iny heart 
beating wildly. 

‘Do?’ he laughed. ‘Your scholar would have 
pas.sed in silence, and Yvritten odes to ber as 
Venus or Helen for months; whereas I took oil" 
my bonnet and made haste to enter into pjolite 
conversation. But this girl would have none of 
me ; she’s a rose I warrant with a pretty setting 
of thorns. Slie tripped away ; and wdien I made 
to follow licr became Madame Fine-airs at once, 
and declared that her servants were within easy 
reach, so I had better liave a care of iny con- 
duct.’ ' . 

lily father shot a sharp glance at me, and ad- 
dre.ssed my coiusin ; ‘The maid would be Marjory 
Veitch, old Sir John’s daugliter, at Dawyck, He, 
poor man, has gone to his account, and her brother 
is abroad, so the poor girl is lonely enough in that 
great house. John and she liave been friends from 
the time they were children. She has come licre 
too, and a pretty, modest lass she is, though she 
favours her mother rather than liei’ father’s folk.’ 

At this intelligence my cousin ydiistled long 
and low. ‘So, so,’ said lie, ‘my scholar has an 
eye in his head, has he 1 And Dawyck is not 
far off, and — ^well, no wonder you do not eai'e for 
the military profession. Though, let me tell you, 
it is as well for the course of true love that there 
are few cavaliei's in this countryside, else Mistress 
Marjory might have higher notions.’ 

1 answered nothing, for though I loved Marjory 
well and thought that she loved me, I had never 
spoken to her on the matter; for from childhood 
we had been comrades and friends. Bo I did not 
care to reply on a matter which I regarded as 
so delicate and uncertain. ' . , \ 

My cousin -was a man who was sorely vexed 
by receiving no answer from the object, of Ms 
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witticisms ; and perliaps on tins account lie went 
further Ilian lie meant in his irritation. ^Nay, 
John/ he went on, ‘you’re but a sorry fellow at 
the best willi your tags from the Latin and your 
poor spirit I am one of the meanest of His 
Majesty’s soldiers, but I can outride you, I can 
beat you at sword-play, at mark-shooting, at all 
manly sports. I can hold my head before the 
highest in the land ; I can make the vulgar bow 
before mo to the ground. There are no parts of 
n. gentleman’s equipment in which I am not your 
better.^ 

Now, had we. been alone I should not have 
scrupled to lling the lie in his teeth, and offer to 
settle the matter on the spot. Bub I did not wish 
to excite my father in liis feeble health, so I made 
no reply beyond saying that events would show 
the better man. My father, however, took it 
upon himself to defend me. ‘Peace, Gilbert/ he 
said. ‘ I will not have my son spoken thus of 
in rny own house. He has as much spirit as 
yon, Pll warrant, though he is less fond of hlow- 
ing his own trumpet.’ I saw with annoyance 
that hiy father plainly thought my conduct 
cowardly, and would have been belter pleased had 
I struck my cousiii then and there ; but I knew 
how cruelly excited he \vould be by the matter, 
and in his weakness I feared the result. Also 
the man wa.s our guest and my coii.sin. 

When we ro.se from supper I assisted my father 
in walking to his chair by the fire ; for, though 
the weather was mild and spring-like, hi.s blood 
was so impoverished that he felt the cold keenly. 
TTien my cousin and myself strolled out of doors 
to the green lawn, below which Tweed ran low 
jiud silvery clear. I felt anger against him, yet 
not so much as I would have felt towards anotlmr 
man had he used tlie same words ; for I knew 
Gilbert to be of an absurd, boasting nature, which 
made him do more evil than he had in his heart. 
Still my honour or .self-love (call it what you 
please) was wounded, and I cast about me for 
some way to heal it. 

‘ Gilbert,’ I saitl, ‘ we liave both done much work 
to-day, so we are both about equally wearied.’ 

‘Ma3'be/ said he. 

‘But your Iioree is fresh and a good one, a.s I 
^ know ; and you are a good horseman as you say 
yourself. You had much to say about my poor 
horsemanship at supper. Will you try a race 
with meP 

He looked at me scornfully for a minute* ‘ Naj^, 
there is little honour to be got from that You 
' Enow! the ground, and your horse, for all I know, 
'may :be swifter than mine. It was not of horses 
’ I- spoke, hut of the riders/ 

‘In , the race winch I offer you/ I answered, 
.^we will both start fair. Do you see you rift in 
the hill be3*Dml Scrape. It is the Red Syke, a 
, long dark hole in the side of the hill. I have 
.ulVer ridden there, for the ground U rough and 
I have never heard of a horseman 


there since Montrose’s rising. Will you dare to 
ride with me to jmnder place and back?’ 

At this cousin’s face changed a little, for 
he had no liking for breaking hi.s neck on the 
wild hills. And now, when I look back on the 
proposal, it seems a mad, foolhardy one in very 
truth. Bub then we were both young and spirited 
and reckless of our live.?. 

‘Mount and ride,’ said he. ‘I’ll be there and 
back before you are balf-road, unless, indeed, I 
have to carry you borne.’ 

Togetlicr we went round to the stables, and I 
saddled a bliick horse of my father’s, for Mai.sie 
had already travelled far tliat day — tlie Weasel 
we called him, for he ^vas long and thin in tlie 
Hanks, with a small head and a pointed mnzxle. 
He was viciously ill-tempered, and would allow 
no groom to saddle him ; but before I had gone 
to Glasgow I had mounted and ridden him bare- 
hack up and down the channel of the Tweed till 
he was dead-beat and I half-drowned and shaken 
almost to pieces. Ever since this e.scapade he had 
allowed me to do what I liked with him ; and 
though I did not find him as pleasant to ride as 
the incomparable Maisie, yet I knew his great 
strength and fleetness. My cousin’s horse was a 
good cavalry charger ; strong, but as I thought 
somewhat too heavy in the logs for great endur- 
ance.' 

We mounted and rode together out among the 
trees to tlie fields which bordered on the hills. 
I "was sore in the back when I started, but after 
the first half-mile my sprightliness returned, and 
I felt fit to ride over Broad Law. My cousin 
was in an ill mood, for the sport was not to his 
ta.ste, though he felt hound in honour to justify 
]ii.s words. 

Tlie .spur of Scrape which we came to was called 
by the country people the Deid Wife, for there 
an Irishwoman, the wife of one of Moiitro.?e’.s 
camp-followers, had been killed by the folk of 
the place after the rout at Pliiliphangh* We had 
much ado to keep our horses from slipping back, 
for the loose stones which covered the face of the 
hill gave a feeble foothold. Tlie Weastd took the 
brae like a deer; but my coirsiii’s heavy horse 
laboured and panted sorely before it reached tlie 
top. Before ns stretched the long upland inoor.«!, 
boggy and cleft with deep ravines, with Scrape 
on the right, and straight in front, six miles beyond, 
the great broad crest of Dollar Law. Here we 
separated, my cousin riding forward, wliile I 
thought the road to the left would be the surer. 
Clear before us lay the Red Syke, an ugly gash 
into which the setting sun was beginning to east 
his beams. ; 

And now I found myself in a most perilous 
, position. The Weasel’s feet were light and 
sen.sitive, and he stumbled among the stone.s and 
tall heather till I had sore work to keep my 
seat. My cousin’s horse was of a heavier hiake, 
and I could see it gallojiing gallantly over the 
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broken grotiud. I clieered my steed with 'svords 
and patted liis neck, and kept a tight hand on 
the rein. Sometimes we slipped among the 
shingle, and sometimes stumbled over rocks half- 
hid in brackens. Then we passed into a surer 
place among short burned heather. The dry 
twigs gave forth a strange creaking sound as the 
horse’s feet trod on them, and puffs of gray dust 
and ashes, the sign of the burning, rose at every 
step. Then beyond this we went to a long 
stretch of crisp mountain grass, pleasant for both 
horse and rider. We splashed through little 
tunibliug burns, and waded tbrough pools left by 
the spring rains. But of a sudden the ground 
grew softer, and even the Weasel’s light weight 
could not pass in safety. At one time indeed I 
reined him back just on the brink of a treaclier- 
ous well-eye, from which neither of us would 
have returned. I cast a glance at my cousin, who 
was still ahead; his heavy charger was flounder- 
ing wearily, and he lashed it as if his life were 

at stake. Then we passed the green bog and 

came to a great peat-moss, full of hags where the 
shepherds had been casting j^eats. Here the 
riding was more difficult, for the holes whence 
the peats had come w’ere often some five feet deep, 
and it was no easy matter to get a horse out of 
that treacherous black nuul. The Weasel did 

gallantly, and only once did I dismount, when 
liis hind-feet W’ere too deeply sunk to permit , him 
to leap. Beyond me I saw my cousin riding 
swiftly, for the middle of the moss as it chanced 
was the firmest and evenest place. We were noAV 
scarce a hundred yards from the ravine of the 
Red S^dce, and even, as I looked I saw" Iiim reach 
it, rest a second to give his horse breathing-space, 
and then turn on liis home wuird way. 

I came to the place a minute after, and having 
compassion on my brave horse, I dismounted and 
eased him of my w^eiglit for a little. Then I got 
on his back again and set off. Gilbert I saw 
before me riding, as I th ought, in the w"orst part, 
and with a fury that must tell sooner or later on 
his heavy steed. I had scarce been a moment in 
the saddle when, .so strange are the ways of 
horses, the Weasel became aware for the first 
time of the other hor.se in front. Before it had 
been a toil for him, now’ it became a pleasure, a 
race which it lay wdth his honour to win. He 


cocked up his wicked black ears, put down hie 
head, and I felt the long legs gatliering beneath 
me. I cried aloud with delight, for now I knew 
that no horse in Tweeddale could hope to match 
liiin wdien the mood w’as on him. He flew over 
the hags as if he had heen in a jiaddock ; he 
leaped among the hard parts ' of the green bog, 
from tussock to tussock, as skilfully as if lie Lad 
kmnvn nothing but inosse.s all his days. We came 
up wdth Grilbert at the edge of the rough ground, 
lashing on hi.s horse, wdth his face flushed and 
his teeth set. We pa.s.sed him like tlie Wind, and 
were galloping among the rocks and brackens 
wliile he was painfully picking lii.s steps. A 
merciful providence must have watched over the 
Weasel’s path that day, for never horse ran so 
recklessly. Among slippery boulders and cruel 
jagged rocks and treacherous .shingle he ran like 
a liare. I grew exultant, laughed and patted his 
neck. The sun •was setting behind us, and w'C 
rode in a broad patch of yellow light. In a trice 
we w"ere on the brow" of the Deid Wife. Dowui 
W"e W’ent, slipping yards at a time, now doubling 
along the side ; sometimes I w'as almost over the 
horse’s head, sometimes all hut off at the tail ; 
there was never since tlie Uro daft laii’tLs rode 
down Horsehope Craig such a madcap ride. I 
scarce know how I reached the foot in safety; 
but reach it I did, and rode merrily among the 
trees till I came to the green raeadowdand,s about 
the house of Barns. Here I dismounted and 
waited for my cousin, for I did not care to 
have the serving-men laughing at him riding in 
after me. , . 

I w’aited a good halMioiir before he appeared. 
A .sorry sight he presented. Hi.s breeclies and 
jerkin had xnore than one rent in them ; his Iiafc 
wuis gone ; and Li.s face wms flu.shed almo-st 
crimson with effort. His horse had bleeding 
knees and. her .shoulders shook pitifully. 

‘Pardon me, Gilbert,’ I .said in a fit of repent- 
ance; ‘it wms a foolish thing in me to lead you 
such a senseless road. I miglit have knowni that 
your horse was too heavy for the work. Bums 
no fault of your.s that you did not come lion je 
before me. I trust that w"e may forget our 
quarrels and live in friendship as kiinsmen should.’ 

‘A truce to your friendship I’ he cried in a 
miglity Tcage. 


THE HOMELY TUBER. 


iCIST of US probably clerlved oiir 
earliest information concerning the 
‘apple of the earth,’ as it is called 
in some Continental languages, from 
some such book as The QJvildh 
Guide to Knoidexhje^ where, among 
other things, wo learned that for a long time 
after its importation by Sir Francis Drake to- 



•wards the clo.se of the: sixteenth century, it wms 
grown! only by men of fortune, and in the time 
of Charles I. w'as a luxury provided for the queen’, s 
table at the price of twm shillings a pound. 
How different from to-day, wdiex! at least half-a- 
million, human beings in Ireland alone stand, wdtli 
every failure of the potato-crop, in jeopardy of 
starvation 1 The potato became a staple crop m 
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Irelaiul in tlie sixteenili centuiy, \va3 a common 
field crop in England before tlie middle of the 
eigliteentli cerituiy, hut was twenty or tliirty years 
later in establishing itself in Scotland, Germany, 
or France. In 1853 a momnnenfc to Sir Francis 
Drake was erected at Offeiibiirg in Baden in taken 
of gratitude for his having introduced potato- 
culture into Europe. 

Mr W. P. O’Brien, in hia book on The Great 
If amine (1896), gives an account of the years of 
distress and panic which followed such a caiainity 
during the years 1845-47, throwing a dark shadow 
over the earlier years of the present reign, and 
taxing to the utmost the resources of the ad- 
ininiati^itions of Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
Russcdl The fungus causing the potato-disease, 
so destructive and difficult to deal with, is known 
wherever the potato is cultivated, as well as in Chili 
where it is native ; but it lias been especially severe 
in Ireland,, where the people came to trust to it too 
./.exclusively,-: ■ 

On the other hand, the potato has been one of 
the great agents in preventing famines in European 
countries. As an article of diet the potato is invalip 
able, its solid part consisting principally of starch 
to the amount of sfoirie twenty per cent, which is 
easily digested ,* though the potato, or any starchy 
food, is, taken by itself, very inferior in mitrilious- 
iiess to wheat or oat meal. The other constituents 
are sugar, fat, nitrogenous matters, saline matters, 
«nnd water to the amount of seventy-five per cent 
Bulanin, a poisonous alkaloid, is also found in the 
potato-plant, most in the potato-apples, least in the 
tubera ; and boiling removes it Potato^ ash con- 
tains nearly sixty per cent of potash, and nearly 
twenty of phosphoric acid j but the conslifcuents 
vary a good deal in their proportions. The super- 
stition of carrying a raw potato in the pocket as 
a cure for rlieuniatism may have its origin in the 
fact of its containing potash. 

iStareh is largely extracted from potatoes for me 
in textile factories and in the laundiy. Farina or 
]>otato-stai*ch is made into dextrine or British gum, 
a substance of great commercial value. 

Among other of its numerous uses may be 
mentioned the preparation of certain varieties of 
brandy and whisky, distilled from fermented 

■ potatoes. Ill Russia syrup and sugar are pre- 

■ ]mred from jmtato-starch. In Germany much 
potato meal or ilour is made, and is used for 

, provisioning ships, barracks, &c. 

In . some parts of America potatoes are said to 
be so numerous that they have been used as fiud, 
being cheaper than coal, A few slices of the peel 
'placed in .tobacco that 1ms become unpleasantly 
dry to smoke - 80011 : restores to it its lust moisture 
Without imparting - any unpleasant, flavour. The 
potato is akin, to tobacco ; and tolerable cigarettes 
' may bo made from potato-l«^aves. 

. . A. good and cheap imlktion of celluloid, whicli in 
^ cheap imitation of ivory, is 

,,^prb{|uced' by boiling potatoes, after being peeled, for 




several liours in water containing eight per cent, of 
sulphuric acid, ridding the resulting pasty mass of 
its moisture by pressure, and afterwards moulding 
it into the recpiired form — combs, laiife-handles, 
pianoforte-keys, pipes difficult to distinguish from 
meerschaum, &:c. The substance can also be dyed 
aiui turned in a lathe and applied to any of the 
purposes for wdiicli real ivory, now becoming scarcer 
every year, is usually employed, such as billiard- 
balls and various fancy articles. Some kinds of 
hardened potato-piilp are now extensively used in 
the manufacture of buttons. But a couple of genera- 
tions back snuif was in high favour, and boxes were 
largely made. A common material for them was 
potato-pulp, which, after being mixed with some 
sticky substance, moulded, dried, and variiislied, 
had all the appearance of vsuperior papler-maclul 
As a penwiper and rack combined, a potato is 
said to be an excellent preservative against rust 
and mildew.: 

A curious dish, ^ potatoes and point,’ was said to 
he only too common amongst the poverty-stricken 
inhabitants of Western Ireland, who used, according 
to one explanatory legend, to place a salt herring 
in the centre of the table and point their * praties’ 
at it in Order to get the . flavour ; according to 
another authority, salt, in the days when there 
was a heavy duty upon it, took the place of the 
salt fish. The dish is mentioned in the Mernom 
of Oapttmi Foch, printed in 1824: ^When there is 
hut a small portion of sab; left, the potato, instead 
of being clipped into it by the guests, is merely,, 
as a sort of indulgence to tbe fancy, pointed at 
it.’ R. Anderson, in one of liis Gumbeiiaiid bulbuls, 
says : 

Diniierhiir'S ^ang ao luiwf o’ tlio week ; ■ 

If we got a bit moat on a Bniiday, 

Bhe cuts me nao mair tlian W'onld ijhysic a siiejpc, 
Then we Vc Hatey and point every Monday. 

The following poem by the Rev. J. T. Pettee, 
^Prayer and Potatoes,’ said to have formed part of 
a charity -sermon in Massachusetts some llve-aiub 
twenty years ago, portrays a poor old ’woman, whose 
sole subsistence had been potatoes for many weeks 
i}a5t, as seated in an armebair bemoaning the failure 
of her store and racking her weary brain as to 
whence she is to obtain more. Suddenly she 
thinks of the deacon over the way, and sends for 
him. 

The deacon came over as fast as he could, 

Rejoiced at a oharico of doing her good, 

Bnt never once thought of potatoes, 

*Now, tell mo,’ said he, ‘the chief want of your soul?’’ 

And she, good woman, expecting r dole, 

Inimodiately said, ‘Potatoes.’ 

He prayed for wisdom, and truth, and grace : 

‘ Lord, send her light from Thy holy place I ’ 

She murmured, ‘ Oh, send potatoes I ’ 

And still, at the close of each .prayer he said, 

He heard, or fancied he heard, instead ■ ' 

Tins strange request for potatoes. 
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^TIIE FATAL SHOT’ AT TRAFALGAR. 

By AiiTHUE M. IIOEWOOD, Author of In the Shadow of the Sphinx, &e. 


R LAMB groaned, and restlessly 
rolled liis liead from side to side 
on liis niiensy pillow. He was 
suffering from agonising toothache j 
and not being by any means a 
patient aiifferer, he aggravated tlie 
malady by his fevered tossing and turning about. 
At intervals he anathematised the unsound molar 
and threatened it with extraction on the morrow ,* 
meanwhile, he compressed his jaw wdth one liand, 
and, with the other, scratched tlie skin of hia 
face savagely as a counter-irritant. 

It was qnite a considerable time before he be- 
thought himself of a common-senso palliative— a 
piece of eotton-wooi steeped in brandy. He un- 
steadily floundered out of his truckle-hed, stepped 
gingerly across the tile flooring in the dark, and 
after upsetting one or two articles of furniture 
found a piece of wadding in his wardrobe, and 
then with a chink extricated a bottle from the 
cupboard. Of course the natural thing was next, 
in saturating the w’ool, to spill some of the spirit 
on his bare toes ,* wliereat be gave utterance to a 
Iretful cry throngli his compressed lips, then he 
savage!}^ rams the wool into his decayed tooth 
and climbs back into bed. 

Even then he expeidenced no relief ; on the 
contrary, his distress rather increased : his mouth 
overflowed with saliva, and he worked himself np 
into a perfect frenzy. Again he bounded out of 
bed, ejected the wadding most emphatically, and 
proceeded to hurriedly drag on Ids clothes with 
a view to taking a nocturnal ramble. Toothache, 
lie remembered, will sometimes yield to bodily 
exercise. He dressed himself fully, and, before 
quitting his room, placed a loaded pistol in his 
coat pocket ; for Cadiz in 1805 was not so safe a 
place for nocturiiar rambles as it is at the present 
day. Then lie groped his way down a flight of 
marble stairs, fumbled a good deal over bolts ami 
bars, and let himself out into the dim, silent street. 

Mr Lamb Avas Avell acquainted with the topo- 
graphy of the Andalusian city, having occupied a 
stool in a Spanish merchant/s office for several 
years. He took his way up the Calie San 
Francisco and the Calle Bilbiio, and then turned 
down the Calle Fernando. The sound of surf 
breaking on the shoi^e now reached his ears, and 
presently he emerged upon the klurallu, or sea- 
wall, that commands a view of the magniffeent 
bay. For some little • time past the number of 
ships lying at anchor had been augmented by the 
French fleet under Admiral Yillenenve. 

Mr I-iaiub’s eyes Avere confronted this lovely, 
quiet autumn night with a chain of anchor lights 
that seemed to reach from the Punta de San 
Felipe to Puerto Ecuil across tlie bay. Farthex' 
along faintly glimmered those of the Spanish Avar- 


A'esrsels, besides those of the merchant-ships that 
crept ill and out in mortal terror of capture by 
those iibiquitoiis cruisers of His ’Britannic Majesty 
King George HI. The Englisliman ]i'^ced along 
the sea-Avall, occasionally stopping to idl,y count 
the niunhcr of lights, keeping his mouth tightly 
closed meaiiAvliile. A feu" paces farther ' on he 
laid to open it when gruffly challenged by a 
sentry, Avliose stone pagoda-shaped sentry-box cut 
a AA^edge out of tlie full rising moon, shining low 
down, huge and golden. 

Mr Lamb was curtly admonished to leaA^e the 
]\[iiralla— the presence there of the public at one 
in the morning not being approved of in those 
troublous times, so he obediently retired, not 
caring Avhicli Avay he Avent, as he remarked to him- 
self. Traver.sing one or two streets, he came out 
upon the Plaza de la Constitucioii just as, with a 
sepulchral boom-boom, two o’clock Avas announced 
from the church tower of San Antonio, that lord.s 
it over the square. Then, from beyond its pre- 
cincts, the qiiaAmring intonatieai of a sereno or 
night-Avatcliuian took up the refrain, Ave Maria 
pnfimm.a! Iub doB Jian dado y semw. 

The last long-draAvii note floated away, and 
then the plaza relapsed into its former stillness. 
Mr Lamb paced around it to make its circuit 
before branching off down one of its outlets. Kot 
a light shone from any of the tall houses ; e\^eii 
the Casino had retired into darkness. Tlitx jniblic 
oil- lamps at long intervals burned dim and 
yedlow, rendered jnore so by contrast when the 
liouse-tops and the belfry of tlie church caught 
the first Learns of the rising moon. 

At first Mr Lamb thought he laid entire 
possession of the square; but on traversing its 
fourib side be discovered he was mistaken by 
hearing a heavy snoring proceed from one of the 
stone benches before the church. 

Upon a closer inspection a uniformed figure is' 
disclosed lying at length. His hat ha.s fallen off ; 
his left arm pilloAvs his head, shoAAdiig - a face 
deeply disfigured AAutli a scar, Avhilst the’ right is 
stretelied out at full length as though pointing at 
Jilr Lamb. The Englishman examines , the figure 
intently — Avhy, he could hardly have .said— and 
mentally decides he is a marine belangiug to the 
French fleet. And, as if for conffrnuition, the 
snores are broken, and the husky Amice of a 
drunken sleeper articulates, ^Tiens, le wild, Lord 
Nehoni^ The trigger-finger of liis outstretched 
right hand closes convulsively as though dis-' 
chai’ging a musket, and his mouth opens and 
shuts, the corner drooped as if biting a cartridge,. 
The square has grown so light, as the moon, peeps 
OA’er the roAv of houses to the east, that Mr 
Lamb can distinguish the frown that 

creases the man’s heavy broAV, the twitch of lus; 
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nostrils, and the veiy contraction of liis left closed 
eyelid in simulating the action of biting. The 
buttons of his uniform cafccli the rays of the 
moon and glow like fire-flies, his gaiterecl legs 
and deep ciijQPs stand out like snow against the 
dadcer portions of Ilia dress. 

In contemplating this sworn enemy of his countrj^, 
Mr Lamb, standing in the deep sluadow of an 
ornamental colmnn, has forgotten all about his 
toothache and falls to speculating upon the fate 
that may be in store for this weather-worn 
marine. ^ He ’ll be fighting soon—directlj^ the 
fleets Bail out— perhaps in a couple of days’ time 
— poor beggar — I wonder if he’ll be killed ! I 
ought to hate him — one of my country’s enemies 
— perhaps I onglit to be fighting him instead of 
peaceabl}" regarding him and listening to his snor- 
ing and drunken muttering. My goodness, how he 
does snore 1 , . . Why, good’ — - 

Mr Lamb is not alone in contemplating the 
sleeper. A dark figure in a ragged cloak has 
suddenly appeared bending over tlie marine— so 
suddenly that Mr Lamb thinks it must have 
sprung out of the ground. He can see no face- 
nothing but the cloak— -and a hand— and a 
murderous knife l«s. . . 

Mr Lamb utters a cry and starts forward out 
of the shadow — and the figure has vanished ! as 
suddenly and mysteriously as it appeared ; and 
tlie Englishman finds himself standing, the saviour 
of liis country’s enemy, in the broad moonlight, 
his heart in his mouth and his pistol in his hand, 
at half-past two in the morning, in the Plaza de 
la Ooiistitucion. 

^Ave Maria wails the sereno at the 

corner of the principal street, Ua§ dos y media 
han dado y sereno,^ 

Mr Lamb wipes the perspiration from his brow 
and reflects what he liad better do. If lie leaves 
the man asleep, the assas.sin (some savage Spaniard 
who does not love his country’s present allies and 
quondam merciless conquerors) will return. He 
endeavours therefore to awaken the French 
marine, but without avail ; his sodden slumber is 
not so easily broken. In desperation Mr Lamb 
rushes up to the sereno who has just called the 
hour, and backing his request by the production 
of a dollar prevails on the old functionary to 
come and stand guard over the man until dawn. 

' As the Englisliman finally turns away and bends 
his steps homewards the marine is still snoring, 
and the sereno has placed his lantern ^and pike on 
the' bench and proceeded to give utterance to his 
first melancholy cry at his new post. 

It is three o’clock, and !Mr Ltimb return's to his 
bed free from toothache and sleeps the sleep of the 
Just— and the merciful 

A few days later the combined .French and 
Spanish fleets sailed out of Cadiz, and on the 21st 
October, as !&fr Lamb was passing along the 
Muralk soon after midday,. he pauscMl and listened 
miently, straining his eyes seawards. The horizon 


was sailless, except for one or two Muccas gliding 
in under the iiifinence of the light -westerly breeze ; 
but that mild breeze brought to Mr Lamb’s ears 
the earliest intimation of an event that was to 
leave an imperishable mark on history— « Jainty 
sustained^ dull rumhUy as of thundery far, far away 
seawards. 

‘ OIL Senor Lamb, that was thunder, w^as it not ? ’ 
exclaimed in Spanish a musical voice at his side, 
and the Englishman, withdrawing his gaze fmin 
the horizon, salutes a young lady in a mantilla, 
escorted by an elderly Bon with a curled, white 
Vandyke beard and an elaborately-tassclleci malacca 
cane. 

Mr Lamb does not respond to the young Anda* 
lusian’s remark without apparent effort. 

^It mxiy be thunder, Sehorita Carmen, but— but’ 
(swallowing nervously) — M think it is the sound 
of cannon r 

^Garamhal’ broke in tbe young lady’s father. 

^ A naval engagement’ 

‘I — I feel almost sure. Listen 1’ 

The three bent their heads and listened with 
bated breath. ' 

Without a break, though rising and falling on 
the salt breeze, came the sinister murmur. 

* There can be no doubt about it,’ cried Mr 
Lamb after a minute, his face flushed, and speaking 
quickly. ‘The combined fleets of Spain and France 
are being engaged in battle by my countrymen — 
by Lord Nelson. ... 

‘Do you know,’ he continued with a forced laugh, 
‘I feel I myself onglit to be out there, instead of 
standing in safety on Spanish ground.’ 

‘ And yet,’ rejoined Carmen maliciously, ‘ you 
told me yesterday you had saved a French marine’s 
—an enemy’s— life in the Plaza de la Coustitucion 
the other night.’ 

‘Yes, yes; quite so,’ returned Mr Lamb rather 
pompously, ‘ No Englislimau could have done 
otherwise. I don’t repent of my act’ 

‘And yefe, perhaps at this liour, he may be the 
means of doing much damage — sink a ship even,’ 
joined in the Don, witli a grim smile. 

‘Even then,’ retorted the Briton manfully, ‘ I 
should simply have done the proper thing. It was 
common Christianity. The war, after all, is not of 
my making.’ ... He paused, looked at his watch, 
whose hands pointed to one o’clock, inclined his 
ear seawards — still the same distant rumbling 
murmur ; still the same suggestion of a storm 
that neither approached nor receded ; still the 
same sunshine and soft westerly breeze. ‘ Never- 
theless,’ he exclaimed with sudden animation, ‘ I 
should very much like to see what that fellow is 
doing at the present moment.’ 

Had Mr Lamb’s wish been gratified, he would 
have witnessed the terrible battle of Trafalgar at 
its height, and in the thick of the fight the 
Victory silencing the guns of the EedoubtahUy 
whose only retort is a spiteful crackling of 
musketry from the sharpshooters stationed in her 
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tups. Wreathed in smoke, the locality of these 
rillemeii at times is only denoted by thin, bright 
tongues of fire that spurt downwards towards the 
deck of the British ship. Ever and anon the 
hi'ceze fans aside the thick smoke, and groups of 
Ih'ench marines and Tyrolese sharpshooters, their 
faces blackened witli smoke and rigid and fierce 
with the spirit of battle, start into existence 
through the rifts, suspended high aloft, as though 
sailing on clouds, veritable angels of destruction, 
dealing death upon their enemies beneath them ; 
and a closer inspection would have revealed the 
man whose life Mr Lamb had saved amongst a 
group of others in the inizeiitop, loading and firing 
with teiTible rapidity and precision. 

Amidst the roar of cannon the report of their 
small -arms is, except at intervals, inaudible even 
to themselves. When one and then another drops 
ill a lieap on the top, either wounded or killed, 
they are merely Bhoved aside or used as breast- 
works by the survivors, who sustain the fusilade 
to the utmost of tlieir power. 

Mr Lamb’s marine is a crack shot, to judge by 
the savage glare of satisfaction with which he 
notes the effect of his every discharge. 

Again he has brought down his bird. 

Shot after shot he x^oiirs down with almost 
unerring aim. 

A stronger puff than usual of the westerly 
breeze clearing away the intereeptiug smoke, he 
secs distinctly, as on a stage, a small, active, one- 
armed officeiv moving {|iiickly across the deck of the 
ThVton/, his uniform bears stars, and he is an officer 
of c.ousequence, pointing with his one arm to right 
and left as he rajndly gives bis orders to those 
around him. 

A liorrible eagerness wrinkles the grimy face of 
the Frenclimaii ; great beads of perspiration start 
out on his brow and furrow the black on his face. 


^ Tiens^ le voildy Lord Nelson!’ he whispers franti- 
cally to himself, and he again levels liis musket — 
fires— the one-armed ofiicer falls. . , , It is in triitli 
Nelson, 

It is now a quarter after one o’clock, and the 
minutes of the marine are nunibcred. He has 
become the target of the infuriated British. He 
knows he is doomed. The bullets rattle like hail 
around him ; soon he and another are the sole 
living occupants of the top. He fires his last shot, 
which lays low an old (piartermaster who is loading 
for a couple of midshipmen, and the next mam enfc 
hia own light goes out — a ball striking him in the 
head and another in the breast. 

Vengeance 1ms overtaken liim — but, alas ! the 
boasted, the idolised Nelson lies dying in the cock- 
pit of the Victory. 

When news of Nelson’s death reached Cadiz, Mr 
Lamb became possessed of a strange and painful 
conviction (without more foundation than a dream 
lie had had) that it was the man wlio.se life he 
liad saved who had pierpetrated the deed. All liis 
former GOinplaceiicy about having simply done his 
duty deserted him, «and he became so depressed that 
his friends feared he would tak-e his life. This 
quite probably would have been the case had not 
the sereno, who had stood guard over the Erencli- 
umn that night in the Plaza de la Constitucioii 
come forward and solemnly declared that on that 
particular night, whilst his attention had bee^i for 
a moment diverted, the assassin hud again rushed 
forward and wounded the marine so seriously that 
he was sent on board his ship in a dying state. 

Sehorita Lola never mentioned to a soul that she 
it was who had bribed the sereno to give utter- 
ance to this well-intentioned fiction — not even to 
lier husband. For Mr Lamb bad become her 
husband in the following vear. 


A NORFOLK WILDFOWL DECOY. 

By Ernest R. Suffling, Author of The Lmid of the Bromh. 



^iTJST as one associates Newcastle with 
coal, so does one’s thoughts revert 
to the dimipling-county when de- 
coys are spoken of. East Norfolk 
is peculiarly and favourably situ- 
ated for receiving visits from the 
great flocks of wildfowl which fly south when 
the cold weather sets in and during its con- 
tinuance. 

Observe how the whole county juts out into the 
North Sea, as if inviting the wing-weary and 
hungry flocks to rest and refresh before winging 
their way further southward in search of a more 
congenial climate and a better prospect of adequate 
sustenance. 

And it is not only the position, but the physical 
features of the county that present such irresis- 


tible attractions for migratory birds. Flat stretches^ 
of marshland, glittering and ample rivers, inimer- 
ous and Large ‘ broads,’ as the lagoons are called,, 
reed ronds, fen, and woodland are to be seen on 
every side; and then there are the lakes, many 
of them of considerable area, which form part of 
the estate surrounding the Hall, as the chief 
house in each parish is termed. With Ml these^ 
charms to please the eye of the feathered stranger,, 
how can he possibly resist aMgUting in some, 
wood -secluded pool, if only to rest Ids tired, 
pinions and fill Ins empty crop ? A hungry bird-, 
has his feelings like a human being ; and 'when 
those feelings are of weariness and hunger, would 
he not be a stupid fellow if he passed over a 
land of plenty --a bird-paradise— -without a halt? 

Of course he would. So, be he duck or teaL 
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widgeon or mallard, down lie stoops into a 
pretty, reed>f ringed, wood-suiTounded Lay forming 
part of a large broad or lake. 

Ofclier ducks are there before the new-comers, 
ducks which, in their plumpness, contentment, and 
conMcnce, appear to be peculiarly familiar with 
the locality. And to tell the truth they arc 
familiar, for they are the tame decoy-ducks, with 
which the new-comers at once fraternise. 

They look urouiid the cpiiet expan-se of Avater 
and find no cause for alarm. There are the great 
brown trunks of oak and elm trees, wdth their 
naked branches glittering in the early morning 
sun, for it has been a frosty night, and the 
hoar-frost bejewols everything it touches with its 
mystical breath. The brown, dry reeds nod and 
give forth their peculiar musical sighing, as their 
long, graceful stems rub against each other in the 
gentle breeze which is just strong enough to 
rutile the surface of the water, w'hich is here and 
there broken and bcringed by the rise of a 
playful or the rush for escape of a roach 

as it lUes from the saw-like jaws of the ever- 
hiingry pike. 

There, on the left, knee-deep in \vater, stands a 
heron taking his* early breakfast of gudgeon and 
such small fry ; and now and again the glint of a 
busy Idugfisher is seen, now green, now brown, 
as lie too steals bis morning meal from the pel- 
lucid water. See, he seizes a little fish and flies 
w'ith it to a tree-root wdiich rises, gnarled and 
hydra-like, from the lake, and giving the head of 
the small fry a sharp tap on the rongli bark, 
tosses it above his head and catches it deftly, liead 
downward, in his bill, and swallows it without 
the least fear of the fins or gills catching his dis- 
tended throat. 

On shore the lark sings his blithest as he 
<muuuts heavenward, and the wood-pigeons utter 
their monotonous coo-oo ! coo-oo ! from tlie lofty 
forest trees. Here is peace in this place surely ! ^ 
feiiinks the poor wanderer, as he trails liis wake 
on the surface of the lake, and ihially settles 
•down to enjoy himself, 

Alas, poor bird 1 Peace and death are so closely 
‘associated in this sylvan spot that tlie former is 
but the precursor for the latter, as the incautious 
duck soon finds out, but only when too late. 

What is that great archway of bent saplings 
in- the little nook over there? How sheltered and 
inviting it appears I The water at its entrance 
mirrors the arch and makes it a complete circle ; 
and see, both tame and wild fowl are gradually 
nearing its entrance ! 

There is com floating on the water near the 
entrance, which both tame and strange ducks at 
once appropriate ^ and there is a brown and white 
rdog popping in and out among the reed - screens 
which border the decoy, 

tfliat k the dog doing? Why does he appear 
I '^1 dkappm in such a mysterious manner ? He 
-Jhct ftdws himself and then is gone again. 


What is the animal about? 

That is just what every bird in the strange 
Hock wishes to discover. A dog has a Avonderful 
fascination for wildfowl, and it is that very fas- 
cination which lures the poor birds to their doom. 

The decoy-ducks (the tame oiie.s) know that 
now is their time to be fed, and accordingly 
swim into the ‘ pipe, ^ followed by their new 
friends, who cannot keep their bright eyes oB'’ the 
clog which is acting so strangely. Hp the ‘pipe ^ 
they go, farther and farther, not noticing that 
as they advance the series of hoops gradually 
become smaller and smalleiy and that the waiter 
up which they are swinuning also becomes pro- 
par tioiiately narrow, and curves round, so that 
the entrance is no longer visible. 

With wonder they sail onward, quacking ques- 
tions in tlieir mother- tongue, which is probably 
varied with the brogue or patois of the various 
tribes to which the Hock belongs. Who ' can tell 
if the teal can .speak or understand the Pochard 
language or the widgeon converse in Mallardese ? 

Anyway, onward goes the doomed band, wonder- 
ing wdiat is at the end of the curious cave of 
bewilderment into which they have entered, when 
suddenly a horrid two-legged monster*— the decoy- 
man-— appears behind them, and they scramble 
forward, half-flying, half -swimming, amid a tre- 
mendous splashing hubbub, right into the end of 
the net, where they cannot escape, a fact which the 
decoyman takes deliberate advantage of, by seizing 
Ills prey, one by onej and wringing their necks as 
lie remarks to the dog which lies expectantly by 
.■him.: ■. 

‘Thet ’s a rare good “push” my bewty j yew sliiill 
hev a ex try dose o’ old horse for yar breakfast, 
that yew shull, for yew dii du yar work right well 
— yew. du ■ 

Before having a chat with the garrulous old 
decoyman let u,s exaniiiie a decoy. 

First, we notice that the entrance-hoop is some 
fifteen or sixteen feet wide and about ten feet 
high, and very artfully placed, so that it is 
partially hidden by reeds and the overhanging 
branches of trees. Prom the entrance -hoop the 
‘pipe’ runs back some sixty or seventy yards, 
gradually curving as it recedes from the entrance, 
so that its tail-end cannot be seen from the 
mouth. Gradually the hoops diminish in size 
until they are not more than a yard across, and 
the whole ends 'with a purse-net, wdiicli is the 
Ultima Thule of the frighleiied wildfowl. The 
netting used to cover the ‘pipe’ is ordinary gal- 
vanised wdre-netting. 

The dyke or channel beneath the hoops of 
course diminishes in the same ratio as the hoops 
themselves, gradually becoming mirrowcr as the 
‘pipe’ is ascended. The water in the dyke is 
usually not more than a couple of feet deep. 

There we have the ‘ pipe ' complete ; but be- 
sides the ‘pipe’ are the all-important screens, 
made of reeds worked in the form of thin, Hat 
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walls, and ])laced at angles with, the ^pipe/ 

so that the dog can work roiiiul them, and with 
peep-holes here and there through which the 
decoymaii can see liow things are progressing. 
The screens are about ilvo and a half feet high 
and twelve feet long, and vary in nuinber froiii 
ten to fourteen. 

Having seen the construction of the decoy, let 
us now examine llie method of working it. 

As is generally known, wildfowl are very shy 
and delight in retired spots. The first care of 
the decoyman, therefore, is to make the iieiglihour- 
houd of his decoy as secluded and fpiiet as pos- 
sible, and to allow the wildfowl to settle unin- 
terruptedly upon the decoy-water. 

The love of concealment leads wildfowl to be 
partial to waters whose margims abound with under- 
woo<l and nipiatic ])lant3 ; hence, if the .spot is 
not already furnished with these, they must be 
])rovided ; for it is not retirement alone, but a 
seai'cli for food, which leads them into the quiet 
nooks. 

Next to food, wildfowl love a grassy hank, 
where they may plume and arrange their feathers 
after a long bight, and on there being such a 
convenience near the mouth of a ‘pipe’ a great 
deal of the decoy man’s success depends. It is a 
necessit}', therefore, to have a nice, smooth, grassy 
slope on either side of the entrance to the ^pipe’ — 
sindi green lawns are, so to speak, the bait. 

Having allured the fowl to the mouth of the 
"'pipe,’ fclie (liiliciilty is to entice them otf the 
bank into tlie water without their taking wing, 
and to lead them successfully to the far end 
of the decoy. 

To g(d them off the grassy bank into (.lie water, 
or, if in tlie water, to cause them to enter the 
‘pipe,’ a dog tutored by the decoyman, shows 
himself from behind the foremost reed -screen. On 
■aoeing the dog the fowl will, if on the hank, 
immediately take ‘ to the water, where they feel 
more at home against the strange animal by the 
screen, ■ 

Now, among the wildfowl, a number of tame 
ducks — decoy-ducks— -have, from the alightment 
of the strangers, mixed fraternally with them, 
•and they know that by swimming up the ‘ pipe ’ 
they are not only safe from the dog, but that 
food awaits them. The decoy-ducks, therefore, 
■straightway swim up the ‘pipe’ to secure their 
usual food, and the wildfowl at once follow ; the 
dog in the meantime popping in and out among 
the screens in a most mysterious manner, as the 
poor wanderers, following their deceitful civilised 
■friends, swim unconsciously to their doom. 

Presently the head of the ‘pipe’ is neared, and 
then for the first time the decoyman shows him- 
self, or, hat in hand, waves an arm from behind 
a screen. This is the immediate signal for the 
whole body of fowl to take wing and dash up 
tlie ‘ pipe ; ’ but, as the lioox:)s are now narrow 
and low, their wings come into contact . with the 


netting, and they fall again into the water j and, 
being afraid to turn back, the man being close 
behind them, push forward into the tail of the 
purse-net, and become the lawful prey of the 
decoyman. Pochard are seldom, if ever, caught 
ill a decoy, as on being startled by the sudden 
appearance of the man they turn hich and fly in 
terror to the mouth of the ‘pipe’ and escape. 

Let us indulge in a chut with this, worthy. 
Strongly hut loosely built, above the medium 
height, tuwuy-bearded, rugged of feature, wrinkled 
and gray-eyed, the decoynuin is a picture of health, 
contentment, and good-huiiioiir. His gray eyes 
appear to acintillale as he speaks, lighting up Ins 
honest, weather-beaten countemiuce in a remarkably 
pleasing manner, a sure sign of rude health and 
a contented mind, lie is, as most of the East 
Norfolk peasants are, a true desceiKhiiit of the old 
vikings who plundered and settled here more than 
a thousand years ago. He needs no pedigree to 
trace liis descent ; his very name is a proof of his 
ancestry — Tliirketile. Many of the names on the 
eiist coast have an unmistakable Danish or Scandi- 
navian ring about tlieni— as Seago, Ulph, Hacon, 
Trorey, Kerrison, and a score others. 

‘Do you mind answering me^ a few questions, 
letting me into a few of jour secrets, ThirkettleP 
1 ask. 

‘ N(jL at all, inaaster. I don’t s’posc yew’ll set up 
Yoyiiig agiu me,’ is his reply, as his expansive 
mouth Iciigtiieiin into an extensive grin. 

‘Well now, why do you have two “pipes” so 
close together, but running in different direc- 
tions? ’ . . 

‘Well, maaster, yew .must know it’s the natur’ 
of fowl to take wing head to wind, and it but du 
to try and ’coy* ’em up the “ pipe ” unless the wind 
blow pretty much doivn it; ’cos wdnle the enemy 
is to leeward on ’em they forge ahead up the 
“ pipe,” nuikiii’ sure to be able to escape by using 
their w’ings, as is only natural. Sometimes they 
come up tlie “pipe” with the wind, but then 
when they get to the canopy- net they are scared, 
and turn round about, facin’ the wind,, and so 
escape, and then there’s the ould ’un to pay; 
every fowl ’ithin hearen take off, and the game 
is up.’ 

‘Ho^v many do you average at a “push” for the 
whole season?’ 

‘‘Well, I don’t know ’zactly what a average is; 
but sometimes I take half-a-dozen, and sometimes 
ten times as many ; all depends on sarcumstancea 
of weather and season, I heave taken as many as 
live score at one “push,” but that was years ago. 
I ’m contented if I get a score, and pleased if I 
wring two score ; hut tliet ain’t so often as I should 
^ like.’ 

, ‘ May I ask what price the birds fetch V . 

‘Why, sarfcaiiily. Sometimes on the first day 
, I ’ll get as much as . seven-and-six for a brace o’ 
birds and even half-a-sovereign, but . that, 'soon 
come down to four or five shullins: and when 
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foAvl arc plentiful the price come down tu even 
three sliullins or three-and-six a brace/ 

* How many go to a dozen T 1 aak. 

‘Oh, we don’t give none in; twelve’s a dozen, 
to be sure. Hu j^ew think we gan em one in like 
the baakers with their loaves ? ’ 

‘No, luy friend; but’— fumbling in my pocket- 
book — ‘here is an extract from a book written 
just ovei' a century since. I will read it : 

‘“Fowl and hsh are very plentiful in the Broads, 
the pike and eels being very large. The duck, mtiB 
lard, and teal are in such plenty as is scarcely to be 
conceived. They are taken in prodigious flocks at 
a time in the decoys. They send these fowl to 
London twice a week, on horseback, from Michael- 
mas to Lady day, and one decoy will furnish 
twenty' dozen or more twice a week for the whole 
season. Two teal are reckoned equal to one duck, 
and five duck and twelve teal are accounted a 
dozen. The usual market-price is about nine 
shillings for such a dozeii.’^ 

‘There, what do you say to that, Thirkettle “I ’ 

‘ Well, yew see, them wor better times. More 
fowl and less folks about to fright ’em. How, 
hist season Avas a 'werry'* fair one, and in the six 
months I took, bjg and little, over twelve hun- 
dred fowl ; and wlien yew come to set them down, 
say at two shiilliiis apiece, that ain’t so bad for 
a winter’s -work.’ 

‘ What breed of dog do you think most adapted 
to this work?’ 

‘ Well, some use one kind and some another. I 
know some think nothin’ beat a x^ough -haired 
tt aider, and sartiiily they are good dogs, and I’ve 
know’d some capital Uiongrels what du their work 
right well and clever ; but as you see 1 am train- 
ing this young spaniel to the business, though I 
find it a little diflicuit to keep him away from the 
water; it’s Ms uatiir’ to go in. He’s a iiice- 
culoured dog, you see, ami it ’s my linn belief that 
the prettier* colour you get a dog the better it is 
for koying : get ’im red if you kin, like an old 
fox, and lie’ll attract more than your sad-coloured 
go-to-the-buryiu’ black kui/ 

‘ Have you any idea of the number of decoys 
in existence ? ’ I ask as a lust question. 

‘Ho, maaster, yew’ve done me there, for I’ve 
never bin twenty mile from home in my life ; and, 
us I ain’t no scholard, I don’t read a sight. Still I ’d 
just like to hear that question of yourn answered.’ 

‘And so you shall, my friend, for here in my 
pocket-hook 1 have made a few notes. All told, 
there are only about forly' now in existence ; but at 
the begiiming of this century there were about 
one hundred and forty, distributed thus : lu Lin- 
colnshire, thirtj-niue ; Essex, twenty-nine ; Horfolk, 
twenty-six ; ‘Yorkshire, fifteen ; and Somerset- 
shire, fourteen. These, with one or two in some 
other counties, make the total. 

< ^You look in splendid health, my friend ; but do 
! you not have a rough time of it in the very sharp 
' Weather f'V 

, • . Milted and Published by W. & B. 


‘Ah, love me, I du tliet. Why, when it’s freezin’ 
hard I have to get into thet old tarry punt, and 
keep a-pullin’ about half the night to pervent tlie 
ice a-formiu’ on the water. Fowl like opcai water, 
and I ha’ to du my best to keep it open ; and it 
ain’t no lie I tell yew when I say I ’ve had ray eye- 
lavshes and heard all frozen as stiff as if they wor 
cut outer stone. It ain’t all fun, maaster, this yer 
game ; and yew dussent light a hit o’ baccy in yer 
pi])e, nor make no noise, or clash about to keep 
yer feet warm ; and sometimes I ’ve liad mine so 
numb at the ankle jints that I’ve been a’most 
afraid to walk, for fear they’d break off at tlie 
ankles; I’ve felt as if I could kick ’em otf at the 
jints just like a luse pair o’ butes.’ 

Bidding farewell to the talkative decoyman, I 
retrace my steps through the wood, pleased wiUi 
the garrulity of the man, and pondering over the 
lot of the happy, solitary fellow, who, -when at 
work, must make no sound nor give utterance to 
a word even to his dog, and cannot smoke, nor 
scarcely move, for fear of spoiling his entire vigil. 
The good fellow’s lot reminds me of the lines 
written by Cowpei* upon Robinson Crusoe’s proto- 
type, Alexander Selkirk. 

Oh, Solitude, where are the charms 
Which sages have seen in thy face? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this desolate place. 

And as I ponder I do not envy the decoyman 
his solitary, frigid lot. 


W 1 T H OUT W O 11 J) S. 

We met tiad we felt there was something between ns ; 
"We met for the first time one night at a hall ; 

We met, and it seemed that the ]>ast time liad seen us 
Comjninions in something held secret from all. 

I bowed and ymi smiled, and our eyes interchanging 
A look, as if only we waited the chance 

To say what we met for; we joined the arranging 
Of partners in rows for an old country dance. 

Next morning we moved from the covert together — ■ 

The bounds giving tongue and the fox gone away ; 

And through our grand gallop across the clean heather 
My tongue was uneasy with something tu say. 

And thougli I was silent I felt that the longer 
'We rode so together the nearer it came, 

As though in my being a spark smouldered stronger, 
Awaiting the impulse to break into flame. 

Eeturning at evening wlieii farm-lads were calling 
Their field-weary cattle to stable and byre, 

We rode past the covert as twilight was falling 
I) ew -laden T-vith silver on sapling and brier ; 

Wiien suddenly something, a look or a sigh, love, 
Disturbed the fine balance between me and you, 

And lo I without time for a word or reply, love, 

Our hearts ran together like wind-shaken dew. 


Wm. Woodward, 
OHAMJjEa$, Limited, -17 I*aternoster How, LoKX>ON ; and EDiNBUfiJH. 
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ON LEISURE,' .aENITJS,, BOOKS, AND RExVUINa 

By Augustine Birpjsll, Author of iSjc. 




deuial. 


word ^Bcliolar’ come!3 to os from 
a Greek word whicli means leisure. 
It is a significant derivation. A 
scholarly life is a leisiu'ely life. It 
may be a life of unceasing toil for 
all that, and of excruciating self- 
Browning’s ‘ Graiuniariau ’ liad a lough 
lime of it * settling If business’ and giving us 
the doctrine of the enclitic tie. But he was not 
working down u mine or in a factory, nor was 
lie arguing cases at the Bar or superintending a 
liuHpital in a crowded city. No — he was sitting 
alone in some dim corner, grinding at graunuar. 
We no doubt read stories of great scholars wdio 
were nianufactured as Sir Artlinr Helps wrote 
essays — Gn the intervals of business;’ but wonder- 
ful examj)Ies as tlicse gentleimm may be of 
industry and devotion, as a rule their scholarship 
is no great sliakes. To become a Hcaliger, a 
Gasiiuboii, a Selden, a Hilton, a Gray, a Bentley, 
a Gibbon, an Acton, or a Jebb, you must have 
leisure to grow learned. 

.Busy men, poor men witli wives and families, 
plain men with no great gifts of acquisition or 
taste for study, vain men who have no fancy to 
become blear-eyed, ambitious men wdio want to 
ride upon the nation’s neck for a brief season, 
must all forswear scliolarship ; and if they are 
honest men will make no pretensions to it. To 
])e a scholar you must have o-yoX?;. 

But let us pluck up heart. To forswear scliolar- 
ship is not to hid farewell to the delights of 
literature ; for literature is the reflection in 
words of tlie great pageant of life, a mimic 
representation or reproduction in language of the 
movement and th<3 mystery, the fleeting charms, 
the recurrent emotions, the gaiety and the melan- 
choly of men’s d.ays u])on eartli. One does not need 
to be a scholar to appreciate these. Open eyes, 
cpiick wits, and a lively fancy are man’s best 
endowments. This is the meaning of the old 
saying, *An ounce of mother- wdt is worth a 


pound of clergy.’ Shakespeare once held in his 
firm hands a copy of North’s translatiau of 
FliitarcNs .Lf my 1579, a sturdy folio still to be 
found in the old book shops. There he read as 
any one else might have done, how Antony, ‘wlieii 
Ciusar’s body was brought to^*the place where it 
should be buried, made a funeral oration in 
coiumeudation of Ca;sar, according to the ancient 
customs of praising noble men at their funerals. 
AVheii be saw that the people wore very glad, and 
desirous also to hear Caesar spoken of and his 
praises uttered, he mingled his oration with- 
lamentable words, and by amplifying of matters^ 
did greatly move their hearts and aflections untc 
pity and compussion. In fine, to conclude lii.s 
oration, he unfolded before the whole assembly 
the bloody garmenta of the dead, thrust througli 
in nuiny places with their swords, and called the 
malefactors cruel and cursed luurtherers. With 
these words he put the people into such a fury.- 
that they presently took Gmsar’s body and burnt 
it ill tiie market-place with such tables and forms- 
as they could get together.’ 

Siiakespeare turned this over in something we- 
call his mind, and the outcome was the most 
marvellaus speech ever put by poet in the mouth, 
of man. Yet vShakespeare could not have read 
Plutarch in the original, nor is there anj" 
evidence Sir Thomas North could, since he was- 
content to translate Plutarch from the Preiielii 
version. But however that may he, ’twas he set 
Shakespeare’s imagination at work, and therefore 
he deserves oiir homage. Our worship) we reserve 
for genius. 

Do not quarrel with my use of the word 
worship in connection with genius. The genius 
I \vorshipi is a snblimtated essence, something, 
quite apart from ‘the poor inhabitant below’ in- 
whom it was once incarcerated. I do not worship- 
Burns any more than I admire the style of his- 
letters to Clarinda or his behaviour to M.rs Bums ;; ; 
l)ut the genius of Burns—tliat mysterious ^some-r 
liesemd.'] Jan. 8, 1898. ■ 
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thing’ 'vvliicli has put him on the pinnaele where 
he innat ever remain a nation’s joy aiul pride — is 
one of the most moving, melting things in our 
lives, as it is one of the richest possessions of our 
race. So, toOj the genius ot Carl^do. Leave the 
tea-tables to chatter of his fits of spleen and 
tlullards to deplore his humorous extravagances; 
those of ns Avho hunger after writers who stir 
tlie fancy, who set the boulders rolling up- 
roariously down the liills, who throw' ■ great 
splashing stones into ihe dreary pools of our 
sluggivsh iinagiiiatiops, still ling the genius of 
Carlyle, aucl decline to drug The French 
iievolntion into a court of matrimonial causes. 
It may ^vell be that in the case of Carlyle future 
ages wall not follow our example. Liho Ins great 
prutagonist Newnnan, Carlyle flung himself so 
completely into the hurrying ciirrents of his day 
as to endanger his chance of what is called 
immortality. But so far as I am concerned I 
Avasli my hands of x^osterity. 

When you come to think of it, ihe tw’o groat 
possessions of a nation are its memories of great 
actions and the genius of its authors. 

To enjoy the latter requires oiily a moderate 
amount of <rxoM> leisure. Some leisure is 

neces.sary ; but enforced work, if not too severe, 
sharpens the literary as well as the bodily 
appetite. Years in a Libmnj is not so good a 
tilde as Rovrs in a Lihrarij. 

But tww> things are necessary : before reading 
Aum must learn to read ; and, having learned to 
read, you must be fond of reading, Now, a vast 
number of peo^dc do not oarc a ra]o alioufc read- 
ing. They may pretend to, but they do not. 
They say they cannot find time ; it is the merest 
sul)terfuge. They could easily find time if they 
c.hose, but they xircfer doing so many other things 
first. There is no great ham in tlris ; there are 
other pastimes besides reading. Some people (not 
many) read a great deal too much, and tvoiild be 
all tile better for doing a little observing, llv 
Bngohot said of Shakespeare that if ho walked 
■ dowm a street he knew what was in it. One 
. of the wisest men I have ever known could 
, neither read nor write. Still it remains true 
that unless you are fond of reading you will 
not read, and yet unlesa you read you cannot 
truly a|>preciate the ’worlc of genius. 

Kor can you do this unless you have karnetl 


to read. This is by no means so easy as it 
sounds. There is only one way of reading so 
as to get [dpasiire from it, and that is to be 
able to read wutliout knowing wliat you are 
doing. A man or woman who conn3s home tired 
after a day’s wmidc will cither read this WAay or 
not at all. It is no use if you have to sptdl 
your way tand stumble along the printed page 
like a hobbled pony. If that is your plight 
yon will pucl'er a game of drauglits or dominoes ; 
and wiio could blame you 1 

I am sorry to say I liare met boys in Englaml, 
wlio have got all sorts of pnizes in Board and 
other state -paid schools, ^Yho cannot read after 
the only fashion that makes reading of the least 
use. No wonder these boys soon forget all tbey 
ever knew^ No wonder by the time they are 
twenty they have to go to evening classes to Ije 
taught over again by charity wdiat they were 
once supposed to be taught by rates and taxes — 
namely, how to read. I once said, and I now 
repeat, ^ Our whole educational system is lu^t 
W'orth one of the pounds it costs— and it cosls 
millions of pound® — uiile.ss it teaches a child to 
read English in the way that M«acaiilay said he 
could read Greek, that is, with his feet on the' fender. 
I notice 'with horror a growuiig impatience wdth 
wdiat is Cvalled “mere reading, mere writing, mere 
ciphering.”' Mere reading, indeed 1 Mere geometry, 
mere p>hysicul geography, more Latin, mere Greek, 
mere anything you likci to lliink of, except reading, 
which is the very soul and citadel of learning.’ 

Having learned to read, and being foiul o' 
reading, you have entered into your iuherltancer 
Tt lies before you. Bead ivhat you like best ; 
do not be ashamed ' of your tastes, or be deceived; 
by novelty. If you are fond of fiction, give tbe; 
best the fu'i^t ehunee. Bead for example Gwj 
Mmimrmg and Hugo’s Les Miserahks. If, having 
done so, you deliberately prefer East Lpine^ it 
cannot be lielped, Mrs Wood was a A'olumiiioni; 
author ; and, after all, books were intended to be, 
read. But nobody wdio is really fond of reading 
needs to be told wduit to read. Lists of books ar‘f 
made for the people wdio do not care about re-*' 
ing, and are a little uneasy because of their im' 
fereucc. They buy Sir John Lubbock’s ‘ Ilumif ? 
Best Books,’ chatter about them for a brief 
ami then resume the even tenor of their bookie, 
way. / 
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|^^glHEASANT-Px\EMING one of 
tlie many indu.-tries Avliieli owes its 
existence to tlie jierfection of breecli- 
fii’t'arms. In the old days 
ilie spovtsmaii witli Ills nmzzle- 
loadcr and tlie ^owj good old pointer 
or ,-ictter/ m earnestly recommeiided by that famous 
old sportsman, Cbloiiel Hawker, found in a de** 
ceiiily well-preserved covert cpiite as many birds 
ns be could kill, and nobody lliougbt of replenisli- 
ing bis woods by ariliicial means. But when the 
shooter with improved weapons became enabled to 
discluirge ten shots in the time previously refpiired 
to load and lire two, he demanded a proportionate 
increase in the head of game. For many years 
owners of large coverts depended on their game- 
keepers to rear the required addition to tlie natural 
pheasant population ; hut the cime for big bags 
developed, and fashion set a standard of magiiitiide 
Nature, aided by hand-rearing on the spot, could 
hot satisfy. It was impossible to raise on the 
ground the enormous head of game which can be 
killed in a couple of days by liali’-a-dozeii men, 
each eepupped witli three guns and two men to 
luiid them. The very essence of the modern battue 
is that pheasants shall ‘come over* as rapndly as 
guns can be changed and triggers pulled ; and the 
plieasant'fariiier arose to supply the deficiency. 

A great many men make a practice of rearing 
]»heasauts on a small scale ; but the niimher of 
concerns in England entitled to be called ‘farms’ 
may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
The number is not likely to increase ; the market 
for pheasants and 'their eggs is comparatively 
Hmited; and though the prices obtained appear 
licavy, they are liardly conmiensiirate with the 
large outlay necessary, and the expenses, troubles, 
and risks involved. The first essential to success- 
ful pheasant- rearing is space and plenty of it. 
Poultry “farming on an extensive scale has, as we 
all know, invariably proved a total failure ; large 
numbers of £owls kept long on the same ground 
‘stale' it in some mysterious fashion, and, con- 
tracting a disease of tuberculous character, die 
with punctuality and expedition. The domestic 
fowl does not command a price high enough to 
enable- the farmer to pi’uvide ' the acreage ncces.sary 
16 ■ carry a large number of birds, which require 
change of soil while the staled areas 
•to";' allowed to rest | hence the impossibility of 
hiiikmg a poultry -farm Pheasants produce 

.eJcactly the 'same effect on land, and are perhaps 
:even more liable to disease ; but pheasants and 
tlietr eggs, bring prices so much higher than those 
procurable . for domestic fowls that the farmer 
fan affoitl to give the necessary space for 


the Hampshire Downs. Seen from a little di.stauce, 
‘the swelling hillside appears to be covered with 
large melon - frames set out in orderly army. 
These are the pens, of galvanised iron and wire- 
netting, which play an importaut part in tlie. 
business. Pheasant - farms are not all alike in 
general aspect, as the systems pursued seek to 
achieve the same end hy diHeront means. There 
is, for an instance, a farm at Berkhampstead which 
resembles a cattle-market more than anything else, 
with its ranges and blocks of subsiautially-feneed 
paddocks ,• and another in "Wales wliich looks more' 
like a poultry-yard ou a large scale. Plowever, as 
we have begun with the Petersfield farm, where 
they produce an average of ninety-five chicks from 
every hundred eggs, we may go on with it, feeling 
that we are at all events considering a successful 
system. 

Perhaps the first thing the stranger asks himself 
is, ‘Where are the coverts?’ the ' ordinary mind 
associating hazel coppice or rhododendron planta- 
tions with pheasants as naturally as heather with 
grouse. There are none on the Downs, whose long 
curves of course grass are unbroken save bj^ scanty 
hedges and by thin lines of hop-poles, which 
nearer inspection shows to be tlie supports of wim- 
net fencing six feet high. The whole farm, some 
four hundred acres, is thus divided into large 
enclosures of from twenty to filV acres each. 
We will, if yau please, look more closely into 
some of these. 

The lung herbage, sapped dry by summer heat, 
rustles under foot as we climb the hill. There is 
little to be seen save a long line of black coops 
which erstwhile contained foster - mothers now 
released ; but all round is the whispering murnun* 
caused by well-grown pheasant chicks brushing 
through the herbage, a sound that recalls the 
sleepy wash of afternoon tide on shingle. The- 
birds when first liutched are tame as farmyard 
poultry ; but tbe instinct that is in them develojis 
surely as their plumage, and ere they can fly the 
birds which once crowded on the sliorn runs to 
meet the feeder are shy as any brood reared in 
covert by their own mother. How and again 
your eye may be caught by a chick ci-uuchiiig 
close, with outstretched neck, in vain endeavour to 
escape notice by statuesque stillness. Under the 
hedge wdiich crosses the first enclosure stands the- 
^ gallows— -an awful Avarning to poachers furred 
and feathered, with its ragged row of sun-dried 
carcasses— stoats, rats, crows, jays, magpies, and a 
sparrowbuwk or two — incorrigible criminals on 
a pheasant - farm all of them, who' may look for- 
no quarter. The sjuirrowhawk and the crow do 
most of the execution among the chicks ; the other 
bad characters perliapa create more , havoc among 
the eggs. Even now, a kestrel fs poised motion- 
less over yonder, with an eye, it is feared# to,-. 
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unlawful game; this lovely little hawk as a rule 
is content with such small deer as rats, field-inice, 
and cockcdiafers, and thus reiKlc3rs service to the 
pheasant-farmer. He is, uii fortunately for him- 
self, prone to contract a taste for young game, 
when liis fate is surely a place on the gallows 
with other criminaLs. A magpie flickers, black 
nusl white, from the gmss and vanishes over the 
hedge. A had lot is tiie magpie, and deserves the 
dooin that awaits him in the farmer’s gun. 

Now, wc are among the pens in whicli sundry 
full-lludged cocks are confined awtaiting Mirans- 
])ovtation for life’ which will probably he short, 
ns they, a round thousand, are hooked for early 
despni-ch. to a magnate in the M'idlaiids, who 
wants a ready -made head of game in the coverts 
which a certain great personage has kindly pro- 
mised to come and shoot. If you have yet any 
illusions concerning the tameness of hand-reared 
pheasants, a walk through, these rows of pens 
should correct them. Though we move without 
unnecessary gestures, and our guide never ceases 
whistling the seductive whistle the birds ought to 
recognise as the feeder’s call, the rattle and clatter 
of skulls against wire is incessant ; as at our ap- 
proach the birds spring up against the low wire- 
netting in frantic endeavour to take wing, you 
might imagine them freshly caught and caged, 
instead of birds which have never known liberty 
in the prox^er sense of the word. Violent as the 
rattling is, the birds seem to do tbeir heads no 
harm ; the loss of a few feathers is the worst, and 
— we must suppose — a headache. Kow and again 
may he seen a bird whicli lias jiractically scalped 
itself, but this is rare. 

Lo\v down on the hillside, facing the south-west, 
we enter what may be called the nursery. Here, 
instead of the huge roomy pens hitherto seen, 
wc have solid block.s of small ones, six feet long 
by two wide, eacli with a box at one end ; in 
these hatching operations are carried on. Sta}'' : 
liuviiig come so near the beginning we bad best 
make a fresh start and trace the business from 
llie commencement of the busy season. In the 
early spring, then, the birds which have jiassed 
the winter penned in batches of ten or fifteen 
are divided into family groups of six — five liens 
and one cock — and redistributed in tbe laying- 
rnns. All the hen jdieasant has to do is to lay 
eggs . industriously ; she is not retxuired to hatch 
them, is not given the chance indeed, for the 
men remove the eggs twice a day during the 
season. Thus, released from maternal responsi- 
bilities, the hen pheasant grows reckless and 
improvident. In her natural state she is content 
with a nest whose makesbiftiness and general 
iuiti<lines3 -would draw tears from the even 
of a rook ; absence of materials for making a 
nost excuses her omission to attempt in the pen 
the hapdiaisard -collectioti of leaves she regards 
Jis.good enough to hatch eggs in, but docs not 
extenuate the purious recldessnessi with which 


vshe deposits them anywhere in the run. In the 
wild state, inoieover, the hen pheasant, I'niiidful 
perhaps of family cares, will lay only from 
nine to eigliteen eggs ; the penned bird thinks 
nothing of laying from tliirty-fivc to forty, to 
the gratification of the farmer, who can sell 
them at ^£‘5 x^^^'^’Aliundred iu the early season, 
and for about lialf that sum in July. The 
anxiety of covert owmers to slock their shoot- 
ings wdth birds that shall be -welldevelopxsd 
and strong on the -wing liy October explains 
tlie diflerence between tbe pjricos olitainable 
for early eggs and late. The hens begin to lay 
about the middle of April, and continue to do 
so for about three months, though some very, 
late eggs are found iu August and even in early 
Sej)tember. The eggs being I’emoved as laid, 
the birds do not become ‘ broody ^ and cease 
laying wdiile their reproductive power is still 
unexhausted. Whether this system will induce 
any tangible change in the idiysiological con- 
dition, of the xiheasant it is not yet possible to 
say ; but in a general way we may take it for 
granted that keejiing the birds in an unnatural 
state can hardly fail to ,p)^’oduce some results. 
On some farms the laying birds are kept in 
large paddocks, one -wing being clipped to prevent 
flight. It is not obvious wdiat advantage one 
system x)Ossesses over the other, save that the 
egg.s are more easily collected from the small 
])ens and that -without risk from careless feet. 
Ko doubt the fanner wdio apx->roves th.e ].)adclock 
]:)i’incip1e could x>rove to your —or his own- 
coin] dete satisfaction that the penning system 
-was alisoliitcly w’rong. Such debatable questions 
as iliese, however, ive may leave to experts. , 

P>y far the larger pirojiortion of eggs is sold 
to owners of sliootings whose keepers hatch and 
rear the young birds on the spot. Mieasants 
are home-staying creatures ; when undistuidied 
they seldom leave the wood in or near which 
they were hatched, and when frightened a-v^^ay. by 
the passage of hounds drawing for a fox, or even 
by a sliooting-party, they probably return before 
dark to the copse or spiiiney -whence they were 
driven. Hence the buyer is tolerably sure to get 
his o-wii liirds. 

To revert to the business in hand, iiaeking the 
eggs is an important jiliase of the industry in 
vmvr of the fact that small hampers containing 
twenty or twenty-five eggs are sent by rail to all 
parts of the kingdom. This work is performed 
by the keepers’ wives, who are pnaid so much per 
thousand eggs; each packer is supiiliccl with 
cards bearing a distinguishing number, and one 
of these she slips into each basket before sewing' 
down the lid. The same system, is in vogue at 
biscuit - factories and works where fragile goods 
are packed by band in large quantities, to enable 
complaints of careless packing to be traced , to 
the offender. From Petersfield they send aWa}*" 
about 200,000 eggs every season, and complaints 
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'o£ ^breakage are rare ; egg - pat;king, in faefc, is 
one of tliG minor sciences^ and lias been brought 
to something like perfection. This number does 
aiot represent the total actually laid ; a proportion 
is retained for stock, tliougli the necessity for 
introducing Afresh blood’ annually entails pro- 
curing eggs by exchange or purchase from distant 
■sliootiiigs or farms. The temptation to sell all 
the early eggs and depend on late layings for 
stock must bo great when the difference in 
price is considered ; but the farmer is obliged 
to resist it in order that he may be able to fulfil 
chance orders for birds, like that mentioned above 
for one thousand cocks, which keeps a whole ffeld 
of pens occupied with distracted lairds. Cocks 
only are in demand for shooting, as may be sup- 
posed ; they fetch about a guinea per brace, while 
the hens, who owe their immunity to sober 
plumage and absence of tail W’ortli mention, com- 
mand as much as 25s. for breeding purposes. 

Most farmers make it a rule to retain a certain 
proportion of the eggs throughout the season, and 
these as laid are entrusted to a staff of trustworthy 
domestic hens who are employed as foster-mothers. 
At Petersfield they employ four hundred of these 
professional nurses* all of steady and reliable 
character ; no particular breed is preferred, the 
only question asked of the would-be seller of a 
fowl is, ' Does she sit ^Yell ? ’ and if the bird fail 
to carry out the contract made on her behalf she 
is packed off in disgrace, aaid her price recovered 
in accordance with the stipulation made at the 
time of purchase. Three shillings is the standard 
' price for a broody hen ; if the manager did not 
fix his price he would probably spend nine-tenths 
of his bu-siest time in bargaining. The number 
of eggs committed to tbe care of one ben varies : 
at Petersfield the limit is fifteen, at Berkluimp- 
stead nineteen, the size of the ‘ nest * depending 
on tlie expert’s opinion of the fowl’s capabilities. 
The nursery aiTangeinenls also vary on different 
farms ; at Petei'siicld a good deal is left to the 
■ honour of the hen, who, to her credit, seldom 
betrays ' her trust ; on another large farm they 
adopt the somewhat cundnous plan of placing 
the sitting fowls in open lockers round a large 
barn. This system entails a good deal of extra 
labour, as the hen must be lifted off her nest 
. once a day to be fed ,• and as hens cannot be 
depended on to observe punctuality, they arc 
tethered to pegs by short cords while they feed, 
dust tlmittselves, sulk, or fight, as tlie temperament 
of each suggests. Ho doubt the foster-mothers get 
mixed occasionally wdien restored to their nests ; 
but the domestic fowl is not an exacting bird, 
and raises no objection if placed on a new nest 
,>every . day. ‘ As soon as the young family is 
. hatclied out, . the farmer removes them wdtli 
their fussy nurse to one of the large enclosures, 
. whet^e coops are ranged at intervals of half-a- 
,/ ;<!ozen paces along a carefully-mown 'rided For 
iabout ten weeks they remain practically un- 


disturbed save by the feeder, who visits them 
every morning and evening with supplies of 
meal, maize, and other dainties. By the time 
they are ten weeks old, however, their wings 
are tolerably well furnished, and it behoves the 
farmer to adopt measures to prevent the escape 
of his precious charges. 

There is no great inducement for the young birds 
to try and break bounds ; but a fright may startle 
them into taking wing, when, if any wind be blow- 
ing, they may easily ‘ top the fence ’ and fly away 
to rejoice the heart of some neighhoui'ing land- 
owner by settling in his woods. There are two 
methods of detaining the birdvS : one is to decoy 
them with food into spacious pens forty or fifty 
feet long; the other to ‘clip and quill,’ wdiich, 
however, is regarded by some farmers as a 
makeshift expedient to be adopted only when 
necessity compels. Penning the birds involves 
much additional work, as the runs must be moved 
periodically, so as to take in a portion of fre.sli 
ground. At Petersfield every pen is moved once 
a week to cover one-third of fresh soil, and thus 
guard against the risk of staling. The runs are 
constructed in sections about nine feet long, and 
an ingenious contrivance is used to lighten the 
labour ; this is a section, deeper and wider than 
the regulation size, mounted on low wheels. Tliis 
is passed over the section it is desired to move, 
which is then drawn out like a telescope and 
I closed until the next section can be brought up to it. 
Two great advantages are secured by the use <ff' 
this device ; one is that one man can do the work 
which would otherwise employ two ; tlie other, 
that it does not frighten the birds, \vhicii, Ibr 
some reason known only to themselves, ai’e little 
alai’ined by the vicinity of one mail, but become 
mad with fear when two apiproach them. 

If the farmer thinks that lus birds grow stronger 
and wilder in largo captivity he lias recourse to 
the alternative plan. The birds are decoyed into 
a long run, the end sections of which are covered 
with string netting instead of the orthodox wire ; 
having driven them gently up to this end the 
keepers remove an intervening section, and with 
large landing-nets carefully capture the birds 
one by one, placing them as caught in shallow 
hampers covered with sacking. This is rather 
a delicate operation, for the pheasants mobbed in 
the end of the run make frantic endeavours to 
escape, and the covering net suggests nothing so 
much as a boiling pot with the incessant bounding 
and jumping. If a wire-covered run were used 
for this purpose scores of birds would inevitably 
brain themselves or break their ii§cks despite 
the seeming solidity of their skulls. The hampers 
when filled are probably carted into a fresh 
enclosure, as cliange of soil is now desirable ; 
and within this four keepers set to work on 
tlie contents of the hampers. One man draws 
the bird from the basket and hands it to the 
second, who passes it on in a particular way to 
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the third, who is arined with a large and sliarp 
pair of scissors. If the bird be a lieu he clips 
half-a-dozen pinion-feathers at a stroke from 
one wing ; if a cock he drops his scissors and 
deftly draws out as many, immediately releasing 
tlie bird, wliicli nms a few yards, tries a liight, 
tumbles ignoininiously, and, recovering, bolts into 
tlie long grass. The cocks are ‘quilled,^ as the 
plu-ase has it, because clipping leaves stumps 
wbicb retard the growth of new fligbt-featliei’s, 
and the cocks will in all likelihood be wanted as 
‘^full-winged’ birds for sale in October. For the 
luckier hens there is no sucli hurry, and con- 
sequently no objection to their awaiting the 
natural sequence of events—tlie shedding of the 
clipped stumps in the moulting season and 
ultimate growth of the new primaries. The 
fourth keeper, by the way, kneels by with his 
notebook on a coop and takes the census of cocks 
and hens. 

The older the birds grow, as already remarked, 
the wilder they become. When irext * taken up’ 
they have passed the age when an appeal* to their 
little crops would be eificacious ; though still de- 
pendent on tlie niiuistrations of the feeder, they 
are not to be decoyed by maize into a pen as in 
their innocent chickhood. It is necessary now 
to drive and net them. lioweverwell the beaters 
perform their work, some recalcitrant youngsters 
are sure to evade them by hiding in the grass, 
and to secure these a few old fowls are turned 
into the enclosure ; the lonely young pheasants 
■ foregather with, their sometime nurses, and the 
keepers are then able to drive and net roosters 
and ]>lieasaids togotlier. A few strap's are pro- 
baldy still left beJiind after this operation, and to 
recover these the farmer applies bis knowledge 
of the plieasaiit’s idiosyncrasies. If you are of 
observant habit you will, when passing tliroiigli 
the liigh wire-netting fences, observe a well- 
trodden tunnel through the grass beside the 
netting. This ‘run’ is formed by the birds, which 
contract the habit of wandering round their 
prison — perhaps twenty acres in extent — pre- 


sumably in search of the broken mesh -which the 
farmer takes good care shall not exist. When 
the second drive with deco}^ fowls still leaves 
the tally of birds short, a few simple net- traps 
with bottle-neck entrances are set at intervals 
round the enclosure, and in a day o every 

bird remaining is sure to find its way into one 
or other of these, from vvliieh its intelligence is 
not siifficieiit to slio'sv the way out. 

‘It all depends,’ as the ineipieiit solicitor said 
in answer to the questions in his examination 
piaper, what happens to the pheasant when thus 
taken up in the autumn, They may be con- 
signed in batches of ten or fifteen to roomy 
coops to spend the wdiiter, and be used as 
breeding stock, or they may be clipp)ed again 
and set at liberty for the same purjiose. 
Autumn clipping, by the way, is not free from 
disadvantages ; it allows of the birds being left 
at large in a tiveutj^-acre field ; but removal of 
the pinion-feathers, exposing the Hank to cold 
and wet, is liable to cause disease. On the 
other hand, ‘ cooping ’ entails all the labour and 
expense of moving the pens periodically, and 
largely enhances the trouble of distributing food 
and wuiter. Those unhap^iy ones^among the cocks 
■^vho ai’e doomed to fulfil orders for shooting-— and 
they are tlie large majority— cause least trouble ; 
from the nets they go into hampers, and in the 
hampers into the carrier’s cai't, where we may 
bid tliem adieu till we meet them again if 
not introduced hy ‘mark over!’ at a later stage 
in company with brown crumbs and bread sauce. 

riuman poachers give tlie pheasant-farmer but 
little annoyance. The keepers live on the ground, 
and if they sliould lack vigilance, the bounds of 
the -furm are patrolled by watchdogs. These arc 
not on ‘ point duty,’ as the police would say ; 
each is secured hy a chain, -which travels on a 
stout wire a liundred yards long or more, secured 
to staples in the ground at either end— an arrange- 
ineiit which at once alibrds him opportunity of 
exercise and largely increases his scope of active 
■utility. ■ . 


THE BULLY OF II A I P H O F a 


PART II. 



|FTEE the heated atmosphere of the 
room they had just quitted, the 
comparative coolness of the night 
outside came upon thein almost with 
a shock. They walked side by side 
for some little distance in silence, 
and then the new-comer turned to the lieutenant 
beside him and warmly thanked him for the 
assistance he had so promptly rendered him. 

‘I heg you will not speak of that,’ said the 
officer. ‘I should have been playing a very poor 


part had I not acted as I did. But, before we j)ro- 
ceed farther, will you tell me if you are aware of 
the character of the individual with whom you 
have had the quarrel ? ’ 

‘ I know nothing whatsoever of him,’ replied the 
young man, ‘ I only know that he brought scan- 
dalous accusations against a person who has always 
shown himself to be one of my truest and kindest 
friends. On tlie strength of that I demanded an 
apology from him, and when he refused to give it 
I struck him. Pray, who may he beP 
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'He calU himself Desrolles/ the lieutenaiit re- 
plied, ^l)ut Avheiher that is liis real name or not 
is more than I can tell you. He is a most extra- 
ordinary character ; and if all we have been told 
concerning him he true, it is evident he is corn> 
pel led to live in exile. He has no oecupatidn, but 
dwells by himself in a strange old '‘go-down”; a in lie 
or so outside the town. Unl^jrtunatel)' for your 
]viRice of mind I must tell you that he is a noted 
duellist, ever ready to pick a rjuarrel, and always 
prepared to substantiate his argument by force of 
arms. He has been the bully of this colony for 
many years past. By the way, I don’t think you 
have as yet told me your name,’ 

‘My name is Henri Duchesne,’ answered the 
young man, 'and I am staying for the present at 
the Hotel do Tonkhig.’ I only arrived in Haiphong 
this afternoon.* 

‘ In that case you have certainly made good use 
of your time. I wish, however, you had picked 
a quarrel with any one else, As I have just 
said, Monsieur BesroUes is the most dangerous man 
you could have chosen, and from what I know of 
bis character I am afraid there is not much fear 
of his relenting.* 

‘I beg y{)u whl not speak of such a thing. I 
have no desire that he sliouhl relent, nor would I 
permit it. We cannot let the name of one rvho is 
very dear to us, and to whom we owe almost every- 
thing we have in the worhl, be dragged in the dirt, 
and then allow liis tradiicer to go scot-free. If luy 
opponent is the dangerous man you say, then I ’m 
afraid my chance is a poor one; but, in any case, 
better be dead than a traitor. See, this is niy 
iuiiel. If you will cuter it with me I shall be 
]deuse(I to offer you such huspitality as it can aiibrd.’ 

‘I am afraid that cannot bt?,’ said the lieutenant ; 
‘there is so much to he done. 1 must returii to 
the cafe in order to confer with j\loiisieur Besrolles’s 
second, and to arrange the meeting for to-morrow 
morning. As he is the insulted party, of course 
tlie choice of weapons will rest with him ; in case, 
however, that it should he necessary, I should he 
glad to know your preference.’ 

‘I liave none,’ replied Henri BLudiesne, ' I ’ni 
afraid I’lu only fairly proficient with either.’ 

‘ In that ease I suspect you stand but a poor 
■ chance of coming out of this affair alive. To be 
candid with you, I 3 mist tell you that Monsieur 
Desrolies has fought more duels than any of ua can 
, 3.'eiMember. I have seen him knock a cork off a 
, post at ' thirty paces and hit a ffve-fraiic pitice eight 
tinies. out of ten at fifteen.’ 

, ‘Then dearly my chance to-morrow is a very poor 
■' one* However, it cannot be lielped, and having no 
n . . j One “to bkma blit’ myself, I must make the best 

I’ ' .‘n How, for the jn’esent, adieu, I suppose you 

1 ^'’ " ’ ■ will call here after you have made the necessary 

^ Without fail,’ answered the lieutenant, and with 
a bow\ w 



sitting ill his own private apartment in the hotcly 
looking out across the moonlit I’eranda into the 
stretch' of open country beyond. For tbe fu-.st 
time be realised bow far distant lie ivas fi-om his 
own home and the quiet and peaceful, almost 
monotonous, life he had once considered so vitally 
necessary to his existence. Then by gradual tran- 
sition his thoughts turned to his widowed mother 
and his one unmanned sister, both of wlioin had 
•worked so hard, and had even siuTeuderecl their 
savings, in order that he should undertake the 
journey which ivas destined to result in such un- 
expected disaster. He W'ondcred wdiat their feelings; 
would be ivlieu the neivs reached them that ho 
had become the victim of a vulgar cafe brand, 
lie could imagine tbeir distress when they should 
liear how all their hopes had ended. His mission 
had been an important one, so much hud depended 
upon it ; they luid accustomed themselves to think 
that wiien he returned with the one item of intelli- 
gence which wais necessary to make them as happy 
as folk could w^ell be in this world, only peace 
and security could be their portion for the rest of 
tlicir mundane existences. Now, however, on the 
very first day that he had landed in the country 
wdiere he was to commence his inquiries, he had 
been drawui into a quarrel, and by liis owm action 
had shattered all their hopes and asjnrations. If 
only he had thought of all this before he had 
taken upon himself another’s battle, how different 
the result mighi have been 1 And 3 ’et, how could 
he in honour have acted otlierw'ise ? Only a few* 
weeks before, he had shaken Monsieur de Suldenac 
by the hand and had been washed God-speed by 
him ; he wmiild have been less tluiu human, there- 
fore, luid he permitted another to insult the parson 
to wdiom he ow’ed so much. From a coiitemplaliou 
of this he fell to thinking of the morning, ami to 
W’onderiiig wdiat his fate wmuld be. His second, 
jHousieur Gustave Tbieiberfc, had informed him of 
Desi'olles’s capabilities ; and, as far as he could 
see, he wxis little better than a dead man. 

M'ith these thoughts in his mind he sat in 
the wdndow and looked towairds the jungle, re- 
membering as he did so that it W’as just possible- 
this might be his last evening upon earth. The 
thought was not a consoling one, and lie en- 
deavoured to put it aw’ay ftoin him as quickly 
as might ho ; but it wnis not to be dispelled. By 
the time his second returned to acquaint him 
W'ith the decision that had been arrived at he W’as- 
as nervous as a little child. 

‘It is all settled,’ said the lieutenant as he 
entered the room and found the young man so 
eagerly luvaiting him. ‘I have seen BesrolWs 
second, who informs me that they are prepared to 
choose swords. The hour wdll be sunrise ; and, if 
you wull permit me, I will call here in plenty of 
time to conduct you to the rendezvous.* 

Duchesne having thanked him, the other wdtli- 
clrew, leaving his principal to pass the night as- 
best he could. 
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Next niorniug the sun had not- , yet made its 
appearance above the horizon wlien Diicliesue left 
the liotel and found tlie lieutenant awaiting him in 
tlie cool gray street outside. With the exception of 
a few natives, who seemed to have no settled place 
of al.>ode, nobody was astiiy so that they were able 
lu make their way out of the town to a spot in 
the jungle, with which it appeared the lieutenant 
was already well acqiminted, without attracting 
any iinnecessiiry attention. 

Haviiig arrived tliere, they found Desrolles and 
Ids second awaiting them. The eluillenger received 
liL o])ponent with a stately bow, and, while the 
seconds withdrew to arrange the preliiainaries, con- 
tented hiiiiself by walking up and down the jungle 
glade switching the heads off small flowers with the 
cane lie carried in his hand. A few moiueiits later 
the coinhatants Avere supplied with their weapons 
and placed oppo.site each other in the centre of 
the glade. As lie took his sword and tested its 
steel upon the ground before him, Duchesne 
thougl.it of a certain letter he had written the 
previous evening, and Avhich he had made his 
second promise to po.st without fail should the 
encounter terminate as fatally as he had every 
reason to expect. Contrary, however, to the antici- 
pjitions of the seconds, avIio had taken their places 
on cither side of the combatants, the duel did not: 
terminate as (p.iickly as ibey had expected. From 
what, the lieutenant had heard, he had no idea 
that his principal Avould prove in any way capable 
fif affording De-srolles sport even for a few minutes, 
lie had imagined that they Avould cross swords, 
ami that almost before, one could look round 
tbere would be a Hash of steel, and after that 
.Duchesne would be lying uixm the gromid fatally 
AVuiunled. To his surprise, however, he discovered 
that the yf)uiig man was no moan reiice.v. Ills 
.strength and science were nut perhaps equal to 
tlio.se of his antagonist, hut he was young and 
at the full height of his power, and before they 
had crossed swords three minutes it was plain to 
those about them that unless Desrolles put into 
execution some of tho.se feints for which he was 
fiunous, the j^oungster would be able to hold his 
own against him for some considerable time to 
cuiue. Again and again they separated, rested for 
an interval, and then re-engaged. So far as the 
onlookers could see, neither hud as yet received a 
scratch. Then the older man lunged, Duchesne 
parried, there was a flicker and a momentary 
tangle of steel, and a second later the hitherto un- 
vainjuished Desrolles fell backwards and measured 
his length upon the, ground, with a thrust between 
his ribs. For a few seconds those present could 
scarcely believe their eyes. They stared first at 
Duchesne, and then at his prostrate antagonist, 
scarcely able to credit the evidence of their senses ; 
and, if the truth must he told, the hero of the 
, , combat was as amazed as they. MeaiiAvhile the 
■ ' doctor, who had accompanied them in . case his 
' .services should bo reqinred, had knelt beside the 




fallen imm, and Avas endeuAmuring to staunch the 
Avouiid. Dusrolle.s himself had lost consciousness. 

‘Ob, Avhai liave 1 done?’ cried the unhappy 
youth Avlio had caused the trouble, and avIio now 
seemed to see the effect of his action rLiiig up 
before him. 

‘You IniA^e A’anquislied the best SAVordsinau iu 
Tonkiug.’ ansAvered Ids .second cpiietly a.s he took 
the SAVord from his hand and proceeded to Avi]>e 
the blade upon a tuft of grass^ ‘ Thanks to you, 
Monsieur Desrolles’s reign of terror is at an end/ 

‘For pity’s sake don’t talk like that,’ cried • 
Duchesne. ‘If this man dies I shall never he 
able to hold up my head again.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ replied his second. ‘It was a fair 
figlit, as those present will be able to testify. Now,' 
if you Avill he guided by me, you Avill return tO’ 
the town, transact your husine.ss, Avliatever it may 
he, and then take your departure from Tonking,. 
If I knoAV aiiytliiug of Monsieur De,srolle.s, he Avill 
be on his feet again before you can look round, 
and quite ready to turn the tables on you at the 
first convenient opportunity.’ 

‘I am grateful to you for your advice,’ said 
Duehesiie, ‘ but AAduit you propose cannot be. I 
have husiness here that Avill take longer to trans- 
act than you think.’ 

Then, approaching the surgeon, he inq^nired 
nervously after his patient. 

‘It is a nasty aa^oiukI,’ replied the other, /aUkU 
he lia.s lost a lot of blood ; but I think, if wb get 
him hack to his pAvn house and find some one 
to nurse liiiii, there. Avill not be much fear for his- 
recoA’ery. The felloAV lias a constitution like iron, 
and, as you can see for yourself, his body is covered 
Avith Avoimds received ill this sort of way.’ 

‘How far is it to his house?’ 

‘Not more than a quarter of a mile.’ 

‘And how do you propose to get him there?’’ 

‘Ea.yily enough. We will construct a stretcher* 
of bamboos and carry him upon it.’ 

This was no sooner said tluui done,; and a quarter ; 
of an hour later those curioits in such matters 
might have observed one of the principals and the 
tAvo second.^ of the recent duel assisting to carry 
the fallen man through the stifling jungle towards 
his own abode. It Ava.s a strange place they found 
Avheii tJjey readied it : a long, dilapidated building, ' 
half-native, half-European, siiiTounded by a broad 
veranda, the latter covered Avith a creeper the 
iioAver.s of Avhich seemed to embody all the colours 
of the rainboAV. It was a place in which a 
naturalist or a botanist Avoukl have found life 
delightful, but to Diiche.sne it seemed desolate;' 
beyond all possible conception. 

Each beaiiug his share in supporting the litter- 
upon Avhich the Avounded man lay, they ascended 
the two steps into the veranda and jiassed into- 
the only room Avhich the fallen man had made 
habitable. It Avas a large apartment, and with a. 
little taste might have been made horn el; ^pot> 
in , a certain degree, picturesque. How, hd 
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was in sueli couliisxoii that any atteiupt to set 
it straight would have seemed worse than hope- 
less. The iloor was oi‘ a kind of wood that might 
have been capable of taking a liigh polish, but 
was now blae.k, not only with dirt, but with all 
sorts of messes that had been spilt upon it during 
tlie time its present occupant had been in po.ssession. 
One or two coloured prints decorated the w^alls, but 
upon them the climate hiicb exercised a disastrous 
effect. A portrai t of the great Napoleon h ung above 
llie door, a table stood in the centre of the room, 
with two cane chairs beside it; while in one of 
tlie farther corners stood the ownex‘’s bed, covered 
with a tattered quilt. The cooking, so it after- 
wards appeared, was done by an Aniiamite 
boy in a hut at the rear of the dwelling ; and 
here Desrolles had dwelt ever since the disastrous 
circumstances occurred which had united to bring 
him to Tonking. 

Having laid him upon his bed, the doctor 
convinced liimself that the movement caused by 
the litter had had no had effect upon the xvoiuid, 
and the others stood round and waited for what 
was to happen next. 

‘ One thing is very certain, gentlemen,’ said the 
doctor as he fmislfed his survey, ‘lie must not be 
left alone. Perhaps if one of you would call at 
the convent on your way to town we might get a 
Sister to come out and take claarge of him.’ 

‘That is not necessary,’ said Duchesne, taking 
a step forward. ‘I shall remain with him. As I 
was the cause of his 'wound, it is only fit and 
proper I should do all in my power to assist him 
to recover from it’ 

The other men said nothing, Init the doctor 
looked up at Ducliesne sharply. 

‘ 1 thought you were his enemy,’ he said. ‘ Other- 
wise, why did you fight liimi’ 

‘ Because 1 could not lielp myself,’ the young 
man reidied. ‘Now I wish to remedy what I 
, have done.’ 

‘You do, do Well, think it over before 

you commit yourself,’ he said. ‘Remember, your 
nursing will not be a mutter of two or three days, 
but of some weeks. The life of our friend here 
will depend entirely upon your care; for I don’t 
mind telling you he is in a precarious position,’ 

‘The more reason that I should remain with 
him/ said Duchesne. ‘Do not let us waste any 
more time talking. My mind is made up, and 
nothing will turn me from it. I can be very 
‘Obstinate when I choose.’ 

So, it would appear/ said the doctor quietly. 

A few umments later the remainder of the party 
had returned to the town, amaiied at the turn events 
had taken, leaving the doctor and Duchesne alone 
in the housis with their patient. 

To Duchesne it seemed as if lie were acting a 
part in some evil dream. He could scarcely believe 
rthat at the same hour the clay before he was on 
.. board the mail-boat out of sight of land, knowing 
: ; ^thing of Tonking, and little dreaming what was 


in store for him as soon as lie should put foot 
ashore. 'Witliiii those fourteen hours he had landed 
ill a strange country, had picked a quarrel, fought 
a duel, and was now devoting himself to the tusk of 
nursing back to life the adversary he hack wounded. 

‘Do you think you understand your duties ? ’ the 
doctor inquired as he put into their various cases 
the instruments he had been using. 

‘Perfectly,’ aiiswe 3 .'cd Ducliesne. ‘And you may 
be sure I will do my best. Now, one question 
before jmu go ?’ 

‘ A hundred if you like,’ 

‘I am a stranger in Tonking/ Duchesne began, 
‘and l am here in order to try and discover the 
whereabouts of a relative who disappeared from 
France about twenty-five years ago. I thought 
perhaps might know him,’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said the doctor, with a laugh, 
‘surely you do not suppose I am familiar with every 
man who has cleared out of his native country that 
length of time ago? Pray, what was this man’s 
name?’ 

‘He was the Gomit de Glairvaux/ reidied 
Ducliesne, ‘a noted man in his dajr, I have lately 
discovered that he is heir to great wealth, and if 
he is dead I inlierit the property as next-of-kin.’ 

‘In that case you rather hope lie is dead, I 
suppose?’ ■ , 

‘Ido not hope that,’ returned the other gravel 3 % 
‘ I trust I ma}’^ never desire any man’s death ; but if 
he were dead, and I could prove it, I do not deny 
that it would be a very good thing for us ail, 
particularly for my mother and sister, who have 
known great povert 3 ^’ 

At this juncture there was the sound of a slight 
movement from the man on the bed. The others 
turned, to find their patient conscious once more. 
The doctor went up to him and placed his fingers 
on liis "wrist. 

‘Not a word as you love 3 ’our life/ he said. ‘If 
you attempt to speak before I give you permission 
I can promise you you will he a dead man in less 
than five minutes. Just bear that in mind.’ 

The wounded man scowled at them hut said 
nothing. He resented the intrusion upon his 
privuc}", but lie felt that the case was against him, 
and tlie fear of death — which, strange to relate, is 
quite distinct from the fear of dying — Iield him 
speechless. However, he was not going to make 
them any the more welcome to his dwelling. 

‘Now, Monsieur Duchesne, with your permission 
I will lake igy leave/ said the doctor, when 
he had given some further instructions and had 
taken his helmet from the .chair on wdiicli he 
had placed it, ‘ From what I know of the style of 
living of our friend yonder, you will not be able to 
say very much for the ewisine. Tlie boy you will 
doubtless find chewu'ng betel-nut at the back. He had 
better accompany me to town, wdien I will furnish 
him with such stores as I think you will require.’ 

Ducliesne thanked him, and the other immedi- 
ately withdrew, leaving him alone with his patient. 
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EPtE liave beeiij and tliere are, a 
great many men wlio by tlieir in- 
born talents and their own unaided 
efforts have risen above their fellow- 
men and occupied leading posi- 
tions in after-life ; but there are 
not so many who from a low station in the 
social scale liave advanced to the eminence of 
afihieiice and at the same time have conferred 
lasting benefits on tlie community. This is 
especially true of the millionaires of America, 
among wliom may be found those who have no 
other claim to notice than that of having become 
prosj'ierous men of business and amassed large 
fortunes, 

George Mortimer Pullman — whose death has 
just been recorded — althongb lie died rich, was 
not one of these. P>esides being successful from 
a worldly point of view, be lias established a 
record, of whicli his countrymen may well be 
jiroiid, as a benefactor of society at lai’ge. Tlie 
subject of our notice was born on M.arcb 3, 1831, and 
he was therefore in the sixty-seventh year at the 
time of his decease. His fathei* was a small farmer 
of Chautam|iia Comity, New York Htate, and he 
was not able to give his son any other education 
than that provided in the local schools; but the 
little education young George did. receive was of 
a good quality, and his home-training was such 
as to aid him in the formation of fixed Imbits of 
industry and firmly -settled principles of morality 
and integrity. Alihough he was small of stature, 
his employment in. the fields imparted to his body 
that degree o.C toughness and activity common to 
American farmers’ ])oys. 

At the early ago of fourteen he was employed 
as a boy-of-all-work in a country store. When 
seventeen he proceeded to Albion (N.Y.), where 
his brother was carrying on business as a cabinet- 
maker, Here be served an apprenticeship, 
during whicli he was taught to employ wood and 
woven stuffs in the most useful and decorative 
manner. But, besides acquiring a taste in tliat 
direction, he also learned something of engineer- 
ing and mechanics generally, ami gained con- 
fidence ill his own faculty for devising mecljanical 
appliances. By sheer industry and thrift he also 
gathered a few dollars with which to start in 
business for himself. The first opportunity he 
had to do so he .seized with avidity. 

It was at tlie time when the Erie Canal was 
being widened. .It became necessary to bodily 
move some of the warehouses, both in brick and 
stone, that ^vere w^orth saving, and young Pull- 
man was one of the first to do it. The umler- 
taking proved a tinancial success to him, and 
besides he gained great experience and established 


a record wdiich was to be of great value to him 
afterward.s. Contract followed contract ; hut his 
grocatest success in this line awaited liim else- 
where, At the foot of Lake Michigan, the new 
city of Chicago had sprung up with such raxaidity 
that people forgot all about one important x^oini, 
that of its drainage and sewerage. It was ulti- 
matedy foinul that the lower floors of the build- 
ings were but little, in places not at all, above 
the level of the lake. In order to construct 
sewers it became necessary to raise up several 
feet, and to hold nj), wdiole blocks of busines.s. 
X^remises, both in brick and stone, while new 
cellars and foundations were |>ut under them. In 
1859 Pullman moved from New ALwk to Chicago 
to take x'^art in this ncAV feat of engineeiing. 

But already in 1858 Pullman had taken up a 
new* idea, in following out wliicli he establislied 
a reputation which will endure as long as railways 
last. At that time the railway system of the 
United States was yet in its infancy ; but the ex- 
tension of the roads westward was going on ax)ace, 
and long-distance travelling was extending along 
with it. It became necessary to improve pas- 
senger coaches, and attempts were' made in that 
direction ; but they proved failures. It was not 
until George Pullman took the matter seriously 
in hand that the long-required reform came. He 
carried on a series of experiments by remodcdling 
two day-coaches on the Chicago and Alton Pvail- 
road, ami later on the Galena Railroad. He met 
with but little encouragement, however, for he 
was a pioneer, and no attention hud yet been paiil 
to the idea of making long-distance journeys endur- 
able, if not enjoyable. Meanwhile Pullman was 
working on steadily in the development of his 
own plans. He did his x^^irt in raising Chicago 
to a higher level ; he added considerably to the 
capital required for other undertakings; but it 
was not before 1863 that he was ready to commence 
his new entei’xmise. In that year he rented suitable 
workshops, engaged a staff, and began the develoxo- 
rnent of his scheme. His fundamental idea was 
to secure sleep for the railway traveller, and for 
that x^^^i’pose he apxffied jiowerfnl springs upon 
trucks with sixteen -wheels— entirely an innovation. 
Tlio result was his first sleexaing-car, the ‘Pioneer,* 
at an outlay of eighteen thousand dollars. Rail- 
way men stood aghast at this lavish outlay ; but 
they began to think seriously about it, and Mr 
James F. Joy, th.e x'^i'^sident of the Michigan, 
Central Railroad,- was very nearly so Ttasli as to 
try the experiment on his own line. Then Pull- 
man stepped in, and built four more cars, costing 
twenty-four thousand dollars each, so tliat even 
enterprising Mr Joy was startled by such extrava- 
gance. To test^ the matter, Pullman offered to 
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place hia cars aloiig with the old coaclio?^, aial to j 
see which would pay best. The result was that | 
the old coaches wore cilways empty until the 
new sloeping-cars were filled, tlie travelling public 
being enthusiastic about the improvement. Still 
the railway world objected ; lait by keeping his 
interests in the invention unencumbered, since 
he Inul been able to carry on all the praliiniuary 
experiments at his own expense, Pullman was iiide- 
pmideiit of all outsido help. Tie was the one-man 
power, iiiihirnleivd. The vast extent of the United 
States and the length of its railway journeys 
proved a permanent fonndatiou for his enterprise. 
His own personal character and ability and 
administrative capacity greatly aided him ; and 
success aifcendod success, until the Pullman car 
became an established institution of American 
railway travelling. 

Anuther success, however, awaited Pullman in 
the train of his first invention, lie had succeeded 
in esUblishing a prosperous manufacturing com- 
pany, which hml workshops at St Louis (Mo.), 
TUlmira (N.Y.), Detroit (Mich.), and IVilmington 
(Del). Yet all these manufacturing resources did 
not enable the company to keep pace with the 
ilemaiid for the cars, and it became necessary to 
provide additionaf facilities. This Pullman did 
by another achievement--' he invented a new town 
which "Would meet his rer|iurements, and pro- 
ceeded with its construction very much, as in 
1863, he had put together the * Pioneer/ As an 
attempt to purchase any large parcel of land all 
at onco "Would have sent it up to a speculative 
value, gi'cat circumspection had to he used in its 
acf|ui8ition. By purchasing through third parties, 
he was able to secure about 3500 acres of laud 
mi tlic slmre of Calumet Luke, tljcu outride- the 
city limits of Ghkago, fur less than eight humlred 
thousand dollars. In 1880 the conslructiou of 
M'hillmaii Ciiy^ was begun. Profiting by his 
<Jhicingo experience, Pullman began by constructing 
his .sewers first ; then came the water-mains and 
the other piping for which it is generally custo- 
mary to tear up town streets after they have 
been inatle. The streets and avonuea were then 
laid out, and, finally the erection of workshops 
■ for the manufacLure of railway cars and their 
outfits, and of dwtdlings for single families, as 
well as flats, was proceeded with. The con.striic- 
tion of stox’es and other work.sliops followed. A re- 
markable result was obtained. In a town now of 
12,000 inhabitants there is nut a single drinking- 
saloon nor a house of ill-fame. Among the first 
buildings' erected were two churches, the use of 
' which,' however, must be paid for. Only the 
' ptiblie library, containing about 8000 volumes, 
wjxs- the free .gift of Mr Pullman. There are 

grounds for .athlefcio sports, a large arcade for 
•general shopping, a market hall, and a public 
;jvfKjhpo.l attended by over 1000 children. The 


original idea was that good wages should bo paid, 
that all rents should be rea*sonably low, and that 
food supplies should be of the best and be sold at 
fair prices, All this lias been realised, and, wluit 
with sanitation and administration, a model toum " 
has been erected. 

After more than a dozen years of practiced 
working what do wm find? Of the 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, 6324 are employed by the Pullman. Oar 
Company, The average wage of these, including 
boys and women, is f2-26 per day. They have 
deposits amounting to §632,800 in the savings- 
bank, or an average of $316 to each person. 
The eight miles of the well-X)aved streets of 
Pullman are sciuipulously dean, and so is its 
moral character, and workmen from its shops are 
sought for as men who have a -well-known certi- 
ficate, .As was said at the beginning of this 
article, there is no other business career which 
can be at all compared with that of the hite 'Slv 
Pullman. Other men were his peers in railway 
onterpri.qe, or even exceeded liim in accumulated 
wealth, but none excelled him in his originality 
of conception or in the penetration which foresaw 
a coming demand and promptly met it. It may be 
finally added, from the latest statistics which are 
available, that the gross earnings of the Pullman 
Company, whicli in its first business j-oar were 
$280,000, were $10,002,356 for 1891-92/ Its divi- 
dends were §3,300,000, and it added $3,250,389 
to its Csurplus fund,' Upon its roads the com- 
pany uses 2512 sleeping, parlour or drawing- 
room, and dining cars, which does not inclmle 
some that are running in foreign comitries— for 
instance, in Australia. During the year cinled 
June 30, 1893, Pullman cars carried 5,270,930 
passengers, and ran 101,255,056 miles. The 
latest return shows that tlie Pullmau Car Company 
at the pwesont time o^Yns about 2600 cars, whi.*h 
run over more than 126,000 miles of road, and 
furnish sleeping-berths on the rails to between 
six and seven million tra-vellers every year. The 
loiige.st regular, unbroken run made by pLilImau 
' cars is that of 4332 miles from Boston (Mass.) to 
■ Los Angele.s (Southern California). The nominal 
i capital of the company is $30,000,000, the 
present market value of which is nearly double 
that amount. 

! To Sir James All port, general manager of the 
i Midland Puiihvay, belongs the credit of introducing 
I the Pullman car service into this country, as after 
, an interview with Pullman, in America in 1872, 

, the first train was run in England in 1875, The 
' service soon .spread to all the important English 
lines, and has been the signal, as every traveller 
knows, for even greater comfort and luxury in 
.railway travelling. 

Pullmau was married to Miss Hattie Biiigei’, 
of San Franci.sco, by whom he left two "sons and 
two daughters. 
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tlie whip and help them along, 
Jack. Pm going fco ride up to 
the kopjie.’ 

The speaker, a you tli of seven- 
teen 5 handed the long whip to 
Iiis eonipan.ionj unhitched a horse 
that w'lis tied to the huL'k uf the wagon, and 
jninpLM.] ligliily into the saddle. 

MI'as Makolo come hack yet asked a Aveak 
vfiitai from the inside uf the tent-vfagon. 

Pno, father; hut Thu going on to the kopjie to 
Inivo a look for him and (dioose a good place to 
fjutspan. How do you feel nowP 

'About the same, my hoy; the jolting is awful’ 

'If Avn get through to-night Ave ought to liaA’e 
yem safe into Sliosliong in three days; ilicn Ave’ll 
be able to tix you up better.’ 

Tie rode away toAA'ards the hill, soon leaving 
tlje AAaagon beliiud, He kept a sharp lookout, 
aiul carried a rifle slung on his back. A revolver 
just shoAA'ed in his belt, and he iiimscdf looked 
wtu'n and troubled. 

ft Avas little Avonder he looked troubled, for, 
since his father Inad been seriously Avoiinded, on 
him liad devulved the task of getting the AAmgon, 
his failier, and all tlieir possessions back to a 
place of safety. To have t.o pilot and protect a 
wiigon heavily loaded with ivory and fkins 
through three huiulrud miles of had country, 
water scarce, no roads, the Avhuels often a foot 
<lee.p in sand or Jumping over Ijouliloi's, and flay 
ami night expecting an .‘ittack froni some hostile 
trihe uf Kaliirs, with no ludp t.eecepL fruiu his 
younger lunther and three Cape Kalfirs — that is 
a, hard task to set a man, it is an aAvfiil responsi- 
bility for a boy of seventeeji. But he did not 
shrink from it. As liis horse picked a Avny up 
the kopjie he looked anxiously for Makolo, He 
ciiose a place to outspun for the niglit— the 
strongest |>laee should they be aitackud. lie AA^as 
glad to lind a good stream of fresh Avater among 
the rocks. There AAaas little A^egetation except 
cacti ; but beloAV, 011 the plain, was rich grass for 
tlie cuttle. Away in the distance he could see 
plainly the hills round Shoshong, the stronghold 
of the fj’iendly BamangAvatos ; but he knew that 
he was now in one of the most dangerous parts 
of his journey, not far from the Kalahari Bush- 
men, and still in the country of the chief from 
whom they AA^ere tieeing. 

The Avngon AA\as fixed up for the night, the 
evening meal partaken, and darkness AA^as on 
them before I\Iakula arrived. He aa’us only a lad, 
about as old as the younger of the two brothers ; 
but they luul perfect reliance bn him. Once 
Ralph Watson had saAUjd his life ; .since then 
Malvolo had served Ralph and Jack Avith all the 


<pu‘stionlos.s fitlelily of a dog. His dress coiisi.ste(l 
only of a monkey-skin muchi or apron, and in 
his hand he carried a riile. He sat duAvii on hi.s 
haunche.s, and, replying to the fjnestions of' the 
two lads, told them that he had been to a kraal 
distant M’our hours’ run’ for a man, and that the 
Knlfirs AYcre drinking beer and dancing, Avhicli 
lookcul ])ad. It Avas not a big kraal, only about 
twenfy men ; but they AA^ere had men, and lie 
expected air attack, 

'When do you think they will cornel’ asked 
Jack. 

Must before the sun .sIioaaas,’ said the Kalllr. , 

'Come along, then,’ .said Ralph; ‘at any rate 
AA^e Avill die liardJ 

Alakolo took a ha.-^ty meal of a suit of porridge 
and a long drink of water, then helped the tAVo 
boys and the other Kaftirs to cut doAvn a lot of 
cacti to foinn a rough barrier in the most unxiro- 
tected .spots. The oxen Avere driven in, the rilics 
loaded, and everything made ready for the 
expected fray. Inside the Avagon Hunter Watson 
lay half-conscious and l)iirning Avith fever. After 
a good trading trip Avitli his tv^o sons along the 
edge of the Kalahari, he had been forced into a 
quarrel hy a small independent chief, and, AA^mindetl 
badly ill the thigh, he had only been saved by 
the pluck uf his tAvo sons. Bitterly lie had often 
regretted that he had conseuteel to alloAv his sons 
to adopt his adveiiturou.s mode of life, and now 
it .seemed that the end had come for all of them. 
He could not stand, and how could two hoys 
Avith only three Kailirs with Hand an attack of a 
horde of yelling savage.-?.? 

They all laid a couple of liours’ sleep) during 
the night, Avatching in turns, hut soon after four 
o’clock each was Avell awake. They tried to eat 
a little food and then took their jdaces. The^*' 
could be attacked on all .sides, but they Avere on 
the top of the hill, Avitli clear ground £ill round 
them. Hunter Watson had managed to shift, his 
po.ntion so as to be able to as&ht as far as pos- 
sible from the AAngon ; and just before tlie liivt 
streaks of daAvn he silently shook hands with 
his two sons and Avaited. 

They had nc.)t long to wait ; the foe ’ Avere on 
them on all sides— fully thirty,. of them. 

‘Don’t waste a shot^’ shouted RalpRi. 

God’s sake keej> cool and kill every time.’ 

A shoAver of assegais fell into the enclosure," 
some striking the AA^agon and some the oxen, wlio 
began to bellow with fright. The shouts sounded 
all round Lhem, and the coming rush of human 
Avild beasts Avas only a shadoAV in the dim light.. 

Three rifles spoke together, ansAA^eted again by 
horrid yell.% then another, and another. . .-Then 
revolvers came into use. ‘Thank God for those 
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cactus bushes ! ’ thought the boys. Had they not 
been there nothing could have saved the gallant 
little band of defenders. All was noise of strife, 
ilic crack of firearms, groans and yells of pain and 
the fever of battle, the bellowing of the terrified 
oxen, the hard breathing of fighting men. 

The light increases. See ! There is a huge, 
naked Kalhr climbing over the boulders ; lie is 
inside. Makolo sees him, and before he advances 
two steps an assegai well aimed transfixes liis 
throat and he falls heavily to the earth. In the 
corner farthest from the wagon Ralph has 
expended every bullet. He has no time to load 
again, and is using the cliih end of his rille to 
keep back the rush. Blood is flowing from his 
arm and his left leg, hut he fights like a demon. 

At every point the fight is fierce. Jack falls 
with a groan on one knee. Two assegais whiz 
past him ; he uses his last cartridge on a man 
who has made his way half over the barricade. 
The man falls over the top, and another, leaping 
lightly on to his body, poises his weapon to strike. 
Jack feels his hour has come ; but no, a rifle-shot 
from the wagon saves him just in time, and his 
life is given back to him once more. He scrambles 
up on to his fc^t half-dazed, and, leaning against 
a rock, reloads liis revolver and riile. There 
seemed to be a lull for a moment. Ralph and 
Jack had time to look round them. Four men 
lay dead in the enclosure ,* they had forced their 
way in only to die. One was sjieared on his own 
stabbing-assegai ; he must have fallen on it as he 
was shot, and his face was distorted by a horrid 
grin. Outside they could not see how jnany they 
had accounted for ; but of their own number none 
had escaped altogelher. They saw !Hakolo, breath- 
ing heavily by the wagon, tear out a piece of 
broken assegai which, stuck in his left arm. His 
face, too, was covered with blood and dust. Over 
by the corner one of their two other Cape Kaffirs 
lay dead on the body of an enemy, his liands 
still clasped in death round his throat. 

But it was only a niomenlary lull, and soon tliey 
were all ut it a.s hard as ever. It seemed iinpo.s- 
sible to keep them back. Lucky it >vas for them 
that they had been able to reload, and in the good 
light they never wasted a shot. Now and again 
a shot from the end of tlie wagon told that the 
hunter was still alive. The tent of the wagon 
was stuck all over with assegais. 

The fight was getting hotter, tiercer. It seemed 
that they could not hold out longer. Each man 
had detennined never to be taken alive, wlien 
Ralph shouted out, with awdul anguish in Ins 
voice, Hfe’s all up, Jack; here come some more 
of’ them. Good-bye, old chap.^ 

But what was it in the fast-approaching l)ody 
of men that he saw? Surely they were white 
shields of cow-hide! They were — the white 
shields of the Bamangwatos. 

■■ *They are friends,' he shouted— ‘friends from 
"'' Bhoshong. Keep going, old chapj 


Just then the attacking party also saw the 
new-comers. They were within half a mile now. 
The cry went round among them and they fled. 
Over the stockade Ralph scramhled, and Jack tried 
to follow, but neither had strength enougli left to 
run ; but they saw their enemies being chased away 
over the plains by the group of friendly native.s. 

Some of the ncw-comers advanced straight to 
the enclosure. They were a hunting party, had 
heard the .shots, and come on at once. Lucky for 
the boys they had been so near, else they must 
surely have been slain. 

But what a sight met their e3'es in the small 
enclosure ! Hanging with his head out of the end. 
of the wagon, a long assegai through his breast, 
but .still grasping his trusty rille, Hunter Watson 
]ay dead. He had fired his last shot, fighting 
against fearful odds, and was dead before he knew 
that help had come. 

A sad morning indeed for the two brother.?, 
for not only were the}^ fatherless now, hut there, 
lying l)e.side a heap of slain, lay Makolo. Was 
he dead too? Ralph knelt down be.side him and 
lifted up his head, No—he wasn't dead ; he moved 
his lipjs. 

One of the friendly natives gave him water from 
a gourd. He smiled into Ralpld.s face, 

* We beat them — boss,’ he whispered ; ‘ beat them 
—six against inanj’-— good-bye— boiss Ralph.’ 

He .smiled again— and hi.s faithful black head 
fell back on Ralph’.s shoulder — and he died happj\ 

On the top of the kopjie the^^ buried Hunter 
Watson, and left him to lie there among the 
plain.? and hills he hud hunted over for yeans. 
Beside him they buried Makolo and the other 
-Kaffir who had fought so well. Then with sad 
liearts they turned away from the spot where 
they had left father and f,nen.ds. 

The friendlie.s treated them kiucllj^ and escorted 
them back to Bhoslioug. They admired the pluck 
of the two white boys who had fought like men, 
and when the}^ were re.sied and recovered from 
their wounds, started them on their way south, 
a.sking them to come back and trade in their 
■■coiintiy. , 

They came back and did well, for the trading 
.stations of IFatson Brothers are known even 
to-fhi,v in the land of the Bamangwatos. 


S U K 11 1 S B. 

IViiEX the violet arch grows pearly gray 
O’er the eastern afar, 

And the black Li r*l wakes to its matin Jay 
By the gliiil of the morning star ; 

When dusky phantoms of the jnght 
Bo fold their rol)e.s and tiee, 

And the inbilaiii fairies take their lijght 
To their home hy the greenwood tree ; 

When fugitive shades tu the woodlumt jush, 
AikI the darkness \Yestward flies, 

The fair young Dawn with a lusy flu.sh 
Look.s up in the eastern skies. 

Sa3i Wood. 
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FAOETIiE ■ OF, CANADIAN MONEY-LENDING. 

By V. L. K. 



ilMONG a daily multitude of routine 
transactipiis, with an odd liai^pening 
of a less prosaic and more emotional 
cliaracter — the gentler sex usually 
being strongly iii evidence here — 
the business of a land mortgage 
corporation’s office is occasionally varied by a shaft 
of huinourj intentional or otherwise, from some of 
its correspond eiits. These outbursts, generally 
emanating from those of the bucolic persuasion, 
uj'e often good. 

There was, for instance, the written appeal made 
not long since tu the mortgagees by a rural borrower, 
who, ins(:ead of profibring the stereotyped reep test 
fur an extimsion of time for payment of interest 
‘to lie trashed’ — meaning, of course, until he had 
threshed his grain— -asked for the favour on the 
mure serious if less cogent plea that lie was already 
‘all covered witli morgeses.’ This aimouiicement 
lie seemed to regard as about the most ‘fetching’ 
lie could advance. Whether the mortgagees eo 
viewed it, or whether they looked upon it in the 
light of ail im welcome revelation, would be another 
question. 

Another correspondent sending a remittance, 
writes ; ‘ i am a day late be good enough to over- 
look it rained like fun all day yesterday could not 
get out snowing like blazers liere toalay except 
my best wisliesd 

The following from a French Canadian— an 
excellent borrower is Jean Baptiste too — is a samiile 
of many letters, meant to be in English, received 
from that bruncli of our community: 4 gone as 
you if you can lent me four liundered dolors more 
on my place for 10 year Wieh the same condition 
you lent me the last monez by Kip wliat is due to 
you for this Spring of tlie 400 i gone bill a New 
house this spring and i gone Need a few onderd 
dolors more pleas anser Me at once and oblige,’ 
Of course the discerning reader will, after allowing 
for idiosyncrasies of expression and lack of punctua- 
tion in this, readily interpret it to mean that the 
writer desires a further advance of $400, the interest 
No. 7.---V0L. 1 . [AUM///its 


due on a loan already in force to be deducted from 
proceeds of new mortgage, the balance to go towards 
cost of erecting a clwelling-liouse. The mortgagees 
having written in answer to this, declining to make 
tlie required additional advance, shortly afterwards 
received the followung ‘if-you-don’t-soniebody-else- 
will’ reply, of a type quite common in like cases, 
and the sentiment cxjjressed not being by any 
means confined to any particular nationality or 
creed : ‘ pleas lett me know by farat mail auiucli i 
how you if you don’t want give me what iux i gone 
have some from another company niy place is good 
for $ in any time anser by farst mail.’ 

The next communication in. order is fi*oiu another 
section of our population, its writer being of tlie 
Teutonic section of the community: ‘ iny iiitenches 
is to pay yous out Know on the morge that yens 
hold agonest my farin th.ot is if i don’t geet delaid 
with my money I expect it on the first or the fift 
of april you can ancer me -with return mail.’ It 
is hardly necessary to explain here beyond tlie first 
few words ; the wu,‘iter’s announcement being that 
his ‘intentions is’ to now pay off his loan in full. 
Such ‘iuteiiclies’ are of course welcomed or other- 
wise by the lenders, according to experience 
with the borrower and security, or both. 

Considering the difficulty experienced by the 
recipients in deciphering the liaiidwrilirig of the 
following epistle, its concluding sentence is not 
Avithout liumuur : ‘ Will you please Send me the 

amount of my Entrise [interest] Dew up to Jeneury^ 
last as I want to pay up in full. I Want to have 
Morgas Renued for Seven years. I want to change 
the Bate from June to Jeneury as it Avould Put 
me in a better Pish ion to Pay. Please rite Plane! y’' 
so I can read it without truble.’ 

One of the details of the business of the regular 
lender on the security of farms that causes him 
most trouble is that of having the fire premiums 
on the buildings paid with some degree of regularity. 
The insurance companies generally look to the " 
mortgagee for payment of these premiums j the 
average borrower, either from lack of business 
£eservcd] jAjif. 15, 1898. 
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itxperience, or froiu Arcadian simplicity, or wliat 
uur Yiiukee cousins expressively term 'general 
cussediiess,' seeming to be possessed with the belief 
that so long as his pi'operfcy is mortgaged its 
buildings must be insured somewhere, and that 
the premium is bound tu be paid somehow, even if 
as a last shift, and whcui it cannot be in some 
mysterious and unexplained way otherwise realised, 
it has to be liquidated by himself. In the moan- 
lime, if the opulent mortgagee’s insurance clerk 
l)as developed a few more wrinkles or gray hairs 
over the worry caused by this and hundreds of 
other concurrent incidents like it, the borrower’s 
consolatory reflection is ; ' Well, them loan com- 
panies is dashed onreasonable, anyhow, gol dam 
’em.’ As witness this typical reply to a request b)^ 
a lender for repayment of a ]premium disbursed by 
him many mouths before, for the borrower’s account ; 
note the austere, not to say injured, tone : 'I was 
ntjt Awaii* that there was Haiiy insurance on the 
bildins tliair wa.s not anything said about it at 
the time but you companies want everything in 
your hands I enclose 

' That ' fi guides can’t lie’ — that is, under .some 
conditions — mo.st paying or receiving tellers will 
decline to admit. We know of one teller who, 

- temporarily combining both paying and receiving 
functions during the holiday season, found himself 
at the end of a certain day’s business ,$139 .sliort. 
Try as he would, he could not locate the error. 
He wa.s certain the amoimt had not been actual]}^ 
overpaid by !iim, and as sure that no one but 
iiimseU had had access to the cash during the day ; 
but there was little satisfaction in this. Ili-s 
honewty was unque.stioned, and accordingly, as ha 
insisted that time would clear the matter iqi, the 
amount Wiis in the meantime charged to ' suspense 
accounts,’ and developments awaited. Insiructioiis 
were given the ledger-keepers to use more than 
ordinary care in comparing with the ledgers evt3ry 
<h* posit pass-book presented, and some six months 
later this resulted in the vindication of the oflicial. 
A pass-book was handed in .showing a credit of $25 
cm the day of the shortage ; the ledger entry was 
$104, the diflerenee between the two of course 
representing the soiight-for $139. The mistake 
aro,se'fi'om the fact that instead of having entered 
properly, first the depositor’s name, then the number 
of his ledger folio (which in this case was 104), and, 
finally the amount to be credited, $25, the teller 
had inadvertently repeated the folio number in 
the cash column. The discovery of this mistake 
'within such a comparatively short time -would have 
■ been all but impossible had it not chanced that 
The deposit account in question was one of the kind 
more or less frequently disturbed, involving corre- 
spondingly frequent inspection of the depositor’s 
pass-book. Had the account been one of the sort 
referred to in the following paragraph, the teller 
would likely liaye been called upon tx> make the 

amount gooci long 'ere tM^^ ' 

, '■ A' man deposited with one of our savings-banks 


on April 4, ISY.S, $2800; and ou Jvme 23 of the 
following year, $000 more, at the then prevailing 
rate of interest. Nothing further was heard from 
or of him by the bank for sixteen years, during 
which period the interest on liis $3400 head of 
course been regularly added and compounded half- 
yearly in the ledgers. Towards the close of 1890 
a couple of rustic-looking young men entered the 
bank, and exhibiting a ytdlow, age-worn pass-book 
(the one for the account in que.stion), asked ' if it 
was any good.’ Inspection and inquiry of course 
proved tliat it -was — very much so. The depo.sitor 
had died some years previously, leaving a will 
disposing of his estate, but making no mention of 
the deposit, the existence of which he appeared 
either to have forgotten or to have revealed to 
nobody. The savings-bank, knowing nothing of 
his whereabouts, had of course remained in 
ignorance of the facts, One day, howevei", the 
men referred to, in pulling down an old shed near 
their benefactor’s former dwelling, found concealed 
behind the sheeting of one of the walls thi.s book. 
Plentiful libations of rain-water during its long 
incarceration had impaired the whiteness of its 
leaves, some of which had also been gnawed ])y 
mice ; altogether it -was ' nut much to look at.’ 
Nevertlieless, investigation di.sclo.sed that it was 
perfectly valiil, and in due course the delighted 
heirs surrendered it for $7766 (^^1553) cash— a very 
.substantial as well as unlooked-for Christmas-box. 

Of course, in the correspondence incidental to 
the businea.3 of the land mortgagee, the -word 
'mortgage’ must necessarily recur quite frequently. 
It is surprising how seldom the word is correctly 
.spelled by the average borrower. The favouiite 
orthography is of course the phonetic ' morgage : ’ 
but ' morge,’ ' morgieh,’ and even ' morgue/ have, 
their votaries ; while there arc dozens of other 
way.«!, more or le.s.3 ingenious, that are met with in 
a correspondence of largo volume, and embracing 
customers of varied descent. So impre.ssed did the 
writer become .some years ago with the frequency 
and persistency with which thi.s word was mi.s- 
spelle<l, as it came under his notice in different 
communications, that he started to list the various 
efibi'ts in tlii.s direction as he came across them. 
This list IS subjoined : 

1. ]!4orgig.s. 13. MoiTgig. 35. Hortguage. 

2. Motgiiuge. 19. Marage. 80. Morgies, 

3. ;^[urgeses, 20. Morfcegage, 37. Monlgage. 

4. Horgage. 21. Morgog. 38. Moraegee, 

5. Muriage. 22. Martgage, 39. M'ortugage. 

0, Moreiig. 23. Morgoge. 40. Morggas, 

7. !&Iorago. 24. Blortgagw. 43. Martage. 

8. Mortagae, 25. Margagc. 42 , Morge, 

9. Mortage, 26. Mortagnge, 43. Morgugo. . 

10, Morgioh. 27. Matagss, 4-4. Morgest, 

11. Morctgage. 28. Moiirge. 45. Morgiago. 

12, Morgoge. 20. Morgague. 40. Mortgage. 

13. Morgue. 30. JVIurthguge, 47. Mogage. 

14. Mortgague, , 81, Martagage. 48, Mortgag. 

15, Murdgatge. 32. Morgag. 49. Mortag. 

10. Mogiieage. 33. Mortagee. 50. Moagage* 

17, Morgiieage. 34, Morgago. 51, Morige* 
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52. Mori*'gage. 
TkI M<ir%are. 
51, Moiirtgage, 
55, Morteage. 
5(5. Mottigo. 

57, j^Iorfcgiie. 

58, M'dfaage. 

59, Dilordagc, 


GO, .iM'ortcgagiio, 
Gl. Moigueat. 
(32. iM’oguagu. 

63. Mortoage. 

64. 'Morg.^ 

65. ]\Iartgagor. 

. 66. Jrlorgiiga. 

67. M'orgeogo. 


GS. Moi’gg. 

69. -Btlergage. 

70. j\Coragge. 

71. Morggge. 

72. Morgtitae. 

73. Moraj. 

74. Maugrech, 


While this col lee^ioii eon tains no less than 


seventy-four versions of the woiifs orthography — 
every one authentic and every one wrong — it is 
believed the list is capable of being added to,' at 
the expense of a moderate degree of systematic 
watchfulness, to the extent of at least the twenty- 
six more variations rc(][uircd to make the even 
hundred. But probably the seventy-four presented 
will supply a sufficiently rich vocabulary for 
ordinary use 1 


j:OH.N' B'UKjSTET OF ■ BAKNS. 

CHAPTKU VTI.--TH.E 'FEGASU.s’ INN AT PEEBLES, AND HOW A STRANGER RETURNED FROM THE WARS.. 



;; F my doings for some inontlis after 
my fatlierts deatli I must tell hastily. 
1 fell heir to the lauds of Barns ; 
and, being of age, entered at once 
into my possession. The place re- 
mained the same as in my father’s 
time — the same servants and the same ways about 
the hovise. I lived simply as I had always lived, 
.spending my days in .seeing to the land, in field- 
sports, and some little stiuly, for I had not alto- 
gether forsaken the Infuses, But all the time I felt 
us une who i.s kept at home against his will, being 
conscious of a re.stle.ssness and an inclination to 
travel which was new to me, but Vvdiicli, I doubt 
not, is common to all young men at this time 
rd! life. I talked much with Tam Todd of the 
luiid.s wliich he lunl visited, and heard of the 
Dutcli. towns, with their .strange .shipping, their 
canals, and orderly huu.ses ; and of the rough Kor- 
landers, clad in the skins of wild animals, who 
came down to the Swedi.sh markets to trade ; 
of the soldiery of Gciinany and France, and the 
Scots who had g(me over there to pu.sh their 
fortunes with their swonls ; and what I loved 
])est, of the salt .sea, with it.s boundless waste 
of waters and wild tales of .sliip wreck. Formerly 
I had been went often to bid Tam sharply to 
hold his peace when he entered on one of liis 
interminable narrations-; but now I sat and drank 
in every word like a thirsty man. It wa.s the 
winter-time, when the roads were often snowed 
up, and all the folk of the place gathered in 
the grea,t kitchen at nights round the fire ; so 
it was the time for stories, and we had our fill 
of them. 

One blustering day, the first Monday, I think, 
after tlie Hew Fear, when the ice was beginning 
to melt from the burns, and a wet, cold wind 
from the north-west was blowing, I rode down 
to Peebles to settle some matters about money 
,with Saundens Blackett, wlio had managed my 
father’.^ anair.s and was now entrusted with - mine. 
All things were tione to my satisfaction ; so, be- 
thinking my.self that the way to Barns was cold 
and long, and that it was yet early in the after- 
noon, being scarce four o’clock, I foitiid myself 


thinking pleasantly of the warm inn-parlour of 
the ^Pegasns,’ so thither I went. 

The ^Pegasus ’ or ‘Peg’ inn stands at the corner 
of the North gate and the High Street, a black- 
gabled building, once the town house of the Govans 
of Cardrona, and still retaining marks of its gen- 
tility in the arms cai'ved above the door. A great 
.sign ilai^ped in the wind, bearing on a white ground 
a gorgeous representation of a winged horse soaring 
through clouds. The landlord at this time was one 
Horsbrock, a portly, ■well-looking man, who. claimed 
to be a connectitjii of the Ilorsbrbcks o£ that Ilk, 
find held his chin two inches higher in coirse- 
cpience. The place wais famed in all the coirntiy 
rouml for good wine and comfort. 

I stabled my horse, and bidding the liost bring 
me a bottle of llheiiish (so fine a thing it is to 
have .succeeded to lands and money), I went into 
the low-ccilingcd room -wliere the company sat. 
It was panelled in ti darkish wood, and hung round 
•witli old riist-y weapons — halberds and falchions 
and what not — which glimmered brightly in tin; 
fi relight. A narrow window gave it light, but 
now it sufficed only to show the gray winter du.sk 
coming swiftly on. Around the fire sat some few 
of the men of Peebles, wanning themselves and 
discu-s.sing the landlord’s ale and the characters 
of their neighbours. 

They rose to give me welcome when I entered, ■ 
for my name and familj^ were well known in the 
countiyside. 

‘It’.s awfu’ weather for man and beast, Laird,’ 
.said an old man with a bent hack, but .still lialc 

and hearty in the face. ‘A snawy winter I can 

abide, and a wet ane ; but drizzlin’, dreepin’, seepin’ ' 
weather, wT a wind that tales the heart out o’ ye, . 
is niair than my patience can stand.’ 

‘ You have little need to speak, you folk,’ I said, ' 
‘ living in a well-paved town, with .stones beneath. . 
your feet and nothing more to do than go round 
a street-corner all day. Up at Barns, with .Tweed 
swirling in at the yard gate, and the stables- 
flowing like a linn, and the. wind playing cantrips 
day and night in and out of the •windows^ you 
might talk.’ - ' -v 

. ‘ Ay, but, good sirs,’ put in a thin voice, which ■ 
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came from a little man I liad seen at tlie Lcnrling- 
greeiij ‘ye may thanlc the Lord for a roof abuue 
your lieids and dry clues to ])iit on, when sae 
many godly folks are hiding like pelicans in the 
wilderness among the high hills and deei3 mosses. 
J bless the Lord that my faither, that sant o’ the 
kirk, is not living in thae evil times. He was 
a man o’ a truly great spirit ; and had he been 
alive, I’se warrant he wad liae been a^va to join, 
them. He was aye strong on his conscience. 
“John Look-1121 ” — so the godless called him. 
“John Look-up,” said my niotlieiy “ye’ll never 
be pleased till we’re a’ joltin’ in a cairt to the 
Urassmarket o’ Edinburgh. And a braw sicht 
yedl he, hanging there like a hoodie -craw, wd’ 
a’ your bairns aside ye.” Ay, these were often 
lier words, for she had a .sarcastic tongue.’ 

‘Ahoot the hill-folk,’ said the old man who 
had first spoken, drinking his ale and turning 
up the measure to see that no more \vas left; 
‘did ye ever hear o’ my son Eraneie and what 
hajipened to him when he gaed awa to Moffat 
wi’ W? He gaed ower by Traqnair and koepit 
the I'oad till he got to Moffat, for he had a horse 
that w'asna ower sure o’ its feet on the hills. 
But when he hact it a’ sellt, whae does he meet 
in wi’ but Wull Hi,slo2i, the travelling packman, 
whae ’s sair needing a beast. So Francie sells him 
his horse and comes aff hame walking ower the 
inuirs. ■ He gaed ii2> Moffat Water and ower the 
muedde hill they ca’ Gorriefragauns, and got on 
naue sue bad till he cam’ to the awfii’ craigs abuue 
Loch Skene. He was %valking briskly, thinking o’ 
haiue and the siller in his pouch, and liow ho wad 
win to Peebles tliat nicht, wdien he saw afore him 
the aw.fu’est slcht that ever ho had seen. It was 
a man o’ maybe the same heicht as himser, wi’ a 
held o’ red hair, and iiae chies to speak o’, hut 
just a kind o’ clout about his middle. He began 
to speak in an outlandish voice, and Francie 
kenned at yince that he maun he yin o’ time 
Ilicland deevils brucht donn to hunt up the 
Whigs. He was for .Francie’s money, and he oot 
wi’ a big knife (ind flushed it up and doun. But 
this was no’ to Fraucie’s liking. “Put that doun, 
ye ill-looking deevil,” sajsS he ; “ ye ’ll find I ’m 
nane o’ your hill-folk, but an honest man frae 
Peebles, wi’ a nieve as hard as your hoid’a saft; 
and if ye diniia let me by I ’ll put ye in the loch 
as sure as my name’s Francie Trummle.” The 
body understood him hrawly, and wi’ a grunt slunk 
aff among the heather ; and Francie liad nae mair 
bother wi’ him. But oh ! it ’s an awfii’ thing to 
think of men o’ your aiu blood limited and killed 
wi’ thae foreign cratuiu It niaks me half-mindit 
;^to tiini Whig inyBel’d 

‘Diniia fash yoursel’, Maister Trummle,’ said a 
younger man, a farmer by his looks 5 ‘ ye ’re better 
„ bklin’ in peace and quiet at Inime. The Lord never 
. meant folk to gang among hills and peat-bogs, im- 
. less after sheejx It’s clean against the order 0’ 
But thera ’s yae thing that reconciles me to 


this Wliig-li unting. They’re maistlj Wast-conntiy 
folk, and Wast-country folk are an ill lot, aye shov- 
ing their nebs where they’re no wan tit. There ’s 
no’ mony Whig.? in Tweeddale. Na, iia, they ’re 
ower canny.’ 

Master Turnbull made as if he would have 
answered, when a clatter of feet was heard 
in the passage and the door opened. Two men 
entered, one a great swarthy fellow well known 
for his poaching e.scapades when the salmon came 
up the water, and the other Peter Oriistcrackit the 
tailor. They did not enter in comi^any, for Peter 
swaggered in wdth as gallant an air as two bent 
legs and a Bmall body could while the 

other slunk in with a half-apologetic look, glanc- 
ing keenly round to see who were the other 
occupants of the room. 

‘The “Peg” is honoured with your comjiany to- 
night, I see,’ vsaid Peter, making a bow to me. 
‘’Tis the finest gathering that I remember— the 
Laird o’ Barns, worthy Maister Trumbull, myself, 
and my honoured freend Maister Simon Doolittle.’ 

The black-fisher lifted his face from the ale 
which the landlord had brought. ‘Your guid 
health, gentlemen. I’m 2^rood 0’ your comiiany, 
though I’m no’ just fit for ’t, since I’m no’ half- 
aii-’oor oot 0’ the Dookit Pool.’ 

All eyes were turned to the speaker, and we 
saw that his clothes hung lim2> and wet. 

‘ And kow did you get there, Maister 

Doolittle 1 Was’t by the working o’ Providence 
or the wiles 0’ sinfii’ man ? ’ 

‘A mixture 0’ baitli. I took a bit daunder 
up Tweed to the Castle Eock to see how the: 
water was rinnin’. It’s been raither dnimly for 
fisliin’ 0’ late. Ye a’ ken the rocks that they’re 
no’ exactly the sort o’ place that a man wad 
choose for dancin’ a reel in tackety boots. Y^eel, 
I wa.s admiring the works 0’ God as manifested 
in a big, deeji, .swirlin’ liole, when, afore ever I 
kenned I was admirin’ the hole frae the middle 
0’ it. I was gey near cliokit wi’ Tweed water ; hut 
I wabbled a bit, and syne grippit a birk and 
held oil’ 

There was a pause, and he took a draught of ale, 

‘Weel, I roared as loud as I could, and the 
auld rimt wdiae hides i’ the Castle heard me. He 
earn’ doun and askit me what was wrang, “lYrang 1 ” 
says 1 . “ If ye diniui ca’ ten feet o’ water and you 
no’ able to soom \vrang, I ju.?t wis’ ye were here 
yourser.” So he gang.? cannily back and brings 
auither man to look at me ; and tbe twae thocht 
for a while, and then each grippit an airni, and 
after a gey wammlin’ I got oot. I was angry at 
their delay, for I couldna hae held on muckle 
langer, so I kickit them baith and cam’ aff here. 
I ’ve muckle need 0’ yill, fur I feel as if I had 
eaten ten pund o’ snaw.’ 

‘ Come nearer the fire, Simon,’ said one, ‘ Ye ’re 
a muckle-tried man.’ 

‘I’m a’ that,’ said the brown- faced poacher, and 
relapsed into silence. ' , , , . 
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The lights were now lit in the streets of 
Peebles, as we could see by the glimmer through 
the windows ; but in our room no lamp was 
needed, for the bright firelight was sufficient 
for a man to read a little hook by. The great 
sliadows danced on the wall, bent and crooked 
into a thousand fantasies : and the men by the 
fire nodded and spoke little. 

The mild - mannered iiian, him they called 
John Look-up, was sleeping in liis chair, and 
his jug of ale, which he had emptied, hung 
limply in liis hand. In a little it fell to the 
tioor and rolled beneath his chair ; but the 
sleeper never stirred. The poacher sat shrouded 
in vapour which the heat of the fire had brought 
out of liis wet garments; a mingled smell 
of damp cloth and burning wood filled the 
room. Silence reigned undisturbed ; and I 
verily believe that in five minutes we should 
all have been sound asleep had not something 
occurred to rouse us. 

This was no less than the entrance of another 
guest. The door was flung open, and a man 
entered swaggering with a great air and bearing 
iutr) the slumbrous place a breath of the outer 
world. He was the finest man I had ever seen, 
two inches and more taller than myself, who am 
not short, and clean-made as a greyhound. His 
face was tanned a deep brown and bare save for 
a yellow luouatachio on liis upper lip. His hair 
hung long and fine over his shoulders, setting 
ofi' tlie erect poise of his heail. He had removed 
his cloak and h.at, and showed a dress of the 
height of fashion ; his cravat was of delicate 
foreign lace and the sash around his middle of 
the finest silk. But what I marked especially 
were liis features-- the tliin, straight nose, tlie 
well-bred chin, and the clear eyes ; but for a 
certain weakness in the jaw, I should have called 
it the handsomest face I had ever seen. More, it 
was a face that 'was familiar to me ; I had seen 
the like of it before, but where I could not tell, 
and I cudgelled my brains to think of it, 

‘Ah, my faith,* said the stranger, speaking 
with a foreign accent, ^what have we lierel A 
roomful of sleejiy citizens. Or drunk-— egad, 
drunk, I believe.* 

And he walked over to where Peter Crust- 
crackife sat nodding, and stared in his face. Now 
the noise wakened the rest ; and Peter also, 
sitting up with a stupid air, thought that he 
was still in the shop, and cried hurriedly : ‘ What 

d*ye lack, sir? Silks or satins or plain kersey?’ 
and ran into a recital of his -wares. 

The new-comer looked at him with an amused 
smile. ‘It is not tlijfficult to tell your profession, 
my frieml : the ninth of a man.* 

Then he surveyed the rest of us in turn with 
his restless eyes, until liis look fell upon me. 
He must have marked .something about my 
appearance distinct from the others, for he 
bowed and addressed me politely ; . , . 


‘You are not one of these fellows, I think. May 
I ask the favour of your name ? I have been long 
absent from tliis couiitry, -and have forgot faces.’ 

‘You are w-elcome to it,* said I. ‘ They call 
me John Biirnet— of Barns,* I added, for the 
first time using iny new-found title. 

He crossed to side in an instant and held 
out his hand. ‘ Your hand, Master Burnet. 
You and I should he well known to each other, 
for we shall be near neighbours. You may 
have heard of Michael Veitch of Da wyck, him 
that was soldiering abroad. I am that same, 
returned like the prodigal from far countries.* 

Now I knew where I had seen the face before. 
It was but a coarse and manly counterpart of 
Marjory’s, though I fancied that hers was still 
the braver and stronger, if all were told, 

‘I have often heard of you,’ I said, ‘and I 
am glad to be the first to bid you welcome to 
your own country-side. These are some men of 
the town, honest fellows, who come here for their 
evening ale.* 

‘Your health, gentlemen,’ he cried, bowing to the 
company. ‘ Landlor<l, bring ale and a bottle of your 
best Burgundy till I pledge these honest fellows.* 
‘Eh, sirs/ I heard Peter Criisterachit mutter 
under his breath, ‘ sic an invasion o’ gentles. The 
Northgate o* Peebles micht be the High Street u* 
Einl'jro, for a’ the braw folk that are coming to’t. 

I maun thinlc about shifting my shop.* 

It would be well on for eight o’clock ere 
Master Yeitch and I left the ‘ Pegasus ’ to ride 
homeward. The night was epueter and milder, 
and overhead a patch of clear sky showed the 
stars. He had with him two serving- men, who 
carried his belongings, but they rode some little 
distance behind. He was full of questions about 
Dawyck and his kinsfolk there, and the country- 
side around ; so I must needs tell him soinethhig of 
what had passed between Marjory and myself. He 
seemed not ill-pleased, and as he grew accustomed 
to the thought, almost glad. ‘What,* he cried, 
‘little Marjory, who rvas scarce higher than my 
knee when I left 1 To think that she should 
have growni into a woman already! And you 
say she is pretty ? * 

Which question gave me much opportunity 
for such talk as one must use when he feels 
the littleness of words. 

Then he must ask me about myself, of my 
father, of whose death he was ignorant, and what 
I purposed to do. ‘ For I doubt,* said he, ‘ that 
you wdll have hut a dull time of it at Barns in 
that great desolate house. It little befits an active 
man to pine at home like a mouse in a cell.* 

So from one thing to another, he had me to 
tell him of all my desires, of how I longed 
above all things to travel and see the ^vorld ; 
and he spoke to me in such a fashion that ere 
vfQ had come to the ford of Tweed my intention 
was fixed to ride out like the Spanish Don to. 
see wdiat might befall me. ; , , ■ 
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|EAN GERY' LANE^ Loiicloii, is a 
street so intimately associated, botli 
ill name and position,; witli ^ Law,’ 
tliafc tliose ^^diose kiiowdedge of it 
is limited to tliut gained by its 
use as the shortest and most con- 
venient route to other places may be forgiven 
if they regard it as wholly given up to law 
stati(iners, law booksellers, law societies, law 
insurance corporations, and — lady barbers. 

There , lies hidden, however, behind the frontage 
buildings of Chancery Lane, an ugly stone build- 
ing, with insignificant entrances from two sides, 
which houses a government department of the 
greatest importance to the inanufiicturing arts and 
industries of our country. 

This is Her Majesty’s Patent Office, where all 
bnshiess relating to the issue or renewal of patents 
fur inventions is transacted . 

Those .who connect government offices and Ijiiild- 
' ingvS with the architectural pretensions of the Colonial 
and Foreign OOices in Whitehall, will view Her 
iilajesty’s Patent Office for the first time with some- 
what of a shock. Externally it possesses absolutely 
no architectural features of any worth ; and, even 
if it possessed such, fhoy would be practically lost, 
since it lies buried in a mass of office-blocks of 
buildings, that most eifcctiially hide it from view. 
Of its interior architectural arrangements there is 
even less to be said that betokens praise ; for dark, 
tunnel-like which gas-light is most 

-UHualiy required, are striking, feature.s of the jdace. 
It is therefore comforting to know that this building 
is doomed and that a structure more in accordance 
with the importance of this department of the 
fidininistration is planned to take its place. 

To a stranger visiting this building for the first 
'time, the policeman who guards the main stairway, 
and closely scrutinises each visitor as though he 
wore the dynamiter for whom he has been waiting 
these many years, and the numerous ax)j)liancos for 
fire extinction, may xnove to be its most striking 
interior features. A big fire in this building would 
' be most disastrous ; since here are ]3reserved all the 
'' documents that establish the priority and validity 
- of patents worth exceedingly large sums of money. 
:’'.\H.eiice the necessity for these safeguards against 
..'tIpsQ- forms- of outrage in which the anarchists 
1 hidulged ^omo' years ago . and against accidental 
... outhrealm-of fire. ■ - A visitor interested neither in 
imtents 'nor fire-extinguishers might, having pene- 
1 trated thus far into this, very gloomy Iniilding, 
■" conclude tliat it conteiiied little of interest to 
^ 'iitihself.. But let him mount the stairs to the top 
of the building, and he will be surprised to find a 
unequalled in, the whole of London in the 



range and number of its volumes upon theoretical 
and applied science. Open daily to the public from 
10 A.M. to 10 it is an immense boon to great 
numbers of people ; and it is, in a sense, self- 
supporting, since tbe cost for maintenance is more 
than met by the surplus funds arising from the fees 
for x-jaients. No troublesome formalities are neces- 
sary in order to gain access to its treasures. The 
’cisitor merely signs his name and address, and is 
then free to handle and use for reference xjurposes 
all the books and papers within its walls. This 
is such a saving of time and lemx>er to readers 
that OTIC could wdsh to see the custom extended to 
other reference libraries. It X)roBnpx)oses, certainly, 
a certain standard of honest}^ amongst the readers 
■whicli is unfortunately not abvays attained, and 
thefts do occasionally occur. These are, how-ever, 
not by any means so freqtient as many might exx)ect 
in a library open to all classes and types of men ; 
and the greater economy in working such a system 
X-Jossibly balances the exx^enses entailed in rexdacing 
stolen books or journals. The contents of this 
library may be divided broadly into two groups — 
patent literature and general science literature. 

Are you al)oiit to patent some new invention ? 
Here, in a group of rooms devoted to this branch, 
are coxnes of all the x>ateiits granted in this country 
since the year 1617 ,* and indexes of all kinds to 
assist you in your search to find whether you ha\'o 
been forestalled in your invention. The. sj>ace 
demanded for this x>H‘t of the library is rapidly 
iucreasi]ig. Each year there is a growing number 
of x^ateiits to be dealt with. In 1870 the nnniber 
ivas under four thousand i in 1896 over thirty 
thousand patents were applied for. 

Are you a student of any branch of theoretical 
or apxfiied science? Here, in the main portion of 
tbe library, arc rows njioii row's of books dealing 
wdth the subject of your study. Ranged round 
the central reading-rooms are bays and smaller 
reading-rooms, crammed from -fioor to ceiling wdth 
English and foreign books of science or technology; 
The library contains ciglitj?- thousand books ; and 
new volumes are added weekly. 

Two largo tables are covered thickly with, the 
last issues of the scientific press of Europe and 
America, and the filed back .numbers and bound 
volumes of this current journalistic literature is 
one of the most ^-aliiuble possessions of this library. 
Over one thousand weekly, monthly, and annual 
scientific or technical xr^apers and journals are taken ; 
all of which arc carefully preserved and iiltiinately 
bound. Proceedings of societies of all kinds— 
engineering, mining, xdiysical, electrical, chemical 
— of many lands and various tongues, find a 
X^ilace OB its shelves ; and in these one can read the 
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original accounts of scientific discoveries or new 
metlio'ls of mannfacture wliicli have later been 
embodied in the text-books of the snl)ject. For, 
in these latter days of haste and hurry, no man 
having discovered a new scientific fact or method 
waits until he has accnmnhited siifiicieiit of these 
to justify him in -writing a hook. The text-books 
of to-day are merely compilations in bandy form 
of what has already heen pnldished throngh other 
chainnds j and in these proceedings and journals 
of scientific societies we have the fonii tain- head of 
the scientilic and technical Hteratiiro of onr day. 

Arc you an engineer, designing some new feature 
in the mecljanisin of engines? You will find hero 
tlic latest hooks in English, Frencli, or Gorman uji^ou 
si earn and steam-engines. 

Are yon an electrician, anxious to inform your- 
self as to the real nature of the power you so easily 
prorliicc, and which, in your hands, is made to 
serve mankind in so many various ways? Here 
01*0 the liooks of Maxwell aiid Thomson and llerz, 
which sliow how little, we can he said to laiow, 
and ]jOW vast is our ignorance coneeaning it. 

Are you an architect, interested in souitation ? 
Here is a whole litoratui'e of yonr sulyeefc ready 
1o your hand. In short, there is no branch, of 
plyysical or ay^plied science that is not represented 
by some of the best and latest English or foreign 
books ujion tliesG shelves; and the mind is staggered 
when it fully gra.sp.s the vast tamonnt of knowledge 
fuid re.search recorded in the page.s of the yol nines 
gathered witliin these walls, 'We know not how 
nimiy iTmusand years man has heen upon this eartli ; 
but during all these long years he has doubtless 
been slowly but. surely learniijg to spell out tlio 
lessons nature is able and willing to teacli biui. 
Tiic actual record of Lis progress is seen, witbout 
these walls ; luit the w.ritten. record is here, and 
is destined as the years roll on to hecome more 
full and more eompl etc, 

II. ITS .READERS. 

Interesting as the contents of the shelves of this 
library may lie to students of tliooretical or applied 
science, those who regard liunian nature with an 
o1 .'.servant eye will find perhaps even greater interest 
itt the study of the liuman. heing.s who frerpient 
it. Probably no library in London, or the United 
Kingdom, attracts such a motley crew of readers ; 
tlie variety being to some extent due to the connec- 
ti(.in of the library with the Patent 0.ffi,ce. All other 
.rcfm.'enecj libraries attract only two classes — those 
wlio ■wish to read books and llio.se %vho wish to 
writ«‘. them. This libniry attracts a third class — 
the inventors ; and iliese are; often far more interesfc- 
ingbo tlic student of humanity, because they include 
amoug-t their miinbcr many visionaries. 

Tho-e are the inventons who have been gifted 
with rather too mncdi imagination ; their inven- 
tions are impracticable becan.se they f{.n’get or ignore 
sonic elcmeniuiy elements of .success ;. they are the 
poets of this inventor.s’ world, in which ideas must 


lie transformed into concrete form liefore they attain 
snccess. 

An inventor certainly rerpiires imagination, 
without which, he can do nothing ; hut it i.s a fatal 
defect to have too much. 

The .successful inventors, the men wdio are cease- 
lessly at work on problems connected with our 
maniifacluring arts and indn.stiues, are not seen 
here. Such, men Lave either private capital or are 
liuanced by wealthy men ; and all tlieir bnsmes.s 
with the Patent 0.fiice is transacted throngh the 
patent-agents, whose offices ahouiid in tlii.s district 
of London. 

England lia.s not yet produced any man so pro- 
lific iji inventions as Edison ; imfc there are many 
iiiventons in this country who.se piatents are to be . 
niimhered hy the score, and it i.s these men who 
provide the greater nninber of patent-agents with 
the business upon -which they depieiid. The derive 
and as.sistants of these patent-agents form one of 
the hirge.st classes of readers at tlic library. Many 
of tlie.se .spend their wliole time in the piatent rooms 
of the library, searching through the files of old- 
patents ; when one .search i.s completed they begin 
a new one, wliich is to decide, like its predecessor,, 
th-. validity of some clients h,Lte.st invention, ■ 

It is one of the peculiar, and, as many think, 
bad features, of Her j\Iaje.sty’s Patent Office jaro- 
cedure that no thorough official search is made 
to ascertain whether any invention has been fore- 
stalled. Tims, unless an inventor makG.s such a 
.searcli for himself, or pays a five or ten guinea 
fee to a patent-agent for having one made,, the 
validity of his piatent may alway.s he rjueslioned 
until it has survived the ordeal of the law courts. 

The inventors ‘who are seen liere, and who form 
the most interesting contingent of tlie freciuenters 
of the library, are the ]:>oorer class of inventors, 
who come, to conduct this search hjr themselves. 
To these may be added the snqjicious. one.s, wdio 
would trust the details of their invention to no 
one, not even to a patent-agent, until it ha.s heen 
fully protected. These men are ea.sily di.stinguished. 
]\rany of them are from the country, and lack tlie 
ea.se and .self-confidence of the true Londoner. Most 
of them are vi.sitiiig the liluary for tlie first time, 
and require much assistance from the .librarictns 
before they understand wliere to look and how to 
search for what they want to find. There is an 
eagerness and alertness in the manner of all which 
hct.rays nervous tension. They have often thought 
for ^'■ear.s over some xirohlem or difficulty that has 
presented itself to them in the course of their every- ' 
day labour or duties. They have pierliapis spent 
hardly-earned auoney and. all their leisure hoiira 4n i 
exjicriments ; and tinie after time have they failed 
to achieve what they desired. But at last,-persever- 
ance lias beeii re-warded ; and their iiiventi on, upon^^^;i 
which so much time and thought and money has,, 
been expended, seems to possess all the merits- . of- ,' 
novelty and feasibility which command success.'" 
Every inventor wiio arrives at this Plage has dreams- 
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of ^Yealtll wliicli only very seldom realise them- 
selves in hard cash. Not one patent in one hun- 
dred is of any great vali\e ; and of these valualde 
ones not one in ten brings a fortune to the man 
in whose hraiu it originated. Patents demand 
money as w^ell as brains, in most cases, before 
they assume very practical form, or before they 
are sufficiently developed to be sold for large 
sums of money ; and, as is so often tbe case, it is 
the financier and not the inventor who reaps the 
harvest of reward. 

To return, however, to our poor inventor. If 
he is not enih’ely ignorant of patent procedure he 
knows that the Patent Office makes no search to 
test the validity of his invention ; and so he comes 
to undertake it himself. If he finds that his inven- 
tion appears in no previous patent, he is confirmed 
ill his belief that lie will at last see his dreams 
realised, and that he will in a short time possess 
great wealth. If, on the other hand, he finds bis 
ideas have been anticipated, his dreams of fortune 
fade a'svay lilce mist before the morning sim ; and 
life, as lie has known it for so many -weary years 
—hard, toilsome, piitiless to those who, like himself, 
lack money— lies painfully clear before his view. 
A short three houi'S — or even less — spent in this 
• library may plunge the man -vvlio entered it hopeful 
and bright into deepest despair ; and it is certain 
that within its -walls many silent tragedies of this 
kind are enacted week by week, and noticed by 
only few, if any, of those around. But inventors 
arc a lioi>eful race, and though some who suffer 
such a disap pointineut of all their hopes may never 
recover from it, there is no doubt many recommence 
their experiments and elaborate other mventions 
from which they expect the same, or even greater, 
realities of wealth and happiness. 

Another class of readers who fro(|iient the library 
are those who come solely for jairposes of study. 
These are attracted by the range and number of the 
volumes it contains dealing with science in all its 
branches. Many students of science do not know 


of its existence. Those who do are freq^uent visitors, 
and appreciate fully the advantages they j}ossess in 
the perfect freedom of reference to all the books 
upon its shelves. Here you see a student from one 
of the London technical schools or science colleges 
reading up some special points of difficulty that 
may have arisen in connection with his studies. 
There is a young fellow, who has just returned 
from the goldfields of Soutli Africa, deep in the 
latest treatises upon gold-miuing and metallurgy. 
Men who are writing text-books, or less important 
literature, are to be found here as studentvS, obtain- 
ing matter for their yet unwritten pi'odnctions at 
those fomitaiii-heads of scientific literature — the 
proceedings and journ.als of scientific societies. 

The current literature with which the tables of 
this library are so lavishly endo\ved also attracts 
a very large number of readers connected either 
by profession or in the way of business with the 
sciences, or applications in arts or industries, with 
which these j)apers and magazines deal. 

A man must be an unusually good linguist to 
reap the fullest benefit from this library. English, 
French, and German are essential ; since it is the 
peoples of these three tongues wlio lead the world 
in science and in the manufacturing arts and in- 
dustries. But books and papers and journals in 
Italian, Eussian, and Scandinavian ai^e also to be 
found ; and thus a knowledge of practically all 
the languages of Europe is the chief qualification 
for him who would make the most of his oppor- 
tunities here. 

There are few English .studenta of science or 
technology who possess such, linguistic knowledge ; 
and the majority of readers here confine them- 
selves to the literature in their own tongue. But 
a considcrahle proportion do avail themselves of 
the foreign books and papers ; and doubtless the 
greater attention now being paid to the teacli- 
ing of at least two modern languages to science 
students will load to greater use of the works of 
foreign origin in this library as the years pass on. 
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was an awkward moment for both, 
l^^ij particularly for the man who laid 
of his tongue. He did tlie 


, ■ best he could, however; and, after 

he had explained matters a little, 
' ‘ ^ ' busied himself in an attempt to 

; ► ’ reduce the room to something like order. By the 

time ^ had finished, the Annamite hoy had re- 
r ■' . turned with the package from the doctor, and it 
\ was necessary to cook something for the sick 
\ - man.. In this way Duchesne found himself kept 
tv , busy until darkness fell; and for the aame reason 
I tKjt untile he had himself partaken of a 


wretchedly inadequate evening meal, cooked by the 
native boy, and had made his patient comfortable 
for the night, that he had leisure to appreciate 
the strange position in which he was placed. 

As a matter of fact, his lot for the following 
week was by no means an enviable one, Hia 
patient was at first incapable of anything ; after- 
wards, when he could talk, lie was by turns 
morose and aggressive. As for any gratitude to 
the man who in reality had saved his life, he 
showed none ; if he felt any he managed to con- 
ceal it very eiTectaall}^ Upon Duchesne, however, 
when the young man had in a great measure become 
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accustomed to liis position, this exercised little or 
no e fleet At first lie did not care very much 
wbetlier lie won the old man’s liking or not His 
one aim and idea was to help him to recover from 
the wound he had inflicted upon him. But, strange 
though it may seem to say so, in spite of the other’s 
siillen temper, or, at other times, in spite of his out- 
breaks of ferocity, he found himself being drawn 
in some inexplicable fashion towards him. There 
W’as something about the old man that appealed to 
him— a loneliness, a peculiar association with some 
dim and almost forgotten past that was as diflicult 
to analyse as the reasons that gave rise to it. 

Witli Desrolles the case was in its effect rather 
similar, though widely different in the means 
by ■which he arrived at it. To his surprise, he 
found himself after a while liking to have the 
young fellow about, and beginning to dread 
the day when it would become necessary for him 
to leave. It is possible he knew that when the 
other was gone he would never find an audience 
who W'Ould listen so patiently when he embarked 
on his tirades against the government ; no one 
who would pay such attention while he gave 
utterance to his utterly irrational plans for alter- 
ing the existing order of things, and for restoring 
France to her old fame as a monarchy. Had he 
been taxed with it he would probably have denied 
the assertion with a tine flow of language, and: 
have even been prepared to prove as mneli at the 
point of the sword. But in his heart tliere was 
without doubt a small spark of gratitude, and, if 
the truth must be told, also of shame. Hot once, 
but times out of mirnber, he had tried conclusions 
witli. other men in the same way and had never 
auffored defeat. More than once his victims had 
been young men, and when tliey had died the 
authorities had been foolish enough to attempt to 
make trouble for him. How he had been beaten, 
and badly beaten too, by a boy whom he had 
boasted he would ciuish between his finger and 
thumb. He could not understand how it was 
that he liad been defeated ; but he felt sure that 
if the duel were to take place again he could 
reverse the position of affairs. Only let him get 
well once more, and he would spit him like a 
pigeon. But as this thought came into his mind 
the young man entered the room, bringing the 
bowl of broth he had been preparing, As he 
came over Besrolles looked ux> at him. On 
second thoughts, he was not riuite sure that he 
ivonid carry out his threat. The young man was 
not a bad sort of fellow ; he had pluck at any 
rate, and that was something, he told himself, in 
these degenerate days. Consecprently he took the 
T)Owl almost savagely from his nurse’s hand, and 
ha^ung tasted what it (!ontained, busied himself for 
the next few minutes grumbling at its poorness. 
Duchesne smiled, but did not contradict him. He 
knew his man by this time, and could make allow- 
ances for his little ebullitions. 

Seven days later the doctor announced that the 


old man was well enough not to require a nurse 
any longer. He informed him of this fact, and was 
bidden peremptorily to mind his own business. 
Consequently he left the liouse in a rage, and en- 
countered the younger man, who had been into the 
town, on his homeward route, 

‘You really think he can safely be left?’ in- 
quired the latter when the other had told him the 
decision he had arrived at. 

‘He is as safe as he ever has been in his life,’ 
replied the doctor ; ‘and, if you will allow me to 
say so, it is all due to your careful nursing. You 
needn’t be afraid that you’ll be thanked for it, 
however. He hasn’t an ounce of gratitude in his 
constitution. As likely as not as soon as you 
have left him he will find another cause for a 
quarrel, and be sending you a second challenge 
before you can clear out of the country. By the 
way, have you discovered any news of that lost 
relative of whom you spoke tome?’ 

‘ Hot a word. I cannot find any traces of him. 
But then that is scarcely to be wondered at, for it 
is pretty plain to me now that he must have lived 
here under an assumed name,’ 

‘But how do you know that he lived here at 
all? Might he not be in Planoi?’ 

‘ It is possible, of course ; but be wrote to my 
father froni Haiphong many years ago. It is very 
strange that I can hear nothing of him, for I have 
made all sorts of inquiries of all sorts of people.’ 

‘You deserve better fortune,’ said tbe doctor, ‘in 
return for your goodness to that old curmudgeon 
yonder. If I can be of any assistance to you I 
trust and hope you will command me.’ 

Duchesne thanked him for his courtesy, ami went 
on along the jungle-path iiiitil he came to Desrolles’a 
‘go-down,’ 

He found the owner seated in the veranda read- 
ing a tattered old Parisian newspaper. He had by 
this time quite resumed his old style of living and 
also his old fashion in dress. With it had come 
back all his former love of sarcasm, and that 
haughty, insolent maimer which had caused him 
to be hated and feared in the settlement for so 
many years. 

Duchesne went up the steps, and, after comment- 
ing upon the heat, seated himself beside him, 

‘I regret to inform you/ he saidj ‘that it wdll 
be necessary for me to leave you to-morrow morn- 
ing. The doctor has told me that there is. no 
longer any necessity for me to intrude ray presence 
upon you.’ 

‘ The doctor is a meddlesome fool,’ answered 
Desrolles hotly ; ‘ and I shall take the earliest 
opportunity of telling him so, But of course it is- 
natural you should desire to leave me. This place 
is not fit for the accommodation of a pig, much 
less a man. It is my inkfortmie that, after the 
services you have rendered me, I am unable to 
make you some better return j but in this cursed 
country the wise man does not ' look for any 
reward. Personally I have long ceased to do so.’ 
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do not desire one,’ said Ducliesne simply. 

<In that case yon are eyeii more singular than 
usual,’ the other replied. ^ In my time I have met 
many men, hut never one who did a kindness 
lor another and did not expect to get scaneihiiig 
back.’' ■ '■ . ’ ■ '■ , 

‘ I fear you have a poor opinion of your fellow- 
men.’ 

‘ The very poorest possible,’ he answ^ered can- 
didly ; ^aiid small ’wonder. But there — that doesn’t 
afibct the matter at issue. Why must you leave 
me V 

^Because I have my work to do/ ans’wered the 
youth, * and my time is limited.’ 

‘ I think I understood you to say on the day — 
here Desrolles paused for an instant, and the old 
nasty look came back into his face at the recol- 
lection — ^well, on the day of my accident, that 
you had come to Tonking in the hope of discover- 
ing traces of a missing relative.’ 

^ That is so/ said Buchesnc. ‘ I came out here to 
find an uncle who disappeared from France twenty- 
five 3^ears ago. So far my search lias been quite 
without success. ' If the man in rpiestion came here 
he must have changed his name at once, and after- 
wards have disappeared ’^vithout leaving a single 
trace of his "whereabouts.’ 

‘In this country a man may disappear at a 
moment’s notice/ returned Desrolles. ‘ It w’'ould be 
impossible to hud a more convenient place. But 
tell me more about this undo of yours. It is just 
possible I may be able to help yon. Remember, I 
am one of tho oldest inhabitants of the coimi-iy. I 
•was here with Gamier in seventy-three, and have 
never been out of it since. If your relative spent 
any time in the coloiij, it is a franc to a centime 
1 dudl remember him,’ 

, This aspect of the affair had never struck 
Duchesne, and ho hastened to make the Lest 
j) 0 ssiblc use of it 
‘lie was tho Count de Ckiirvanx.’ 

De.srolleQ thought lor a few moments and then 
shook his head. 

‘I know nothing of him under that name/ ho 
said; ‘hut, as you said just now, he is almost 
certain to have dianged it fur another. Titles are 
not of mucii account here.’ 

He paused again for a few moments. 

‘You say lie was your uncle ? On your mother’s 
side of course, since your name is Duchesne?’ 

‘ I ’m afraid in a certain sense I misled you. He 
was my futheFs eldest brother.’ 

.Desrolles gave an involuntary start. 

. .^Your father’s eldest brother?’ he cried, ‘Do 
you meah to tell me you are a De Ckirvainx?’ 

‘That is -my real name/ said the youtli. ‘But 
why does it excite ^"'ou so? Are you accxuaintcd 
with the, family r 

^ ‘ By lypute^ of course/ the other ans-wered, ‘ Who 
■k not? But why do you deceive me? I thought 
you csalled yourself' ‘Duchesne ? ’ 

- ‘I do/ the young man replied,, a slight colour 


rising in his face. ‘ It was only a year ago 
that I learned it w\as not our real name/ 

‘For what reason did he adopt it?’ 

‘If you knew anything of Baoul de Clairvaux’s 
life and the circumstances wdiich eventually 
drove him out of France you would not ask that 
question.’ 

Although it \YaB evident that he tried hard to 
prevent it, Desrolles’s face grew black as tbunder. 

‘Puf&a-, young man! lie mciy not. have been 
ail you say— he had his excuses.’ 

Duchesne; gazed at him in blank amazement. 

‘What do you mean? ’he asked. ‘How^ do you 
launv that he had excuses ? ’ 

Desrollc^s, however, had recovered his composure 
by this time. 

‘I don’t kiiowt it/ he answ^ered hastily. ‘I am 
only judging his case by many others. But tell 
me more. You say your father changed his name. 
Perhaps he stepped into his brother’s shoes?’ 

‘There were no shoes left to step into/ said 
the young man. ‘My uncle squandered his entire 
fortune ; and ni}^ father, -avIio w^as the soul of 
lionour. surrendered his own pi'ivatc means to 
pay his debts. The year following he married 
my mother on "wliat little w\as left, and settled 
himself in Rouen, "where he died four years later, 
leaving his wddow and her two children totally 
unprovided for. Oau you. ^yonder that we do not 
reverence the name of Raoul de Glair vaux ? ’ 

He paused, and during the interval Desrolles 
rose and walked a little -way up the veranda. 
'When he returned Duchesne thought lie could 
see traces of tears in liis eyes. 

‘Your story is most affecting/ he said. ‘And 
pray, how’ did you all live after— after — v»xdl, after 
your father’s death?’ 

‘As best we could/ replied the young man; 
‘thanks to a brave mother, who worked her 
lingers to the bone to keep and educate us. 
My mother’s' case was the more sad because I 
have good reason to feel certain her marriage with 
my father had been a family arrangement — she 
herself loving the man whose wickedness had 
driven him out of France. But you look pale. 
What is the matter? Are you feeling ill?’ 

‘Hothing. It is nothing/ cried Desrolles, turn- 
ing his face away. ‘Only a pas.smg twinge— that 
is all. I shall be better in a moment.’ 

Both were silent for a few moments, each, occit- 
pied with liis own thoughts. Then Desrolles gave 
a little preliminary cough. 

‘ And W'hat is your object now in trying to fiml 
this mauvais sujet?^ he asked. 

‘Cannot you guess?’ asked Duchesne. ‘Ydiy,. 
six months ago he became the lieir to a magnifi- 
cent property and as fine an income as any man 
can boast in France.’ 

‘ Good lieavens 1 This is very interesting. And, 
pray, who left it to him?’ 

. ‘All old aunt who could surely, nevei? have heard 
of his misdeeds.’ 
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‘'And if lie not to be found — or is dead — wbat 

tljenr 

^ It all passes to my sister and myself as the next- 
of-kin. If lie is dead we sliall be riclier tliaii 
ever dreamed of.' 

[ But yon will Have to prove liis death, will yon 
not P ^ ^ ■ 

‘ That is why I am here. Monsieur Desrolles, 
you can liave no idea wliat his death will mean to 
ns. If I can prove beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that the man no longer lives, I shall be Coiuit de 
Glairvaux j my mother will dwell with me in the 
old house where our race have lived for the last 
five hundred ^mars ; ray sister, who loves a poor but 
good nnm, will have a dowry that will enable them 
to marry and achieve their hearts’ ambition ; and 
then I shall be able to wed the girl to whom I am 
betrothed, and wliom I love better than life itself. 
And to think that all our happiness should be 
dependent on the life of a man who has never been 
known to do a good deed since he was horn T 

‘ You speak straight, my young friend. And 
what if he lives P 

‘ In tliat case I shall tell him what I have dis- 
covered. He will then be able to return to France 
and resume his old career of shame.’ 

^And by so doing he will deprive your mother, 
your sister, to say nothing of yourself, of the wealth 
you speak of, and tlic happiness you would all find 
in it. 33o you mean that you would be as quixotic 
as that?’ 

‘ Why If he is alive the money is his 

—-not ours. WY liave no sort of right to it.’ 

‘But surely to a clever man it would not be 
dilficiilt to find the proof you require. There are 
hviiidreds of ineii in this colony wlio, for a reward, 
would swear tliey were present at his death. Have 
you thought of that?’ 

Ducliosne rose from his seat and said haughtily : 
‘I do not know such men, monsieur.’ 

‘I beg your paixlon,’ answered Desrolles, with a 
meekness that vras far from being usual with him. 
‘ I had no desire to ofiend you. 1 only wish tliat 
it were possible for me to assist you to find the 
man you want But as you do not know under 
Avhat name lie passed out here, and I have no idea 
what he was like, I ’m afraid I cannot help you. 
YiiXi have no photo of him, I suppose?’ 

‘ Thai I have/ replied Duchesne, as he produced 
a leather pocket-book, which he opened, ‘It is the 
only one we could obtain, and it was taken in 
Paris ill the year sixtj. Photography wfis not as 
perfect as it is now, but my mother declares it to 
be a good likeness as he was at the time.’ 

Desrolles took the picture and glanced at it for 
a few secoiuls. Then he luuideil it hack, saying as 
he did so : . 

‘No, I’m afraid I cannot help you.’ 

Duchesne gave a little sigh as he replaced the 
photograph in hi.s pocket. 

. ,‘It is like looking for a needle in a bundle of 
• hay/ he said. ‘However, for my mother’s sake, I 


will not give in. It wouhl break their hearts if I 
were to come home empty-handed. They worked 
so liard to help me to find the money to undertake 
the journey that Heaven surely could not let it be 
altogether fruitless. It would be better to find the 
man himselL’ . 

At this juncture Desrolles made an excuse and 
went into the house. For the remainder of the day 
he was strangely silent. It was plain that he ha<l 
something on his mind. After tbe evening meal he 
sat in the veranda smoking cigarette after cigarette, 
the very essence of ill-humour. Towards ten o’clock, 
however, he seemed to have made up his mind ; 
and when the young man had gone to beil and was 
asleep, he rose and went to an old native chest 
standing in the corner of the room, where he began 
searching for something among its contents. Hav- 
ing found wliat he vaulted, lie glanced at the bed 
where Duchesne was sleeping peacefully, and donned 
his liat. A moment later he had left the house and 
was iTiakiiig his way as fast as he could go thi’ough 
the jungle towards the town. As he walked lie- 
talked to himself in a fashion that had long since- 
become familiar to him ; and a bystander, had 
there been one near enough, might have heard him. 
mutter somctliing to the following effect : 

‘The lad says she loved me. Ah i who should 
know that better than I? And all these years she 
has led a life of poveiiy when, hut for my sin, she 
might liave had so much. But I can make amends 
to her now, Thank God I can make amends, and, 
what is better, without her knowing it. And for 
me— wliat ? This mone}^ that has been left is mine. 
YTth it I could get out of this hell and lead the 
old life once more. But there, wliat would it benefit 
me? By this time all . tho.se who knew me will 
be dead. And she must be considered. Slie loved 
me once ; perhaps she even loves me a little , 
now. No, no ! If it can be done they shall 
have it all.’ 

After a quarter of an hour’s walking he entered 
the town and made his way towards the house wdiere 
dwelt the iiian he desired to see. Ascending the 
steps into the veranda, he knocked upon the door. 

AYIio i.s there?’ a voice inquired from within. 

‘It is I — Desrolles,’ answered the man outside. 
‘I must see you at once. I have business of the- 
utmost importance witli you.’ 

‘Monsieur Desrolles?’ said ■ the householder, as 
lie opened the door to admit the man of whom 
he stood in such awe. ‘Gome inside, man a.mi^ 
and tell me to wduit happy chance I am to attribute 
the honour of his late visit '? ’ 

Desrolles did as he was desired, and having been 
ushered into the other’s • sitting-room, sat down, 
placing a small packet of papers on the table as he 

did BO. 

‘Forgetful as the ^vorld is in such matters, perhaps 
you still 1 ‘emcmher our dear Despard/ lie began m 
soon as the other had seated himself — ‘poor Despard, 
who died three years ago of fever?’ ; 

‘Of course I recollect him,’ replied the other.. 
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‘How could it "be otlierwiise ? Was lio not my best 
friend? We lived in tins bouse to^^etlierd 

‘That was so,’ said Dosrolles. ‘How, tell me if 
it (lid not ever occur to you at one time that be 
must have been a great man in France?’ 

‘ It is possible,’ said the little man, ‘ But, at tbe 
same time, I’ — ^ 

‘It is {^uitc certain that he was/ corrected Des- 
rolles ; and then added with conviction, ‘be re- 
peatedly told me so, I knew it from the first. 
He was the Count de Clairvaux,’ 

‘The Count de Clairvaux ! How could that 
he? I thought he was’ 

‘Never mind what you thought,’ broke in Des- 
rolles ; ‘ that has nothing whatever to do with it. 
If you do not believe me, let me tell you that when 
he died he gave me certain letters — here they are 
— which conclusively prove what I say to be true. 
You may examine them for yourself,’ 

The other untied the packet, and one by one 
read the faded, musty letters it contained. 

‘These are certainly letters to the Count you 
mention. But ’ 

’ ,‘I do not want any “huts/” said Desrolles 
imperiously. ‘I tell you the man rvas Count de 
Clairvanx. He thld me so, and I always suspected 
it. If he were not, why should he have these 
letters? In what year did he come toTonkiug? 
Answer me that’ 

‘In 1873,’ replied the other. 

‘Yery good. So did the Count, as I am in a 
position to prove,’ 

‘But you do not really believe that our friend 
Despard was ’ 

^Mon cm?', I do not say I believe anything. 
I simply assert that Despard vxts the Count 
de Clairvaux. On this point I am not to ]je 
moved. If you doubt my word you insult me, 
and I will send my friend Garuiac to wait upon 
you to-moriow morning. You know my reputa- 
tion, I think.’ 

The other changed front immediately. 

‘I do not doubt what you say for a moment,’ 
he hastened to explain. ‘If you assert that 
he gave you these letters, I am convinced of his 
identity.’ 

‘That is good. I am ckdighted to boar that you 
are reasonable. In that case you would, of course, 
be prepared to swear that he left those letters in 
your care?’ 

. ‘But he did not !’ 

'■ ^Sapfisti! Am I to understand that you’ 

' ■ *'Do you mean that I am to say that Despard 
left these letters with me when he was dying?’ 

- ‘Exactly, when he was dying. Tlie fact of the 
. matter is, there is a young man in Haiphong just 
.now who is the Oouutls heir. If De Clairvaux is 
dead he inherits everything. Tliej’-’—his mother, his 
sister, and himself*— have been in abject poverty for 
years, and now a windfall has come to De Clairvaux, 
which will pass to them on his death. How, I 
happen to know that De Clairvaux is dead.’ 


The other scratched his chin and looked at 
Desrolles out of his sharp eyes. 

‘I think I understand,’ he said at length. ^ You, 
yourself, are De Clairvaux, and you want to help 
this young man.’ 

‘My name is Desrolles/ broke in the old man, 
bringing his hand down on the table with a burst 
of fury. ‘ But I want this young man, in whom 
I take an interest, to iinderstand that his iincle is 
dead— but not through me. Do you understand ? 
You must hand him these letters which were left 
you by our Mend Despard, and if necessary tell 
bim, wiiat is quite true, that the latter died in 
your arms, leaving these papers with you. Such 
an action cannot prejudice you at all. If you do 
not care to serve me’- 

‘ Pardon me,’ said the other. ‘ I will serve you 
with great pleasure. Let it remain as you say. 
Send your young friend to me, and I will talk to 
him.’ 

Hext morning Desrolles greeted Duchesne with 
a smiling face. 

^ Bon jour i mon cmij he said ; ‘I have an idea for 
yon. I have been thinking over what you told me 
last night, and have come to the conclusion that 
1 do know something of the man of whom you 
told me. If I niistake not^ he passed here under 
the name of Despard. At any rale there is an old 
fellow living in the town Amnder by the name of 
Dupre, with whom he was on intimate terms, and 
ill whose house he lived for some considerable 
time, even if he did not die there. I do not say 
so authoritatively, but I think it is just possible 
that this Despard and the man you seek might be 
one and the same person. At any rate there can 
be no harm in your going tliere to inquire.’ 

Duchesne did as he was advised, and an hour 
later returned to the bungalow nearly beside him- 
self with joy. 

‘Ob, how can I thank you for the advice you 
gave me ?’ he cried in an ecstasy. ‘There can be 
no doubt that the man you knew as Despard was 
my uncle, the Count de Clairvaux. I have the 
letters and papers he left with his friend to prove 
it. I have also the certificate of the doctor who 
attended him on his deathbed, and of the clergy- 
man who performed the ceremony at his burial. I 
cannot make you believe how grateful I am to you. 
On Thursday next I return to France ivith my 
news. Thank God, my rnotlier and sister are now 
provided for, and my journey has not been in vain 
after all.’ 

‘I offer you my felicitations/ said De.srolles, but 
with an effort. ‘ I trust this new-found prosperity 
may prove a blessing to you.’ 

‘God grant it may/ answered the young man 
devoutly. 

‘ So our old friend Despard proved after all to be 
what he pretended — an aristocrat/ said one func- 
tionary to another on the Thursday following— the . 
same day, indeed, that the young man whom they 
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bad known as Duchesne hade the Colony of Ton- 
king farewell 

‘Well, well 1 it shows how mistaken we are all 
liable to be/ retiuuied the other. *Now, if youj 
my clear Desrolles, had been found to be a noble 
seigneur I should not have been surprised. You 
have the grand manner.’ 

‘That shows again how easily one may be mis- 
talvcn,’ said Desrolles. ‘ I am nothing in tlie world 
---literally nothing, and I am not going to pretend 
to be more.’ 

‘You are unusually modest to-day, mon ami^* said 
the other. ‘ Pray, fiirnish us with the reason.’ 

‘I am suffering from tlie effects of a charitable 
action/ replied Desrolles, ‘and it irritates me.’ 
Then, with a bow, he left his friends and made his 
way through the jungle towards his own desolate 
abode. Beacliing it, he stood in the veranda and 
looked for some moments at the sun, whieli was 
fast disa|>pearing behind the jungle trees. 


‘She loved me/ he said to himself, very slowly ; 
‘she loved me ! ’ 

Meanwhile the mail-boat was steaming across the 
sunlit seas, carrying with her the young man who 
had arrived I-Ienri Duchesne, and was returning 
Count de Clairvaux. 

Scarcely a clay passed but he thought of the man 
he had left behind him, and wlieii he readied home 
he brought tears into his mothers eyes with his 
description of that rugged old duellist wdiom he 
had tamed by kindness, 

‘ Poor Desrolles/ he said ; ‘ I wish I. could have 
persuaded him to accompany me. I tried, but 
he would not hear of it. “Here I Lave lived, and 
here I shall die/’ he said. And I believe lie means 
it. However, we will never forget the help he 
gave us ; will we, dearest? For, remember, had it 
not been for liini, it is just possible I should never 
have heard of my good fortune.’ 

: Little did he guess how near he was to the truth. 


WOOD-PIGEON SHOOTING OY"ER DEOOTS. 



HEN tlie season for pai’ti'idge and 
plieasarit has closed, but the wintry 
Febiaiaiy weather or cold winds of 
early ^larcli still debiir sportsmen 
from entering upon the delights of 
spring sports, tlie guns are often 
laid aside with great reductance, for men feel that 
hunting alone is a poor substitute for the varied 
pursuits of the winter months. As a matter of 
fact, however, though game is out of season, there 
is no reason why excellent, if uiiaristocratic, shoot- 
ing slioiiH not be enjoyed for some weeks longer 
by any who care to brave the exposure necessary 
to obtain a good day’s wood -pigeon shooting. 

All througli the winter huge flocks of wood- 
pigeons frequent the large woods of the southern 
counties of England, which, as the weather be- 
comes warmer, break up, a few birds remaining 
to breed, but the majority returning to their 
northern homes once more till tlie approach of 
%viuter shall again drive them south in search of 
food. In the .early days of winter these Hocks of 
pigeons finished off the acorns that tlie pheasants 
hud left, and attended the late-sown fields of 
wheat and beaus. Nor, when the snow fell, were 
they averse to making a meal of the green tops 
of turnips that showed above the white covering 
and afforded susteuauce for all the half-frozen 
denizens of the woods and fields ; then away to 
tlie early young clovers, picking out the eyes’ 
of the little plants and doing incalculable damage 
to the grouing crop, until they finally dispersed 
for tlie summer season. 

At all these times, and in all these places, it 
Is quite possible for a sportsman to make a bag 


of the birds if he set about it in the right way, 
though the pigeons are most accessible wlieii feed- 
ing on the turnips. Still, that fare sadly spoils 
tlieir flavour ; besides, there are, I imagine, 
few men wdio care to "risk their health for the 
sake of shooting wood-pigeons from a snowy 
retreat in a ditch. However, although, as we 
have said, they are more accessible then than at 
any other time, those who know how to set about 
it can make a very fair bag of them at any 
season if only they can find their feeding-ground ; 
for wood-pigeons, when once they have chosen a 
field or spot, will not lightly give up attending 
it, and unlevss some unforeseen change in the 
weather takes place, the sportsman can rely upon 
the regularity of their movements. 

Of course, the first thing to do on reaching 
the feeding-ground is to select the most suitable 
site for a hut from whicli to shoot, and a gi’eai 
deal depend.^ upon the choice of a fitting jflace ; 
for, unles.s it he carefully chosen, the sportsman as 
likely as not will have the chagrin of watching 
the birds feeding in aiiotlier part of the field or 
alighting on favoured trees just out of gun-shot. 
It is not a difllcult thing, however,, to choose the 
right place, for there is generally some es];)ecially 
tall tree or spinuy which marks the most favoured 
haunt of the birds. 

The sportsman’s next care is to construct his 
hut; but although we use this term as being the 
one most generally applied to the artificial struc- 
ture which conceals the gunner, it must not : be 
inferred that liis place of coiiceahueiifc in any way 
resemblcvs what we are accustomed to associate 
with the meaning of the word. Indeed, although 
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Ills ^ liidti ’ nmat be etlectual and complete, tliore 
must nut be tlie sligbtest approach to a building, 
iiud wliea it is fiaislied the holly, gorse, broom, 
grass, brakes, or oak boughs of which it is composed 
must harmonise so entirely with the surround- 
ing bushes or fence that not even these wariest 
■of birds shall bo able to detect a sign of any- 
thing uiniatiiral A good than is to shape a 
rougii framework with strong boughs first, and 
then, when these are so arranged as to give the 
occupant room to shoot without showing himseU', 
to cut away every twig that is not absolutely 
essential, and iinally to interweave the structure 
with whatever material may be most natural to 
the surroundings until all similarity to a hut has 
been destroyed, and the place appears part of the 
fence in which it is made. The hut should have 
no door, and, if possible, the means of ingress 
.should be along the ditch, with a large bough 
ready to hand to cover the spot when the sports- 
man has gone within. 

. But all these preparations are of little avail 
without proper decoys ; and though there is a 
. great deal of skill to be acrj[uired in the making 
of a hut, it is ^as nothing compai^ed with that 
which can be attained to in the working of the 
decoys. The clumsy blocks of wood rudely carved 
and coloured to represent a wood-pigeon which are 
sold by gunnuikers may be of some assistance in 
a covert (personally, we never found them so) ; 
in tile open they are absolutely useless, Nor are 
tame pigeons much better ; and if the shooter 
cannot get real decoys he hud much better use 
dead or stalled wood-pigeons, although even with 
those he will nut be able to etrect much com- 
pared with what a clever hand can do with live 
decoy -hi ids if these be well trained. Wood- 
pigeons, if taken young, can be very easily reared 
l.>y hand, and become so tame that they will 
freely feed from the hand or mouth of tlieir 
master ; but great care must be exercised to pre- 
vent their being frightened by strangers, or their 
training will be put back, and birds once made 
.shy are very slow to become tame again. If, 
however, they are successfully tamed and geiitl3’- 
bandied they will prove most amiable pets, and 
can be kepjt'in captivity for years. 

For use as decoys they sliould be properly 
■ braced with some soft material, care being taken 
not ..to graze tlie skin nor to fasten the brace too 
. tightly and prevent their breathing. The braced 
' birds should be taken to tlie shooting-ground in 
It snitabie partitioned box or basket, and then 
placed on ^pulley irons’ similar to the *co3'-sticks 
; of the , bird-catchers, though, of course, propor- 
• tionately stronger. They are ])Iaced at a distance 
of" frbm' twenty -five to thirty yards from the 
hut (or even more if the birds be very ahy), 
^ and n string kebps them in communication with 
-• the. occupant of ‘the hut, who, on seeing a hock 
- of pigeons approach, works his cleco^^s preeifsely as 
^ ^ bircboateher, would do, leaving off the instant 


his quarry observes his decoy-birds, as the wiki 
pigeons will then assuredly make for them, and 
wdiile circling round give the sportsman his 
opportunity for shooting. 

The precise moment that the gunner should fire 
must be left to his discretion, though, on the one 
hand, he should wait until ‘ the birds are well 
within reach, and Hying away from his hut rather 
than towards it ; and, on the other bund, he 
must take care lest by ’waiting too long he loses 
a shot altogether by the birds settling down out 
of reach, for it is but rarel^^ that wood-pigeons 
will alight near a fence or ditch. A good deal 
of practice is necessary for even a crack shot to 
get accustomed to the somewhat embarimsing and 
cramped position ; bnt there is a knack that can 
be learnt in this as in every other kind of shoot- 
ing, and when once acquired the sport becomes 
an exceedingly fascinating one. All the accom- 
paniments are so different to what one generally 
finds when shooting in this country that the 
veiy novelty of the thing has a charm of its 
own. Then, too, there are few prettier sights 
than that of a flock of pigeons wheeling round 
or pitching above one’s head to the musical 
whistling of their wings ; and no one could htdp 
being fascinated by the wo.rk when once the 
initial difliculties of constructing tiie hut and 
working the deco^^s have been mastered. 

Wood-pigeoils are proverbially difficult to kill, 
so that a good gim and a straight aim are very 
necessary, unless one is content to see one’s game 
go away time after lime hard hit, but good for 
a mile or so before falling. Unless liit in the 
head or wing it is an astonish iiig thing to see 
how much shot a wood-pigeon will carry away, 
and it is wise to 'miirk’ every bird that goes 
away hit, for they will often settle on a tree 
hard by, to fall dead a few minutes later. 

But besides the wood - pigeons or ringdoves 
proper, there are, in some counties, liocks of the 
smaller kind— stockdoves, as they are called. These 
generally feed and associate with the ringdoves 
during the winter, and can be killed in precisely 
similar fashion ; but though their flight is far 
swifter than that of the ringdoves, they are much 
more easily killed and afford better sport, as they 
are more persistent than their larger cousins, 
and if the spoilsman remain out of sight will 
return to his hut time after time during the same 
day. There is one curious thing that it m well 
to remember, however, in connection with these 
plucky little fellows, and that is, that although 
they may he decoyed with a ringdove on the 
puller, it is quite out of the question to decoy 
a ringdove with a stockdove on the iron ; so that 
it is best to be provided with both kinds if 
piosaible, though ringdoves only will do very well 
if the others are not available. Indeed, it is not 
difficult to decoy the stockdoves with a tame 
pigeon from the cote if no better decoy be forth- 
coming ami one happens to have one of the' right. 
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€oloin*j for of couri?e a fancy-eoloiired bird woiild 
bo worse tlian useless. 

Wood-pigeons are very regular in their hours 
of feeding, though these vary with the time of 
year. But in the winter when one shoots them 
it is a faiily safe rule to reach the ground in 
suiilcieiit time to have all ready for them by 
Imlf-past eight in the morning, as it is important 
not to disturb them to make the but and tbus 


show one’s self ill the neighbourhood; it is not 
often much use waiting after three o’clock in 
tlie afternoon. For those who love to be alone 
with Nature and to themselves without the 
attendant crowd of keexiers and heaters against 
the wildest and wariest of British birds, there 
are many far less profitable ways of spending 
time than in having a day after the wood- 
X>igeons. 


A FAMOUS DUELLIST. 



|J,,NE of the most notorious of French 
duellists at the period of tlie 
restoration of the Bourbons in 
1815, when scarcely a day passed 
without a hostile meeting, was the 
Count de Larilliere, a native of 
Bordeaux. At that time he was a man of about 
thirty-live — tall, well made, and with xxdisbed 
manners. His appearance, indeed, utterly belied 
the recklessness of his disposition. 

One day, as he was ivalking witli a friend in 
the princixial street of Bordeaux, lie saw aiiproacb- 
ing them one of the richest and most respected 
morchauts of the town, with his iiewly-maiTied 
wife on his arm. Larilliere advanced towards 
them, hat in hand, with all the outmird sein- 
bhaice of a wedl-bred man, about to make a 
speech of more than ordinary ]X3liteness. 

beg your x>ardon,’ said he, addressing him- 
self to the nierchaiit, who, with his wife, had 
halted abruptly, ‘but I have just imxdc a bet 
with my friend, wbom I have the honour of 
presenting to you’— liere he introduced his friend 
ill due form— Ubat I will kiss your wife on 
your arm’ — the merchant, knowing the Count’s 
character and reputation, here became deathly 
pale — Lafter having first given you a box on 
the ear.’ 

Baying this, the miscreant stared impudently 
in the face of the amazed meivhant, and in 
spite of all the resistance he eoukl ofibr, put 
both threats into immediate execution. A chal- 
lenge .and a meeting followed, which resulted 
ill the injured part}^ receiving his death- wmund, 
and the aggressor going forth in search of new 
victims. 

In course of time Larilliere bad fought up- 
wards of forty duels, and was able to boast of 
liaving killed no fewer than eleven individuals. 
He was now bent upon making up his dozen, 
after wbicli be proposed to rest, and continue bis 
Xiractice with the new cavalry sabre, to which he 
had taken a strong fancy. This laudable desire 
was not destined to be realised, however, for he 
was himself killed in a duel, under strange 
circumslanees, a few days after the death of bis 
eleventh and last victim. 


Oil the evening of a masked ball at the Grand 
Theatre at Bordeaux, Larilliere was seated in the 
adjoining cafe. It was about eleven o’clock, and 
the Count, not being in a very quaiTelsorne 
humour, was oceuxhed in x>Gacefiilly imbibing a 
glass of xmncli. Suddenly a tall young man, 
wearing a black doiniiio and black -velvet mask, 
entered the room, and strode up to the table at 
which the formidable Count was seated. 

Ho notice was taken of the new- 

comer at first ; but no sooner was he observed to 
.bein the clQ.se vicinity of Larilliere’s table than 
all eyes wcfre attracted towards liiui. lYitliout a 
single preliiniiiary observation, ho seized hold 
of the Count’s glass, threw away the xmnch it 
contained, and ordered the waiter in a loud 
vofee to bring a small bottle of orgeat in its 
Xdace. , ■ ■ 

lYitiiesses of the scene say that at this moment, 
for the first time in their lives, they saw that 
Larilliere had turned jiale. It vras the common 
belief in Bbrdeaiix that during all the years this 
nmn liad been axxplying himself to the work of 
destruction be had never once allowed bis 
couutemince to betray the slightest emotion. 

‘'Scoimdrcl !’ be exclaimed, ^ you do not know 
who I am,’ at the same time making a vigorous 
but unsuccessful efibrt to remove the stranger’s 
mask. 

know who you are perfectly well,’ the other 
i-eplied coldly, forcing Larilliere violently back 
into his seat. 

All present started to their feet, and, without > 
venturing to interfere, anxiously waited the issue 
of this strange provocation. 

AVaiter,’ exclaimed the stranger, *be quick 
with that bottle of orgeat ! ’ 

At this second command the bottle was brought, 
and the masked man, drawing a pistol from his 
pocket, proceeded to address his adversary thus : 

‘Unless in the presence of this comxiany, and 
for my own personal satisfaction, you at once 
swallow this glass of orgeat, I will blow your 
brains out with less compunction than I would 
those of a dog. Should you, however,, comply 
with my bidding, 1 will do you the honour of 
fighting you to-morrow morning.? • ■ . - , . 
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‘Witli tlie salDre'?’ demantled Larilliere, coa- 
viilsed with rage. 

‘ Witli whtifc weapon you i)lease/ replied the 
stranger disdainfully. 

Whereupon the Count swallowed the orgeat, 
evexw one present preserving a deathdike silence. 

The masked man, satisfied with the result, now 
retired, saying in a voice loud enough to he 
heard by all in the room : 

^To-day I have humbled you sufficiently 5 To- 
morrow I iuterul to take your life. My seconds 
will wait upon yon at eight o’clock in the 
moniing. We will fight on the spot wdiere you 
killed the young Chevalier de C— — This was 
the name of the Count’s last victim. 

The following morning Larilliere found himself 
in the presence of a man, no longer wearing a 
mask, who appeared to be some five-and-twenty 
years old, and of a calm and dignified but 
singularly resolute bearing. His seconds were 
two private soldiers belonging to one of the 
regiments of the garrison. They brought weapons 
with them, but Larilliere’s seconds took exceixtion 
to them, at which a scarcely perceptible smile 
passed over tlu^ stranger’s face. 

On taking his position, Larilliere turned to his 
seconds and said in a low tone : 

^ Fot once I believe I have found mj equal.’ 

The combat commenced ; and at the first passes 
the Count was convinced that he had to deal 
with a skilful antagonist. However, his courage 
did not fail him, though at times lie seemed 
to lose somewhat of his customary com].-) 08 iire. 
Lunges and parryings succeeded each other with 
rapidity on both sides. Larilliere had already 
tried Ills usually fatal liiii.shing4hrust more than 
once, but each time only to find his effort turned 
aside by his adversary’s blade. 

Harassed at finding his efibrts unavailiug, he 
insolently remarked to his opponent : 

MYell, sir, at >Yhat hour do y(>u intend to 
kill me?’ 

A momentary silence ensued. Then the 
stranger, who seemed to have profited by that 
slight interval to assure himself that the advan- 
tage lay decidedly with him, cpiietly remarked : 

immediately 1’ 

Bushing forward, he thrust the point of his 
sword through his adversary, who sprang back- 
.wards, tottered, and sank into the arms of his 
•nearest second. 

Flitting his right hand on the wound, the 
: Count' was just able to say : 

'■ ‘That, sir, is not a sabre cut; it is a thrust 
.'With the point. With the sabre I feared no one 
and in a few moments he fell back dead. 

The stranger now advanced politely towards 
the seconds of the man he had slain, and in- 
quired if he was at liberty to depart. 

T;;:,® Will you at least tell us your name ? ’ they, 
asked in reply,’ ■ 

, Lariliiere’s opponent proved to be ^ one of the 


young officers of Biaye, who had determined to 
avenge the murder, as he considered it, of the 
Count’s last victim. When the fact of Larilliere’s 
death became generally known in Bordeaux many 
mothers of families actually had masses said, in 
thankfulness for having been delivered from so 
dreaded a scourge. 


THE EYE OF HEll WEDFINO. 

Hush ! Let me hide my happiness, 

A little while let grief hold sway, 

And sweetness blend with hitte mess, 

Before I give myself away. 

Soon, soon, must pass for evermore 
The scenes of old; new paths I choose;. 

Oh let me count my treasures o’er, 

That winning love’s delights l iose. 

Dear home 1 How all its nooks and trees 
Eecall my childhood’s Joys and tears, 

Mixed with immortal memories 
Of twenty tranquil transient years I 

Familiar sounds of birds and bees 
On summer evenings fair and still, 

Set to the music of the breeze, 

Or twilight tinkling of the rill. 

0 babbling brook, 0 darling glade, 

Old ohiireh beside thine ancient yew, 

AVliere oft my childish feet have strayed, 

I bid you all a last adieu ! 

Bear simple souls, so staunch and true, 

In cottage homes o’er hill and doll, 

A distant home is mine ; to you 
And yours I bid a last farewell ! 

A last farewell I Though all appear 
Part of my veiy being’s whole, 

Linlied with my 'whole life’s sojourn here, 

Knit to each fibre of my soul; 

Linked with tlie golden dreams of youth, 

And all its gay and gladsome things, 

When childhood’s imioeeuce and truth 
Lent to each buoyant day its wings. 

My father smiles, and chides in vain 
The tears my mother’s love lots fall : 

My sister’s heart is wrung with pain— 
Grood-byc ! I soon must leave you all { 

This little hour I give to grief, 

With tender thoughts mine eyes are 'wet ; 

1 almost seem to find relief 
III reminiscence and regret ! 

, One little hour I My woman’s eyes 

With waning childhood’s dews are dim. 

Away ! Love calk t I mufet arise, 

And hasten forth imd follow him. 

J. riUBSOH. 
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A DAY Y"ITH MACAULAY. 

By G. L. Apperson. 


Londoner knows the Albany, 

|| biiiildings, let; out 

in chambers to bachelors, which links 
Burlington Gardeirg to Piccadilly. 
It has been well called ‘a luxurious 
cloister, whose inviolable tranquillity 
affords so agreeable a relief from the roar and flood 
of the Piccadilly traffic.’ In the Albany, in a set 
of cbarubers nnmbered: El, lives in January 1841 
the Bight Honourable Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
Both his History of JMgland and Im peerage are 
yet in the future. At the date named Mr Macaulay 
is known to readers as a brilliant essayist, but to 
the world at large is better known as member of 
parliament for Edinburgh and Secretary at War in 
the TYhig administration of .Lord Melbourne. 

His chambers are comfortably furnished, and 
overflow with books. The hall, the two sitting- 
rooms, and the bedroom are alL walled with 
volumes. On this January morning Macaulay sits 
breakfasting among his books. The room has few 
ornaments heyoiid some line Italian engi*avings, 
bronze .statuettes of Yoltaire and Eoiisseau, and, 
on the man telpiece, a handsome chim in g French 
clock given to the essayist by his publisher, Mr 
Thomas Longman. Macaulay is .seldom without a 
hook, either in his hand or in his pocket ; and 
this morning, as he breakfasts, he turns over the 
pages of a volume of Addison and Steele’s Bgectatoi\ 
reading a sentence or two here, glancing over old 
favourite ]3a.ssages -with a smile of friendly recog- 
nition, and more rarely reading rapidly a whole 
essay. 

Presently he rises from the table and goe.s to his 
desk. As he crosses the floor the shortness of hi.s 
figure suddenly becomes apparent. There is little, 
indeed, in Macaulay’.? 'whole appearance to indicate 
the genius and learning which are en.shrined 
within his biuin. He is short, robust, and xdain- 
looking. His head is massive and his features are 
rugged and homely. YTien in repose his face has 
little animation * hut when he talks it is lit by the 
emotions of the moment, and the deep- blue eyes 
2^0. a— Yol. I. {All BighU 


sparkle with vivacity. A solid, robust individu- 
ality, of untiring energy and unwearying kindness 
and courtesy-— such is Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

Seated at his desk, he begins his labours on an 
article whicli lie is preparing for tlie Edinhirgh 
Review—an article destined ^ to become famous as 
tbe essay on AYarren Hasting.?. His text is tbe 
Life of the great Governor-general of India by 
the Rev. G. R. Glleig, a hook which Macaulay, a 
day or two earlier, described - to tbe editor of the 
Edinhirgh as the Avorst hook that he ever . saw ; 
and accordingly the opening paragraphs of the 
i^evie-w which the es.sayi.st now writes are calcu- 
lated to sting the reverend author with the caus- 
ticity of their comment. A few sheets are drafted 
wutli flowing pen, and then Macaulay rises to 
pre]iare for hk official day. 

The new session of parliament has not 3 "et 
opened, but Macaulay spends a few hours daily 
in Pall Mall. lie emerges from the sechrsion of 
tlie xA^lljany into the full tide of life in Piccadilly, 
and heads for St James’s Street and clubland. 
He looks in at Brooks’s Club for a few minutes, 
and then continues his walk down the street 
into Pali Mall, and so to tlie War Office. Yhth 
Macaulay’s doing.? within the walls of that ill- 
arranged human hive \ve have no concern here. 

Early in the afternoon the right honourable 
gentleman leaves his office, and, after a short 
visit to the library of the Athenreum Club, he makes 
his way Cityward.?. Macaulay knows the where- 
abouts of pretty well every second-hand bookshop 
and bookstall in London, and is almost as well 
acquainted with the stock of each shop as is the 
worthy bibliopole wdio owns it. Book-hunting is ' 
a pursuit that he loves ; and wffien worried by 
the cares of office there is no relaxation so much 
to the minister’s mind as a book-hunt among the 
back-lanes of the City. It would be tedious, to 
follow this afternoon ramble in detail. Macaulay 
calls in at many shops where he is a well-known 
figure and cu.stomer, and turns over the literary 
wuires on many a stall. 

Eesermd,} Jak. 22, 1898. . 
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r»!illiid$ are a .'Specially favourite quarry of the 
liuiuer. Street ballads and songs of every kind 
lie biyys with avitliiy. At one bookstall, at the 
end of his peregrinations this afternoon, he buys 
a bundle of ballads, mostly broadsides, coarsely 
■priiitod and adorned with the rougliest of wood- 
cuts. As he walks along Macaulay notices that a 
small crowd of children, who have taken nuieh 
‘interest in his purchase, arc following him ; and 
to his intense ainusemeut lie overhears them dis- 
cussing among themselves whether or not the 
genikunan is going to sing ! Much to their dis- 
appointment, lunvever, the supposed singer of 
bidlads hails a passing cab, and is swdfily conveyed 
to the Albany. But could the children see him 
as he sits in the cab, his lips moving in nnuttored 
recitation, and his hand occasionally raised with 
declamatory gesture, they would lie still more 
surely persuaded that the short gentleman, if not 
going to sing, -was at least aliout to make a S 2 :)eec]i. 
Macaulay is composing one of those ballads which 
will shortly be famous under the title of Laijs of 
Borne, and as the lines shape themselves 
within the energetic brain, the lips move in time 
and tune to the ^‘higiiig, martial rhytliin of the 
stirring tale. 

An hour or two lutor, Macaulay is dining within 
tiie Instoric walk of Holland House — once the 
abode of Addison and his Countess, and now lull 
of memories of Moore, Crabl)e, Sydney Smith, 
and many another man of light and leading. 
Charles Greville, the clerk of the Goimcil, and one 
or- two other guests, are present at the ho,s[»i table 
hoard over which Lady Holland presides ; but 
the porty is -small, for Lord Ilollaml, to wliom 
Miicaulay pays so brilliant ti tribute in one of 
liis shorter essays, has heen dead only a short 
three mauths. 

■ After dinner the party reassembles in the splen- 
did library, which is one of the glories of Holland 
, House. It is a long gallery lined with books, and 
with a bay window nt eacdi end. Tradition says 
that Addison, when composing, was accustomed to 
walk up and down this gallery, finish ing during 
the operation two bottles of wine, wdiich stood 
one at each end of the long apartment. Macaulay 
describes it as a ^venerable cliamber, in which all 
the antique gravity of a college library was so 



singularly blended witli all that female grace 
and wit could devise to embellish a drawing- 
room,’ 

111 this classic gallery Macaulay is to-nighi in 
great force. Once in the full flow of talk he 
gives his companions few chances to say much. 
He is a brilliant monologist, but knows little of 
the give-and-take of what is truly called conver- 
sation. He touches an amazing variety of subjeci:s. 
Some chance allusion by another member of the 
company happens to start him on the Fathers of 
the Ohiircli, and Macaulay forthwitli expatiates on 
that not too interesting topic. He mentions tluit 
while in India lie had read the writings of St 
Chrysostom, gives the .substance of a long sermon 
by the ‘Saint of the Golden Mouth/ and thence 
travels on to certain obscure x^oints in history, 
until Lady Holland, tiring of subjects of this 
kind, interrupts the dow, and sliuuls the talker 
on to a new track of idc?as by saying, ‘Pray, 
Macaulay, Avhat wa.s the origin of a doll?' Wlien 
wore dolls first mentioned in history?’ 

Macaulay at once replies by exxdaining that the 
little girls of ancient Rome had dolls, which they 
offered up to Venus when they reached a emtaiu 
age, and quotes Persius in yupx3ort of this state- 
ment. From dulls he gets on to Milmaiik 
of Clmstianiiif, to Strauss’s Life of Ghrist- then 
a conix^mratively new book, and thciiccj to tbe 
.subject of myths in general. jH’acaulay is indeed 
a vroiiderful fount of rare and curlons lore about 
every conceivable subject. His hcarens may feel 
soinewliat exhausted, somewhat siilmierged beneath 
the How of learning and apt quotation ; ljut 
Macaulay leaves ofl‘ as unexhaubtcd and as inex- 
haustible as he began. 

Back once more lii the quiet of the Albany, tlie 
hrilliaiit talker appears in quite a different cliar- 
acter. Before going to bed he sits down to write 
a little letter to one of his iiiece.s. He write.*: a 
real child’s letter in the &imple.st words and phrases, 
and winds it up with a flescription of a ‘nice little 
girl, w-itli a nice little rosy face/ for whojn as a 
reward for good behaviouj', 

Tlioy brought tlio browned jiotatoes, 
xlnd minced veal, riico and hot, 

And such a good bread-pudding, 

All sniuking from the potl 


JOHIST BURNET OF BARNS. 

CHAPTER Vin.— I TAKE LEAVE OP MV FRIEKDS. 


IIB next month w’as, I think, the 
buaiest in my life. For from the 
evening of , my meeting with 
Michael Yeitcli my mind was 
iivmly made . up to go and travel 
abroad, and with this determina- 
. tion came all the countless troubles which a man 
m«et before . he can leave hk home. I w’^as 


bmsy night and day, now down at Peebles, no'W 
riding up Manor and all over tlie Barns lands, 
seeing that all things were in right order ere my 
departure. I got together all ' the money I 
desired, and wdth drafts on the Butch bankers, 
which the lawyer-folk in Edinburgh got for me, 
I was ill no danger of falling into poverty 
abroad. . > . 
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. On Tam Tcm.UI 1 laid tlie mrinagemont of all 
things , in inj ahsGiice ; and Tanij nuiGli impreasod 
by Ilia reapoinaibili ty, tlioiigii ltd was a task wliicli 
lie had really undertaken long before in the later 
years of my faibeibs life, went about his work 
with a serious, preoccupied air, as of Atlas with 
the. world on his slioiihlors. 

Then I had to visit many folk up and down 
Tweed to take farewell; and I had so many 
letters given me to men of standing abroad that 
if I had shdiverod tliem.all I should have had. to 
spend rnoi'c time tlian I cared. One I valued 
more than any otlier, a letter written by Master 
Gilhcrt Burnet of London to a professor in the 
Uiiivej'sity of Leyilen, vvhich T liopeJ Vvould bring 
nn? into the company of scholars. For I had 
changed rny original intention of going to the 
wars ; first, because I fonml on examinatioii that 
in my inmost heart I had that hankering after 
learning which would never be sated save by a 
life witdj some facilities for study ; second, because 
now tbat l avas the sole member of the house it 
behoved liic to bitle on tbo land and see to it, 
and any such tiling as soldiering ■would keep me 
away for too great a time. I sent, too, to the 
College Lilirary at Glasgow for all the books on 
the Low Countiie.s to be had, and spent much 
pinfiliible lime readiug* of tlie history of the 
place and Low the Irnid lay. 

b)iiring those days I was miudi in I he company 
of the new masi-;er of Dawyck, and a most dtdect- 
albie cGinrailc I found him. lie was of a free, 
gvuK?roTi,s nature, and singularly courteous to all, 
high and low, rich ainl pooi* alike. Yet with uU 
ihesc catadleiicies there was mncli that I liked ill 
aliuiit Idm, fo]* he was over -fond of resorting to 
the I a Terns a,t Peebles, where he ’would muddle 
his wUu in the cninpany of his inferiors. 

tie Clime j)0i‘hap3 every third day to Barns to 
ride with m(3 in the haugh, and he would abide 
to .«upperdime or even over-night, making me 
fear for I\Iai*jory’s peace of mind. To Ids sister 
he was most dutiful and kind ; and I was glad to 
think that now the days might be more pleasant 
for lier with her brother in the house. And it 
])leas,ed me to tldnk that when I went abroad 
my lady would be left in no bad keejiing. 

The days, ' tlie sborfc January days, passed 
quieldy over my head, and almost ere I knew 
the time ]ia <1 come for 1113^ departure. And now 
when the hour came so nigh I felt some pain at 
the tlionglit of leaving liome and my hedoved 
countryside for unknown places ; though, to tell 
the truth, such thoughts were not ill to dispel 
b} the onteiuphition uf the. pleasures in prospect. 
Yiit it was wltdi mingled feelings that I rode 
over f.o Dawyck on a sharj) Monday afternoon 
to hid !Marjory farewell 
I found her in the low, dim room looking to 
the west, where she was wont to sit in winter. 
A great fire crackled cheerily on the hearth, and 
many little devices about the place slnnyed a 


■woman’s hand. Hnll}^ with scarlet berries put 
colour into the sombre wuill?, and Marjory her- 
self, fairer than unj' flower, made the firelight 
dull in the comparison. So light and lovely she 
looked as she greeted mo, with her bright hair 
and imfatlioiuahle eyes. 

M have come to see you for the last lime, 
Marjory,’ I .said; M.ounorrow I set out on my 
travels.! 

I am vexed that yon are going away,’ she 
said, and locked at me s-adly ; Mt will be lonely 
in Tweciildale \vitlioiifc you.’ 

•^My denr lass, I will not be long. Two years 
at the lo’iigest, and then I will he home to 3'OU 
and travel no more. Y'^liat say yon, AlarjoryM ' 

^ will be done, Jobn. Yet I would ’ I 
couhl have gone with ;you.’ 

"=1 would jnu could, iiw dear,’ I said. ‘But 
that might scarce he. You would not like, I 
think, to sail on rongli seas, oi’ bide among towns 
and colleges. You love the woods too well’ 

‘lYherever you w^ere,’ said she, with her dear' 
eyes drooped, ‘T would he conient to he.’ 

‘But, f^Iarjory, lass,’ I spoke up cheerful!}^, for 
I feared to make her sad, ‘};ou would not like 
me to stay at home, when the world is so wide 
and so many bravo things to be seen.’ 

‘No, no. I h.ave no love for folks who bide in 
the house like children. I would have 3mu go 
and do galhuilly and come home full of fine- 
tales. But whore do you mean to go, and how 
will yon pass yoiu* time?’ 

‘Oh,’ said T, ‘I go first to Rotterdam, where I 
m.ay rcMside for a wdiile. Then T purpose to vinit 
the. college id Loyilcn to study, for I w'oiild fain 
spend some portion of my time profitably. Aff:er 
ilutt I know not wlmt I will do, but be sure 
that I will 1x3 liome uitliin the two years. For, 
iliough I am blithe to set out, I doubt not tbat 
I will be blither to come back again.’ 

M trust yon may ’not leani in those far-away 
places to look down 0]i Tweeddale and the simple 
folks here, I doubt j’-ou may, John, for you aa*e 
n<3t a steadfast man,’ and at this - she laughed, 
and I blushed, for I thought of m}^- conduct nt, 
Glasgow. 

‘Na}g nay,’ I answered, M love you all too 
well for that. Though the Emperor of Cathay 
were to ofier ma all his treasure to hide away, 
I would come back. I would rather be a shep- 
herd in Tweeildale than a noble in Spain.’ 

‘Brave words, John,’ she cried, ‘brave words 1 
See you hold to them.’ 

Then after that we fell to discussing Michael 
and his ways of amusing himself, and I bade 
ktarjory tell her brother to look in now and 
then at Barns to see how Tam Todd fared; 
Also I bade her tell him that it tvas my wish, 
that he should hunt and fish over my lands as 
much as he pleased* ‘ And see you keep him in 
order,’ I added, laughing, ‘lest he slip to the 
wars:.:vagaia,’. 
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‘Oh John/ she snid with a frightened look, 
‘do not speak so. That is what I fear above all 
things ; for he is restless even here, and must 
ever he ^vandering from one place to another,’ 

■‘Tut, mj’' dear,’ I said. ‘Michael, be sure, is 
too honest a man to leave you again when I am 
off, once I have left you in his care. Have no 
fear for him. But we arc getting as dull as 
owls, and it is many days since I heard your 
voice. I pray yon, sing me a song, as yon used 
to do in the old Jays. ’Twill he long ero T hear 
another.’ 

Slie rose and went without a word to her harp- 
sichord and struck a few notes. Kow, Marjory 
had a most wonderful voice, more like a linnet’s 
than aught else, and she sang the old ballads 
very sweetly. But to>day she took none of them, 
but a brisk martial song which pleased me 
marvellously well I will set down the words as 
she sang them, for I have hummed them many a 
time to myself: 

Oh, if my love were sailor-hrccl 
And fared afar from koine ; 

III periiows lands, by shoal and sands, 

If he were sworn to roam; 

Then, O ! I’d hie me to a skip, 

And sail upon the sea, 

And keep kis side in wind and tide 
i ^ To hear him company. 

And if he were a soldier gay, 

And tarried from the town, 

And sought in wars, through death and sears, 

To win for him renown, 

I ’d place his colours in my lireast, 

And ride by moor and lea, 

And win his side, there to abide, 

^ And bear him company. 

Porsooth a maid, all unafraid, 

) Bhould by her lover he. 

With wile and art to ehcer his heart. 

And bear him company. 

‘A fine promise, Marjory/ I cried, ‘and some 
day I may claim its fulfilment. But who taught 
you the ,song ? ’ 

‘Who but the Travelling Packman or maybe 
the Wandering Jewl’ she sakl laughingly; and I 
knew this way of answer which she used wdieii 
she would not tell me anything. So to this day 
I know not whence she got the catch. 

■ Then \vc parted, not without tears on her part 
and' blank misgivings on my owm. Por the vexed 
. ■ . fpiestion came to disturb me whether it was not 
mere self-gratification on my part thus to travel, 

' \ and whether my more honourable ])lace was not 
at home; But I banished the thoughts, for I 
knew how futile they were, and comforted my 
brave lass as best I could, 

‘ Fare thee well, my love/ I cried as I mounted 
r ;..my horse, ‘and God. defend you till I come again;’ 
and whenever I looked back till I had passed the 
,grMtavem\e I saw the glimmer of Marjory’s dress, 
and pricked in the conscience for leaving her. 



CHAPTER IX.— I RIDE OUT OH MY TRAVELS AND 
FIND A COMPANION. 

T was on a fine sharp morning early in 
February tliat I finally bade good-bye 
to tlie folk at Barns, and forded Tweed, 
and rode out into the world. There 
was a snell feel in the air which fired niy blood 
and made me fit for anything which Providence 
might send. I was to ride Maisie as far as Leith, 
where I was to leave her with a rnnn at the 
Harbour- Walk who would send Iier back to Tweed- 
dale ; for I knew it would be a hard thing to get 
passage for a horse in the small ships which sailed 
between our land and the Low Countries at that 
time of year. 

At the Lyiie Water Ford, Michael Yciteli was 
waiting for me. He waved his hat cheerfully, 
and cried, ‘Good luck to you, John, and >see that 
you bide not too long away.’ I told him of a few 
tilings wdiich I wished him to see to, and then 
left him, riding up the little burn which comes 
down between the Meldon Hills, and whither lies 
the road to Eddleston Water. When I was out 
of sight of him I seemed to have left all my 
home behind me, and I grew almost soiu'owful, 
Ji.t the top of the ridge I halted and looked back. 
Thei’e was Barns among its bare trees and frosted 
meadows, with Tweed winding j)ast, and beyond 
a silvery glint of the Manor coming down from 
its blue, cold hills. There was Scrape with its 
long slopes clad in firs, and the gray house (.)f 
Dawyck nestling at its foot. I saw the thin 
smoke curling up from the little village of Lyne, 
and Lyne Kirk stantling on its whin-covered hrae, 
and the bonnie holms of Lyne Water wliei’e I liad 
often taken great baskets of trout. I must have 
stayed there gating for lialf-aii-hour ; and when- 
ever I looked on the brown moors and woods 
where I had wandered from boyhood, I felt sorrow- 
ful whether I would or no. 

‘But away with such thoughts !’ I said, steeling 
my heart. ‘There’s many a fine thing awaiting 
me ; and, after all, I will be back in a year or two 
to Hie place and the folk that I love.’ So I went 
down to the village of Eddleston whistling the 
‘Cavalier’s Rant/ and firmly shutting my mind 
against thoughts of home, I scarce delayed in 
Eddleston, but pushed on up the valley, expecting 
to get dinner at the inn at Leadburii, which 
stands at the 'watershed, just where the county of 
Edinburgh touches our shire of Tweeddale. The 
way, which is a paradise in summer, was rugged 
and cold at this season. The banks of the stream 
were crusted with ice, and every now and then, 
as I passed, I raised a string of 'vvild-duck, who 
lied noisily to the high wildernesses. 

I came to Leadburn aliout eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, somewhat cold in body, but brisk and 
comforted in spirit. I had Maisie stabled and 
myself went into the hostel and bade them get 
ready dinner. The inn is the most villainous 
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bleak place that I iiave ever seerij and I who 
write this have seen man}'. The rooms are damp 
and mouldyj and the chimney-stacks threaten 
hourly to come down about the heads of the in- 
mates. It stands in the middle of a black x>oat- 
bog, which stretches nig to the Penthmd Hills; 
and if there he a more forsaken countryside on 
earth I do not know it. The landlord, iiever- 
tlieiess, was an active, civil man, not spoiled 
by his fuirroimdings ; and he fetched me an 
excellent dinner-~-a brace of wildfowl and a piece 
of salted beef, washed down with very tolerable 
wine. 

Wlien I had finished, and mounted my horse, 
I found a stranger looking up at me with a 
ghiuce lialf-tpriKzical and half-deprecatory. Then 
he spoke ; 

‘ Ye ’ll be the Laird o’ Barns settin’ oot on your 
traivels?’ 

‘ Good Lord 1 What do you know of my busi- 
ness P I asked ; and as I looked at him I knew 
that I had seen the face before. Of a Sudden he 
lifted his arm to rub his eyebrows, and the 
motion brought back to nie at once a vision of 
excited players and a dry parched land, and a 
man perplexedly seeking to convince them of 
something ; and I remembered him for the man 
who had brought the news to Peebles of the rising 
of Tweed. 

*I know youy I said. ‘ You are the man who 
came down with news of the great Hood. But 
what do you here ?’ 

‘Bide a wee and ITl tell ye. Ye’ll niiiid that 
ye tellt me if ever I was in need o’ ony thing to 
come your way. Weel, I ’ve been up Tweed and 
doun. Tweed, and ower the hills and up the hills 
till there’s nae mair places left for me to gang. 
So I heard o’ your gatin ower tlie seas, and I took 
it into my heid that I wad like to gang tae. Sae 
here I am at your service.’ 

The fellow’s boldnc.ss all but took my breatli 
awajn '•'What in Heaven’s name would I take 
you with me for?’ I asked. ‘I doubt we would 
.suit each Other ill.’ 

‘ Ra, na ; you and me ward gree fine, I’ve 
heard tell o’ ye, Laird, thougli ye’ve heard 
little o’ me ; and by a’ accoonts we ’re just made 
fur ane auither.’ 

Row if any other one had spoken to me in 
this tone I vsliould have made short work of 
him ; but I was pleased with this man’s conduct 
in the affair jiust past, and be, sides I felt I owed 
something to my promise. 

‘But,’ I, ‘going to Holland is not like 
•guing to Peeble.s Fair j and who is to pay your 
passage, m.'in ? ’ 

‘ (')h,’ j^ald he, ‘ I maun e’en be your body- 
'Servant, .sue to speak.’ 

‘I have little need of a body-servant. I am 
used to sliifting for myself. But to speak to 
.the purpose, what use could you be to me ? ’ 

‘Whfit use?’ the man repeated. ‘Eb, sir, ye 


ken little o’ Rieol Pleiiderleith to talk that gate. 
A’ the folk o’ Brochtouii and Tweedsmuir, and 
awa’ ower by Clyde Water, ken that there’s no’ 
his match for rinnin’ and speeliii’ and shootiii^ 
wi’ the musket. I’ll find my way oot o’ a hole 
when a’body else ’ill bide ill ’fc. But fie on me I 
to be bl awin’ my airi trumpet at siccan a speed. 
But tak’ me wi’ ye ; and if I’m no’ a’ I 
say, ye can cry me for a gowk at the cross o’ 
Peebles.’ 

Row I know not wliat posse.ssed me, who am 
usually of a sober, prudent nature, to listen to 
tins man | but .something in his brown, eager 
face held me captive, and his powerful make 
Idled me with admiration. He ^vas honest ami 
kindly — I had had good evidence of both ; and 
hi.s bravery was beyond doubting. I thought 
how such a man might be of use to me in a 
foreign land, both as company and protection* 
I had taken a liking to the fellow, and with our 
family such likings go for much. Nevertheless, 
I was almost surprised at myself when I said : 

‘I like the look of you, Hicol Pleiiderleith, 
and am half- minded to take you witli me as my 
seiWiint.’ ■■■■;. ■ ^ ■ ' 

‘I thank ye kindly, Laird. I kenned ye wad 
dae T. I cam’ to meet ye here wP my best 
claes fur that very reason.’ 

^You rascal,’ I cried— half -laughing at his 
confidence and half-angry at his audacity — MVe 
a good mind to leave you behind after all. You 
talk as if you were master of all the country- 
side. But, come along ; we wdll see if the land- 
lord has not a more decent suit of clothes for 
your back if you are going into my service.’ 

From the landlord at the inn I bought a suit 
of homespim clotlies which by good fortune 
fitted Ricol, and left his old garments as part 
payment. Clad decently, he looked a great, 
stalwart man, though somewhat bent in the 
back, and with a strange craning forward of tlie 
neck, acquired, I think, from much wandering 
among hills. I hired a horse to take him to Edin- 
burgh ; ami the two of US rode out of the yard, 
folloived by the parting courtesies of the host.- ■ 

Ricol rode like a trooper, sitting his horse as 
if he had rarely been out of the saddle in his 
life. ‘lYhcre did yon learn it ?’ I asked him, 
when we were almost into the little town of 
Penicuik. ‘You seem to have been much irsed 
with horses,’ 

‘Ye may wed say that, sir. I’ve ridden a 
horse on places that never a hoof touched afore. 
Ye’ll hae heard tell o’ Talk Linns and the 
sklidders abune ? ’ 

‘Heaven defend nsl’ I cried, ‘ Y'on have 
never ridden there?’ 

‘Ay have 1/ said he grimly, ‘and to wuur 
bits ; but. thae stories ’ill keep till anitlior time. 
It’s no guid to spoil our startin’ by telliip 
wanchancy tales. If ye wad like it, Laird, I 
wad singj’-e a bit glee;’ and when I gave my 
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consent lie broke into one of these wild, stirring 
ballads tlie country folk sing at tlie fairs, and 
from tliis place onward beguiled tlie way witii 
many Guri oils catches. 

When we came to the brae above Rosslyn he 
halted and looked back to where the long-backed 
hills of Tweeddale broke the sky-line, A tender 
look came over his face. ^ There ye are/ lie 
cried, waving his hand, my aiu bonny hills, 
I ken ye every aiie, and inony a time Pve 
wandered among ye. But it 11 he laiig or I 
see yc again, for I’m awa to laigh lands ; but 
111 no forget ye.’ 

I gripped his hand, for his feelings were mine, 
and I honoured the man ; and from that moment 
began a perfect uuderstaiidiiig between the two 
of us. Now I was glad that he had come with 
me, for he shortened the way with stories and 


jests which lie had gathered in his many travel- 
lings, and had me now laughing and now sad, 
but always delighted. 

Of our journey to Edinburgh I liaise little 
else to tell. We came to the town in the 
afternoon, and went through the streets to the port 
of Leith after leaving oiu* horses at the place 
arranged for. I ivas grieved to part from Maisie, 
for I had ridden her from boyhood and she 
had come to know my wa}'s wondrous well. ’W’e 
fomul a vessel to sail the next morn for Rotter- 
dam, and hargaiiiei with the captain for our 
passage. When all had been settled, and v.'e had 
looked our fill upon the harbour and the craft, 
and felt the salt of the sea on our lips, we 
betook ourselves to an inn, ‘ Tlie Tliree Herrings/ 
which fronted the quay, and there abode for- 
the night. 


&ARaOYLES AND A N E S. 

By Saeah Wilson. 







HEN we look up to the rows and 
rows of long level sky-lines made 
by the ridges of our roof-tops, it 
is pleasant to note their monotony 
occasionally broken by crest-tiles of 
an ornamental character. Few of 
us are aware of the xu’ehistoric ancestry of these 
decorative ridges. In the old time before us, 
roofs were covered with sods or thatch, and out 
of these primitive materials grew weeds and 
wild-fiowers, as their seeds were borne on to 
tliem by the ■winds, or carried to them by 
birds, which gave to their outlines the flowery 
effect these ornamental ridge- tiles try to reproduce 
for us. There are, moreover, some other features 
on our roofs well worthy of notice. 

Let us look at some of the old rain-water 
spouts, or gargoyles. It is only recently that the 
word gargoyle has found its way into our diction- 
’ aries. Even technical glossaries of repute passed it 
’ over a few years ago. But now it is not only 
‘ hiciiidecl, but chosen for illustration in lexico- 
' graphical works that are enlivened with w^ood- 
cuts. This advance in public estimation is probably 
the result of the exceptional wave in the ivaters 
. of - sanitary science now passing over us, which 
drawn attention to the maimer our ancestors 
‘ provision for the limitation of one of the 

evils' with which they had to contend. We fmcl 

■ otir 'predecessors not only contrived a means to 
'prevent the dainp that would have ensued if rain- 
watei* had not been diverted from falling off their 

. roofs into the • loiindatiqns of their buildings, hut 
m ' treated these dischal?ging spout-heads from their 

■ '■ i^enUtion. '' Tho application of the term gargoyle 

these contrivances an said to he due to the dragon- 






like character that was at first given to them, coupled 
with the fact that there was a particular dragon 
known by that name that kept the district round 
Rouen in trepidation. Directly tliese fantastic 
spouts came into use they were treated as wo]-ks 
of art, in so far as two ivere never made alike. 
Those who havo studied the subject aver that 
many of them are fine works of sculpture ; and 
they are often so adroitly placed as to bring out 
tbe salient points of a fabric, and conduce to its 
pleasing effect They ivere employed from alioiit 
tlie middle of the thirteenth century, and wt^re 
gradually improved in form and delicacy of design 
and execution. At first they were somewduit short 
and thick, but after a time were made longer, to 
project farther, and with more elegant details. 

Draped figures pouring out tlie waters from 
urns or vases are frequently seen on ancient 
buildings ; hut grotesque animals and strange 
birds are more usual. They are most conspicuous 
when placed at the angles of towers. Tliey 
are, however, quite as frequently found along tlio 
aisles of churches, protnniing from the [)arapets, 
to throw ofl’ the watui\s fulling from the higher 
roofs of the naves. There is one on the roof of 
the aisle of Morpeth Church in which the rain 
pours out of a vessel held by a female figure. 
There are many ancient examples in Yorkshire 
churches, as at Bedale, Wensley, and Speunithorne. 
They form interesting features below the parapets 
of Pope’s Tower at Stanton Harcourt, as ivell as 
on the church close by, peering down into the ripe 
old garden and scanning the distant country. In 
the quaint nook in tho ancient city of Wells 
called the Yicars’ Close, which is approached 
through a hoary archway rich with sculptured 
ornamentation as hoary and impressive,- thern 
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are several elaboratuly carvod gargoyles looking 
down from tlie embattled and open-work pampets 
of a neiglibouring roof upon tlie placid length of 
the close and upon the gabled fronts of the vicars’ 
liouses with their charming oriels, one of which 
represents a hooded monk with a roll in his hand, 
from which the waters issue. There are examples 
in Nurihamptoiishire, in Somerset, at Lostv;ithiel 
in Curiiwall, and, in fme, in jnost counties. In 
Kraiiee and Italy they are still more numerous. 
Kor has ‘the. modern,’ as we have beeix called, 
discarded them. They help to make up the 
picturescpie outlines of the snpm'b chahd in Nor- 
thumberland known as Cra,gside. Craning tlioir 
long necks above the roof-tops of various parts 
the structure, curious creatures look over the 
rocky steeps, the rock-formed steps in the hanks, 
tlie cascading and eddying burns, ilicir ferii-chul 
banks, the sweeps of choicest lieatlior, the flowery 
walks, and tlie great silent stone -strewn moor en- 
circling the grounds, with consideiuble contribu- 
tion to the attractiveness of the building. 

A¥eather-cocks or vanes, or fanes, as they were 
formerly named, are, also interesting features on 
roofs. They have their legends, and can oven 
boast a fulfilled prophecy. There was an old 
assertion, similar in character to many of Mother 
Sliiptoii’s pi'ophecies, that the ball on the lop of 
Bt Rudts Catliedral and tlie vane of Bow Church 
sliould one day be iiiulcr the same roof, which, 
unlikely us it appeared, actually took place wlieii 
iliey lay side by side for i‘epaii*, or additions, 
in a ijomlon foundry. They have a dash of 
cojuicality, too, as wlieii iit the days of Jmnbo’s 
l^jj-jularily a huge elephant was placed as u vane 
u!i a high, water-tower at Colchesti.'r. ''ilieir artistic 
value has been noted au'l made use of in many 
work.s of repute. Even the. late poet-luureate more 
than once gave them a place in his word-pictures. 
In JValJclmj lo ihc Mai/, J ulm asks ; ‘ ’Whoso liouse 
is that I moV And goes on to expL-dn : 

‘ No, not the county member’s with tiie vane : 

X!p liigho? with the yew-tree by it and half 

A score of gables.’ 

And in The Letters the first line reads, ‘Still 
on the tower stood t]n3 vane.’ In Aiihiefs Field, 
loo, there i.s mention of a blazing wyvern that 
‘ weathur-cock’d the spired 
Longfellow, likewise, used them often as touches 
of enrichment. The Academy on the Hill of 
Science, in the Poefs Tale, has a belfry crowned 
with a ‘vane of brass;’ the village, church spire, 
in Tke Ckildrm of the Lord^s Biipiicr, is tipped witli 
a vane of metal ; Paul Revere ‘ saw the gilded 
wcailior-cock swim in the moonliglit’ when he 
galloped into Lexington ; sunsets gilded the vanes 
on the chimneys in the little village of Grand 
Prd I and on the farm-builclings of Benedict 
Belief ontaine, over the thatched roofs and the 
corn-lofts and the dovecots, ‘ in the variant breezes 
Jiumberiess noisy wcaiher-coeks rattled and sang of 
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mutation.’ And it would be easy to lengthen this 
list from the pages of other poets. The cock is 
regarded as a representative of the one tlnat crowed 
on the morning that Peter denied liis Master, by 
those wdio find types in all architectural feature.s. 
Tho instrnineiit of martyrdom of the patron saints 
of some churc'lies are chosen for vanes, as in the 
case of the gildiron of Bt 'Lawrence at Bishopstonc 
Church, Herefordshire. Heraldic devices are still 
mure fre<piont 5 especially on old manor - Iioubos. 
Banner-sluiped vanes are also very general. These 
arc .survivals of the obi custom of displaying the 
licraldry of a proprietor on the banner that he 
unfurled on his lopmosb tower, or rather an ap- 
plication of the same mode of proclaiming liis pro- 
prietorship, as many of them arc perforated with 
crests and monograms. Looking up at them from 
the ground, no one would give tliem the credit 
of their dimensions and weight, 'which are really 
very considerahle. They arc often made of gun- 
metal, and weigh several hundredweights. A 
copper vane on West Vale Church, Halifax, 'weigliiS, 
with its cardinal points, twelve hundredweight, 
and tho cock nica-sures between two and three 
feet from beak to tail ; and this is by no means 
an unusual size. 

In ii few instances there may be seen, standing 
out shadow] e.ss against the sky, on the roofs of 
ancient castles, stone tigures of men, life-sized, 
hurling down stones, or discharging arrows, or 
in other ways taking part in the defence of the 
fortress. The.se are thought to have been ]>1aced 
there to give an appearance of a good strong 
g.anison, and to confuse be.sieger.g ivhcn taking 
aim at -such of ilH3 beleaguered as manned tlie 
walls. They are to bo seen boUi in England 
and Bcotland, aiu.l tliey have been noted as w-ell 
on ancient town-gate way. s. There are a score or 
more of tliese stone uairnors on the roofs of tl:ie 
towers of Alnwick Castle. Some of them stand 
on the coping of the battlemonted parapets ; and 
they stood there, looking down into the courtyards, 
or baileys, when tliree Plant agenei kings succes- 
sively rode under the deep-ribbed archways of the 
entrance gateways, and, dismounting, strode into 
the tliick-walled chambers of the keep of the 
ancient Percies ; for they are of great antiquity. 
They are not only on such of the towers as arc 
easily approached, but upon those defending the. 
innermost courtyard. Some, carry shields some, 
have crossbo\vs ; some have lifted large stones,, 
shoulder-liigh ; othcr.s appear to be merely ■watch- 
ing. No two of these are alike, as in the case of 
gargoyles. ; 

The outlines of the gables of some roofs, instead 
of being two slanting lines forming an angle more 
or less acute, are made in steps. This form is^ 
called step-gabled in Engl ami, and corbie-gabled in 
Scotland ; and it possesses an old-fashioned charm, . 
combining movement, dignity, and a pleasant air 
as of salutation and welcome. There are , several 
good exanijdes in Norfolk. The real borne of the 
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corbie-steps, however, is in Scotlainl, where it may 
be considered a national feature. Argyll House, 
Stirling, owes as much to the corbie-stepped 
gables as to the high cone-shaped roofs oh its 
staircase towers for its quaint effect. The cor- 
belled-out hartisans of such edifices as Elcho Castle, 
Berth, would lose much of their indescribable 
character if associated with gables finished in 
a less characteristic manner. Thoiisaiids of brave 
Scots ill distant lands, recalling and picturing to 
themselves the auld house at home, amidst their 
foreign suiTomiclings, think of them with indelible 
delight. The first view Waverlcy had of Tully- 
Veolan maiior-honse, it will be remembered, con- 
sisted of steep roofs and narrow gables with lines 
indented with steps ; and on further acquaintance 
he saw, projecting from the roof among the 
bartisans and turrets, gargoyles in the form of the 
bears which were so lavishly used to decorate 
the building. And, although this is not a sketcli 
of any particular mansion, Sir Walter Scott tells 
us he has iucor|)orated in it the peculiarities of 
various old Scottish seats, and especially features 
to be found in the ancient houses of Warreiider 
upon Bruiitsfield Links, Old Eavclston, Dean near 
Edinburgh, Grandlully, and perhaps Tvaquaii\ 
The great word - painter has not omitted to 
mention there was a gilded bear there, too, ‘by 
way of vane.^ 


So far, we have glanced only at the old-world 
relics upon our roofs. Over and above these we 
have various presentments of our own progress. 
On some roofs we may see anemometers, with 
their balls ‘swimming in the moonlight’ like the 
vane Paul Revere saw as he galloped into Lexing- 
ton, or languidly poised ill the golden sunshine, 
or tearing round and round in tempests ; on 
others we may see lightning - couductoi’s. There 
is an anemometer, for instance^ on the sunimit 
of the highest tower of the keep of Alnwick 
Gastle, high above the heads of the stone warriors 
mentioned as guarding the roofs of many of tlie 
lower towers around it, as well as a liglitning- 
coiidiictor. There are long lines of telegraph 
wires, the gossamers of modern invention, stretched 
across the roofs of thousands of our houses j and 
telephone and electric lighting wires are becoming 
equally general. 

Just as there is ‘a soul above the soul of each 
whicli yet to each belongs,’ as the poet has it, so 
there is above our streets and above our roof- 
tops, frequented only the birds of the air, a 
strange city of gargoyles, vanes, statues, lightuing- 
coiuluctors, fire-escapes, ventilators, advertisements, 
signboards, and miles and miles of wires, crossing 
and recrossing, veiled in ‘ the curling smoke ’ of 
chiuiuoys, with legends and traditions and poetry 
of its own. 


JUST AN EPISCJDE. 

By Flokenck Eugenie Davidson. 

CHAPTER I. 



TE.IED not to show it, but I cer 
taiiily was irritated : my breakfast 
lost its liavour, and I could not 
endure to see Mimsy, just outside 
the dining-room window, revelling 
in the sunshine whicli lapped her 
around as though it loved her, while she fed the 
pigeons and coo-cooed to them in their own soft 
tones. 

■ And there was my sister Priscilla, seated opposite 
me, stabbing me again and again, pitilessly, merei- 
leasly, though unconsciously, until it was a relief 
to hear the crunch of horses’ hoofs on the gravel, 
^ud know that I could leave liomo-vexations behind 
for a time ns I fiew along to visit my patients. 

‘ , On ’ one point I was absolutely determined ; I 
would not marry Mimsy. That is to say, I would 
not ask h&r to maiTy m&. That should at last be 
' settled beyond alteration. I had been working up 
to this conclusion for a long time. Since I became 
her guardian, when she came to me twelve years 
ago, a dainty little maiden of six, the young 
.monkey had woven herself into my life until she 
•was a part of it. And as she grew from childhood 
into womanhood, tall and slim and fair, brighten- 


ing the house with her vSiiniuiiesB and making every- 
one loveu her, I became conscious that some day, 
perhaps before long, she would assuredly be wooed 
and won. 

And now the blows that I anticipated were be- 
ginning to fall ; this was the first y there would be 
a series. And I— under whose care she lived, who 
loved every tone of her happy voice, every touch 
of her soft hand, loved her as I felt sure no other 
man, however worthy and ardent, could ever love 
her — would not even try to win her love in return. 
And why? Well, the long siring of letters after 
my name represented many years of hard wu>rk, and 
made me realise that I "vvas forty — just to think 
of it !— while Mimsy was only eighteen. Then I 
stood in the relation of a father to her. It could 
not be otherwise, in spite of all the little tender 
caresses of which she was so prodigal. They meant 
nothing more than a child’s gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of kindnesses received. 

And now, what was it that Priscilla said that 
took the fiavoiir from my coffee and made eating 
a pretence ^ Her words rang in my ears as I was 
borne along. . , 

‘Yes, Mimsy is certainly very attractive and 
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sweet, and no wonder Harry lias lost In's lieart to 
her. Do you know, John, the boy came to me last 
night in a very difhdent way and asked me to 
speak to you?’ 

Kiiowing me to be a man of few words, Priscilla 
did not appear to expect any comment. If slie 
could have seen the big thump that my heart gave 
at that moment, she might not have continued so 
placidly 

^ You see, John, Harry has confided to me that 
he loves Mimsy. He said: Auntie, I believe I 
liave always loved her. I cannot reiuendier the 
time, since she lived with you, when it was not a 
pleasure to be with lier, to run and fetch and carry 
for her, and to be her slave. No other woman has 
ever for one moment come before her. I think she 
cares for me too. Will you speak to uncle? I 
feci just a little afraid that he will not tliiidi; me 
wortliy of her. Arid yet, if he ^voiild give his 
consent to an engagement, I would prove myself 
worthy. I would work, and rise in my profession, 
and make a name tliat you should all be proud to 
hear.” Harry has the greate.st admiration for you, 

It was at this precise moment of Priscilla’s dis- 
course that I formed a desperate and .sudden resolu- 
tion. ■ I would not only allow but wouid help on 
this aifair. If Mimsy cared for Harry, she .should 
many him if she would. I got up from the table, 
and composed myself .sufficiently to say : 

‘llarry is a fine young fcdlow, Priscilla ; tell him 
he may try Iris luck.’ ^ 

In came Mimsy thro iigh the open window, and, 
seeing tliat I was, just going, darted across the room 
and linked her hands over my arm : 

‘ 'What ! going already, Giiardy ? Bother the 
patients ; they are always taking you away from 
uis.’. 

And then she put her soft lips to my hand and 
gave it a series of little kisses. I remonstrated : 

^ My dear chihl, you are getting too old for this 
sort of thing. You really must not heliave so 
foolishly.’ 

But she only laughed. 

‘You dear, sweet, good man, there h no one like 
you in the whole world. I’ll .see you into the 
carriage.’ Which she di<1, standing on the step to 
have a parting word. ‘ I want to consult you, dar- 
ling, particularly.’ Then, she jumped lightly to the 
ground and waved her hand as I disappeared. 


CHAPTER ir. 

Wx\S much disturbed by Priscilla’s an- 
nouncement ; but when the carriage 
.stopped I resolutely put all thoughts of 
it away, giving to my day’s work the 
attention I loved to ])ostow. It was always plea.sant 
to me to see the hrigiiteniug of a weary face when 
I entered a sick-room, or to give relief when a 
delicate case of surgery demanded all my care and 
skill. „ 


EPISODE. 


Tliat morning I had a large number of patients 
to visit, and it was past the usual time when 
I turned into tlie drive of my own house, 
to see those who, I knew, would he awaiting me 
there. 

Arrived in the consulting-room, I glanced down 
the li.st which my man had put on the table. Tlie 
first name on it w^as that of General M!iller. I 
rang the hell for him to be shown in. 

A few moments later and Haiwis’s quiet st(q> 
crossed the hall ; hut instead of announcing the 
Genei*n-1, whom I rose to receive, he said : ‘ Miss 
Miriam, sir,’ and retired. 

And there before me, in defiance of my strict rule 
prohibiting members of my household from intrud- 
ing on my profe.s.sioiial time, stood Mimsy, in all 
tlie glory of full riding-costume, her face fiusbed 
with the consciousness of her wrong-doing, and lier 
eyes .sparkling with mischief. 

‘ Sure, thin, docther darlint,’ she said, with a fine 
Irish brogue put on for the occasion, ‘it’s myself 
tliat’.s very ill. An’ will ye be prescribin’ for me 
.now.?,’ . 

Then, catching sight of my .face as I stood .silent, 
severely displeased, she changed Iiei* tone : 

‘ Ob, ye.s, I know. But it’s all right. I listened 
for the bell, and pounced on Harris, and made him 
show me in.’ 

Then .she tried coaxing, 

‘I do want a few moments of your time, Quardy. 
And you can make me pay for it, you know. Send 
in your bill, as you do to your other patients.’ 

I took no notice of this intense rudeness. People 
wlio live in constant daily intercourse with you 
sonietinies perrnit thenmelves to say things which 
the less int-imate would not say. It i.s the contempt 
following familiarity. 

‘ Well, make haste,’ I said, with more asperity 
tiian I felt, withdrawing my hand, which .she Aiad 
seized in liea* .slim {higers ; ‘ I have a roomful of 
people to see, Jind my time i-s precious,’ 

‘ I hate patients ! ’ she exclaimed empliuiically. 
‘If I married a doctor I would ofibnd them all. 
Everything has to give way to them— horrid 
things 1 ’ 

I made a gesture of impatience. 

‘I wonder if you will ever grow up, Miriam,’ I 
said. How very young she w\as ! 

Suddenly she went to the point. 

‘You see, Guardy, it’s just this. Harry asked 
bust night if he might ride with jne this morning ; 
and Priscilla says I must ask you if you approve 
of so much scampering over the country with 

Harry, and so— and so’ lamely. ‘Well, that’s 

all, Guardy.’ 

All, indeed ! I restrained a desire to take her 
by the shoulder.^ and put her out of the room. 
Wasting my time for this ! And yet, after all, it 
W'as right that she should come to me ; right,, if 
Harry loved her, that he .should liave a chance of 
telling her so. And why not now? Harry was 
twenty-four, a fine, honest, straightforward young 
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IN COMMAND OF A COMPANY. 

AN EPISODE OF THE TURCO-GmEEK WAR. 

By Theodore Thearle. 

IMPLORE yon, Sophia, to listen for dear old Greece. I was quite coinpetont to 
to reason and come with me at look after my self,’ was the cool rejoinder. 

I I once ; every moment’s delay is ‘ Precious little use I would be to them. I 
? increasing oiir peril.’ always find people can manage their own affairs 

I ^ And be a cou'ard I ’ she inter- much better without the fussing help of outside 


rupted, with such withering scorn individuals. You see, I am not a boaster, like 

in the last word that a flush rose to my cheeks. some others I know.’ 

‘Precaution is not cowardice but wisdom,’ ‘You mean Captain Xenides by yowv cowardly 

I retorted, somewhat nettled ; ‘ while to remain sarcasm. It little becomes you to miscall a brave 

here another hour is simply madness. Look man who is fighting nobly for liis country, while 

yonder; there are the Turkish camp-fires not you, who profess love for me, are hanging round, 

four miles distant ; while, from what I could with your hands in your pockets, doing nothing.’ 

learn this afternoon, the Greeks are retreating, ‘ Except risking tny head every moment I 

; and have changed their line of defence, so that wait here, which is more than that penniless 

there is actually at this present moment not a adventurer would dare to do for you. You 

, and the enemy, and we may know well that the Turks have good cause to 

I'i- e^cpfect a visit from some of their scouts at any hate me. My love for you, Sophia, has led me 

a house as this will not long to spend more money than . was either safe 


/G’^cape their ravenous gaze.’ 


or prudent in helping to arm your thankless 


ffi ': ‘Don’t dare to* tell me, Jack, that the Greeks nation.’ 

: are retreating. It is a downright lie, and I The dee|) flush of anger that heightened the 
y. scorn its teller,’ IVith that she stamped her little colour on cheek and forehead of this haiKlsome, 

i foot so vehemeiitly that I started at the wild, high -blooded girl warned me that my jealous 

C patriotic passion that fired this flashing-eyed frenzy at the name of a dreaded rival had over- 

Thessalian maid ; and, angry and annoyed stepped the mark. 

- though I was at her stubborn resistance to ^ Ah, you English ! you are all alike a race of 

;G ' my wish, my admiration and love for her was shopkeepers. It is always money, money, with 

- only inflamed a himdrecl-fold by her unselfish yon. You boast and Iwag of it as if it should 

• V' and -reckless heroism. ’ buy everything. In your arrogance and conceit, 

:‘Gome, like a good girl, and talk sensibly,’ no doubt, you think you have a right to me, 
;.y/ 1 replied in a coaxing manner, trying at the being the richest bidder. Ilo'w I do pity your 
. : ' mine, time to take hold of one of her hands, poor English girls I But it is time you learned 

My which, however, she indignantly withdrew, a lesson ; and I am glad I am here to teach 

A ‘‘There is no denying we are between two fires you there is something your money can’t buy, 

V. at present. To-morrow, more than likely, there and that is a Greek giiTs heart. That can 

: ; will be a battle, and your father’s house here only be won by the brave man who dares to 

ty as sure to be seized by the Turks; and what will fight for his country.’ 

/ become of you then, Sophia?’ and I shrugged ‘Now, look here, Sophia, before this wretched, 

y ^my shoulders by way of warning. foolish war broke out, and that mealy-mouthed 


^No, Jack; I shall stick to my post,’ she Xenides put such stuff and nonsense into your 

answered persistently. ‘If there is a battle, all head, you were really a sensible girl; and I 

: ' the greater need for me to be here to tend the think, Sophia, you cared a little for me.’ 

Who knows but that my father or ‘Sensible! Thank you for your complimentary 
/brothers may be carried in here, and shall I be condescension. I siq^pose “sensible” girls in 

than they? Besides, I have no fear England fetch higher prices. As for caring for 

they will soon drive the Turks you then, why, that was before your courage 

helter-skelter. As soon as it is day- Iiad been tested’ 

hoist the Greek flag, so that they ‘And you had seen the smart uniform and 
y ... , . ..- dashing' ■ bearing''' of ■ Captain 'Xenides,’" ! '"add'ed, ' 


I am,’ dashing bearing 

sake don’t do that, Sophia; it with slight scorn, 


Turks down on you at once. 
X ' haire beejx to remain here sc 


:e. Then, as I thought a moment, a resolution 
so formed itself to go over to the Greek lines, 


of ' jolt;' stay either 1 It was my and by representing her danger to the commander, 
for added in tenderest tones, prevail upon him, for her father’s sake-— a well- 

toown colonel— to send a small contingent to 
'dfethipied fighting rieoue her from her peril ; for iny heart sickened 
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at tlie tlionglit of sucli a “beautiful girl falling 
into ilie liands of tlie Turks, 

^No\ 7, Sophia, time is precious. Not caring to 
lose niY head as you have done, only in a 
(lifTerent way, I am determined to put some 
miles between myself and these swarthy rascals 
over there/ I said, pointing to an irregular line 
of dickering dames that now seemed brighter in 
the gathering dusk. If yon will not come, then 
I must say good-hye — perhaps-— for ever. ^ 

My faltering tones suddenly seemed to touch 
the deeper passionate nature of the girl, and there, 
in the darkness, she look my hand; 

‘You have been a kind friend to me, Jack, and 
should we never meet again you will sometimes 
think of me, Jack, won’t you? My duty will not 
let me go with you. If I do fall into the hands 
of the Turks, and if they are as bad as rejm^t 
makes them out to be, do not fear on my account. 
See ’ — oaiH .she opened the bD.som of her dress and 
took out a small revolver, whose cold, polished 
steel muzzle glivstened in the darkness — ‘that will 
rob them of their prey. Good-byed Then she 
lifted her beautiful face to mine, and in a 
moment my lips were pre.ssed against hers in one 
long, passionate kiss, until she gently pushed me 
back, and, tuiaiing round, vanished into the house, 
leaving me standing in the garden alone. 

My first impulse was to dash after her and 
avow my intention of standing by her and 
defending her to the last; hut a moment’s refiec- 
lion showed me the folly of such an idea. IVliut 
could one man do against a multitude of armed 
soldiers? Besides, if I could possibly reach the 
Greek lines I might succeed in getting a company 
to come to her re.scue. 

This last thought determined my movements at 
once. Taking a glance at the dim glai’e that 
marked the position of the Greek camp-fires, I 
started off at a brisk x>ace in that direction. 

The stillness as of foreboding death reigned 
over the laml, and above the darknes.s one by one 
the stars peeped out, like the distant camp-fires 
of a heavenly host gathered on the eve of battle 
to witness the scene of carnage. 

But there ^Yas little time to think of the beauty 
of the night. If one has ever tried to cross 
a vine-growing country, especially at night, he 
will know' and appreciate the difficulties that 
laced me ; the' high w’alls to scale aiid deep ditches 
to jump tested temper and patience. 

I had just reached a little stone-paved path, 
winding in and out amongst the vineyards and 
olive groves, when I heard the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs behind. A lemon- tree grew near at hand, 
and in a few seconds I had climbed into its 
branches, hiding myself as best I could amid its 
leaves. 

■ A group of horsemen presently appeared, 
approaching at a walking pace, and the Turkish 
fez and tunic soon indicated their nationality, 

, ‘ held my breath as they passed beneatl?, and 


catching a few' of their words which happened 
to be intelligible, I guessed that they W'ere in 
search of some one. 

I had scarcely descended and gone a few steps 
to the left through : a vineyard, wlieii I was 
arrested by talking just in front, and almost 
W'alked into another Turkish patrol. Things wmre 
looking exceedingly un 2 leasant, and I bitterly 
repented having w'aited so long with such a fool- 
hardy girl. 

Slowly I gro 2 >cd my w'ay back to seek the 
kindly sbelter of the lemon -tree, and as I did so 
I became aw'are of stealthy footstei),? following. 
YTth the sudden impulse of flight I quickened 
my pace, : but the cat-like tread follow'ed hard 
behind. I had certainly been noticed, and yet I 
W'ondered at this mysterious mode of tracking. 
Y^hy did they not challenge me at once to stand 9 
There w'as something suggestive of hidden devilry 
in its slyness ; and all the stories of Turkish 
atrocities that have been circulating so freely 
amongst the Greeks flashed through, mj mind 
and made my nerves tingle with a strange dread. 

How'over, I kq^t stumbling on my w'ay, ever 
conscious that my pursuer, wlth-^ sinister purpose, 
never allow'ed me to esca^^e his sight. If there had 
just been one I might have risked an encounter, 
but w'ith so many Turkish soldiers round, such a 
jjroceeding w'oiild he absurd ; my only chance was 
in trying to discover some place of concealment. 

On arriving at tlie middle of a rather dense 
grove, I was on the point of turning round to see 
if my silent 23ursuer wms near at hand, wlieii I 
felt a sudden grasp on throat, and I was 
borne to the ground by a pow'crful arm, as a 
voice wliispered in broken Turkish ; 

‘ Not a word or you are a dead man ! ’ while 
the gleam of cold steel, in the shape of a dagger 
held aloft, enforced this strange command, 

Knowing that in war threats are most sum- 
marily carried out, and that one dead man more 
or less matters little, I ]orirdently held my peace, 
and a qoeculiar instinct restrained me from 
struggling. 

For a while he held me motionless until the 
tramp of horses’ hoofs on a neighbouring road 
died aw'ay, and then, a w'eird curiosity overcoming 
my I managed to gasp : / . 

‘Yliat do you w'ant?’ 

‘Your clothes,’ came the muffled answer. 

‘lYas the man mad?’ I w'ondered ; for wliat could 
he want with clothes, seeing that he was resp>len- 
deut in officer’s uniform? ‘Ah! most likely a 
deserter,’ I thought, ‘and wants an exchange of 
garments. jierhaps after all it might not be 

so bad for me ; a uniform might help me to pass 
the Turkish lines easier.’ ■ ^5 

‘Is that alii’ 1. asked again with whispered 
breath, for which now I seemed to understand ,, 
YeasphJ ■ : ^ 

‘Yes, an exchange/ r . \ ! 

‘All right; there is my wmrd of honour, for it.’ 
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He relaxed his hold, and sileiitlj", in the stilh 
ness and gloom of the clump of trees, we each 
divested onrselves of our respective garments and 
inatTe a fair exchange. 

*Your name'^^ he whispered. 

Mames Henry Hiittall of LiverpooU 
I was going to ask his by "way of return, when 
he suddenly vanished as stealthily as he came. 
It was not until I had fastened the last buckle 
of my uniform that the awful truth dawned 
on mo that he was a Greek officer, a spy most 
likely, sorely x^^-’^^ssed hy the enemy’s scouts. 1 
hastily glanced at my clothes ; and, dark though 
it was, I soon recognised the Greek uniform, 
though I could not yet distinguisli the colour. 
That accounted for the strange Turkish accent of 
my assailant, which at first I had imagined was 
due to whispiering and my own ignorance. 

. My already evil jilight had thus become vastly 
worse, for it was evident I personated the man for 
•^hom the soldiers "were in search. Possibly he had 
challenged and made off, with the Turks in 
' and in his desperation had cros,-ed my 
.v^thj' when his (jiiick wit suggeskul a chance of 
■ Altogetli^r I smiled grimly as I thought 
.niy' name would not extract much leiiicmcy from 
the Turk, for, owing to the silly love affiiir and 
my devotion to a headstrong girl, I had made 
myself most ohnoxious to the Turkish authorities, 
and was regarded as partly responsible for the 
war by supplying money for anus and auuuuui- 
llon. to freebooters. 

Ouce ' 3nore I heard foutsteps and voices 
I seemed to be in a veritable nest 
L •enemy. In despair.! gazed wildly round, 
I. looking in vain for some liiding-place. There 
hmie. Two Turks were already in siglit, ami 
shHll n?ho goes there?’ sounded in my cars, 
: and I caught the glimpse of a raised rille. With 
one bound I cleared a small mound of earth in 
front of me, and' leaping over another w-all, took 
to my heels as fast as my legs could carry me, 
while the swift *pnig’ of a bullet sped through 
the air close to my ear. 

:> When a boy my only prizes at school had been 
for races, and in a moment I seemed to have re- 
covered my old agility. As in that wild steeple- 
for life I sinang over the succession of mud 
’“',t that surrounded the numerous vineyards, the 
ada, of the old drill-sergeant kept ever re^ 
^;Feet well together ! Chest expanded ! ’ 
ely I bad taken a direction impossible 
eo, save for the bullets that \vhistlecl 
45n.feHowed. My last leap, however, 
^;'^e:^peeted blow, as down I fell 
: Opposite side of the dike, 
j of stones. , 

^ had dawned, 





sharp, crackling fusillade told of hotter and closer 
engagements ; and suddenly I would start at the 
sound of a loud wdiir as a shell passed overhead. 

Putting my hand into the breast-pocket of my 
tunic, I discovered a small flask of brandy, which 
quite refreshed me ; and, starting to my feet, I 
followed the bed of a little river towards wdiere 
a small xoarty of Greeks "were gallantly defending 
a grassy knoll. Partly covered by the Imnks of 
the stream, I managed to arrive at the spot with 
little danger, and had barely reached the top, 
when I was accosted in a loud voice by a heated 
and smoke-begrimed- looking major on horseback. 

‘ Hollo, captain 1 Miglit}^ glad to see you, 
wherever you have dropped from. Have you a 
command ? ’ 

‘No,’ I gasped half - breathlessly. And then, 
befoj’e I could utter a word of explanation, he 
exclaimed : 

‘ Here, then, take cliarge of this company. 
Both, the other fellows are Ixit. Hold this mound 
at all hazards, I ’ll be back shortly and setting ^ 
spurs to his horse, he gallox)ed away till lost in 
the clouds of smoke tlmt hung deep and heavy 
over the scene of con diet. 

AYell, that’s cool !’ I imirmured, as, taking out 
my white-silk handkerchief, to which I had clung 
iu the exchange, I wiped the perspiratioir and dus^t 
from my lu’ow, I, James Henry Nuitall, hanker, 
of Liveiqiool, and manager of the Anglo-Greek 
Heritable Trust, Limited, in command of a com- 
pany ! I know that must of my acquaintances 
would he likely to say, ‘Pity the company!’ 

It was impossible to follow the major and ex- 
plain, even If in the confusion of l)uttle he could 
understand. To slink off was alike most hazard- 
ous ; the excited soldiery would at once suspect 
cowardice and soon make an end of me. 

Looking round, I noticed with satisfaction that llie 
men seemed to understand their W'ork thoroughly. 

At present it consisted merely in exchanging shots 
with a skirmishing party of the enemy, wdio, I was 
delighted to observe, w’ere in retreat, having evi- 
dently just been repulsed. 

The battle seemed to roll far to the right, and 
we w^'cre on the extreme left, and so as time went 
on we soon had little to do. 

Not a mile away, a little to our left, stood 
Sophia’s home, nestling sAveetly amid its orange 
and olive groves. The extremes of the Turkish’-. - - 
right wing seemed to be within about half a mile of 
it, though as yet I could discern no soldiers near. 

Suddenly an inspiration seized me. Why not 
rescue her with this company that had fallen to 
my command? , 

I called the wizened, grizzly -looking sei'geant, 
who was standing near, and tolling liin], 
one of the English voiimteer officers serving . 
the Greeks, and therefore, slightly un'femillar ^ ^ 
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snitl, ‘whom we have to rescue. Now is our time. 
There ho not seem to be many of the enemy 
about there. Advance in open ordcrd 

In a few moments ‘my’ company were hurry- 
ing across the intervening country in grand style. 

'I think they are signalling your instant return, 
sir/ said the sergeant, saluting. 

‘Never you mind, sergeant. Obey my orders 
for the present ; ’ and I unca&ed the revolver at 
my belt in a threatening manner. 

Ere long an aide-de-ramx> came gall()])ing U2>. 

‘The colonel wants to know what you are about, 
sir, and commands your retreat at once.’ 

‘Tell the colonel to mind liis own business; 
and if he wants to know what I am doing he 
shall sec directly,*' I 3’eplicd hotly, for a sudden 
movoinent of the Turks towards Sophia’s house 
increased my fears for her safety and roused me 
to a state of fierce excitement. 

She had evidently noticed our coming, for sud- 
denly from the centre of the flat-roofed house the 
Greek flag unfurled itself to the breeze. 

At that sight my men could not restrain a cheer, 
and in my heart I blessed the courageous girl. 

The Turks saw, and came rushing to intercept. 

‘Forward, lads P I cried, .springing in front, as 
with drawn sword I led tliem in my frenzy 
against the oppo.sing Turks. I felt the bullets 
whiBtling past, but heeded not. Next moment w'c 
were dose at hand, and I had tlie vision of a big, 
burly fellow aiming a blow at me. Instinctively 
I raised my sword to parry, but in vain. Down 
I wejil with a crash to the ground under that 
stunning blow, and my eyes were blind with 
blood as 1 staggered to my feet again. 

‘ Bravo, sir ! ^ cried tlie sergeant at my heel, as j 


he .stopped for a moment to examine my wound. 
‘Only tlie cheek slit, sii’. Yes, I will tie it ronglily 
up with the handkerchief,’ he said a.s I held its 
silken folds out to him. And he certainly did it 
in a mo^fc business-like way. 

Our charge had swept the Turks back, and in 
a few seconds I was once more in the house 
which I had left the previous night. 

‘Oh captain,’ cried Sophia, coming to me and 
not recognising 1113^ bandaged, blood-stained face, 
‘ do, Jo, for mercy’s sake ! do push on hut to 
yonder grove and save a young Englishman whom 
the Turks are about to shout 1 They just caught 
him a .'^liort time ago, and are going to kill him. 
Oh, do ! ’ and her tear-.stained ej^es looked np to 
me witli a most piteous expression. 

‘You love himP I a.sked in a mumbled voice; 
and as a faint crim-son blush warmed the deathlj^*^ 
pale cIiolAvS, she exclaimed passionately: 

‘Yes, with all my soul and’ 

But she got no farther, for, to her dismay, I 
caught her to my breast. 

It took me some moments to convince her that 
the grimy, martial figure who held her in Ids arms 
was ‘her Jack,’ hut soon it was all explained. 

I despatched, however, some men to rescue what 
turned out to be rny Greek assailant of the pre- 
vious night. 

Meanwhile the Greek general signalled to remain 
where we were until reinforcements came, * as our 
sudden dash had turned the flank of the enemy 
and saved Greece a disastrous day, 

I need hardly say that ere the sun set I re- 
turned my sword to its lawful owner, and, loaded 
with the thanks of all, carried my promised bride 
far from the sound and smoke of battle. 


H E A L I X G B T O X Y E X. 



|T is somewhat luimiliabing to our 
pride of civilisation to observe in 
how many cases we have been in- 
debted to uncivilised: peoples for 
valuable knowledge bearing 
directly on life and health. A 
y<iry conspicuous illustration of this is aflorded 
in an entii’ely new system of healing wounds 
widely has lately been attracting a good deal of 
attention, and which certainly appears to have 
achieved some very remarkable results. 

This new system is known as the oxj^gen treat- 
ment, and appears to have been suggested hj a 
practice of the Zulus. During the Zulu war it 
was observed that these dusky warriors were 
accustomed to carry their wounded as far as 
they could up the nearest mountain as a means 
Of facilitating recovery. They, of course, knew 
ttothmg about the science of the matter | all they 
Ihat it was the immemorial practice o! 


their tribe, and that as a matter of fact a wound 
healed sooner high up on a mountain-side than 
it did on llie plains below. That was the experi- 
ence of the Zulu.s ; and in the light of the teach- 
ing of recent bacteriological science, it looked to 
be not at all improbable that it should be so. 
Modem science has shown that in all surgical 
matters micro- organisms play an all-important part. 
MTierever there are wounds or sore.s, living things, 
microscopically small and amazingly numerous, 
soon begin to show themselves ; and, under certain 
very common conditions, they bring about inflain-' 
matory and putrefactive complications. Lord 
Lister’s great discovery consisted in the recognition 
of the troublesome action of these micro-organisms, 
and in the devising of means of getting 'rid 0? - 
them. They are constantly present in the 
sphere, and wherever there is a wound or^a spre' 
exposed ^they are ready to fasten on it. /A Lord 
Lister discovered this, and he devised the ‘anti- 
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septic treatment^ of \yoniicls as a means of keepuig 
out these mischievous agents. Onl}" exclude those 
tronhlesome distnrhers from a wound made hy 
the surgeon’s knife, and, generally speaking, tlie 
healthy forces of nature will heal that wound 
quickly and easily. The truth of this theory and 
the splendid practical success that has attend ed 
its adoption are known to all the world. 

Experiments in the oxygen treatment of wounds 
have, however, suggested some modifications of 
the theory upon which Lord Lister has based 
his great and beneficent revolution in surgical 
practice. ‘Listerism,’ as it is conveniently called, 
assumes that all micro-organisms in wounds are bad, 
and that success in healing depends very greatly on 
their being destroyed altogether. . According to the 
newer theory this is not quite true. There are good 
bacteria as well as bad. Just as there are good 
fairies and had, just as in the world around us there 
/ r- ’v, .i;' are moral iiifiuences that corrupt and deteriorate and 
. . destroy, while there are others whose tendency is all 
and strengthen and improve, so, it seems, ■ 
' ^ inthis tiny physical wmrld of micro-organisms there 

' some that work for death and destruction and . 

' others for life 'and health. And just as in the 
r ' universe at large there is a spirit of goodness, a 
power that makes for righteousness, divscouraging 
and suppressing the bad and helping and fostering 
the good, so it is said to have been found that 
oxygen-gas kills out these mischievous and de- 
structive micro - organisms — Btreptococci^ 'BacilhiB 
fliionsmiSi Bacillics fmtidus^ rod bacteria, and so 
■,on, as bacteriologists have learned to call them— 

’ TVhile it invigorates and encourages the growth and 

p/ , development of those that tend to build sound 
' ind healthy flesh — such as Siaphylococciis alhiiSj 
Biciphylococcus aureus^ and Bta^phylococcus citrenB^ 

It does not, it will be seen, , come into conflict 
, with Lord Lister’s teaching, or in any way detract 
from his splendid discovery; it supplements and 
develops it. It is true, as lie assumes, that Katiire 
is the great healer ; it is true, vis he said, that the 
difficulty of healing very commonly arises from 
the intrusion of mischievous micro-organisms ; aiid 
it is quite true that by excluding and destroying 
these organisms by the ^antiseptic treatment’ — 
anti-putrefactive treatment, that is to say — 

’ the natural process of healing is immensely 
'f'jj , facilitated. The oxygen treatment is a method 
^ warding off the corruptive power of these 
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What the Zulu pra,ctiee appears 

. ^ow,. and what recent experiments are said 

to confirm, is that the best of 


is to be found in pure air and 
0;'^ V, They not -only kill out 
organisms,' 'hut- -at'" the "' -same ■ 
fa foste-. ..and .■ . en.co.urage,. . .o.ihers . .that ' 

..::the:,. injury... ,. ..To 
Iply pW,ali? ahd ''p32ygen by artificial means, 
't<> , poSsi^^ oppor- 
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Eothing can be much simpler than the system 
pursued in dealing, with wounds, ulcers, burns, 
scalds, eczema, lesions, and other injuries and 
affections of legs and arms and hands, backs and 
heads and faces, eyes and ears and noses. We 
will su]}pose that a patient has an ulcerated leg. 
The limb is merely washed in warm water and 
laid in a box with a glass side to it, permitting 
of its being examined from time to time without 
disturbance, enclosure being effected by means of 
an elastic covering fitting over the end of the 
box and round the leg of the patient. Into this 
glass-sided receptacle a mixture of oxygen gas 
and air that has been purified by passing through 
lime-water and Condy’s fluid is now gently 

poured from a mackintosh gas-bag fitted with taps 
and tubes. That is practically the whole busi- 

ness. There are minor details of management and 
some variations of treatment that experience has 
suggested and that circumstances necessitate — a 
wound may be on the head, and a .specially- 

devised cap will be substituted for the box ; or 

extensive wounds or sores may be on the trunk, 
and then a sort of jacket will be requisite. But 
whatever the details may be, the essential matter 
is that the flesix to be healed shall be exposed to 
a mixture of pure air and oxygen in proportions 
depending on the nature of the affection to he 
dealt with. What is regarded as the ^standard 
strength’ is a mixture of half oxygen and half air. 

The results of this trevitinent, it seems hardly 
possible to question, are in a very large propor- 
tion of cases very remarkalile. It would be scarcely 
reasonable to expect invariable success. There are ■ 
some unfortunate mortals whose bodily systems 
are in so thoroughly corrupt and unhealthy a 
condition that nothing short of the miraculous 
could lieal them, ‘Eiiture’ has no chance with 
them, and cannot build up sound flesh out of 
tlieir unsound material. And it would seem 
that there are sometimes other causes of failure. 
But where there, is any sort of constitution to 
work upon, the effects of this treatment look to 
be very surprising. Among the first experiences ; 
is the assuaging and cessation of pain. The 
patients find that from the time the oxygen 
begins to take effect x>‘dn begins to subside, and, 
generally speaking, within a couiile of days or so 
it entirely dies out — assuming that the case is 
one amenable to its treatment. All unpleasant 
smells arc similarly obviated, and the most 
frightful-looking sores and wounds soon begin to 
l^ut on what surgeons recognise as. the signs of 
healthy flesh formation. Maladies that have 
resisted all kinds of treatment for years, and in 
.some cases for the greater part of a lifetime, 
liave in the course of a few weeks or months 
been eutkely, and it is believed permanently, 
healed — so at least it ,is claimed ; and a hospital 
has been established in .London under' royalk.A 
patronage for' the treatment,^ of patients upon the: " 
new method. * '7. ^ ^ . A /■ A' - a 
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THE AITTOEIOC4IIAPHY OF A CURLING-STONE. 


By T. Dykes (‘ liockvvood’},. Autlior of Stories of Scottish Sports, 

u want me to tell tlie lubtory And so it was, tbongli tlie broom » besom had 
my life, do you^ Well, it taken tlie place of the claymore, and the curling- 

far from being eventful ; but stone the targe of bull-hide* At our particular 

.1 are welcome to it* As it is corner hostilities had been suspended for a few 

ill human beings, I may tell, minutes, with a view to the clisxiensation of 

is it with stones— some get hosxii tali ties in a truly good old Scottish curling 

ey -jambs, some cold ; it has fashion. Conveniently on the tlnswept part of 

re it cold, as you can under- the ice stood a large brazier, the flames from 

le skijVs second stone which the red coals of which kissed and lapped lovingly 

th which lie often saved the the round sides of a huge kail-pot or cauldron, 

miliarly ralluded to by him as From this rose a misty gray steam, the succulent 

Even had we not known it, odour of which xnerced one to the pit of the 

ng about him which denoted stomach, for tlie interior of the pot was alternately 
operty of a laird and Highland decked and douhle-decked -with good Loch Fync 
the others on his own rink herrings and smiling murphies which grinned 

tenants and clansmen ; those from ear to ear. To the contents tlie curlers 

^Tiin betokening in everything eagerly applied themselves ; and, whilst so engaged, 
Lowland farmer from the south I utts able to have a few words with Old 

His dignified and reserved Beliable* 

polish, his anxiety to cross at ^Yes, it has been my lot to have it cold, as 
eaded boundary of hogs and I have told you, though at the outset I had 

iv circles, the jaunty way in some warm passages in my career, as I shall 

in behind the guards like a relate. To begin, then, at the ^beginning. I 

rear of a kirk plate, readily am come of a good old Scottish Lowland family— 

iuperiority, without his silver- not Highland, as you might he led to think, 
laid with a rich cairngorm. for nearly all the stones here are from the 

arsehi'eck Boyal Pond at the Lowlands, I may say I am of the Hones of 

L'lers of the North and the Ailsa Craig, sometimes called the Bed Hones, 

nth of the river Forth were from the colour of our “striking” or “fighting 

against rink, for supremacy belts.” Our pedigree is of the most ancient j 

piel of tlie Boyal Caledonian the Londons of Loudon Hill in Ayrshire and 

low lay all around, the ice the Basses of Bass Bock in the Firth of Forth, 

to hear a luggage train above, I have heard it said, came into the world on 

lie eruption from beneath ; the same day. There are a good many liere 

st wind blew cold and keen, to-day from Ailsa Craig ; hut these are mostly 

nagined, from the casting of of the commoner sort, natives all of that part 

furling of shirt sleeves, that of the rock which lies close down to the sea j 

[ a great national garden-party, whereas the Hones, which are of a liarder and 

B roaring sound of the stones keener grit, belong to the higher strata. Of my 

-nd the loud shouts of ^Soop early years I recollect very little, save that : a 

iim on/ or ‘Weel curled, sir/ puffin— or patey, as they call them in. these 

mpressiou that a great Jiigh- parts— every year built its nest upon me’ ' Ohe 

ag fought out hand-to-hand, day I recollect I heard a loud noised, ' and 

¥ MgJits Reserved. ] ^ , ^9 d,g9'^. 
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tlay, to say wlieii my curlin’ days are 

ower.’ 

As I had to follow him up and down to catch 

him when idle at the ends of the rinks, I could 

well notice that the game w\as being very closely 
contested. When the sun began to sink in the west 
the frost commenced to nip more keenly, causing 
much greater caution in the delivery of the stone. 
Old Reliable, the better to act, had shitted to his 
duller side, and several times just saved his rink 

by twisting in easily and gently long after he 

seemed dead beyond all assistance from the 
brooms. His scientific skill apparently annoyed 
as well as puzzled our friend from Burnock, who 
wmukl not admit his superiority, but at the same 
time declared that he ^vas 'a wonderfully good 
curler, that is to say for a nobleman and gentleman 
ye JcenJ During all this time the curling storm 
raged loudly with the roar of passing stones, the 
plying of brooms, tbe bell -like echoes of congiutu- 
latory cheei's, and the sharp notes of complaint. 

. It was now coming near the close of the bonspiel, 
and all rinks were anxious. Would Alisa Craig 
gain the day, or Burnock Water win his pension? 
I determined wait and see tbe result. Both 
side.s were par when starting on wdiat promised 
to be the last head when the gun fired, and the 
victor at the end of the lust bead, wlien stones 
-were counted, was of coiir.se the winner of the 
day. 

Anxious moments these were for all, and in 
‘the occasional lulls, ^Yhen skips ^Y ere puzzled and 
pondering, one could murk the soft Gaelic of the 
Korthmen against the hard Galloway, the dour 
Dumfriesshire, and the broad Ayrsbire accents of 
the South, with no\v and then the sliort-clippit 
words of the men of Aberdeenshire. Far up on the 


hillside to the east the finishing gun was loadtsl, 
|*n‘iined, and ivaiting for the last tick of tlm 
expiring period of play. 

Wbat promised to be the last end between tlie 
rinks between Ailsa Hone and Burnock was con- 
tested stone for stone and inch for ineli. Still, 
wiien the two skips w^ent down to the damps, 
Ailsa was lying one shot with a big Crawford jobn 
of the third -hand player. To this, Old Reliable, 
with a beautiful *elbo\Y in’ shot added another, 
and with the barest glimpse of the winner visible 
tVirough the only port left, old Bnriiock;s 
chance.s of success seemed almost hopeless. To 
draw gently to it w’as of little use, as the second 
stone must still be left, and one only w’as w^an ted. 
If he could catch wiiut W'as free of it .sluirply and 
firmly, the second stone slightly in its right wake 
w’oiild go also, and with both removed Burnock 
had tlie victory. I could almost liear the old 
fellow growding and groaning to be free. At last 
he was off like a greyhound from the slips, roar- 
ing —at least to me this was cpiite distinct— Mock 
Crawford, I have got ye!’ Througli the ]mrt he 
went scatheless, tliough close enough h.j have 
jammed a snow-flake in the passage. There was a 
rude ro(dc and slioeh, follow'ed by a wild soutbei*u 
shout of exultation wdiieh rcaulily enough pro- 
claimed that Burnoek’s bani“<lnor pension w'as 
secure. x\notber moment, and a flash of light 
wms reflected from the snow-clad hills. It w-as the 
gnn. As its echoes resounded through the distant 
glens brooms wmre tossed high in air, and loud 
cheers told of the joy of the victors. The great 
bonspiel of the year was over, and soon w-e found 
oil the shore, when the lists w-ere made up, that 
the men of the South, like tried Old Burnock, 

; had proved victorious. 


JOHN BURNET 
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CHAPTER X.— OP MY VOYAGE TO THE LO-\V COUNTRIES. 


E were aboard on the next morning 
ij by a little after daybreak, for the 
captain had fore\varned me the 

B night before that he jmrposed to 
catch the morning tide. To one 
inland-bred the harbour of Leitli 
-.■ was a sight to whet the curiosity. There w-ere 
; ' vessels of all kinds and sizes — little fishing smacks 

. •with brown, home-made sails from Fife or the 
I Lothian coast towms, great sea-going ships, many 
with strange foreign names on their sides, and 
... full of a great bustle of lading and unlading. 
There was such a concourse of men, too, as made 
the place like a continuous horse-fair. Half-a- 
, - dozen different tongues jabbered in niy ear, of 
■ wdiich I knew not one wmrd, save of the French, 
' .which I could make a fair shape to speak, having 
■ ‘learned it From Tam Todd along with much else 


|V:, 


of good and bad. There w'cre men in red cowls 
like Ayrshire w^eavers, and men in fur hats from 
the North, and dark-skinned fellowcs, too, from 
the Indies ; and all this motley crew would be 
running up and down jabbering and shrilling 
like a pack of hounds. And every now and then 
aciuss the uproar w’oiild come the deep voice of 
a Scots skipper, swearing and hectoring as if the 
W'Orld and all that is in it wmre his peculiar 
possession. 

But when wm had cleared the Roads of Leith, 
and w'ere making fair wmy dowui the firth with a 
good north-westerly breeze behind us, then there 
was a sight w'orth the seeing. For behind lay 
Leith ivith its black masts and tall houses, and 
at the back again Edinburgh, with its Castle 
: looming up grim and solemn, and farther still 
the Pentlands, ridged like a saw, running far to 
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the westward. In front I marked tlie low shore 
of Fife witli the twdii Lonionds, which you can 
see hy climbing Caerdoix or Dollar Law, or any 
one of the Iiigh Tweedside hills. The channel was 
blii (3 as a summer sky, with a wintry clearness 
and a swell which was scarce great enough to 
break into billows. The Kern^ for so the vessel 
was called, liad all her sail set, and bounded gab 
laiitly on her way. It was a cheerful sight, what 
with the sails lining to the wind and men i)ass- 
ing hither and thither at work with the cordage, 
and the racing seas keeping pace with the vessel. 
The morning lires xyere being lit in the little 
villages of Fife, and I could see the smoke curling 
upwards in a haze from every bay and neuk. 

But soon tlie firtb was behind us, and we 
passed between the Bass Bock and the May out 
into the open sea. This I scarcely found so much 
to my liking. I was inland>bred and somewhat 
delicate in my senses, so soon I came to loathe 
tlie odour of fish and cookery and sea -water, 
which was everywhere in the vessel. Then the 
breeze increased to a stiff wind, and the Kern 
leaped and rocked among great, rolling billows. 
At first the movement was almost pleasing, being 
like tlie motion of a horse’s gallop in a smooth 
field. And this lead.s me to think that if the 
boat were but Buiall enough so as to be more 
proportionate to the body of man, the rocking of 
it would be as pleasing as the rise and fall of 
a horse’s stride. But in a great cumbrous ship, 
where man is but a little creature, it soon grows 
wearisome. AYo stood well out to sea, so I could 
but mark the bolder features of the land. Even 
these I soon lost sight of, for the whole earth 
and air began to dance wofully before iny eyes. 
I felt a dreadful sinking, and a cold sweat began 
to break on my brows. I had heard of the sea- 
sickness, but I could not believe that it was this. 
This was sometliing ten times worse, some deadly 
plague which Heaven had sent to stay me on my 
wanderings. 

Nicol Pleuderleith luul disappeared almost as 
soon as he came aboard, and I saw him deep in 
converse with the sailors. When we had cleared 
the Forth he came l)ack to me, as I leaned dis- 
consolately against the bulwarks, and asked me 
how 1 did. His lean, brown face was not a whit 
changed by the rocking of the ship ; indeed, if 
lie had been astraddle the Saddleback in a gale 
be would not have been perturbed. AVhen he 
saw my plight lie ran below and brought 
brandy. 

U-Iere, sir, taF some o’ this. It’s tasty at a’ 
times, but it’s inair than tasty the noo— it’s hale- 
some.’ 

‘Nicol,’ I groaned, ‘if I never get home again, 
I look to you to tell the folk in, Tweeddale. 
It’s terrible to die here of this villainous sick- 
ness, for I shall certainly die if it continues. Will 
it never cease?’ 

‘I’ve been speirin’ at the captain, and by a’ 


accounts we’re iio’ at the warsto’t. He says it’s 
juist like the backs o’ Leith. If ye win by the 
Fisberraw ye’ll meet your death i’ the Kettle 
Wynd, and if by ony chance ye ’ro no’ killed there, 
ye’ll be dune for i’ the Whdk. He was speaking 
o’ the stinks o’ the place and no’ the folk, for 
they’re peaceable eiieiicb, pair bodies. “Weel,” 
sajos he, “it’s the same here. It’s ill for some 
folk to win by the Forth, but it’s waur f the 
open sea ; and when it comes to the Dutch waters- 
it’s fair awfu’.” I wis, Laird, ye luauuiia dee.’ 

This was poor consolation ; and had I not formed 
.some gue.S8 of my servant’s manners I should 
have been downhearted enough ; but there wa.s a 
roguish twinkle in his eye, and even as he spoke 
his mouth broadened to a grin. 

But, sure enougli, the captain’s prophecy did 
not come true. For in a little the waves grew 
calmer, and my sickne.ss left me. ’Tis true that 
soon we entered troubled waters once more ; but 
I was fortified with experience and some measure 
of brandy, and so could laiiglx defiance at the 
]xowers of the sea. 

The wind throughout our course was fair in 
our favour, so we made the journey iu shorter 
time than I had dared to iioiie for. On the 
morning of the third clay a dense niLt shut us 

in, so that the captain was much confused and 

angered. .'But on the wind’s rising the fog rolled 
back, and we went on our way once more. Early 
ill the afternoon we sighted the month of the 
l^faus and the tall lines of shippiing which told of 
the entrance to Eotterdain. You may imagine 

that all this was very strange to me, I who had 
lived only among hills and rough woods, and had 
seen the sea but once, and that afar olf, ’Twus 
a perpetual wonder to me to see tbc great sails 
rnovetl up and down according to the airt of the 
wind, and the little helm guiding the great ship. 
As I have said, I soon got over all sickness, and 
was as hale as evei\ so that on the lust two 

days of the voyage I ever look back as upon a 
time of great pleasure. 

But if my wonder was great in the open seas, 
’twas still greater once we bad entered the Dutch 
river. It was all so unlike my own land that 
the home-sickness which travellers tell of bad 
almost taken bold of me. There were all maiuier 
of .ships, .some little coasting veissels, others’ huge 
merchantmen which brought home the wares of 
the Indies and the Americas, There was such a 
jabbering, too, in Dutch, of which tongue I knew 
nought, that I longed to hear one good, intelligible 
word of Scotch, for which cause I kepit my servant 
near me. Bj-aiid-by we neared the quay and .saw 
the merchants’ great red storelioiises standing in 
long line, and the streets of the city running back 
from the river. Here we came to an anchor. Our 
jonrne}^ was over, and I had to bid farewell to 
captain and vessel, and go asliore. 

One thing I noted was that the air was some- 
what soft and damp, lacking, to my mind, the. 
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acrid stren^tli of tho air of Tweeddale, or even 
of tlie Lotiiiaiis. But all the streets were clean 
swept and orderly; the folk well-groomed and 
'wedl-iookiug ; and the trees Ijy the river-side gave 
a pleasant surprise to one acciistoined to the grim, 
grajj narrow streets of the hTorth. I made my way 
hy the help of an inquisitive Scots tongue and 
the Brench language to a decent hostelry in the 
Groote Markt, just opposite the statue (but lately 
erected) of the great Erasmus, This pleased nic 
iimch, for to he near even the poor bronze figure 
of so great a man seemed to lend to the place an 
air of learning. I employed myself profitably in 
reading the Latin inscriptions j the others I could 
make no more of than tlie rudest ploughboy in 
Scotland. 

Both Nicol and I were up betimes in the morn- 
ing, that ^ve might get the coach for Leyden, 
which started almost from the door of our inn. 
1 solemnly sot down my testimony that the ale 
in that same house is the most villainous in the 
world j for it made us both dismal and oppressed, 
a trouble which did not leave us till we had 
taken our seats in the diligence and the horses 
were starting. 

Of the events of that da>ds journey how slinll 
I tell ? Leyden is a day*s leiigth from Rotterdam 
to the north, through a land fiat as a girdle-cake. 
Qdie horses were luuiherLiig, sleepy brutes, and the 
driver scarce any bettor, for every now and again 
lie would let them come to the W’ulk for long 
distances, and tlien, suddenly aw’nkening to the 
fact that he must get to his destination before 
night, get up and shout wdidly and feebly flick 
their backs with his whip. I had much ado to 
keep Nicol from trying to take the reins from lus 
hands ; and certainly if that firebrand had once 
taken them we should have awakened the quiet 
countryside, and, God helping \is, might even have 
a^vakened the driver. I knew nothing of the 
countiw, and heard but vaguely the names shouted 
out by the guard of the coach ; yet somehow or 
other the name of Ryswick clung to my memory, 
and I remembered it well when, long after, jit that, 
place the treaty was signed wliicli closed the war. 
But at that time the great Duke was plain I^lusster 
Ghurchill, and there was no thought of war between 
our land and France. 

It w'as late in the afternoon when we came to 
Leyden and rattlcil down the rough street to the 
market-place, ■which was the stopping-place of the 
coach.' This was a town more comely and eon- 
foriaable to my eye than the greater city of Eot- 
.'terdam ♦ for here the streets were not so even, 
- the houses; 'not so trim, and the whole showing 
a greater semblance of age. ' There were many 
streams and, canals, crossed by broad, low bridges. 
It W'as a time of great mildness for the season of 
the- year. 

= It was my first concern to secure lodgings, since 
I purposed to spend no little portion of my time 
here for the next two years ; and as I had been 


directed by my kinsman, Doctor Gilbert Burnet, 
I SDuglit the hon.se of one Cornelius Yaiiderdecker, 
wIk.) abode in a little alley off the Breede.straut. 
Arrived there I found that the said Cornelius had 
been in a better world for same, fifteen mouths, 
hut that liis wddow, a tranquil Diitchwoniaii, ^Yith 
a temper as long as a Dutch canal, was most will- 
ing to lodge me and treat me to the best which 
the house could afford. We speedily made a bar- 
gain in bad French, and Nicul and 1 were installed 
in rooms in the back part of tlie lioiise, overlooking 
a long garden which ended in one of the streams 
of water which 1 have spoken of. It was some- 
what desolate at that time, but I could see that 
in summer, wdmii the straight trees were in leaf, 
the trim llower-beds and the close-cropped lawn 
would make the place exceeding pretty. I was 
glad of it, for I am country-bred and clearly 1 love 
greenery and the sight of 11 owe ns. 

I delayed till the next morning, when I had got 
the soil of travel from my cluthe.s, and myself once 
more into some semblance of sprightliness, ere I 
went to tlie college to present my letters and begin 
my sell Doling, So after the morning meal I attired 
myself in be^fitting dress, and put Nicol into raiment 
suiting hi.s rank and conipaiiy, and set out with ;i 
light heai't to that great and imposing institution 
whicli has been the .star of Europe in philosophy 
and all matters cjf learning. I own tliat it was 
witli feelings some tivpidatiou that I a]»proac]ied 
the place. Here had dwelt Grotius and Stilmasius 
and the incumparable Scaliger. Here they Inad 
studied and written their immortal books j the 
very place wa.s still redolent of their memories, 
Here, too, unless my jnemory deceived me, hin.l 
dwelt the Frenchman, lleiiatus Descartes, who had 
first opened a wa}" fur me from the chaos of the 
vScliooliaen to the rectitude of true philosophy. 
I scarcely dared to enroll my uuwortliy name in 
the Iralls of such illustrious spirits. B\it 1 tliouglit 
on my name and race, and plucked up heart tliei'c- 
npon to knock stoutly at the gates. A short, stout 
man opened to me, clad in a porterls gown, not 
unlike the hedellius in tlie far-away t.’fdUige of 
Glasgow, but carrying in Ids hand a black stalf, 
and at his bell, a large bunch of keys. It came 
upon me to address liim in Frendi, but remem- 
bering that this was a place of learning I con- 
cluded that Latin was the more fitting tongue, so 
in Latin I spoke. 

‘I am a stranger/ I said, 'from Scothmd, bear- 
ing letters for Master Sandvoort and Master 
Qiiellinus of this place. I pra}'' yon to see if 
tlmy can grant me an audience.^ 

He failed round sharply, as if this were the 
most ordinary’- errand in his life, and went limp- 
ing across the inner courtyard till he disappeared 
from view behind a massive column. 

Tlie man returned and delivered 'his message 
in a very tolerable imitation of the .language of 
Ciesar. 

'Their worships Master Saudyoorfc- and Master 
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(Juellinus are free from business for the present, 
and will see you in their cbainbers.’ 

SOj bidding Nicol stay in the courtyard, lest 
he should shame me before these grave seniors 
(though ^twas. unlikely enough, seeing tliey knew 
no Scots), I followed the hobbling porter through 
the broad quadrangle, up a long staircase adorned 
with many statues set in niches in the W' all, to 
a landing whence opened many doors. 

At one of them my guide knocked softly, and 
a harsh voice bade us enter. 

‘ This is Master Sandvoort,’ he whispered in 
iny ear - hind I trust he be not in one of ‘ his 
tantrums. See ye speak him fair, sir.’ 

I found myself in a high-panelled room, filled 
wdth books, and with a table in front of a fire- 
place, whereat a man sat waiting. He wore a 
skull-cap of purple velvet and the ordinary black 
gown of the doctor. His face was thin and hard, 
w^itli lines across the brow, and the lieaviiiess 
below^ the eyes whicli all have wdio study over- 
much. His hair wuis turning to gray, but his 
sliort, pointed beard w\as still black. He had 
very shaggy eyebrows, under which liis sharp 
eyes shone like the points of a needle. Sucli 
was Master Herman Sandvoort, professor of the 
Latin language in the ancient Glol lege of Leyden. 

His first question to me wns in the Latin : 

AVhat tongue do you speak?’ - 

I answered tluit I was conversant wdth the 
English, the French, and the Latin. 

^ Your letters, pray,Mio asked in French; and I 
took them from my pocket and gave them to 
him. 

‘Ah,’ he cried, reading aloud, ‘you desire to 
study in this University, and improve your 
acquaintance witli certain branches of letters and 
philosophy. So be it. My fee is five crowns for 
attendance at my lectures. I wdll not abate one 
tittle of it. 1 will have no more poor students 
come cringing and begging to be let ofi:“ with 
two. So you undersUind my terms, Master 
Burnette.’ 

I was both angry and surprised. Who was 
this man to address me thus? 

‘I pray you to finish the letter,’ 1 said curtly. 

lie read on for a little while ; then he lifted 
his head and looked at me wdth so comical an 
expression that I had almost laughed. Before, his 
face had been greedy and cold ; now it was w’^orse, 
for the greed was still there but the cohlnes.s had 
vanished and left in its jJace a sickly look of 
servility. 

‘ Pardon me, pardon me, good Master Burnette ; 
I was in a great mistake. I had thought that 
you were some commoner from the . North ; and, 
God knows, w^e have plenty of them. I pray 
you forget my w’ords. The college is most 
honoured by your presence — the nephew, or is it 
the son, of the famous Doctor Burnette. Ah, 
where were ray eyes— The lord of inucli land, 
so says the letter, in tlie valley of the Tweed. Be- 


sure, sir, that you can command all the poor 
learning that I have at my disposal ; and if you 
have not already found lodging, why, if you will 
come to my house, my wdfe and daughters will 
welcome yon.’ 

I thanked him coldly for his invitation, but 
refused it on the ground that I had already 
found an abode. Indeed I had no wish to form 
the acquaintance of Frau Sandvoort and her 
estimable daughters. He gave me much infor- 
mation about the hours of the lectures, the 
subject whicli he proposed to treat of, and the 
method of treatment; nor would he let me 
depart before I had promised to dine at his 
house. 

Outside the door I found the porter waiting 
for me. He led me across the hall to another 
door, the room of Master Quelliniis, the ^irofessor 
of Greek, 

Here I found a difierent reception, A rosy- 
cheeked little xnau with a paunch as great as a 
well-fed ox, was sitting on a high chair, so that 
his feet barely touched the ground. He was 
whistling some ditty and busily mending his 
finger-nails with a little knife. * 

‘Why, who have we here?’ he cried out when 
he saw me. ‘Another scholar and a great one. 
Wliy, man, what do you at the trade, when you 
might be carrying a musket or leading a troop 
of pikenien ? ’ 

I was tempted to answer him in his own 
way. , 

‘And what do you,’ I asked, ‘at the trade, 
when you might be the chief cook to the French 
king, with power to poison the whole nobility V 

He laughed long and loudly. Uih, you have me 
there, more’s the pity. But what though I love 
my dinner? Did not Jacob the patriarch, and 
Esau— the mighty Esau— tliougli I liave little 
credit by tlie example ? But come, tell me your 
name, for I begin to love thee. You have a 
slirewd wit, and, Avluit is more, a pleasing 
presence. You may go far.’ 

I gave him my letters, and when he had read 
them ho came down from his perch and shook 
me by tlie hand. 

‘You arc a Scot,’ he said. ‘I never knew any 
Scot but one, and he was hanged on a tree for 
robbing the Burgomaster’s coach. I was a lad at 
school, and I mind me ’twas rare sport. So I 
have a kindly feeling for your nation, though 
may God send you a better fate than that one. 
But what do you seek to learn"? Greek! Faugh,- 
there is no Greek worth .straw save Anacreon, and' 
he is not a patch upon our moderns, an Franqois 
Villon of Paris, whose soul God rest ! and our 
brave Desporles. Philosophy! Bah! ’Tis all a 
monstrous fraud, I have sounded all the depths 
of it, and foimd them but shallows. Theology! 
Tush, yon will learn more theology in an inn 
in the Morschstraat than in all the Bclioohs. Such, 
are my beliefs. But God .has . • me, for 
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iny sins, to teacli tlie Hellenic tongue to a per- 
verse generation at tlie small sum of five crowns. 
We study the BepuhUc of Plato, and I trust you 
may find some profit. You will dine with me. 
Nay, I will take no denial. To-niglit in my 
house I will show yon how a quail sliould be 
dressed. I have the very devil of a cook, a man 
wdio could dress a dry goatskin to your taste. 
And wine 1 I have the best that ever came from 


the Pdiineside and escaped the inaw" of a swinish 
Teuton. You will come P 

I could only escape by promising, which I did 
wdth a good grace ; for if there was little profit 
in Master Quellinus’s company, there was much 
pleasure. But I was come prepared to find 
much that was strange, so I looked forward to 
their lectures without distaste. 

[To he continued,) 


A RAMBLE IN MUSOAT.^ 

By John Fostei^ Fhaser. 



AM writing this in mid- winter, 
though the thermometer registers 
92 degrees in the shade. 1 am in 
the flimsiest of pyjamas, and a long 
drink in a long glass stands at my 
elbow. I feel every pore in my 
body perspiring, not streainingly or niiconifortabl}^, 
blit producing the sensation of a hot dew. And 
I am sitting on 'tlie deck of a steamer, with the 
heaviest of awnings overhead, and look as through 
a window from a darkened room on a glare that 
aches the eyes. There is a pulsing, liot breeze 
that makes me stretch my arm for a long gulp at 
the long glass. 

It is a warm afternoon, and passengers are 
sprawlijig in hammock-chairs. Every one is 
armed with a book ; but all books are lying face 
dowxuvards on their owners’ knees. Heads are 
thrown back ; hats are pulled forward. I do 
believe everybody is sleeping. Certainl 3 i^ a lad}’’ 
missionary, going home for a rest, is doing wliat 
no hid}^ missionary should ever do — she is snoring. 

I \vould like to toss this pen aside, and stick 
these uuinked sheets of paper in my case. After 
lunch it is dcdightful to slip into the luxury of 
being lazy till tea and biscuits and toast and cake 
are brought round by tbe mummy -faced Portuguese 
steward. But there is a Spartan heroivsni in 
keeping awake on such a day, when dropping to 
sleep would be so agreeable. I know I am 
writing only to keep awake. Just this moment 
I caught myself trying to write three words 
between every snore of the missionary, and 
became cognisajifc there was a contest by the dis- 
covery I was lagging behind. 

We are lying off the coast of Arabia, in the 
shelter of grim rocks that run into the sea like 
jmn^s arms, and in the cove, piled in a heap, like 
E nmmul of promiscuous bandboxes, are the white 
houses of Muscat. ' To look at them is as hard as 
gazing at a looking-glass which is doing its best 
to crack, . They seem about ninety million miles 

Tbe author of this article started from London in 
April 1896 on. a bicycle tour round the world. This 
records his experience of Muscat. • , 


nearer the sun than they have any riglit to be. 
To gaze at the dazzling whiteness is to provoke a 
headache. 

The big white house, with the big gx*een shutters 
and the maroon-painted balcony and tbe birdcage 
smoking-room on tbe top, is tbe Palace of the 
Sultan. I think myself clever at most things; but 
I would never have taken that burn for a palace 
had I not been told and had pointed out to me a 
(lipping, iiiipping strip of red cotton serving the 
<hity of (lag. There are other (lags. Tine Tri- 
colour is rather limp ; the Union Jack ilu Iters 
and drowses and then llntters again as though it 
were unoasjr about something ; the Stars and 
Stripes is positively frisky, dancing away in 
some particular breeze of its own. 

Muscat is a difficult place to reach. But having 
reached it, your next solicitude is to get from it. 
It is luucli heard of but seldom seen, stuck on 
the fierce .scorching Arabian coast, and crouching 
where the rocks— high, jagged, and wolf- toothed— 
surround and protect it. If you are a wild 
Bedouin from the desert, coming with slender but 
deadly musket in your band and plunder in your 
heart, you must crawl through a narrow, black 
defile. If you are a LoiRh.)ner who just drops 
into Muscat for breakfast, on your way from 
anywhere to somewhere else, you must pass witliin 
those jinn’s arms that are covered with towers 
like horrible warts. This morning I counted 
twenty-two of tliem. One, a little the worse for 
Avear, stands close to the sea., and was built in the 
year fifteen hundred and something by the hardy, 
venturesome Portuguese. Half-a-dozen towers are 
up on the rocks, hanging close to the edge, 
showing how near they can get without toppling 
over. Narrow precipitous steps cling to the hill- 
side on their Avay to the fortresses. The fortresses 
are formidable enough, and might do damage were 
piratical dhoAvs to SAveep into the harbour of 
those devils’ arms, to carry off the gold in the 
sultan’s treasury or the treasures in the sultan’s 
harem. • 

The sea is deep and bluish-green, and ships can 
lie close to the rocks. This afteimoon the water 
is bobbing and heaving, and the crests of the 
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waves are breaking into silvery fringe. Native 
boats are curtseying in the harbour— curious- 
shaped things, resembiing a pea-shell, and as sea- 
worthy. They are long and shallow, and the 
billows throw them about in ungentle fashion. 
Unless you are a heedless wretch your heart and 
your throat cup and ball every time there 

is a lurch; You shut your eyes anticipating the 
drowning of six nien, and open them expostu- 
latingly on understanding there is to be no 
drowning. 

Only a few of these boatmen are Arabs, swarthy- 
skinned, keeii-featured, cpiick-eyed. Most of them 
are negroes, captured in slave - dhows on the 
Zanzibar coast. There were three men in the 
pea-shell that took me ashore and brought me 
back again. I sat on tlie floor, while the negroes 
sang crooningl}^ as they swished the boat from 
wave to wave. They used paddles of bamboo, with 
a round piece of wood like the top of a Ijarrel at 
one end. Tiie man who was perched in the stern 
steering with his paddle sang tliroiigli his yellow, 
evil teeth. There was as much play of feature 
in his coiiiitenance as you notice in a rhinoceros. 
He was naked, save for an orange-eoloiired cloth 
around his loins, and his skin was scorched and 
baked and cracke<l, and baked again, till it had 
really the resemblance of rhinoceros - hide. Ills 
lips were an inch thick and the lower jaw hnng. 
A jaundiced, sullen eye stared ahead with never 
a quiver of the lids, blood - streaked, lacking 
vitality, but with an infinity of despondence and 
kismetic gloom in its depths. A loathsome scar 
stretched from the ear over the cheek-bone to 
the lips, telling of a fearful sword-slash. Three 
deep furrows lined his brow. He struck me as a 
curious animal. lie was, indeed, little more than 
an animal. When I paid him he never said a, 
word. 

I think there can he no stout men in Lliuscat. 
When I walked through the streets with 1113’ 
hands in nrv^ pockets my elbow.s scrapcfd either 
wall. Had I been a particularly tall man 1 
would have rubbed the sides of my liat, for the 
buildings leaned over with an evident intention 
of meeting. But they thought better of it. In 
all my Eastern travels I have never seen such 
narrow ways. They look all the narrower because 
the houses are so trememlously high, and the sky 
is a streak of hliio resting on the house-tops. 
The consequeiice i.s, there is no sunny .side to tlie 
street ; it is all shady. Twenty feet up latticed 
balconies overhang. All the doors are heavy and 
formidable, and iron-studded and iron-barred. 

Here, in Muscat, I saw the pure - bred Arab 
man, sinewy but not tall, a dominceiung, swagger- 
ing nobleness in bis glance, and a brace of daggers 
in his waist. ‘When I recognised a beautiful liaft 
or noticed a slender inlaid native gun or singular 
.shield, I offered to buy. But nothing would 
induce them to .sell. ‘ Sahib, ^ said one man, 
killed my deadliest foe with this blade, right 


througli his black heart! You see tliis dint in 
my shield. Ah 1 that dint was caused by a spear. 
The sliield saved my life ; shall I, then, stdl it for 
money ? My gun ? No, sahib ! I am an Arab, and 
my gun Is my other self. How could I be an 
xlrab if I had no gmil Tbis sword — it belonged 
to my graiidfatber. It has killed forty men. 
By Mahomet ! it is true. These 111 arks, sahib — you 
see these marks— only one of these marks is 
put there when a man is killed,’ I offered three 
times the value. The answer always was, ‘No, 
saliib, I will not; I cannoU 

Everybody, from tlie frolicsome boy of eight to 
the tottering imbecile of eighty, carried a weapon. 
The old men had rusty swords that remiuded 
me of the unwieldy double - bladed momsters 
that llicliard Cauir de Lion and liis Iciiiglits 
swung ill the face of the Saracens. These J^lmscat 
swords are four feet six inches long, the blades 
three inches wide, and the handles provide room for 
both fists to grasp. Law is an unknown quantity 
in Eastern Arabia, It is a case of every man for 
himself, A month or two back the wild tribes 
of the desert, armed literally to the teeth, entered 
Muscat, ostensibly to sell dates. ^ At a signal they 
made a dash at the bazaars and ransacked them 
from end to end. The hliiscatees showed fight, 
and a good deal of blood ivas spilt at the street- 
corners. The invaders ivere victoidous ; and the 
sultan, taking .shelter in one of the forts, bud to 
ransuni his life and his capital. The nomads 
enjoyed a great feast ; and then, firing their guns 
in the air, sprang into their saddles and sped 
over the hot sand towards the interior. The 
sultan is a young man of thirty, practically a 
protege of the Indian government, from whom 
he receives £6000 a year on the understanding 
that he does not interfere with Zanzibar, E'rom 
all I hear he is tin illiterate ninny, with no higher 
ambition than adding to bis crowd of wives, The 
only way to do business ivith the sultan is, first 
of all, to present him with a couple of pretty girls. 

Yesterday and to-day I have been raiubling 
through the maze of rickety shanties called the 
bazaar. It is lahyrintliine ; you dive down dark 
alleys, not knowing where they lead you. Some- 
times they lead into another alley ; sometirne.s 
they lead to a blind wall. Every shop is an 
alcove piled u]’) with dusty wares. Plenty of 
people ai'e about, but there is little business. , The 
lilies of the men’s robes are wonderfully gorgeous, 
of purple satin, canary satin, green .silk ; and the 
turbans are marvels of sno^vy whiteness. There 
is a flabbiness about the merchants by no means 
Arab-like. They have sensuous, slothful eyes. 
As I passed along they gave no sign of curiosity; 
hut they held their rurstrils tiglit, that the smell of 
an infidel dog might not disturb their complacent 
self-sufficiency. They are convinced they are the 
ornaments of the universe ; they will not believe 
any city .surpasses Muscat in magnificence ; their 
sultan is the gx'eatest monarch on earth. If 3^011 
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think Ton can alter their ideas by deiuonstrafciun you 
know little of tlie workijii^s of (lie Eastern mind. 

The women wear a garh wliicli is distinctive 
from that of other Easterns in general eilect 
though not in detail. Whilst the men don 
brilliant I'obeSj tlie women juit on brilliiiiit 
trousers, a sort of compromise between knicker- 
bockers and breeches, and al)ove is a loose waist- 
coat of velvet with hig buttons; hut in the 
streets this is often hid by a long enshrouding 
black sluiwl. They do not cover their faces 
entirely as the Persian women do, nor do they 
liide the lower part of the countenance according 
to the custom of the 'Egyptians. They obey the 
Koran law of hiding the features, hut the biding 
is perfunctory. Around the head, and, conse- 
quently, stretched over the face, is a black cloth 
with lioies cut to see through, another to breathe 
through, and a fourth, if necessary, to sneeze 
tiiiough. These holes are frequently quite large ; 
and, instead of the woman being a mystery, I 
could always tell at a glance whether she was 
young or old, ugly or beautiful. Around their 
ankles are big silver bangles ; other bangles jingle 
on their wrists ; heavy-loaded weights shake from 
the lobes of their ears, and from their noses 
dangle rings. 

Certainly, as I strolled from spot to sspot, and 
got lost, and found myself again, I was struck 
with the gaudy, turbulent scene— the sleek mer- 
chants, the bold and armed nomads, the naked 
negroes carrying assegais, little boys staggering 
under tbe weight of heavy swords, the women 
balancing jars upon their heads, the throng of 
importuning beggars, the story-tellers, the rows 
of blinking loungers squatting along tbe ^vall- 
sidcs — a scene singularly fascinating, not only 
because it was curious, but because it Avas a spot 
of the world about wbicli tbe rest of tbe Avorld 
knew little. 

i^luscat is very mucli like a boy when he has 
outgrown his clothes and long pieces of him stiede 
out at the sleeves and trouser-legs. I^luscat has 
outgrown its boundaries, and tbinugb the city 
gates pieces of it protrude. li'ouses are not much 
of a necessity, indeed, I duuT think I stiw a 
house outside the gates. What did duty Avas a 


sort of matting roof, enough to keep oil the Binds 
rays, and beneath this the family lie. Some sort 
of privacy is obtained by a rude kind of rush 
palings llxed around. But it is primitiA^e. 

I Avalked beyond the towji and uj) the rocky 
gorge, the only entrance from the desert to the 
toAvn, and, reaching the mouth and looking beyond, 
I siiAV an entrancing sight It Avas evening, and 
there Avas a mellow haze in the air, and the sky 
Avas Hushed Avith orange and purple, so that 
nature Avrapped the picture in a shimmer of 
romance. It did nut look real. 1 had vseen it all 
before, but only in my mind’s eye, as a youngster 
reading Avitli heateil imagination the trials of 
Eobinson Crusoe or x>oring over tbe marvels of 
Treasnre MancL Immediately in front spread a 
small sandy plain dotted Avitli stunted huts and 
lofty palms. Beyond Avas a creek edged Avith 
verdant luxuriance, and great masses of deep- 
toned trees climbed up the opposite slope. But 
it Avas the creek that liveted my eye. I fancietl 
myself in some far-olT South Sea island. Had a 
canoe filled Avith painted saAaiges slipped along, 
and had they landed and lit a fire and cooked 
an enemy on it, and then eaten him, 1 should 
not have been surprised. 

On my Avay back I came across six little nigger 
hoys sitting in a roAv. They Avere mischievous 
rascals, shaven-headed and scuntily clad. They 
Avere all one size, so I inquired Avliere they came 
from. A few months ago the British gunboat 
K/teirc Avas proAvliiig doAvn the Zanzibar coast, 
and captured a couple of dlioAvs packed Avith 
slaves. Among the slaA^es Avere forty boA's, all 
about eight years of age, ami these Avere brought 
to Muscat, and most of them placed under the 
protection of the consulates. 

Phew! it is terribly liot as I sit here Avriting, 
Avith Muscat half a mile aAAUiy quivering in the 
heat. The missionary lady has ceased her snoring, 
and I see she is gazing at me curiously. PeihajiS 
she is Avondering Avhat makes me Avrite during 
the scorching hours of the afternoon. And really 
I Avonder too. 

Any AA^ay, I have finished my lung drink in the 
long glass. And liere comes the mummy-faced 
Portuguese Avith tea. 


JUST AN EPISODE. 


CHxVPTISR III. 



BII) not see Mimsy at lunch, though 
I heard her come hack. -Harry was 
not Avith lier, and the disinoniiting 
was performed in silence. I could 
hot spare tinie to go into the 
dining-room, so Harris brought 
some food into my private room, and I smatched 
^ youthful when I could. After that I had to 


' ' 


go to the hospital, and it yuis not until dinner 
AAuis served that I saAv her again, and then her ex- 
pression conveyed nothing to me. She was A^ery 
quiet, of course. A young person receiving an offer 
of marriage for the first time might naturally be 
subdued,' whether she had accepted it or not. She 
toyed Avith her soup, and barely tasted tbe daintiest 
morsel of grouse 1 could find to send her. Once, 
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■when I cauglit lier eyes fur a moment, 1 saw an 
expression of pain in their blue deptlis, but the 
meaning of it I could not fathom. Dinner over, 
she wandered tlirough the vindow on to the terrace, 
as she had done in the morning ; but then she had 
been, bathed in sunshine, now the shadows were 
falling across her. I could not lielp making the 
comparison, and a x^ang went through me. \Yas 
tin’s lU'ophetic? What ages ago it seemed since 
she stood there feeding the j)igeon3 ! 

She crossed the terrace and sat perfectl}" still on 
the balustrade, leaning against one of the stone 
pillars, her head slightly bent, her hands hanging 
listlessly down. The desx)onueiicy of her attitude 
touched me painfully ; and, instead of leaving her 
to tell me what she \vould in her own time, as I 
had intended, I went out and joined lier, standing 
quite unheeded clo.se by her side. Only this morn- 
ing and she w’ould have jumped up to meet me, or 
turned and seized .my hand, or leaned against me 
with a mute caress. Now she remained apart, (xuite 
still. This was the beginning of the change, then ; 
and I must confess that, in spite of my resolution 
to give her to Harry, I did not relish having our 
old relations upset in this way. Perhaxis she too 
felt tills. 

Molin,^ she said at last, without looking at me, 
Miow much money have I of very owm P 
She had acce|)ted him, then, and now business 
must be discussed. 

‘You have eight hundred a j^ear.’ 

‘ And is it settled on me P 
‘Yes, settled on you absolutely.^ 

‘So^ that, if I like, I can set ux> a liouse of my 
own and live all by myself U 
‘Yes, wlien you are of age.^ 

‘Who settled this money on me, John?^ 

‘1 did.’ 

‘WhyP 

‘Because, in the event of your marriage, I con- 
side.i’ed it well that you sliuiild have caunplete 
control of A'our money aifairs.’ 

‘You seemed to he quite sure I should marry 'P 
1 nodded. 

‘I thought it possible.’ 

Mimsy was silent for a long time. Then she 
And : ‘ Docs Priscilla know ’ 

‘Yes; Priscilla agreed with me.’ 

‘Does Priscilla want to get rid of me too?’ 

‘ I don’t under.stand you, dear child ; no one 
wants to ‘‘get rid” of you.’ 

Another pause. Then : 

‘John.’ 

Now it Avas couiing. Prepare yourself, John 
Travers, for a stinging blow. I braced myself up. 
‘Yes, Mimsy,’ ' .* 

‘This morning liarrv asked me to marry him,’ 
‘And V 

‘ And I said I couldn’t. And then I was Jiiiser- 
able, because I hated to hurt Harry, and he looked 
so unhappy. And then he said you would be glad 
if I married him ’ — (the deuce lie did I Harry had 


taken a great deal too much for granted there)— 

‘ and that made me more miserable.’ 

‘Why did it make you miserable, Miriam?’ 

M.t hurt me to think you ■would be glad to get 
rid of me.’ 

‘1 could never he glad to lose you, little one.’ 

‘Then why did Plarry say that?’ 

‘I think I can explain it. Harry obtained my 
consent to speak to you of his loA^e (and I believe 
he loves you very dearly) ; and, haAung gained 
that consent, he initurally supposed it giA^eii with 
a certain amount of xheasure.’ 

‘ Which it was not?’ 

‘Which it most decidedly was not.’ 

She gave a sigh of relief. 

‘ 1 ’m glad of that. It hurt me dreadfully, Jolm, 
like a shaiq> stab would do.’ 

‘ AYliy, sweetheart,’ I said emphatically, ‘ you 
cannot sup^Aose for one instant that it Avould be a 
plmsiire to me — and to lYiscilhi’ (I thought I had 
better 2)ut that in) — ‘to know that our nestling 
might choose to lly away, ]ierhaps to India, with 
Harry, and take all the sunshine from our home, 
leaving it desolate Avithout her. Life Avoiild never 

be the same again’ Then I cheeked myself j 

it seemed to me I might go tocj far. 

‘And hoAv did it end?’ I Avenfc on, as she made 
no comment. 

‘It ended like this; Harry asked me if I cared 
for any one else, and I said yes.’ 

Good gracious, the child 1 She dosed one Avound 
only to open another. Who was this man for Avliom 
she cared ? That she had many admirers I kneAv, 
but it had always seemed to me that she treated 
them all alike, us comrades and friends. 

‘ And this man, Mimsy ,• does he care for you at 
all?’ 

‘ Yes,’ Avistfully ; ‘ he cares for me. He does not 
love me,’ , 

‘JrloAv do you know that?’ 

‘ Becaiivse, if he did, ho would have asked me to 
marry hwiJ 

Yery young, amateur reasoning that. 

‘And if he did ask you, Avould you many him?’' 

‘Yes, to-morrow.’ 

‘YJlh all the love on your side?’ 

‘Yes ; I love him; that is sufficient, I told 
Plarry so.’ 

1 Avas a little bit disappointed in Mimsy. I had 
thought her so different. And here she urns, ready, 
at a moment’s notice, to throw herself at the head 
or into the arms of a man avIio, she confessed, did 
not love her. And telling Harry, too 1 I could only 
gasp : ‘ PYu told Harry V 

‘Yes; and I told him aa-Iio it was.’ , , 

YYrse and worse 1 

‘ My dear child, yoit shouldn’t liaA'^e done that. 
YJiat did he say?’ 

‘ He looked very much surprised, and said, “Then 
I haven’t the ghost of a chance. I won’t bother 
you any more, Mimsy.” And then lie AA^ent home;, 
and I came on Avitli Jenkins.’ 
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Here was a pretty kettle of fish ! Poor Harry I 
It was hail enough to have to bear a reiusal and 
the dashing of ali liis bright liopes to the ground ; 
it was harder still to be calmly told of a rival, not 
only preferred before him, hut loved, it seemed. 1 
had felt sorry for Hany before, now I felt more 
sorry; I had a fellow-feeling for him. And poor 
Mimsy ! This, then, was the cause of her depression. 
To care for a person who does not return your love, 
that is hard too. Ought I to invite her confidence 
further? I was sorely perplexed. Not for rvorlds 
would I have hurt the child, or made her trouble 
any worse to bear than it was already. And yet, 
if I knew more, I might be able to help her. Here 
.slie \vas, loving a man who perhaps had no intention 
of asking her to be his wife. I was gradually work- 
ing myself up into a perfect fury of rage against this 
unappreciative loved one, wdieii Mimsy slowly rose, 
and stood, for a moment, looking away into the west, 
where, across the valley of the towm as far as wc 
could see, the earth-line was slowly rising above the 
sun. Not once had she made a movement towards 
me, sho whose nature was so afFoctiunate, who liad 
always been so lavish of her caresses. I missed them 
now. I scarcely dared to think of what life woiihl 
be to me without them. Ah, yes, since the morning, 
how she had changed ! Then she was a child ; now 
she had crossed the hounduiy-line, and the old, free 
affectiou could never l^e ours again. A sudden mad 
desire came over me to take her in my arms and 
hold her so that never should the breath of other 
love come near her. Was it the pent-up longing of 
years brealdng loose at last? But between us there 
glided the shadow of that other man, tlie man whom 
]\Iimsy loved, and my half-outstretched arms fell 
down. And still she stood there apart from me, 
her eyes travelling among the familiar objects 
around us and lingering on them with a patlietic 
sadness, as if she were taking a last leave. I could 
bear it no longer. 

* Mimsy,’ I said, as calmly as I could — for my 
heart was beating rapidly, sending the blood ting- 
ling through my veins — ‘ tell me, who is this man 
who is taking your love from us?’ 

As she turned and looked into my face, I saw in 
lier eyes the glistening of tears. TTiey glistened, 
but they were bravely kept back. The sight mad- 
dened me. 

* Quick, Mimsy ; tell me.’ 

I cannot tell you,’ she said very softl}^, ‘but you 
shall see his photograph. I always carry it with 
meJ Here she took from her pocket a little, thin, 
"xvelhworn leather case, which she placed in my 
hands. ‘I am going indoors now,’ she continueil, 
* and I want yoti not to open it until you are quite 
.alone. And when you have seen the face, it will 
he good-bye between us for ever, dear, dear Guardy, 
for I can never, after that, coutiuue to live with you 
here.' ; . , 

. / I sat down and watched her move sloxvly over 
4li0 grass, a pathetic figure passing gently from me 
:Antb the unknown futxire. At the windoxv she turned 


and waved her hand. I am not itsliaiucd to say that 
in my eyes the tears were swimming. I still held 
the little leather case tigluly grasped in luy hand, 
and as she disappeared I nerved myself to a final 
elFort. I opened it, and as I looked I sprang to my 
feet. There before me was an old and faded photo- 
graph of — myself. 

CHAPTER IV, 

REACHED Mimsy before she crossed 
the hall. I drew her into the con- 
sulting-room — that room from whence, 
only that morning, I had driven 
her to Harry. I took her in my arms and kissed 
her again and again on her soft hair, for her 
face was hidden on my breast. I thought with 
a smile of my morning’s resolution, and in imagi- 
nation I snapped my fingers at it. 

.‘Mimsy,’ I whispered, ‘will you many me, and 
stay with me always, the one dear, sweet love of my 
life? You whose every tone is music to me, who.se 
every footfall makes my heart rejoice. Listen. I 
have tried hard to give you up, I have shrunk 
from asking you to land your fi‘e.sh young life to a 
man old cnougli to he your father. 1 know Harry 
loved you, and when I sent you to him tln.s morning, 
it was with an ache at my heart that has refused 
all day to be stilled. I could not dare to think 
that you cared for me otherwise than as your friend 
and guardian. Now that I know, I will not ])arl 
with you to any man living. You shall be mine 
irrevocably, irretrievably if you will. lYill you, 
Mimsy'?’. 

I sat down in my own particular chair — the chair 
from whose, majestic projajrtious I daily (I Impe) 
impressed my patients with a sense of my profound 
knowledge and skill ; and Mimsy nestled in my arms, 
holding one of my hands tightly in both her own. 

‘ I am ever so willing, Guardy ; but I cannot 
realise liappiness yet. It has come so .suddeiilx’’, 
just when I bad made up my mind to go away and 
leave you,’ 

‘That wasn’t kind, Mimsy.’ 

‘ No ; but I never thought of that them’ 

We talked until sounds of a tray being carried 
into the drawing-room reminded us of something 
we had botli forgotten. 

‘That is the coffee going in,’ said Mimsy, spring- 
ing up. ‘I had forgotten Priscilla.’ 

I rose and took her hand. 

‘Come, we will go and tell her.’ 

Pi’iscilla was knitting by the fire. She looked at 
us keenly as we entered, her eyes resting first on 
me, and then on Mimsy, who, clinging fast to my 
hand, hung back shyly. Then Priscilla darted 
at me. 

‘John, you don’t mean?’ she began. 

‘Yes, I do, Priscilla. I mean that Mimsy and I 
are tired of being guardian and ward, so we are 
changing the relationship, and are going to be 
husband and wife instead ’ 
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Priscilla drew niv face down to hers, ainl, as she 
had often done when I was a boy, pressed her lijis 
to my forehead in a long, loving kiss. Then she 
turned to Mimsy, and folded her in her arms. 
‘Oh, my darling, I am so glad, so glad!’ she 
murmured, as she cooed over her ; ‘it is what I 
have longed and prayed for, and now it is really 
come. John, I saw how it was with you, and 1 was 
afraid you would not speak ; I feared that your grand 
(piixotic notions would keep you from your happi- 
ness, wliile all. the time this child was eating out her 
heart for you, and you did not see it, and 1 could 
say nothing. You have given me many an anxious 
moment, especially when this morning I thought 
you were willing that Harry should take her away. 
But, there, it’s all settled no-w, so let us have some 
coilee. I am sure we need something after all tins 
excitement.’ 


CHAPTER Y. 

I ABLY tlie next morning I heard Mimsy’s 
voice from the garden singing : 

‘ Jolm Anderson my ]o, John, 

When we Were fiivst 

and .T knew that she had recovered her usual 
spirits. When I joined her a short time after, .she 
was flitting from hush to bush gathering roses—for 
the consulting-room, she said ; and then added, with 
a furtive glance into my face : ‘I am not going to 
hate the i^atients any more now ; I can even afford 
to respect them.’ 

YHien the basket was full she suggested : ‘Don’t 
you think, darling, we might find Jenkins and tell 
him? He seems to belong to me somehow.’ 

So we wended our way to the stables, Mimsy, 
with all her old gaiety and liglit-heartedness re- 
stored, dancing along by my side. 

Jenkins was an old soldier. He had served 
under Mimsy’s grandfather. He was witli lier 
father when he died of sunstroke in India, wlien 
Iffimsy was born. He brought her mother home to 
England, and when she died a few years latej* he 
came to me with the little one, her devoted servant 
and slave. He was in the act of wringing out a 



leatlier from a pail of water wljen we appeared, and 
when he caught sight of ns he drew himself up 
sharply to attention, his hand to his cap. 

‘I’m going to be married, Jenkins,’ announced 
Mimsy without preamble. 

‘■\Vell, to be sure, Miss,’ readied Jenkins, looking 
iiirpiiriiigly at me ; ‘well, to be sure.’ 

‘Yes, Jenkins; and to the very best man in all 
the world.’ 

‘Yes, Miss, yes and again he glanced at me.. 

‘There he stands before you, Jenkins; and just 
think of it, I’m going to be Mrs Travers, and 
never, never going away from the dear old 
home.’ 

‘I’m very glad, sir, that I am. I knowed Mis.s 
Miriam she worshipped the very ground you trod 
on, sir — and you deserve it, sir ; and I knowed 
what store you set by her, sir. xVnd now I ’m as 
glad as ever I can be.’ 

‘John, darling,’ said Mimsy as we strolled ])ack 
to breakfast, ‘I’ve been thinking of lots of things 
since yesterday, and 1 do hope Priscilla will live 
here with us, always.’ 

‘Ho, sweetlieai'fc. Priscilla eonfirled to me hist 
night, when had gone to bej, that she would 
like to carry out a project she has always had in 
lier mind in case I maiTied. She ivould like to 
have a little hou.se near, and see us often, and 
yet be quite rpiiet and independent’ 

‘But need we let her go, John? I want to 
keep heiv 

‘I know, little one; but Priscilla thinks you 
ought to rule here with an iindivided sway--— be 
a sort of queen, in fact. She has nothing but 
praise for you, Miarsy, and thinks you will make 
an excellent housekeeper. Priscilla is a wise 
woman ; and, somehow, I fancy we shall do %vell 
to be guided by lier.’ 

We stood for a few moments on the terrace, and 
the pigeons came and cooed around Miiu.sy as she 
apostrophised the garden and its belongings : ‘You 
dear old garden 1 And you sweet flowers and trees 
and gra.ssy walks and shadows and sunshine ! I 
said good-hye to you all yesterday, and you would 
not respond. x\.nd now I. know- why ; you never 
meant me to leave you.’ 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE ANI) ARTS. 


OJHlil NEW ADMIRALTY HARBOUR. 

WORE of national importance is 
about to be commenced at Dover in 
the construction of a harbour, with 
an area of more than 600 acres, sufli- 
cient to afford protection for the 
whole of the vessels comprised in 
the Channel Squadron. This necessary enter- 
prise has been under consideration for many 
years, and as lung ago as 1844 a royal ' com- 



mission reported in its favour. But wo all 
know that such recommendations generally re- 
main a dead letter for an indefinite period. 
Thi.s was certainly the case in this instance, 
for iiotliing was done to act upon the report 
until ill 1886 a bill was introduced to construct 
a national harbour at Dover at a cost of two 
millions. With some modification.s this .sclieine is 
now to be adopted ; but the estimated cost is now 
three and a half millions. It need hardly be said 
tlmt the works are of a most extensive kind. 
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Thiiy comprise ‘an extension of the exivstiiig Ad- 
iniralty Pier; tlie construction of a somewhat 
similar pier to the etastvvard ; a breakwater iiiore 
than 4000 feet long, forming the southern wall 
of the liarbour ; and the building of a sea-wall of 
nearly the same length. The works to be con- 
structed will represent in the aggregate, a length 
of more thon miles ; tliey will bo of enormous 
strengtli, and will consist mostly of concrete 
blocks, faced with granite, of a weight of from 
thirty to forty tons each. ]\Ieasured from base to 
parapet, the walls of this harbour will be niiieiy 
feet in height, nearly seventy feet being below 
water at spring-tides. It is expected that the 
new harbour — the centre of which will he just 
under Dover. Castle— will be completed in about, 
ten years. 

A BAIIiWAY-TIOKET PBINTER. 

Few railway travellers give thought to the 
enormous amount of clerical work involved in 
the distribution and cliccking of tickets, the con- 
sumption' of which by a big company amounts 
to about a million per “week, A clever macliine 
has lately been adopted by the French railways, 
and is now being introduced to British notice, 
w’hich does much to simplify this work, and at 
once dispense.s with the lielp of the usual central 
office from wdiich tickets are now issued. The 
machine i.s under the care of the booking-clerk, 
and prints, dates, and numbers the tickets as 
they are applied for by the passengers. Tlie 
prineixoal feature of the machine is a wlieel, ou 
the circumference of which is engraved the names 
of the various stations ; and when this is turned 
until the name of the required place comes 
opposite to a pointer, the touch of a certain lever 
will print the ticket. If the lever be held down, 
tickets of the same denomination, serially num- 
bered, will be thrown out at the rate of 100 per 
minute. At the same time a record of every 
ticket printed will be made on a slip of paper, 
automatically, which is contained within the 
■ macliine, and can only be got at by the official 

entrusted with the key. There is thus a constant 

check upon the booking-clerk, whoso receipts can 
at . the end of the day bo compared with the 
, registration slip. The machine is said to require 
no attention beyond the daily change in the date- 
, ' stamp, iakin.g of the rollers, and occasional re- 

, . ' newal of the rolls of cardboard from which the 

' tickets are cut 

• , ' A KOVEL RAILWAY SCHEME. 

' At a time when the relative advantages of steam 
and ekbtddty as raotiye-power for railways is 
■' '‘'"'being' nmoh discussed, a method of propulsion 
which dispenses with either is certainly of in- 
yin; Halford’s patent railway the force of 
is the sole motive-power employed, as- 

‘ been . made, and which works very well, the 








railway is in sections, the rails being raised on 
columns, and tlie cars suspemled on either si<le 
below them. At the junctions the sections are 
hinged together, and at these points can be raised 
by hydraulic rams. This raising of the track with 
a train upon it forms a gradient down which the 
cars rush until the train arrives at the next 
junction, when the same raising process is elVected 
with like results, and so ou until the terminus is 
reached. It remains to be seen wbetiier such a 
system can be worked satisfactorily on a larger 
scale, and wliether it will prove more economical 
tliaii existing methods of propulsion. 

HISTOEY REPEATS ITSELF. 

We liave all read with pride of the brave 
Highlander ivho, at the action at Dargai, con- 
tinued to play his pipes although he had been 
.shot through the legs. A corre.spondent of the 
Times points out that a similar incident, recorded 
in The Life and Eiqdoits of His Grace the Duhe 
of IV^elliuijton^ occurred at the battle of Vimiero 
about ninety years ago. Tt is thus descivibed : 

‘An incident occurred in this battle so highly 
charatderistic of Highland courage that we can- 
not refrain from quoting it. It is very common 
for the ■wounded to cheer their more fortunate 
comrade.^ a.s they pa.ss on to the attack, A man 
named Stewart, the piper of the 71 st Regiment, 
was wounded in the iliigh veiy severely at a very 
early period of the action, and refused to 1.)e re- 
moved. He sat upon a bank playing martial airs 
during the remainder of the battle. He was 
beard to address his comxudes thus r ‘‘ IVeel, my 
bra’ lads, I can gang uae langer wi’ ye. fechlin, 
but de’il burn my saul if ye want music/’ Foi' 
this the Highland Society justly voted him a 
handsome set of pipes, with a flattering inscrip- 
tion engraved upon them.’ 

WHALE-FISHIXG. 

The whale- fisliing at Newfoundlaud during the 
past season has not been very succes.sful, for only 
one animal was secured by the five Dundee 
vessels engaged in the enterprise, Ou the other 
hand, the capture of the walrii.s — the Itide of 
which lias lately been marketalde — was prosecuted 
with better results. The best catch of the season 
was that of the ship Batmiaf wliich secured 600, 
and other ves.scd.s killed from seventy to eighty 
each. The three vessels which proceeded from 
Dundee to Davis Strait did far better as regards 
the w]iale-fi.shing, for they secured among them 
no fewer than eight whales, against three killed 
during the preceding .season. At pre.senfc quotations 
the bone secured will realise about £12,000, and 
the oil about ^2000, estimating the latter at ^20 
per tun. . 

AFEICAK COFFEE. 

The results of working a coffee estate in British 
Cential Africa have , lately been published for 
the benefit of ‘ those wishing to embark in tliafc 
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industry. This takes , the form of a balance-sheet 
of the plantation belonging to Mr S. Israel, mIio 
arrived in that country in June lvS94, Five 
hundred acres of land cost him J175, to which 
must be added J2000 spent during the three 
years in the erection of huildiags, planting of 
Miade trees, & Sixty acres planted with coffee 
brought a return for one year of nearly 500, 
and a vfdiiation of the estate shows it to be 
worth «£4500. For the next year the estimated 
return is orer £^000, with an expenditure of 
little more than a quarter that sum ; and for 
1899, when many more acres will come into 
bearing, Mr Israel reckons on a revenue of J3000 
■with the same outlay as in the previous j^ear. 
Very few new |)lante.rs have made their appear- 
ance during tlie past year, owing to reports — 
wliich are greatly exaggerated — as to the unliealtlii- 
aiess of the country. 

THE DANGER OF ^ FIREPROOF ’ BUILDINGS. 

The recent great fire in London, wdiich laid so 
many houses low, has done good service in calling 
.attention to the utterly false security promised 
by so-called ^fireproof' buildings. The buihliiiga 
are so far fireproof tliat the materials used in 
their construction — iron and concrete— will not 
take fire. But what happens when such a struc- 
ture is stored with highly - inflammable goods 
sbould such goods become ignited? The building 
acts like a fire23lace, its numerous staircases, lift- 
shafts, and windows acting as flues, until its 
interior is one mass of glowing heat. Tlien the 
heat acts upon the iron girders, causing them to 
lengthen by several inches and to exert an out- 
ward thrust u}3on the walls, which speedily 
brings tliem down. Good, strong, old-fashioned 
■oaken beams are far safer, for they take a Jong 
time to burn through, and they do not elongate 
by the action of heat. It is obvious that there 
is room for great improvement in our methods 
of building construction in view of risk from 
lire, 

STEAM FROM ELECTRICITY. 

A demonstration was recently given at Birming- 
ham by the Electric Steam Syndicate of a system 
|.>atented by Major J. IL Dunn for converting 
•electricity into steam. So far as we can gatlier 
from the published accounts of this demonstra- 
tion, it would seem that the tubes of a steam 
boiler have passed through them wires which are 
made white-hot by their resistance to the passage 
of an electric current. We read that at finst the 
jpatentee made use of x^latinum for this -purpose ; 
but as that metal is nearly as costly as gold, it is 
obviously out of the question, and he lias since 
Lliscovered a metal which is only fifteeiipence a 
pound, which answers the purpose.^ We confess 
that we do not see how such a system could be 
worked except at ruinous loss, unless Major Duiui 
has discovered, as well as the new metal, an 


unprecedentedly chea^^ metliod of generating an 
electric current. For the most economical inetluMl 
at present available— with tlie exception of a 
natural head of water as at Niagara — is steam 
powder. And to attempt to make a current so 
generated produce more steam than that which 
gave it origin is very like trying to get a quart 
of liquid out of a q^int qjot. 

ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

The Owen Stone Company of Scotland are now 
inaniifaetnring an artificial stone wliich is said to 
stand every test, and to be impeiA'ious to till 
vagaries of the -weather. The process is u simple 
one, and the ingredients of tlie stone, chiefly 
lime and sand, are not exq^ensive commodities, so 
that it is believed that the artificial XModuct ivill 
be able to coin 2 >ete ivitli the real. The lime and 
sand, having been tlioronghL’' iinawporated, are 
passed into moulding boxes, which may be of any 
couvenient size or shape, and these are placed 
wdthin the converter. Water at high pressure, 
and having a Iiigh. tenqierafcure, is then pnunped 
into the converter to cause the necessary chemical 
union between the lime and sand, and the immhl- 
ing boxes are also submitted to a tenqieratnre of 
about dOO'" Fahrenheit by the action of super- 
heated steam. In about thirty hours Iho surplus 
water is run off, hut the Iieat is continued, in 
order to remove moisture from the luouhUng boxes, 
for another fifteen hours. The boxes are then 
removed from the converter, and the stone wiiln’n 
them is inuctically ready for use. Experiiuonts 
are now in progress, from which it is ho]?ed that 
other 2 >roduets of nature’s laboratory, such as 
slate and marble, will presently be successfully 
imitated. 


The gas-cooker is now siuh a very popular 
piece of kitcher. apparatus that any iin’cntioii 
which seeks to ilisplace it must be very good 
indeed; and it is hard to lielieve that anything 
which burns oil can either in tdieax>- 

ness or efficiency. But this is ivliat the Darby 
Oil- gas Burner essays to do, and the dcinonstra- 
tion given lately in London of its working wiis 
certainly saiisfactoiy so far as it went. 4’he (lil 
used is ordinary ]3anafHn ; the burner enqdoys no 
wick, so that there is entire absence of trimming 
or smoke, and the liquid is vaj^orised before it 
doe.s its work. The iiiain feature of the buriiex* 
is an asbestos cap, upon wliieli the oil drops from 
a coiled pipe, the pipe leading from the tank,. or 
other receptacle, whitdi may be at some distance 
from the point of combustion. A few drojis of 
the liquid having fallen, a match is apjilied, nnd 
the coiled pipe is speedily heated, so that the oil 
is vajiorised. The burner will fit into any ordi- 
nary cooking - range, and will heat the entia'e 
system, oven and all, 'as etficiently as 'with a coal 
fire. The consumption of oil is said trt avernge 
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one gallon in nine hours, \vhieh would indicate 
a cost of about one ])eiiny an hour. 

. USEFUL X-RAYS. 

Tt is very saiisfaciory and interesUng to know 
that tlie Buutgen rays, whitdi at tu'st iwoiuisetl to 
be oiily a nine days’ wonder, are doing such 
splendid work in the bunds of the .surgeons. 
Every hig hospital has now its long roll of oases, 
in which the surgeons have been guided in their 
work by the revelations of the X-ray tube; and 
now, from the distant Indian frontier, we hear 
liow the wounded are receiving bcnelit from this 
method of diagnosis. In one instance a vSepoy 
laid heeix struck by a bullet, wliicdi made a flesh 
wound acros.s his cliest, and apparently' had found 
its exit at his arm. The case was not an extra- 
ordinary one, but the .surgeons were puzzled by 
the iniiamnuitory symptoms which manifested 
themselves, and for which there was no apparent 
cause. Becourse %vas had to {he B.dntgen ap- 
paratus, which at once sliowaal that some shadow- ^ 
casting foreign bodies were lodged in the man’s 
chest Operation showed that tljcse were pieces 
of lead, the remains of a bullet which seems to 
have hroken up after impact with the l)onc«. 

FIEK mSURANCE BADGES. 

An able article iu the JJaihj Mad recently 
called attention to the leaden inedallioiis or 
, badges of the dillm'ent tlre-otliccs wliich may be 
observed on numerous old houses in London. In 
past times it was the custom when a householder 
insured his premises to nail up iu a conspicuous 
place — usually on the brickwork between the 
first'lioov windows — one of these badges, which 
, bore the, device of the office, from which it 
emanated. .IVlieri the insurance ceased by non- 
payment of premiums the device was at once, 
removed ; but this custom gradually became 
abaiidimod, and many of tlie badges remain to 
this day. In the old times each hre-otriee ke}>t 
its own extinguiBliing appavatirs, hut. w'oukl on no 
account use it for any houses but those of its own 
customers, and these badges were the distinguisli- 
ing marks — nuu^y bearing the device of the ‘ Hun,’ 
others that of the Mtoyal’ (a crown), and so 
forth. It is amusing to note that the SSuii’ 
badge bus iu certain foreign countries been mis- 
: ^ taken occasioually for a 3;eligions emblem, and 
' ; the natives have been seen kneeling before it. 
The first fire-office iu London seems to have been 
fouuded during the year wliich followed the great 
: : ■ ' a , 
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,t -Little more than twelve months ago the restilc- 
' / ' Uons with regard to the tise of locomotives on 
. common roads having been modified, the event 
signalised by a procession of horseless vehicles 
; from London to Brighton. Tlie exhibition was 
. ' not an unqualified success, but some of the new- 


fangled ciuitrivances did succeed in carrying out 
the programme arranged. Tlie second ()£ these 
annual displays has just taken place ; and, although, 
it must be admitted, The distance covered w’as lar 
less than on the former occasion, the whole affair 
showed distinct progress. About forty motor-cars 
took part in the procession, and nio.st of these were 
driven by <n], one was propelled by steam, ami there 
were a few ti> represent electricity in rivalry with 
liorsehesh. Aiming the vehiedes was a new one, 
which has already covered more than two Ihou- 
gand miles on common roads, ineluding a journey 
from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End, Cornwall, 
The proceedings were carried out under The 
auspices of the i\Iotor - Car Club, wbo declare, 
through their president, that the horseless vehicle 
system is, for journey^s under twenty miles, far 
more expeditious than railways travelling, for the 
caiTiage goes from door to door, and there is no 
Avaiting at railway stations for dilatory trains. 
We iuight mention in connection with this matter 
that the electrically-propelled cabs, which have 
now been runuing iu London for some time, are 
a distinct sncces.s. Tliey* are so constantly in re- 
quest that it is quite an exceptional circumstance 
to see one unoccupied. 


AK OLD FAMILY rO,RTRAIT. 

If y'ou could tliink, if you could .spoak, 

I wonder liow your voice would sound I 

And what opinion you would liold 
Of those Avho idly crowd around ! 

Why are your eyes, •witli passive gaze, , 

Fixed on us as Ave laugh or w'eep. 

As though you seemed to stand ah.iof 
And mystic self-eornniunion keep '? 

Can all we say, and all we do. 

And all we are or might have been, 

Be nought to you, as though Ave were 
Unknown, un cared for, and unseen ? 

’Tis ages since the artist’s brush 
Upon a snowy canvas drew 

Your features; then revered and loved, 

Now only known by name to few. 

It may be ages since you left 
To enter on your endless trance ; 

But day by day we love to buihl 

Around your face some fresh romance. 

I-L N. M. 
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A TAIJi: OF THE M^ONDYK 
By AY/ CARTEIV 

Author of ‘The Tuttleritry Tale.si;^ ‘Phil’s Pard;’ ‘Angling done Herk,* &c. 

CHAPTER I. — THE SCHOOL-MAEM. 


|HEB.E was no prettier buiidiDg in 
Oloville than the little ^ log school- 
house, that in turn, as the summer 
waxed and Waned, was aglow Avith 
the blossoms of the fragrant lioiiey- 
siiclvle and the clematis, the yellow^' 
rings of the loYe-\dne, and the warm, tender 
blaze of the woodbine wliicb, outside, clung 
about the lumber walls and gables, and kissed 
the topmost shingles of the roof. But the roses 
and the yialets bloomed inside on the cheeks 
and iinder tlie lashes of the sidiooP inarm. And 
there was no prettier 'woman in all Kansas than 
little ’Linda — no, nor one-half so loretty, Jim 
Yickerson Amwed to himself a hundred times a 
day. . 

It was an afternoon in A£ay — a warm, simny 
afternoon. The hum of bees from without ami 
the hum of children from within met on the 
sill of the open window of tiie schoolliouse, a.nd 
mingled and mingled until it seemed to the 
impatient idler, loafing round the building, that 
the bees were learning the multiplication table 
and the children ^vere gathering the honey, for 
to him all was honey that fell from the lips of 
the dainty school-marm. A creamy whorl of 
honeysuckle x>G®pecl in at the open window, and 
Jim Yickerson — ^Honest Jim’ they called him in 
Oloville — peeped in at the open door. 

Jim was a Ing, strapping hunk of good nature, 
that never had done, and never would • do, a 
dirty trick — not even to save his life; Clear six 
feet he stood in his socks, healthy and handsome,- 
with broad, square shoulders, brawny arms, 111111 
a well-cut, bronzed face Avitli short brown beard. 
And tbrough his fearless, clear blue eyes you 
could see that he was just as clean within. He 
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was honest to the core phut he had one fault 
—he tlioiight everybody else was lioiiest too,, 
and tliat was what was the matter willi Jim. 
His heart was too big. ’Linda said it was, and 
’Linda ought to know, for she had had it in lier 
keeping ever since she came to tejudi school in 
Oloville in tlie Ml of ’93. This failing had stood 
seriously in the -way of Jim’s prosperity. He 
had tided his hand at rai.sing wheat, at growing 
sorghum cane, at breeding stock, and always witli 
tlie same result— Jim did all the wmrk, and, 
someliow, somebody else invariably scooped in all 
the profits. And now the resources of Oloville 
were exhausted, and the modest little pile of 
dollars his father had left liiin, and which he 
had striven so zealously to increase, had dwindled 
pitifully. 

The hum within the log buikling ceused. 
School was out, ami little Bukey Sanders gathered 
up her own and her brother Johiiuie’s spelling- 
books into the school-hag, and .shouldered it ; and 
picked up the dinner-basket with the empty pic- 
disli in, to camy home. For Sukey loved lier 
big, handsome brother so that it wns a pleasure 
to her to be his slave and carry liis things ; and 
Johnnie wasn’t mean enough to . deprive her of 
a trifling treat like that. As- the handful of 
scholars tumbled noisily out of the schoolliouse 
Jim crept in. ’Linda was just shutting 'up the 
children’s copybooks in her desk. With liei^ 
big wliite pinafore that she always wore in school, 
and her soft, curly locks that had burst restraint 
and shaken themselves down in a dusky shower 
upon her shoulders, she looked like a child her- 
self — a roguish, ■ impulsive, heart-captivating child. 
Dropping the desk-lid, she sprang lightly upon, 
a low beiudi, made Jim a niocdc curtsy, and^" 
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clasping Ijci* luiiuis buliiiid lior, bcigaii Lu ruciki in 
a sing-song voice : 

‘ ’Linclii hud ii grout big boar— 

They calkd iti di 511 , you kiiow ; 

And everywdnn'o that 'Linda want \ 

That boar was sure to go. 

* It followed lior to sdiool OJie ihu’-, 

AihL 

Udness I feel peshy like one jest now, anyhow/ 
Jini iiiteiTupted gravely, 

‘Like a wluitr asked ’Linda Bharply, with a 
startled louk. All sign of the roguish chihl 
tarnished from her as she stepped down from tlie 
lionch, and it was a T,vonian that stood before 
Inru — a timid, shrinking woman, eroueliing under 
the blow that, somehow, she instinctively kne\v 
was about to full on her. 

Like f.i Var,’ he went on slowly, ‘ ’cos I hii 
' afeared I’m a-going to hurt 3^011 with what I’ve 
-got to tell you.’ 

It was so hard to get the words out. that the 
. perspiration stood upon his lorcdiead, and lie sal 
down on the furui and mopped his face with his 
liandkerehief. • 

* Pore ’Linda— pore little ’Linda/ he continued 
with an ehort, taking one of iier hands in his, 
and stroking it tenderly, if clumsily, as. though 
to soften the shock. ‘1 guess your b’ur Won’t 
follow you to school no more fur a spell.’ 

’Linda gave him one quick, frightened glance. 

‘.There’s— there’s nothing come betwixt you 
and me, Jimi’ she queried tremulously. 

xAud Jim only looked biick into her eyes with 
a grave, confident smile that reassured her more 
' than words couhi have done. 

‘ Then I don’t fear aiiyLhing in the whole wude 
world! And now, Jim, Pm ready for all llie 
hard things you’ve got to tell me/ she rattled on 
reclvle.ssly. 

‘’Linda/ he said gravely, ‘I’m afeerd I’ve jest 
. ’ got to quit Oloville and --and ijou fur a vspelL’ 

’Linda’s face bUuiclicd in spite of lier i^eceut 
boast. 

‘On’y fur a spell,’ he went on quickly, in 
order to reassure hei*, ‘mebbe fur a couple o’ 

, 3’ ears ; and then, of co’se, please God, I ’ll come 
- back and — and 1113^ little ’Linda shan’t hev to 
■' teach Bpelliu’-sehool.’ 

'V' ^Muat you go — must you leave me?’ 

‘iTas. It’s powerful hard, ’Linda— -powerful 
4 hard ; but, you know, I’ve tried here to git a 
■' , . -hoiUe ht fur the piirtiest gal in all Kansas, and — 

■■ ' and- ’Wall/ he went on solemnlvg ‘I’m strong, 

■y ;* and Lord knows I’m willin’, and I ain’t going 
hey At "'S#d of me, “He set right here in 
- ‘ Qloyille fur thirty years, and— lasted/”’ 

^Jim/ she ^ whispered, almost tiiuidl}^ ‘if only 
y. A niy salary were a little bigger, wo xnight perhaps 
'y- be, able— with, whet you have— to manage without 
; '" / '' yph away until something turned upd 

XJuselhsh little ’Linde L Like wee, ‘little Sukoy 


Sunder.^!, .she luvud her big, handsome bo}’' so 
irnich that .she would gladly have borne all Iri.s 
burdens for liim, if she could, and have been 
proud to do it. 

‘No, ’idiida/ Jiiii ndurued, ; ‘1 couldn’t do it. 
I’d feel I wa.y far too mean a .skunk fur ruy 
own comp’ny, ef I was jo.st loa, hug around while 
my wife earned the bread to pmt into iitV 
moil til. I reckon tliere’s two things leP open ti:> 
me— cow-punching in Texas oi’ Aruonyj which 
ain’t an occupation eivlkerlated to providing a 
home fur llie sweetest (lower of Kansas, onless, 
t>[' coke, YOU run a raiielie on yer own account, 
and I aiift enough bnsine.s.s In me to keep a cat 
outer a pasture lot, not to lucntion riniiiing a 
ranche,’ 

‘No, Jim, I wouldn’t like you to try that.’ 

‘Wail, then/ he went on hurriedly — after the 
manner of a man with a pill, who, after .shirk- 
ing the task of taking it as long us pi!s.sible, and 
having at hist got it between his tooth, is onlj^ 
anxious noiv to bolt it whole and get 'the job 
over as speedih'' as possible— ‘ the point’s right 
here: I’ve road in the Topchi tibuight Talk 
there k an Alaska trading steamer fitting out at 
Seattle fur tluneau to unload parties fur the new, 
gohUields on the Vukon ; an’ 1 ret;kou, ’Limla, my 
chance is jest awaiting fur me to take holt of it, 
fur there’s gold tlierc fur any feller who ain’t 
afecred of hunching lii.sself and going into some 
real hard work baldheaded.’ 

‘And when must you go, Jim, ^Ayoii go ? ’ 

‘To-night. 1 kin git on the cars as the expres.9 
comc.s through at two in the morning.’ 

^ To-niijlit ! — so soon?’ ’Linda gasped i'aiiitl,y, 

‘Ye.s. There ain’t any time to be lost ef I git 
by thi.s trip, and a powerful deal depends on 
gitting t.here airlj^ on in the season.’ 

' ‘And if you luen luck^g and did find plenty of 
gold, perhap.s you’d got robbed?’ urged ’Linda 
: timorousby* 

I Fur answer Jim drew himself up to his full 
I height, and glanced down ul his own athhdJc 
j tigure eonlklently. 

' * No, no ; I didn’t mean that way,’ Am went 

on hastily. *I mean that — that — 1 mean — 3'uu 
know, Jim, 3am ’re too kind-hearted —you ’re too 
good, and there k such a hit of plausible, .smooth- 
tongued ’ 

‘Yas, 1 reckon I git yoT meaning, ’Linda/ he 
said, with a quiet smile of .self-conlidence ; ‘but, 
s’poirie I did strike it rich, I’d jest say — ef any 
teriiptalioii come anigh me to hand over any of 
ni}' pile into another feller’s keeping — I ’d jest 
sa}', “No, Jim Yickerson, ^wouldn’t be honest— 
’twould be downviglit thieving. Thet gold ain’t 
Yo’rn— you ain’t no property in it. It jest belongs 
right away to little ’Linda— ev’ry cent of it— and 
3^)11 ain’t any excuse to start fooling with anybody’s 
dollars that don’t belong to you.”’ 

Then ’Linda’s spirit awoke, and lashed her breast 
inwardly with her conscience. Bpringing back- ' 
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with the tears liashing in her eyes, she 
stamped her little loot determinedly and cried : 

‘I'm a mean, selfish wretch to try to spoil all 
your plans — to thwart all your amhitions, just 
because I want to see you every day. Go, Jim — 
go 1 And God be good to you and bring you back 
to me again 1 Go-go — go ! Gt>, bel’ore iny love 
overpowers my reason, and I bid you never— acrer 
leave me. Go — but stop ! Give me one kiss. Now 
go, brave heart !' And, hushed and trembling with 
emotion, she sank lielplessly upon a seat, as Jim, 
with wavering step and many a backward glance, 
left the schoolhoiise. 

Ill the dark hours of the early .morning one 
solitary light burned in the gable-window of Eben 
Hiitchiids frame-house, where the school-marm 
boarded. And, as Jim Yickersoii strode ])ast the 
building on his way to the depot, a graceful, 
niullied figure stole out from Kbeu llutchin’s 
porch and slid live soft white fingers into the 
man’s rough palm. And so, silently, the two passed 
on together to tiie depot. And soon the Western 
express dashed alongside the platform. The caii- 
ductor sang out ‘All aboard!^ the engineer rang 
his bell ; the ears swung out into the darkness. 
All that could be seen of tlicm was the red tail- 
light, growing less, and less, and less in the pitchy 
blackness of the night ; and little ’Linda’s liguro 
was left alone upon the deserted ])latform. Eiit 
•’Lindas heart had gone out in the cars over the 
rolling ])rairie. 

William J. ivlippiiiB had a pretty big store on 
Maine Street, Seattle, and a distant cousin at 
Oluville. William J. liad prospered exceedingly in 
the things of this world ; and, us for tlie next, he 
was a deacon at the neighbouring Methodist Church. 
Ooiisequently, the distant cousin at Oluville 
liad not failed to sound the praises of his well- 
to-do relative at Seattle — and had sounded them, 
too, with the loud pedal on, so to spetdi. It was 
nut surprising, llieii, that, after Jim Yickerson hud 
secured his berth on board the Flamimj OedFut^ 
he should incpiire the locality of Klippinss store, 
and proceed thither for the purpose of procuring 
his outfit. As he entered, the deacon was haggling 
with a customer over the price of some steel 
pick/ixe points, or, rathejv the customer w'as doing 
the haggling, while the other beamed upon him 
with a benevolent smile that would have melted 
all but the hardest-hearted wretch into the soothing 
belief that he, William J., in allowing him to pur- 
chase the tools at all, was laying Iiiiu under a debt 
of gratitude that mere, cold, unsympathetic dollars 
could never possibly repay. 

The customer, however, must have had a heart 
of stone, for lie was armour-proof against all the 
deacon’s bland ishlneuts. Deliberately taking off 
his big slouch hat, he swept it slowly round, and 
remarked sarcastically ; 

; , A It ’pears to me, Cap., you air a Ueih slow- at 
gittiiig my drift. It’s steel ifints Ihu after-- 


not the notation price of your liull dimie<l 
store.’ 

lie was a striking, if luiinviting, personage, this 
obdurate customer. His bald head shone like the 
summer sea between two ragged, knobby islands of 
grisly hair, under the lee of which sheltered one 
wliule ear and the remnant — about half — of another. 
Deueatlf one shaggy brow peered out a piercing, 
shifting, restle.ss eye, slightly bloodshot from a 
long and familiar acfpuxintauce with cheap ‘pisen’ 
— ‘.forty-rod’ whisky — which had not yet coni- 
})letely cou(p.iered the iron constitution of the 
man ; while under the other eyebrow the orbless 
eye-socket, left vacant by the accomplished fingers 
of a Mexican ‘gouger’ in a ’Frisco gambliiig-salooii, 
meandered o.ff into a long, deep scar, dividing the 
cluiek-bone from the temple, so that it wuxs dililcult 
to say xvhere the scar ended and the eye-socket 
began. His checks and chin were covered with 
lung, light-gray, tangled wliiskei’s, while hi.s upper 
lip bore a white, bristly moustache, the growth of 
one-half of wliicli the eccentric healing of a deep 
cut had turiicd in an upward direction, which, 
together with the empty, elongated eye-socket, lent 
a terrifying, lopsided fierceness to hi?5 face that made 
women shudder to look at him, and .frightened 
children. For the rest, he was of medium height, 
with broad, somewhat rounded shoulders, and a 
supremo iiidiiierence to such mere trilles as religion 
and morality. His father being one of the now 
hi.storic ‘ ’forty-niners,’ he Imd been taken out West 
at a tender age, and had had the first elements of . 
profanity and nineteeuth-century heathenism .in- 
stilled into liini in a Californian gulch. Since then 
he hud himself assisted to rush the Cariboo gold- 
field, had worked in the mines and smelted ore 
in Nevada, worked up and down the coast in 
a trading schooner — in short, had tried his hand 
at a score of rough-and-tumble trades, and, lasih", 
had (quitted rounding up beef in Oolonido, attracted, 
like ‘ Honest Jim,’ to the gold-strewn basin of the 
Yukuu. 

‘ I re-gret I can’t take a single cent loss for the. 
points,’ replied Ivlijipins blandly, smiling the sweet , 
smile of a universal benefactor. ‘ What I ask you 
is pre-cisely one cent each more than I gav^e fur 
them, and out of that cent I have to pro-vide for 
the freight and rent of’ 

‘Cheese it, Cap. — cheese it.’ 

‘ Pre-cisely ’ 

What the deucou was about to add did not 
transpire, for at that moment his eye lighted upon 
Jim as the latter entered the store, and his quick ' 
business instinct at once scented a tractable cus- 
tomer, Leaving the old adventurer to be attended 
to by a clerk, he turned to the ixew-comer. lu 
a few brief words Jim explained that he, was 
starling for the Yukon goldfields, and required 
an outfit ; and in a few- bi’ief niinutes he was 
selecting— or, rather, lie thought he, was selecting,, 
but, in reality^, the seductive storekeieper, . was'^ 
insidiously selecting for him, as the coni urer fore^^ 
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upon tlie iniwitting s|)ectator tlie cai-ils lie, wislies 
— a miscellaneous assortment of a»uccessai'ies tliut 
he would have only been too glad tu thi'ow away 
before he reached his goal. 

The adventurer — ^Twilight Ben’ was his latest 
sobriquet, bestowed upon him on account of the 
seini-darlcness of his Yisioii — pricked his ear and 
a-half, and took a critical glance at Jim. 

'Plumphi’ was his mental conclusion, ‘young 
Eastern jay gittiiig ^ducked ready fur roasting. 
Blamed ef he’ll hev a durned featlier kd*t ef 
I don’t jest chip in an’ stop the circus ! The 
iunerccnt ’s ez powerful ez a Arizony mule without 
the kick, an ’ll turn out mighty hefty at digging 
dirt. Gosh I but I ’ve struck a streak tins trip 1 
I reckon lie ’s jest the galoot I ’m wanting. This 
yer is a puriy business, and I ’m on it. Labour on 
the Yukon, they dew say, ain’t to be had. This 
yer innercent and me is going to he pards— work 
and share alike ; and ef we should strike it rich, 
and ef the ^’ornig jay should git accidentally laid 
out with lead-pisening through prospocling up the 
har’l of a derringer, or the sides of the iiume 
caving in, wall, of co’se, Pm his pard, and I jest 
take keer of his? pile fur him — skiirsedy 1 ’ 

Then ho quietly strode over to Jim, touched him 
on the arm and inquired: 

‘Say, stranger, it ain’t no funeral of mine, hut 
(dr you going to run a church -fair with these 
yer lliiu-fiams? ’Cos thar ain’t no ca.ll fur vsecli on 
the Yukon. I ain’t been through the Cariboo rush 
and the Ban Jonquil boom witliout knowing what’s 
trumps, you bet ; and it gravels me to see a young 
iiinerceiit bluOed.’ 


Jim turned quickly round to Twilight Ben and 
gave him a searching look. In an iiistaiit his 
lack of business instinct and his inexperience 
protruded tlieinBelves painfully before liim. Here 
was luck indeed —-here was tlie experienced, giiiding 
liaucl that lie lacked. Providence had been kind 
to him. 

‘Ef you jest help me select things I’d 

take it real kind of you,’ he returiied gratefully. 

The deacon frowned and expostulated, so that 
Jim felt as if he were perfonning a contemptibly 
mean action in not purchasing a lot of useless 
rubbish; but the thought of ’Linda held him 
fast, and he steadfastly insisted upon relying 
upon the judgment of the stranger who had 
come to his aid in time of need. As for Twilight 
Ben, he accepted his new position of adviser with 
cheerful serenity. 

‘You air a tenderfoot,’ he observed confidentially 
to Jim. ‘ I calkerlate your be.st lay is Jest to freeze 
to me till yer hoofs git toughened, and I ’ll run 
this yer circus fur yer. — How, Gap.,’ turning to 
Klippins, ‘ I ’m stakin’ out this yer innercent’s 
claim fur him, so I reckon you’d 1 letter jest stow 
iliet clnnnnusic o’ yonrn, and trot out some gum- 
boots an’ strong wool leu jumpers!’ 

In the end, much to the storekeepcir’s chagrin, 
Jim was provided with a really .sorvicealde outtit 
at a reasonable price, and as ho left the store iu 
company with the grisly old digger, the deacon 
followed him sorrowfully with his eyes, and sighed 
sadly to himself : 

‘I fear the Loxal has delivered that worth}^ young 
mail into the hand of the Philistine,’ 
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SHORES ARE PROTEOTEl). 


A WONDEHFtJL SYSTEM OF LINKED DEFENCE. 



HE safety of our homes/ in time of 
war depends upon the: defence.? of 
the rockbound coasts of the XTiiited 
Kin gd oin . Th oiigli it is a question 
of concern to every man, ten years 
ago we slept quite peacefully in 
pur beds when our shores ivere without auy 
adequate defence, and the navy was .so weak as to 
Ae /quite unalile to cope with any alliance of powers 
if ’.they had desired to land troop.s on our coasts 
:or had determined to shell such seaside towas as 
Grimsby, Portland, Falmouth, or Liverpool. It 
:4s ilmpossible:! what -dire calamity might 

'not have' happened, for our weakne.ss against 
attack by sea was not a matter of opinion, but a 
great pregnant fact which all statesmen admitted 
UvS BOOH as their attention was dxawn to the 
matter. During the intervening ten years the 
Avork of preparing for any pos.sible foe 1ms been 
'pushed forward, and very soon we shall lie able 


to boast a sy.stem of defence as peii’ect as Imnuin 
ingenuity can make it. 

A royal commission has lieen at work planning 
a complete .sy, stem of coast communication, and 
unlike mo.st royal commissions it ha.s done a 
great deal. It has girdled the.se i.slands round 
with the electric wiin, with braiich-wire.s shooting 
oil to out-of-the-way coa.stgiiard stations ; so that 
wherever an enemy may appear news of his 
approach will be telegraphed in the twinkling of 
an eye to the naval authorities in London, Under 
these circunrstances any enemy would have to be 
vexy wide-awake to elude the marine telescopes 
that from eaeli of the several hundred coastguard 
stations are daily directed over the sea watching 
every passing ship. Once these many telescopes 
had little significance ; now, thanks to the tele- 
graph or telephone wire.s that bring these distant 
stations within speaking distance of lYhitehall, 
tlxey are the many eyes of the ubiquitous ‘Coin- 
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niissioncrs for Execiitiiig tlie OffiGe of Lord High 
Admiral,’ always peering out seawards on the 
ehance of seeing any ship intent on doing mis- 
chief. These coastguard Btatioiis are no longer 
isolated spots unconnected with the world and 
unsupported by soldiers or sailors, hut belong to 
one great intercominiinicating system. Every 
coastguardsmaii may cherish the feeling that be- 
hind him is all the might of England — a navy of 

100.000 men and 450 warships, a home army of 

150.000 regulars, besides 415,000 ulheers and men of 
the militia, yeomaniy, and volunteers — on which 
the British taxpayers are spending over forty-four 
million pounds every year. 

This is a great change compared with ten years 
ago, wlien there was no electric wire to carry the 
faintest warning of danger from John o’ Groat’s 
to London or the Land’s End, when the navy was 
weak, ami the army badly organised. 

In these ten years Great Britain has awakened 
to a realisation of her defenceless position, and 
the sight of the mother-country buckling on her 
armour has stirred the enthusiasm of the colonies 
and far-off dependencies, and there is now no 
whisper from Canada, Australia, or South xifrica 
of a claim for iudepeiidenco ; because every colonist 
is proud to belong to an empire so strong and 
so well protected. 

But more than tliis has been, accoinplislied. At 
Slieerness, Portsmouth, Portland, Southampton, and 
Ply mouth — the ports nearest to the French coast 
— large sums have been spent in recent years in 
mounting the most modern guns to command the 
entrances to these harbours and su^ec].) the seas 
for many miles. Where tliese far-reaching guns 
have been mounted there are searclilights, so that 
ill the darkest night ddie gunners will he able 
to watch every object that moves on the water, 
and check with a hailstorm of shells any maraud- 
ing boat of an enemy. Recent experiments have 
shown, however, that these searchlights are not 
so efficient as the authorities once believed. It 
has been proved that an enemy’s torpedo-boat 
destroyer could creep quickly past tliese peue- 
(.rating beams into the arsenals and ports they 
are intended to protect. Of course this defect 
will have to be remedied, so that these ports 
may he rendered impregnabio by night tis well as 
by day. ^ 

Other important links in this chain of defences 
are the booms that have just been constructed to 
protect the entrances to the great harbours tliat 
would be the targets of a foe. As far back as 
the reign of the Edwards, ports that were then 
regarded as vulnerable were protected by a great 
iron chain drawn across the entrances to the 
harbours at night, being suspended from fortified 
towers on either bank. Many of these towers 
remain to this day as picturesque ruins. The 
people of Fowey, the little town on the Cornish 
coast that the novelist ‘ Q.’ has made famous, have 
preserved some links of the old boom-chain that 


was once suspended from two toy -like forts built 
at tlie entrance to the liaibuur, one on each side, 
where soldiers were on the alert to raise the alarm 
in case of an attack. 

This old method of defence is now being revived ; 
but the booms are not merely chains, wldeb any 
modern ship coiihl break, but eiahoiutely con- 
structed obstacles that render the harbours prac- 
tically impregnable. They have already been made 
fo!* Sheeruess, Portsmouth, Southampton, ]''orthmd, 
and Plymouth, and others are to be constructed 
for the old postal-packet port of Falmoutls, and 
for Bereliaveu and Lough Bwilly — the liurboiirB 
that are considered by the defence authorities 
most open to attack. The character of these boom- 
defences differs. In. some instances each boom 
consists of a net of interwoven cables, supported 
at the rear by giml.M>ats manned and ready for 
action. At other ports (ho boom consists of a 
series of ptmtooiis, made of hard and heavy timber 
bound together with strong wire cables, and on the 
sea-side oiiering an enemy’s ship a number of 
ugly steel spikes, like the bayonets of an army of 
soldiers, if it persists in seeking force an 
entrantie ; and beliind tliese pontoons will be a 
number of specially-fitted gmiboats holding them 
in position and capable of teaching an enemy many 
lessons, which the guns of the neighbouring foils 
would assist in driving home. 

Add to this chain of defences the many ships 
of the ‘A’ division of the Fleet .Reserve at Slieer- 
ness, Portsmouth, and Devonport, ready at forty 
hours’ notice to put to sea and teach a foe the 
good manners of sta^dng at home until he receives 
an invitation to our shores. Lastly, there are the 
powerful ships that are stationed round our eoast.s 
— her j\.Iajesty’s ships GalaUa at tiull, Mcrsen at 
Harwich, Australki at Southamptoiij at 

Portland, Colosma at .Holyhead, Itodneij at Ijueens- 
ferry, Iknhov.; at Gremiock, Coiliuffivoud at ].k.xiitry, 
and Alelantjuis at .Kingstown. Besides these war- 
ships there arc many smaller cruisers, satelliles of 
the coastguard sliips, and there are what are 
known as coastguard watch v(?ssels at Walton 
Creek, Yaiitlefct Creek, Staiigate, East Swale, : 
Clide Creek, ami Roach River. All these vessels, 
and many oihers> dotted up and down ouv 
serve a,s e^’-es to the Lords of the Admiralty at 
Whitehall 

It can no longer be said that Great Britain m 
unprotected. The coast defences were never ni<.>re 
complete or efficient. Right round our shore.s 
stretch these many defences, not isolated and 
therefore of little account, hut forming a linked 
protection, with tlie telegraph or telephone at 
hand to respond at the na^ud headquariens in 
London to the slightest warning ; and from Wliite- 
liall there branch oil private wires to the great 
arsenals of Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatliam, and 
Sheerness. A few words from any point on the 
coast, be it an isolated coastguard station or, a; 
lonely guarclsh ip, may in an hour or two have led 
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to onler.^ of national import iieiiig ilaAioiI over 
•slocplng towns and villages to tlio naval coiii- 
inamlers-ia-cliief at the coast, aiul before the out- 
side world knows of impending danger all the 
macliinery of defence will be in readiness for any 
emergency. Tluit this is no exaggeration those 
may j\ulge who remember the liasty coinniission- 
ing of the Particular Service Sfpiadrnu in Jtinuary 
1890, when the Oermim emperorV Ill-judged tedc- 
grain to President Kruger set England ablaze 
•with anger. Before even the Tlriies announced 
the decision of the government to form this new 


H'juadrun, ‘to do anything and go anywliured as 
Mr Oo^clum explained, the telegraph iiistrnments 
at IVhiieluill liful been vigorously licking, and 
unknown to the puldic the admirals at Cljalham, 
Purismoutli, and Devonport had liad their orders. 
By the time the world was awake the preparations 
for commissioning the ships had commenced, and 
in a few days a vS/piadrcm of powerful modern 
vessels was fitted out and ready for any task. 
When the nocossity arises no less promptly will 
the tnachinery of defence be ngain put to the 
test, possibly on a more extensive scale. 


JOHN BIJPvNI^T OF BARNS. 

By John BtroHAN. 

CHAPTER Xr.-— I VISIT PIASTER PETER WHSIIART. 


■ |HE life at the College of Leyden was 
^ the most ciirions that one could well 
I conceive ; yet ere I had been tliere 
"-?j a week I had begun heartily to like 
|| it. Tlie students were drawn from 
• h'h the four corners of Euro|>e-— Swedes, 

h great men with shaggy hoards tand invincible 

' ' H courage ,• neat-coated Germans ; Dntcinnen by tbe 

■ i score ; and not a few Frenciimen, who ivere the 

j. ' daudies of the place. We all gathered of a 

■jVp' morning in the dusky locture-hall, wdiere hung 

the portraits of the great scholars of tbe past, 

, ' and where in tbe cobwebbed rafters there abode 

jvj • ■ . such a weight of dust that a breeze coming 

; \ . throngli the liigli wiinlows would stir it and 

; \ make the place all but dark. ISTor had I fault 

c I; to find witli the worthy professors, for I found 

. I ' soon that Master Bandvoort, thongh a miserly 

, 4 , churl, had vast store of Latin, and would ex- 

" V pound the works of Cornelius Tacitus in a 

1 ^ faHhiou which I could not siilliciently admire. 

i i His colleague, too, who was the best of good 

; ^ i fellows in thc3 seclusion of his house, in his 

;■ df' '■ lecture-room was diguified and severe in deport- 
■ i I meiit. You never saw such a change in a man. 

, ' I went on the first morning expecting to find 

■’ ' little but buUuonory ; and lo ! to my sinprise, in 

d B, ' k walks my gentleman in a stately gown holding 
M ‘ ' his head like an archduke’s ; and wiien he began 
■ ’ I J d to speak it was "with tbe gravest accents of pre- 
I I ‘ ^ cisioB* • , And I roundly allirni that no man ever 

I 'I 'E' made more good matter come out of Plato. Tu 

I k, . '■ truth, I got a great wealth of good scholarship 

'/a I I' . M and’ sound philosophy from iny sqiiiye of bottle 

I ^and pasty, . 

, waa not the only Scot in Leyden, as I soon 
id • discovered j' ‘ for forbye that I had letters to 
Master Peter Wishart, wdio taught philosophy in 
i'" d^he college, there abode in the town Sir James 




before I bade farewell to Cdasgow-. He was a 
man of a grave deportment, somewhat bent wiih 
study, and with the look of exceeding weight on 
bis face, wbicb comes to one wlio has shared ihe 
counsel of princes. 

As I have .said, forbye tattending the two 
clfisses of Greek and Latin, T 3:eso]'ted to tlie 
lcctin‘e.s of jilasier Wishart, who luiileil from Fife, 
He was well acquainted with m}’ family, so what 
does he. do but bid me to his house at Alpheu 
one Saturday, in the front of Lhircb. For be did 
not abide in Leyden, never having loved the 
ways of a town, but in IIjo little village of 
Alpben, some seven miles to the north-east. 

I accepted his bid<ling, for I lunl come tliei'e 
for no other cause than to meet and converse 
■with men of learning and wisdom, so I bade 
Nicol have ready the two Inuses which I had 
bought at eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 

It was a dear mild day when we set out, with 
no trace of frost and but little cold. The roads 
were thy underfoot, and the horses stepped 
merrily, for they were fresh from long liviisg in- 
doors. The fiehls on either side were still blealf : 
but tbe sowers 'wore abroad, scattering the seeds 
of the future harvest. The wate3\s that we passed 
were alive with wildfowl, who had wuiitercd in 
the sea-inarslies and Avere now comiiig up to 
bi’eed among tbe flags and rushes of the inland 
lakes. The tender green AVas sprouting on the 
trees, the early lark sang al)ove the furrows, and 
the whole earth Avas full of the earnest of 
spring. 

Alpheu is a straggling line of houses by a 
caiuiL They are all Avell-sized and even Aviih 
some i^rctensiou to gontilitjq Avitli long gardens 
sloping to the AATiter, and sliady coverts of trees. 
Master IVishart’s stood in the extreme end, apart 
from the rest, low-built, with a dooiuvay Avith 
stuccoed pilasters. It Avas a place very pleasant 
to look upon; and save for its (latness I coidd 
have found it in my heart to choose it for a 
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habitation. ila&tta’ Wishar-t dwelt lioi-e since 
he had ever a passion for the gvowine; of rare 
dowers, and could indulge it better here than iu 
the town of Leyden. He was used to drive in 
every second day in liis great coacli, for he 
lectured but three times a week. 

In a handsome arbour, at the side of which 
flowered the winter-jasmine, and around the door 
of which — so mild was tlie day— some half-dozen 
men were sitting. 

1 found my host, Master lYishart, a short, 
spare man, with a long face adorned with a well- 
trimmed heal'd. Ilis eyes twinkled merrily when 
he spoke ; and but for his great forehead no one 
iiiiglit have guessed that he stood iu the presence 
of one of the most noted of our sclioolmeu. 

lie rose and greeted me heartily, bidding me 
all welcome to xil[)hen, saying that he loved to 
see the sight of a Scots face, for w^as he not an 
exile here like the Jews by the waters of 
Babylon? ‘This is Master John Burnet of Barns,’ 
said he, presenting me to a very grave and 
comely man some ten years my senior, ‘who has 
come nil the way from Tweedside to drink at 
our Pierian spring.’ The other greeted me, 
looked kindly at mo for a second, and then asked 
me some question of my family ; and finding 
that a second cousin of his own on his mother’s 
side had once married one of our race, immedi- 
ately liccame very gracious and condescended to 
tell me his opinions of the land, which w’cre 
none so good. He was, as I did not know till 
later, Sir William Crichtoim of Bourliope, that 
Sir William who in after times was slain in 
the rout at Gromdale when the forces of Buchan 
and Cannon were caught unawares on the hill- 
side. 

I had leisure now to, look around me at the 
others, and a motley group they were. There 
was Quentin IMarkelboch, the famous pliysician of 
Leyden, who had been pointed out to me in the 
sti'eefc some days before, a little round-bellied 
man with an eye of wondrous shrew<.lness. Tliere 
was likewise ]\[aster Jardinius, who had .lectured 
on philosophy at one time in the college, hut had 
now grown too old for aught save sitting in the 
vsun and drinking Schiedam— which, as some said, 
was no great pity. But the one I most marked 
was a little, fiery --eyed nervous man, Pieter van 
Mieris by name, own cousin to the painter, and 
one who lived for nothing else than to fight 
abstruse metaphysical quarrels in defence of 
religion, which he believed to be in great peril 
from men of learning, and but for bis exertions 
on its ].)ehalf to be unable to exist. It was he 
■who finst addressed me, 

^ I have heard that the true religion is 
wondrous pure in your land, Master Burnet, and 
that men yet worship God in simple fashion’ and 
believe in Him ‘witliout subtleties. Is that so, 
may I beg of you to tell me?’ 

^Ay/ I answered. ‘YYe folk in Scotland keep 


to our own ways, ami like little to import aught 
foi*eigu, be it Imresy or sirong ale.’ 

‘Then,’ said my iii<|iiisitur triumphantly, ‘you 
are not yet tainted with that most vile and 
nicious heresy of all, with which one Baruch 
Spinoza, of accursed memorv, has tainted this 
land?’ 

I had no time to answer, for just at this 
moment all thoughts of philosophy and pliilo- 
sopliers were banished from my mind by the 
sudden arrival of a new guest, no other than 
the worthy professor of Greek, Master Quellinus. 

He greeted the i-est wdtli great joviality. ‘A 
good day to yon, niy master.?,’ he cried, ‘and 
God .send you the case wliicli you love. Here 
have T been bearing the heat and burden of the 
day, all in order that lazy folk .should have carp 
to cat when they wush it. Gad, I am tired and 
wet and dirty, Ibis hut lieyond expression. For 
heavem’s sake, ISlaster Wish'arl, lake me where I 
may clean 

Tlie host led the fishermnn away, and .soon he 
returned, spruce and .^imiliug once more. Be safe 
down heavily on a seat me. ‘Now, il aster 

Burnet,’ .says he, ‘you must not tliink it un- 
worthy of a learned Grecian to follow the sport 
of the angle, for did not the mo.st fuanous of 
their writer.? praise it, nut to speak of tlui 
example of the Apostles?’ 

I tried liard to think if this were true. 

‘IJomer, at any rate,’ I mgeJ, ‘had no great 
opinion of fish and their ciitcher.? ; tliougli that 
was the worse for Homer, for I am im angler 
myself and can understand your liking.?.’ 

‘Then I will luive your hand on it,’ said he, 
‘and may Homer go to the dmdl. But Theocritus 
and Oppiau, ay even Plain, mention it without 
dissrespect, and doe.s not Horace hiu'iself .say 
“Piscemur”? Surely n’o have authorilyJ 

But this W'as all the laste I had of my pre- 
ceptor’.? conversation, for lai Lad been walking 
all day in miry way.?, ami his limbs were tired ; 
nor was I .s'lirprised to see Ills head .$oo]i i^iuk 
foiwvard on hi.s hreast, and in a trice ho \xm 
sleeping the .sleep of the just and labouring man. 

And now w*e w’ero jijiim.d by a new-comer, m.* 
Ie.s3 tluin l\li.stress Kate ^Yishart, as pretty u lass 
o,s you vrill .see in a tlay’s journey. She had been 
nurtured by her -father amid an aroma of learn- 
ing ; and truly, for a maid, she was ’wondrous 
learned, and would dispute and cite insUmees 
wdtli a fine grace and a .skill wdiicli astoui.shed 
all. Her father brought me to her and xoresented 
me, which she acknowledged with a courtesy wdiicli 
became her mightily ; but I spoke not twur words 
to her, for the old man led me away dowm one of^ 
the alleys among the tree.-s. . ' • 

‘Kate ’ll look after ■ time anld dotterels,’ saith 
he, speaking in the broadest Scots. ‘ I broeht her- 
out that I miebt get a word wu*’ yo my lane, for 
I’m fair deein’. for news frue the auld country. 
First of a’, how :i.? Saunders Blackett at Peebles?, 
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Him and me were aiiice \veel And 

when I had told him lie ran o If into a string of 
inquiries about many folk whom I knew and 
wdiom be once had known, which I answered 
according to my ability. 

‘And now,’ he says, ‘I’ve bidden twa-fcbreo 
the officers o’ tlie Scots brigade to supper the 
nicht, so ye’ll see some giiid Scots physiogs after 
thae fosy Dutchmen. Ye’ll maybe ken some o’ 
them.’ 

I tlianked him for his consideration ; and after 
I had answered his many questions w'e returned 
to the others, whom I found busily arguing some 
point in divinity, with IMistress Kate, very dis- 
gusted, in their midst. 


OHAPTEB XIL — THE STOEY OP A SUPPER "TARTY. 

Y first thought on entering the si:i 2 q:>er- 
room was one of amazement. The 
owner of the house, whom I luid taken 
to be a man of simple tastes, here t^roved 
himself to be a very caliph for magnilicence. 
Many choice joalntings looked down at us from 
•the sides, richly framed and fitting into recesses 
liii the panelled walls. The floor w^as laid with 
?3riglit-dyed rugs and carpets of Venetian stulf, 
and the chairs and couches w^ere of finely-carved 
wood. The whole was lit with a long line of 
waxen candles in silver sconces, which di-sputed 
the sovereignty with the departing daylight. But 
the choicest sight was the table which was laden 
— nay, heaped — with rich dishes and rare meats ; 
while in tlie glass and metal llagoiis the wine 
danced and llamed. 

Those who had not been present in the garden 
were gathered at the lower end of the room, 
nvhither the master of the betook himself 

3to greet them. There were akso some of the 
officers in the Scots regiment, at least of that 
. portion of it which was then lying at Leyden. 
Their dress was sober compared with the rich- 
iiess of such soldiery as I had seen in my own 
land, but against the attire of the citizens it was 
gaudiness itself. 

I found myself sitting close to the head of the 
table on the right hand of my host, betwixt a 
portly .Doctor of Laws and my ■worthy Master 
V;.; Quellinus. This latter wais now all but recovered 
^ from his fatigue, having slept soundly in the 
’ arbour. He was in a high good-humour at the 
sight of the many varied dishes before him, and 
; ' , cried out tlieir merits to mo in a loud, excited 
- Atone which' made my cheeks burn. 

_V ' I piiid little heed, however, to Master Quel- 
^ linus’s conversation, or to that of my left-hand 
^ neighbour, whose - mouth was too full for words. 
, : .But I found great- entertainment in watching 
■ faces and listening to the speech of some of 
'■! , 4he other guests.' The table was wide and the 


out clearly tho.se op jiosite me. I marked ^fistress 
Kate, very daintily dressed, talking gaily to stmm 
one at her side. 

AYell, to tell you the truth, my dear .Mi.stress 
Kate, this land of yours is not very much to my 
liking. To be sure, a soldier is contented wherever 
Ids duty calls him ; but there is no fighting to be 
done, and the sport is not what I have found 
elsewhere. I am in such a strict place that — 
Gad—I cannot have a game with : a fat citizen 
without . having to listen to a rigmarole of half- 
an-hour’s duration on the next morning. Tliere 
is so miicli psalm -.singing in the place that an 
honest gentleman can scarcely raise a merry song 
without having his voice stopped by balf-a-doz.eu 
i sour-faced knaves. ’.Faith, I wish I were back in 
my own land, where there is some work for a 
cavalier. There is but one thing that I should 
except,’ and he bowed low to his neighbour, ‘ the 
women, who are as beautiful as the menfolk are 
Iddeo us. Though in truth I believe that the 
most lovely of them all is a countrywoman of 
iny own;’ and again he made her a line 
"how. ^ 

The voice and the tone were strangely familiar, 
but for the life of me I could not give them a 
name. I could only note that the man was a big, 
s([uarely-made fellow, and that he .seemed to be 
in a mind to make love to his ho.st’.s daughteiv 
She made some blu.shing re 2 )ly to his compli- 
ments, and then, as luck w^ould have it, a servant 
set a light between us, and the faces of both were 
revealed clea.rly to me. 

I sat bolt iqn'ight in my chair with sheer as- , 
tonishmeiit, for there, dressed in the hahiliments 
of the Scots regiment, and bearing himself with 
all his old braggadocio, sat my cousin Gilbert. , 

Then I remembered how I had heard that he 
had gone abroad to some foreign service, partly to 
escape the con.sequeiices of some scrapes into which 
lie had fallen, partly to get rid of his many debts. 
And here be wa.s, coining to the one jdace in 
Europe to which I had chosen to go, and nieeting 
me at the one table wliich I had chosen to fre- 
quent, In that moment I felt as if the niau behmi 
me were bound iqO in some sinister way with niy 
own life. 

Almo.st at the same iiLstant he turned his eyes 
upon me, and we stared in each other’s face. I 
saw him start, bend his head towards his com- 
panion, and ask .some question. I judged it to be 
some query about my name and doing.s, for the 
next moment he loolced over to me and acco.sted 
me with a great semblance of hilarity, 

AYbat,’ he crie.s, ‘do I see my cousin John? I 
bad not dared to hope for such a welcome meet* 
ing. How came you here'?’ And he asked me a 
string of que-stioins. 

I answered shortly and with no..great cordiality, 
for I still remembered the doings in Tweeddale, 
and my heart was still sore in the matter of my , . 
father’s death. Forbye this, „ Gilbert 'spoke with 
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not a little covert in lus tone, wliieli 1, wlio 

knew liis way?^ well, wa^ nut «low to detect. It 
nettled me to think that I was once more to be 
made tu endure the pleasantries of niy cousin. 

‘And how goes all in Tweeddale, my dear 
cousin 1? said he. ‘I condole with you on your 
fathers death. Ah ! he was a good man indeed, 
and there are few like him nowadays. And how 
does Tarn Todd, my friend, who has such a thick 
skull and merciless arm ‘i And oh, I forgot 1 Pray 
forgive my neglect. How is fair Mistress Alar- 
jory, the coy maid who would have none of my 
courtesies 

The amazing impudence of the fellow staggered 
me. It almost passed belief that he should speak 
thus of my father, whose death had lain so heavily 
at his door. This I might have pardoned j but 
that at a public table lie should talk thus of my 
love irritated me beyond measure. I acted as I 
do always when thus angered-™-! gave him a 
short answer and fell into a state of moody dis- 
quietude. 

Meanwhile my cousin, with all the gallantry in 
the world, kept whispering his flatteries into the 
pretty ears of Mistress Kate. 

As I sat and watched these twain I had no 
eyes for any otlier. The very sigld; of Gilbert 
brought back to me all my boyhood in Tweedside, 
and a crowd of inemories came surging in upon 
me. I fancied, too, that there was something of 
Marjory in the little graceful head at my cousin s 
elbow, and the musical, quick speech. I felt 
wretchedly jealous of him, God knows why; for 
the sight of him revived any old fragments which 
liad long lain lurking in the corners of my mind ; 
and as he chatted gaily to the girl at his side, 
I had mind of that evening at Barns when I, just 
returned from Glasgow College, first felt the j’i.iy 
of possession. I sat and moodily sipped my wine. 
Why luul I ever left my own land, and suffered 
my lady to be exposed to manifold perils ? Bur 
with the first dawnings of’ jealousy and anger came 
a gnawing anxiety. I had never felt such a sick- 
ness for home before, and I cursed tlie man who 
liad come to ruin my peace of ini mb Yet my 
feeling toward my cousin was not that of hatred ; 
indeed, I could not refrain from a certain ^lity 
for the man, for I discerned in him much noble 
quality ; and was he not of our own blood ? 

‘Come nowj I hear<l Mistress Kate simper, ‘I 
do not believe that tale of any one, and above 
all of him, for a soberer does not live. Fie, fie, 
blaster Gilbert, I took you for a more generous 
man ! ’ 

‘On my faith, my dear, it is true,’ replied my 
cousin. ‘For all his docile looks he is as fond of 
a game as the rest of us.’ 

Now I guessed that my cousin liad been tra- 
ducing me to the fair Kate, and I grew not a 
little hot. But his next word changed my heat 
into fierce anger ; for my cousin continued : 

‘What saith the Latin poet'?’ — and lie quoted a 


couplet from Martial— a jest at the usual amuse- 
incuts of the seemingly-deceiit man. 

I know not where he had got hold of it, for he 
was no scholar ; but it was full of the exceeding 
grossness which is scarcely to be found oiitsile 
that poet. He thought, I could guess, that tlie 
girl luulerstood no Latin ; but, a.s I knew, slie had 
a special proficiency in that tongue. She under- 
stood tlie jest only too ivell, A deep blush grew 
over her face from her delicate throat to the very 
borders of her hair. ’T was just in such a way 
that Maijory laid looked when I first told lier my 
love. ’Twas in such a fashion she had hade me 
farewell. The thoiiglit of her raised a great storm 
of passion in my heart against any one who would 
dare tluis to put a woman to sliame. I strove 
hard to curb it, but I felt with each second that 
it would overma.ster me. 

‘Well, eJolm, what think you of my Latinity?’ 
asked my cousin from over the table. 

‘I tin Ilk — I think,’ I cried, ‘ tliat you are a 
mean, scurrilous fellow, a pailhird, a hound. ’Fore 
Clod, Gilliert, I wiH inake you smart for this ;’ and 
ere I well knew what I did I had seized my glass 
and hurled it at his head. ^ 

It struck him on the cheek, scratching the skin, 
but doing little hurt. 

In a trice he was on his feet, willi his hand 
at his sword. One-half the table rose and stared 
at the two of us, while Master Wislmrt left the 
liead and came rushing to the back of my (diair. 
As for mysedf, I felt such de.sperate shame at my 
conduct that I knew not what to do, I had now 
made a fool of myself in downrigiit earnest. I 
felt my cheek tingling and ilaming ; but I could 
do nought but look before me. 

Then my cousin did a thing which gave him 
great honour and completed my shame ; for, 
bridling his anger, as I saw, with ti mighty, eiibrt, 
lie said calmly, though his arms were quivering 
with excitement : 

‘ I would a.sk you to be more careful in j’our 
use of glas.s.e.s, See, yours has flown right over to 
me and playeii havoc with my cheek. Faith, it 
is no light duty to sup opposite yon, m(m awL 
But indeed, gentlemen ’—and he bowed to the 
company — ‘ ’twas but an unfortunate mischance.’ 

At this all sat down again, and scarce five 
minutes after Gilbert ruse tu leave, and with him 
the otlier geutleineii of his regiment. IShustcr 
Wishart hade him sit down again, for the night 
was yet but my cousin would not be per- 

suaded, He nodded carelessly to me, kissed his 
hand to pretty Mistress Kate, and 6waggy3red out. 

I sab dazed and meditative. I W'US raw to many 
things, but I knew well that Gilbert ivas not tlie 
man to sit down under such an affront. He had 
shielded me for his own reasons, of which .1 
guessed that family pride ivas not the least ; Init 
he would seek a meeting ivitli all despatch. And 
in truth I was not averse to it, for I hud many 
aceouut.s to settle with my dear cousin. I fell to 
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tliiTiking about tlie details of tlie matter. In fill 
likelihood he AV'oiihl eoiuo on the I\Ii)iulay, .for the 
Sabbath "was a day of too strict propriei}’ in this 
land, as in my own, to allow of the sottlin^f of 
any such business. lYell, come when he might, I 
should be ready ; and I rose from the talde, for 
tlie sooner I was back in. Leyden the better. 


I took I'arewdl of my lu).st, and he could not 
refrain from whispering in my oar at purling, 
"Jock, Jock, niy man, yoirve made a bonny lne^■s 
o’t. Yedl luJe to fedit for it, and see ye due ’t 
week’ 

Nicol was waiting at the gate with the horses, 
and ton'etlier ayc turned on our liomeward way. 
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the extrciuG north-easterly earner 
of the TransY^aal lies one of the 
least-known portions of South 
Africa — a spot so unlike the rest 
of the Republic that llie few 
. travellers who strike it iin^ari- 

ably grow enthusiastic over Its charms. Kature 
lias - done its best to preserve inbict from the 
invasion of the wdiite man the solitudes of this 
verdant district. It is ditficult of access, the 
--roads being mere ox-tracks that the first rain of 
fmininer elTaces altogether or ploughs into the 
bed of a torrent* Deadly malaria links in the 
^ valleys and along the hanks of the Limpopo, 

that: forms its northern buundary ; the tsetse- 
fly kills oil* the horses of the traveller, whom 
the natives are not eager to liefrieiul or assist— 
fur the late chief, Mugato, inoculated liis siibjei.ds 
witli a virus of suspicion which renders tliem 
proof against the overtures of the concession- 
hnnling gold-pnospoctor, in whom they see only 
a da-ngerous and subtle enemy of the country. 

Although under the protection of the Trans- 
vaal government, the natives of this district are 
practicall}^ as independent as in the days before 
the voortrekker had been seen. They have 
never been conc_[uerciI by the Boers, and' the 
independence of the nation 1ms Iieeu solidified 
by the late chief, Magato, as diplomatic and able 
y: , a, monarch as ever occupied a king’s krnal. It 
' '■ ■ - has jiassed into history how lie defied the Boer 

conimandaiit, the redoubtable General Joubert, 
when he was scut to collect arrears of hut-tux. 

*You are not Paul Kruger,’ he said; yyoii are 
^ only his servani. [f lie wants to talk to me, let 
'■T'; your master come himself;’ and the hut, -tax has 
J'/- ' ' remained uncollected to this day, for the Boers 
y ' have always shirked an encounter with the Maga- 
tese,;Avhom they consider impregnable in their 
.y ; ' native fastnesses. Thus it comes that Magato’s 
/' ,, country .,, has lain in undisturbed serenity, 
known perhaps to not more than a couple of 
, A hundred white men, including a handful of 
.trhd<5rst and recluses Yvho, like the voyagers to 
”4he islands of the liotos-eaters, have fallen under 
, the .peculiar spell , of this delightful earthly 


ease of this primitive existence. Among them- 
are men of good birth and education, who liave- 
tasted the supposititious sweets of the advancetl 
intellectual culture of the oliler world, yet choose 
to remain in this hind of black skins and sunny 
skies, where a strange white face appears wiib 
the erratic and transient luicortainty of a meteor, 
and the faint echoes of the surge of the cities 
are boi-ne by a tardy newspaper or a rarer lettei’ 
at in tervalf reckoned b}" moons. 

Of the circum.stancGs that led these dwellers in 
the solitudes to forego their slmre of the heritage 
of the ages many strange stories might he 
written ; but it would he easier to raise the 
hidden gold that is said to abound in the 
countiy than to extract the story of their pasl 
from some of these hermits. One or two Iiave 
taken to the life as the outcome of a spiill of 
true philosophy or in disgust at the world for 
which they were originally intended. Others 
strayed thither after aimless wandering over the 
Continent, and settled down to ilio full enjoy- 
ment of a life of peaceful rest that ampl}^ coni- 
pensales for tlie trials of bygone years. A few, 
attracted by tlie possibilities of speedily acquiring 
Yvealth by supplying the wants of the natives, 
have opened stores by t-be pleasure and wull of 
the paramount cliief — without wliich no wliite 
man can occupy land. Having made momw in 
the course of years, they are now unable to .sbalce 
oif tbe habits and tastes that time has engrafted ; 
so they .remain, lords of as much of tbe earth 
as they wish to possess, having unconsciously 
learned that true happiness consists in content- 
inent. It is perhaps impossible to convey to one 
who has not felt the strange spell of this sub- 
tropical climate any idea of its peenliur potency, 
A land where summer and winter tare only dis- 
tinguishable by greater beat and fewer cool breezes : 
b}^ a period of heat and ]iea\’y rains, and fol- 
lowed by one of cool nights and hrilUant days; 
a land where ■ everything that the soil can pro- 
duce has only to be planted and left to itself : 
where tlie orange, grape, pine, banana, and -tumato 
grow wukl, and increase under cult-iviitioii in a 
ratio that results in wdeked waste, for the neai’est 
market is as accessible as the iiortlf pole, 

Such labour as may be required costs but the 
price of the least valued ' article in the store but 
the native pays his employer in English gold for 
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the axe or spade witli whiidi he pcrfonris his 
labour. In a country where the nccessiliew ot life 
are obtainable with tlie minimum of edort it is 
not sui’prising to find the white inhabitants the 
victims of a mental and physical indolence hard 
for one fresh from scenes of activity to appreciate. 
It is difficult to Idealise the frame of mind of 
•such a one who, though ardently curious to see 
the electric light, of which he has only read, shirks 
the tliree Inmdred mile journey to Johannesburg 
because it will interrupt his daily lialnts. There 
are educated white men residing among these 
Spolonkin solitudes to whom the wonders of the 
city of the Eand are as strange as to the Kaffir 
who visits it for the first time. One memljer of a 
historical Scottish family has never yet set eyes 
on a bicycle, and knows only of the Boutli 
African railways by report. Yet it is not want 
of means or leisure that prevents liim gratifying 
his siglit by a glimpse, of ilie progress tlinthas taken 
place in the world since the far-off days when lie 
si'ttled down in his mountain home, lie owns 
the finest Ksalted’ liorses in the country, a Kspider' 
of the best American make, and sulFiciont oxen to 
carry his possessions to O'apolown. But desire is 
dead ; the spirit of lethargy has taken posses.sion 
of him, and he is content to hear of these -wonders 
from the far-off South while he lounges on Iiis 
shady veranda, smokes liis home-grown tobacco, 
and sips the coffee raised for him by tlie Kaffirs 
who reside upon his farm in a condition of easy 
vassalage. 

It may not he tlie highesit form of either 
physical or inental existence, but its votaries 
appear to have attained as near to Nirvana as is 
pos.sil.)le for a European. Nor is it surprising 
that an nnamhitious nature should fail to see 
anything ignoble in seizing the eliunce to escape 
the toil and moil inseparable front the struggle 
for existence, and spend liis days amid surround- 
ings that liave much to plea.se and gratify cer- 
tain temperaments. Perpetual sunshine, with no 
necessity for physical effort, has at all times 
]>roduced. a race of potential L<d.os-eaLers. Here— 
in the drowsy calm of this lovely mountain 
region, "where every prospect pleases, wliere a 
man may live the natural life in its most 
engaging simplicity, its occasional ruggedness 
ameliorated by many aids to civilised luxury — 
it would be unreasonable to expect auglit else 
than a sluggish effort to avoitl irksome exertion. 

Even the task of money-making cidls for no 
more energy than is requisite to take down from 
the shelf the wire or blanket required by the 
Kaffir eiTstoinor, and once a year to go for 
a fresh eonsigninent of stock to Pretoria or 
Johannesburg. It is more than likely, though, 
that the task will be entrusted to an agent, 
and personal effoid spared by the payment of a 
commission. A well - regulated and rigorous 
monopoly assures profits such as would excite 
the surprise or scepticism of the trader in less- 




hivoured regions, and the acquisition of more 
than a competency Is as inevitable as the building 
of the pench-lrce in spring. St.d; olT against this 
the fewness of the traders^ 'wants, (dothiiig of 
the lightest and cheapest material, lurnitnre 
sufficient to make the veranda tlie daily lounge 
and the bedroom a proteclioii from tlie heat, 
and everything heyoml is snperffiioiis lumbtn\ 
Does he wish to cultivate the land? He can 
have as many ac.res as lie can .sow for the asking 
— ay, even for the taking ; hind that has only to 
be scratcheil to yield the liest that tlie soil can 
an}' where produce. Hi.s oxen gmze over nrile.s of 
rich veld, and his gun can always supply game 
that can be shot from the steep of tlie lionse. 
He is practically monandi of all he surveys, 
free from the vexatimis restrictions of Maw and 
order' .so long as he keeps peace with the 
cliief and doc.s not offoiul his white neighbours 
by any breach of tlie. /c.c non, seriptf^ of the 
.scant but prosperous community. 

Only one piece of alloy enters into the mass 
of hi.s pleasures. It somefcime.s Inqipens that 
accident or illnes.s beyond alleviation hy, the 
family medicine-chest calls for *profeF!sional aid. 
and it may lie that much sii liering is ondiinu 
ere a doctor can be fetched from the neare.st 
but distant dorp. But this doe.s inJ arouse any 
do.sirc to be within closer touch of civih-siuitiu. 
It only enforces the necessity for the inninteuaure 
of friendly relations witli neighbours ; for no one 
can be independent of eac.h otlier’s assistance. 

A con tern piuoms attitude towards the ways of 
town.s i.s characteristic of all these dwellers in 
the solitudes ; and if one of them can he spurred 
up to the degree of energy necessary for cr?n- 
versatioii, there is no subject on which he grow.s 
so eloquently dogmatic as the su|.iei-iori(:y of 
barbari.sm—ns ho loves to call hk life— over 
civili-smion. But with the ineonsistency of the 
faddi.st, his conduct is often a .standing com 
tradiction to hi.s theories. It is rarely that lie 
can throw edf the old Adam sufficiently b> be 
superior to the attractioirs of choice bits of 
furniture or gaudy appared for his dusky woiaem 
folk. 

If there is no piano, there will be an Ameriemi 
organ iliat awaits tlie manipulation of the st.ray 
visitor, Nur is literature overlooked, Tlie English 
magazine.? find their way here in belated bundles, 
and one ohl hermit has rciceived and read a North 
Scot.li.sli weekly for twenty- live years. Ono of the 
best collections of material for a South African 
historian k on the book - shelves of an oU 
ele|.)hant-lmnter who has not seen a Uuni of 
five liundred. inhabitants for more than a quarter 
of a century. The majority of these recluses arn 
of Scottish origin. The German element is also 
reprosenled ; but the , Englishman does not take 
.so kindly to a life of consistent is»;datioin Every 
two or three years he pays a vi'sil to the Hand,; 
and one actually journeyed to England^ but he 


has lost caste and prestige in the eyes of his 
neighbours in consequence. Tliey said he had 
brought back notions that ^YOuhl iinht him for 
the .solitary life ; and their prophecy is being 
fulfilled, for, when the chief recently gave a new- 
comer leave to settle within twenty miles of his 
l>lace,, he .showed no re.sentmeiit, and lent only a 
languid a.ssent to Uie prote.st of the otlier resi- 
dents, who see the possibility of their being 
crowded out by a few more white settlens. 

Monotonous tliongh the life may appear, it is 
not without distractions that would appeal to the 
mo.^t gregarious. Game is ahiuKlaiit, from the 
pretty .springbok to the lordly koodoo and 
occasional lion and giraffe. The arrival of a 
party of visitors now and then give.s excuse for 
a gathering of the iieighhoiir.s and a relapse into 
the habits of effete civilisation in the shape of 
much superihious eating and driiildiig. In the 
intervals life is made up of a vSUcces.siou of tho.se 
minor trhles that prove as all-absorbing to those 
they concern as they are iinintere.sting to oiit- 
siders» It may be that a petty chief, or, more 


scriou.s still, a chiefs wife, ha.s to be mullitiod 
for the de])redation.s of the settler’s cuttle in her 
mcalie patch ; or a party is arranged tci shoot 
down the ])aboons that have grown too uiiinerou.s 
for the welfare of crops. Tluice a year the 
tratler.s hold a conference for iiiutual trade pro- 
tection, which often rc.^^ults in a visit to the chief 
to fore.stall some projected opposition or trade 
rivalry. Permission to trade in j\fagatok country 
is not easily obtained, and those in pos.st'ssion of 
the monopoly spare no pains to prc.serve it in- 
tact. It is to them that the country owes its 
evil reputation a.s a fever luuinfc, and these stories 
have done as much as th(3 opposition of the 
chiefs to keep out settlers and gold-seekers. The 
Boers long since gave up all attempts to coml)afc 
the native hostility ; and there is every rea.sou for 
believing tliat this favoured corner of the Trans- 
vaal will long remain the blest retreat of its 
iuluibitaiits, and the one .spot in ohler South 
Africa where the pristine conditions of native 
life will remain undisturbed by the advance of 
civili.sation. 
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: ■ By,^T 

HE man from Africa did not tliink 
much of the Professor. From Ins 
place at little ]\Ir.s Arrau’s right 
hand he sometimes included: the 
scientist in a casual glance, in which 
supreme self-satisfaction w-as .slightly 
tinged with contempt;, hut that wa.s all. As tlie 
lion of the evening he could not atford to waste 
thouglit upon that quiet, gray, middle-aged man 
wdio had so very little to say. 

With the Profe.ssor it was otherwise. He looked 
at the stranger more than once with curions if 
rather absent eyes, and at last made a remark : ‘ I 
seem to know’- the face.’ 

‘Do you?’ asked his friend Barrington, who 
ijverheard. ‘Where have you seen it before 

Profes.sor Herne could not remember. He felt 
sure that he had .seen tho.se dark, .strongly-marked 
features before ; but he could not make the recol- 
lection clear. So, after a moment or two, he shook 
diis head doubtfully and turned once more to 
his 'plate. 

The man from Africa owned a loud and some- 
- what penetrating voice. He had been successful at 
Johannesburg, and possessed a large and sea.sonable 
. Selection of stories, Anecdote.s of Band life had far 
dess interest for the Profes.sor than tlie pebble inscrip- 
tions of, prehistoric man ; but he could not help 
observing that the new-comer was monopolising the . 
.attention, not only of the other visitors, hut of the 
hostess herself. Somehow the knowledge depressed 
him, and he bent a little lower over his plate. 


E. CULE.' "■■■■■ ' ' 

‘I almo.st wish,’ he .said softly, ‘that I had not 
gone away.’ 

‘Eh?’ cried Doctor Barrington, ‘Why? You 
were not di.sappointed, were you?’ 

‘ Oh no,’ was the reply. ‘ As a geological exY3edi- 
tiou ours was entirely succe.ssfu]. I was thinking 
of something el.se-— a private matter.’ 

The doctor nodded and was satisfied, while the 
Profe.ssor mentally resolved to keep a better giuird 
upon his tongue. It i.s perhap.s permis.sible for a 
gentleman ciuineufc in the ‘ologies’ to utter occa- 
sionally a few unconscious words aloud ; but it is 
jirst at) well tliat .such words should he scientific 
terms, and altogether unconnected with matters of 
the heart. 

‘By the way,’ said Barrington a moment later, 
‘our new friend has .some good stories ; but he does 
not tell all. If .some reports be true he is not 
exactly the hero our hostes.s .seems to believe liim.’ 

‘Indeed?’ -wa-s the low remark. 

‘No. Herries, of the Bifie Police, has heard 
.something of him. He is home on leave, and I met 
him ill town last week. According to his account, 
our friend here got into trouble, more than once, 
through his queer method of maiinging certain 
obstinate' black.s. He did not stop short of’ 

Only the Profe.s.sor heard the limil words ; and 
wdien he heard them his eyes seemed to harden 
peculiarly, and he gave another glance t<5 wards 
the head of the table. 

‘Ahl’ he said. Ms that so? By-the-hy, what 
i.s his name ? I have forgettem’ 
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‘Rugmiiii/ replied the doctor. ‘I believe he 
inieiols to ^-ettle down at Hexiriinster. We shall 
be little the better for him.’ 

‘ Very little,’ was the Professor’s imiisiially deci- 
sive answer : and when it was spoken he fell into 
a train of thought from whicli his compauioirs 
remarks could not easily rouse him. 

He saw the pleasant face of Mrs Arran turned 
constantly to that heavy, loud-voiced stranger witli 
ail interest and admiration wliich could not be 
denied. He had learned to appreciate that look 
himself, and ha'l used many little arts to evoke it, 
succeeding so often that he had almost begun to 
regard it as a possession of his own. He had also 
learned to regard the seat at the head of the table, 
nearest to the charming little widow, as his own 
])lace. 

Then the long vacation liad taken him away 
on an important geological expedition to Iceland, 
during which his eyes had been [Kirtially opened 
to the value of those things which he had left so 
lightly. He had retiirneil mucli more gladly tliau 
lie had set out, dimly acknowledging now that Mrs 
Arrau’s face had more attraction for him than all 
the mysteries of the Tertiary formation. In short, 
he hnd returned with a large number of valuable 
fossils, a larger number of rosy hopes, and a still 
larger number of dreams, to bis learned duties at 
the university and to Mrs Arran. 

But during his absence the state of alTairs had 
changed. The man from Africa liiul arrived at the 
old cathedral city on a visit to a friend, and had 
created something of a ripple upon those quiet 
waters. He had gained an entrance into that select 
circle which made Mrs Arran’s table its favoured 
place of meeting, and had even won his way to the 
scat of honour, Alas for the Professor ! There 
were whispers already abroad which peoi)le had 
never thought of uttering in connection with him- 
self, f(.)r Ins homage had been too cpiiet, too obsctire, 
too entirely modest, to be observed of the public 
eye. Ha Inul been supplanted, and the allegiance 
of the gentle, sweet-faced little woman at the head 
of the table had been given to another. 

So he pondered, sitting almost in silence until 
the gentlemen moved to the drawing-room. There 
he found a nook where he was farthest from the 
sound of the strong and overwhelming voice of his 
supplanter, and sat down. 

Presently ho was aroused by a touch upon the 
sleeve. A rather delicate-looking boy of twelve 
had approached him unnoticed. 

AYhy, Jack,’ said the Professor, ‘I did not see 
you. How are you ? ’ 

Master Jack Arran shook hands, replied to the 
inquiry, and took his scat upon the arm of the chair. 

® 1 ’m glad you are back, sir,’ he said heartily. 

^ Indeed ! Thank you,’ was the Professor’s reply. 

‘Bid you get any fossils, sir? You know you 
promised me some.’ 

The geologist smiled. ‘ Perhaps,’ he said. ‘You 
shall come to my rooms to-morrow and see.’ 


* ’re awfully kind,’ said Jack gracefully. 

‘ Xot like that man over there. He’s {piite a cad, 

I think,’ 

‘Hem!’ said the Professor waniingly. ‘Whom 
do you mean ?’ 

‘ J'hat Mr Riigman, He’s from Africa, and he’s 
never e\'en shot a rliinoceros ! He can only talk 
about Boers, and hanks, and stocks, and shares ; 
and lie’ll hardly talk to me at alb’ 

The listener smiled. Jack continued, still in a 
slightly indignant tone: 

‘ You know, sir, you advised inaniina not to send 
me away to school till I tim fourteen. \Yell, Air 
lUigman lias been talking so much to her about 
it that I believe she has almost changed her 
mind.’ 

Tlie Pi'ofessor look edf liis eyeglasses and rubbed 
them with his liandkcrchief — - an infallible sign 
that he was troubled. But Jack continued, eon- 
Ikleutially : 

‘I wish you’d speak to her again, sir. She will 
do anything you say.’ 

Artful Jack ! Tlie Professor Ikislied, and pro- , 
mi.sed that he would think about it. It was a blow 
to him that Afr.s Arran had been* so easily" sliakeu 
in her re.solves, and a long - dormant hattle-s],drit 
was beginning to move within, 

‘He ’s been liilking about schools,’ pursued Master 
Jack. ‘ He say.s that 1 (.aight to go to his old school 
— Castlebihlge.’ 

‘ Eh ? 'Where ? ’ exclaimed the Professor. And, 
his start was so sudden that Jack almost tumbled 
from his percb, 

‘ Castlebridge,’ replied the boy. ‘lie says he was 
captain thei'e once, and no end of other things. 
Oh, there ’s Doctor Barringtou calling me I I il 
be back directly, sir.’ 

The Professor .sat luack in his chair. He rubbed 
his eyeglasses once more, ami then, glancing aerc^sa 
the room, took a long, stern look nt the face of the 
man from Africa. It was a gaze of sudden remem- 
brance.. , 

Air Bngman stood with his hand U]:)on the buick 
of Airs Arran's seat. There was .sclf-coulidence and 
satisfuction in Ids very altitude, and tlie lady’s face 
was turned to his with that look which the Professor 
knew so w’ell. It was a popular .supposition, lie 
knew, that most women admire masterly inen, and 
Air lUigmau’s appearance was decidexlly luasteiiy. 
Yet he thought of what Barringtou had said, and the 
retlectioii connected itself curiously with a long-piasl 
experience in his own life. Then his face darkened. 
It was a good and pleasant face, and few had seen 
it under a cloud. 

‘She does not know,’ he niimnured, ‘If she 

only knew 1 Yet all is fair iu war — and in 

Hem 1 ’ 

Airs Arran and the imm from Africa were still 
speaking of Alaster Jack. The widow was framing 
certain faint objection.^. 

‘He is so very delicate,’ she said. /' ' , ' 

‘School would be just the thing, then,’ was the ^ 
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coiiMout assiuraiice. ‘Athletic exercises — vegular 
life — plain, tuod— ju.'it the thing!' 

‘But bojs are hu very rough, arc they not 'i' '.vus 
the next siiggestiuu. 

‘Boiue,’ admitted Mr JtiiguicUi. "Such stories 
are greatly exaggerated. Elder boys iu our great 
schools feel their rcspuiisibilitic.s. M' lien 1 was 
aipiaiu of the clubs at Oasilebridge i was vciw 
.■■carefuld — — 

‘Ah/ sighed Mrs xirran, M should feel so safe if 
duck could only liiid a friend such as you must 
have been to tlie little ones at your school ! ^ 

j\lr llugnian smiled contentedly. ‘ li’iu/ he 
said with modesty, ‘There are iiiany boys txuite 
as kind to the youngsters as 1 was ’ 

He paused, for a sudden hush had fallen upon 
a large group Bitting near them. And at that 
niomont another voice began, clearly, decisively : 

‘ ^Yheu I was junior master at a\)iibUc school ^ 

Ilis words had been spoken to be heard by all. 
!^lrB, Arran looked up to listen, and Mr lUigmau 
tiiriied to see w^ had interrupted liini. 

Tt was the Professor. lie had left his corner to 
join tlie large group near Mrs xlrinii, Somehow 
the same subject hud drifted into the discussiun 
here also, and comments had been made upon 
an episode in pubiic-scliool life recently reported 
in the newsjjapers. The Professor had listened 
patiently for a wliile, possibly closing his ears to 
the strong voice of Mr llugmuu dose by, Then, iu 
answer to a retpiesi of Doctor Barringtuids, he had 
commeuced to speak. 

‘When I was junior master at a public school/ 
he repeated, ‘uu incident occurred wTiich seems to 
bear upon this fpiestion. It was a decidedly un- 
pleasant cuse^ 

Everyhotly was iisiening now, for the Professor 
had been known to tell a story well. Mrs Arrau 
ivaited with awakened curiosity, but the man from 
Africa looked on with a siqieriur and indulgent 
smile. Nothing told him that a battle-royal had 
cuuiiueiieed ; no one warned him that this apiiet, 
_ reserved-looking student was an old-time lighter 

■ who had not yet lost all his ancient skill. 

‘There was a boy in the school whom we may 
call Bmitli/ resumed the Professor, a[)parently uu- 

■ conscious of the general interest. ‘ Pie was iix the 
sixth form, tall, strong, and athletic, a leader iu all 
: Sports, and over eighteen years of age. There was 
another boy whom I will call Biwn, He was a 
Tittle fellow of twelve, cpiick and clever, but delicate 
: and shyi. ’was remarkably good at recihition/ 

^ ^vords . the;, Bto,ry- teller : ^ had 
jglanced casiiaHy at Master Jack, who w^as now 
standing beside his mother’s chair. Mrs Arran saw 
, the glance, and laid her hand upon the boy’s arm. 
• She also wondered at the strange liarilness which 
/seeiried to underlie the Professor’s slow, smoothly- 
. words. It brought to her mind the old 
of the hand of steel in a glove of velvet. 
^;Bh6 listened more closely then, , 


very cccenlric fellow, and remarkably h)nd of 
amu^^emeIlt. His umuseiuent consisted iu torment- 
ing Ids young Bchoulfeliow Brown, and sume of 
his methods we]*e as unique fis elfeeiiial. , lie did 
nut stop short of’ — the Professor piuised to give 
another glance around ; then he concluded the 
sentence— ‘red -hot iron ! ’ 

Some one gave a little exchimaiitin. It might 
liave been Doctor Bari-ingtou, it could nut havi? 
been the man from xVfriea, fur he was gazing blankly 
at the Professor’s face. The sujjcrior and slightly 
indulgent look had vanished some seeunds before. 

‘Smith/ the story went on, ‘would heat a ]n,dier 
in the class-room lire. Then he would fullow itrown 
around the playground, penning him up at last in 
a corner between two wails. There, holding the 
poker well advanced, he would compel the boy to 
recite, with suitable gestures, lung passages from 
Shakerpeare. If he proved obstinate the poker 
was moved forward, and he always gave in. As 
I hi-U'e said, ho was a shy and delicate boy of 
twelve.’ 

The Professor paused again. Doctor Barrington 
muttered something in his beai'd, and Air lUigiiiaii 
.seemed to be listening with suspended breath. 
Airs Arrau hud drawn duck closer to her .side, 
and several people noticed that tije little widow 
WHS pale ^Yith anger. 

‘ It went on for a long lime/ the Professor said 
soberly. ‘ Little Brown never said a word at huim', 
though he spent all his holidays, all his lei.sure 
time, iu getting his Shakespeare by heart, llis 
condition of mind may be easily imagined. There 
wa.s no humour iu it for him. One day it came to 
an eu(L It appeals that he had recited all that lie 
knew, and was still ordered to go on. It may be 
that he pressed forward — it may be that the poker 
was advanced a little too far. It is probable that 
he was des])erute — it is probable that the brute wlio 
tortured him was reckless. There was a shout, a 
sudden scream. The iron, fresh from the fire, had 
touched his cheek 1 ’ 

The speaker's voice had been raised a little to- 
vaird.s the end. It was very sleni, and vibrated 
strangely, while there was a spark in his cpiiet eye^s 
which fe^v had seen there bolure. Doctor Barring- 
ton spoke again, so sliortly, so abruptly, that no 
one thought wtdl to notice. Air lUigman .stood 
silent, leaning forward ; and Airs Arran, sitting 
•with her lips parted and her eyes abhua?, looked 
tlie very incarnation of outraged tenderness and 
indignation. 

‘A nasty incident/ said one after a long pause, 
‘Of course the brute was expelled P 

‘He left at the end of the term,’ replied the 
Professor. 

‘ You called him Smith/ cried Barrington. ‘ Have 
you forgotten his name, the unsjieakable bully?’ 

‘No,’ said the Professor slowly, ‘I have not 
forgotten Ms name.’ 

He looked up once more. ,His eyes passed round 
the circle, resting for a moment .upon Airs Arrau’s 
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face, olouded and angry siiilj and then moving to 
auotliei* 1‘ace bebiiid her clniir. , 

That was a cj'itical iiioinentj the last of the 
passage-ut-arms. TliO hold eyes of the man from 
Africa did not fail at firstj thougli the tlorid face 
had paledj and the strong hands gripped the chair- 
rail convulsively. But the Professor’s look was 
cold, unliiiichiiig, threiiteuiug. He could not go 
further with his story ; but his eyes did not say 
that, fur he was waging this battle for all that he 
loved, those hopes iiud dreams which were alreatly 
more to him than all the fossils of all the ages. 
xVud he won I 

The man from Africa bent to whisper a word iji 
the widow’s ear. hSiie was .surprised, but had no 
opportuiiity to say so. There was a movement of 
the door-curtains, a heavy but hasty step in the 
corridor. Mr Rugman Iiad deserted the company 
without even saying ‘ Good-niglit.’ 

^ 1 have not forgotten the nanuG repeated the 
iTofessor calmly. ' Jhit it would serve no purpose 
to mention it now;’ and he surveyed the circle 
with that benign smile which his friends knew so 
, well. 

Some time later our geologist, drawing on his 
gloves in the hall, was joined by a small buy, 
jubilant and eager. 

UJli/ he cried, ‘I’m glad you told that story, 
sir ! Mamma heard every word of itd 

‘Jack,’ said Professor Herne, \you ought to be 
asleep.’ . 

‘I’m going,’ replied Jack, ‘But have you any 
mure tales like that'? Because if Mr liugmaii 
comes and talks again to-morrow’-- 


The Professor smiled, and gently pinched the 
buy’s ear, ‘ Don't won\y,’ he said, ‘ It is uut likely 
that he will come toinoiTow ! ’ 

Mrs Arran, descending the stairs behind, saw 
the action and the sitjile. Perhaps she heard the 
words ■ too, ur it may he that she had alrua-.ly 
guessed the truth, it is my .suspicion that slic 
had never really wavered in her luyulty to tiie 
Professor, but had wisely used the visit of J)ilr 
Rugman as a means of bringing her lou*forgetl’ui 
scientist more certainly to her side. If this 
suspicion he correct, it must be said that she .had 
succeeded admirably, and had gained more than 
her Had slie not aeeii her hero tight like 

a Paladin, and emerge from Ijattle a conqueror *1 
Had .she not caught a giiinp.se of hi,s heart, hidden 
so lung beneath fossiliferous clay beds and layers of 
old red sandstone '? Had she not, above all, seen 
.something of its true Iciideriiess, its. warintli, its 
stern contcmjd fur Unit which was sniail and brutal 
and cowartlly ? Pcs, sdie Loo was a conqueror I 
So the clasp of her Iiand was warmer than ever 
before, and though her sentences were few her face 
was eloquent. The clmrmiiig Mi's ^irrau had a 
speaking method of her own, aii^l the nniu why 
listened wa.s satisHed indeed. 

When liie door had cioscui beliiiid him he stood 
fur a while upon the middle 4ej>, looking absently' 
up the iiglited dose and slruggling with the buttun 
of his glove. It was a Iruulde.soinc Imlioa and 
required .suiue management, so it Is quite pi^ssible 
that hi.s bust remark referred to his sncce.ssfui 
struggle witli it. The words were uttered ju.st as 
he descended the lowest step of all: ‘ Victory,’ he 
.said .softly, ‘ victory ! ’ 
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frequently extractial 
unexpected sources, and Uni- 
iiigrediouls that would 
the most intelligent to 
discover how their ellicacy heeame 
known. Perliaps tlie benetU.s de- 
rived from some of the medicines in use at the 
pre.sent time are as luiicli delusions a.s the cure.s 
ascrilied by Chinese physicians to the frightful 
decoctions they compound, and the relief credited 
to a proportion of the liniments may be due in a 
great measure to the vigorous rubbing-iu that plays 
an important part in the treatment. Like all else 
in this world, the popularity of medicines undergoes 
many changes, and their w'ortli may bo frequently 
estimated by the length of lime they have remtuned 
in the public service. Judged by this .standard, 
rattle.snake oil ha.s some claim to consideration, fur 
it has been looked upon for over a century hy a 
not inconsiderable numbei;* of j^eople as a sovereign ^ 
remedy for many ailuients, and to-day more rattle- 


snake oil is rendered in the state uf Pennsylvania in 
the farming eumumnities, e.-^ptjcia] ly in the Uermau 
fanning cummunities, than Ikes over been. Inter- 
nal iy it is taken as a remudy fju' hydrophobia, or 
rather as a [>re\'entive, if tn.kcn immodialely after 
llie bite mid bchae .symptoms of hydrophobia appear 
ill l;he ])atieul. Applied exlernaily, it is believed 
to cure ringwonn, sties, and sore eyes gonemlly, 
and is particularly ivliod uikui to relieve the most 
obslinale cases of liieumatisni. That it is esteemed 
as a ho'fid Jkle remedy, and not merely a quack 
nostrum, may be g<‘Uhered from tlxe fact that when 
rheiiimitism has failed to respond to the local 
]>hysician’s prescription, rattle.snake oil is resorted, 
to by people wlio naturally look ujiou Its use with 
liorror, and in many cases it is said truly wonder- 
ful re.sults have been attributed to it, 

As miglit be siq5])o.sed, tlie amount produced in 
the course of a year cannot be great when it is 
known that even large rattlesnakes in prime condi*' 
iiuu seldom furnish over two and a half ounces pi 
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oiL But little of this fiiiclB its way into cliciuists’ 
filKjps. It k for the most part carefully bottled 
and put away hi the mediciiie.-eliest for liomo 

use only. As a relief for the ]KiiMs of rheiiinalisni 
and for bad sprainsj the application of rattlesnake 
oil is not confined to the state of rennsylvania 
alone, but .prevails more or less in a large inunber 
of the States. In California there are people who 
doA'ote their entire time during the seasons wlien 
the rattlesnakes are idcutiful to hunting them and 
rendering out their oil, A dangerous occupation, 
it might be siipjiosed ; but it is really not so, for 
the rattlesnake is perhaps the easiest discovered of 
anj reptile. Nut that its colour is bright and 
readily distinguished from its surroundings ; on 
the contrary, it is dull and of a brownish gray 
that forms no contrast to the ground over which it 
crawls. There are two reasons why the occupation 
is not so dangerous as might he expected — the main 
one, owing to the rattlesnake’s wolhknawn habit 
of loudly rattling on the approach of an enemy, 
so 'that one is unlikely to tread upon it by acci- 
dent ; and then rattlesnakes are not oflen found 
in the grass. Occasionally they are discovered in 
hay-fields and liedges, but tlieir iireference is 
for the stony sides of tlie inoiintains, away from 
shade and in the open, where they can liask iii 
the sun on some rock and receive from Itelow the 


seen wilh rattlesnake-skins nicely cimcd twimal 
1‘nuiid their sombreros in lien <d' the ordinary hat- 
band. Tliese latter uses are, bowe\'er, of no great 
importance ; but if only lialf tliat h said in bivuur 
of rattlesnuke oil as a remedy for ihemnalism is 
true, then it is doubtful if these, death-dea.liiig 
reptiles may not be counted among the Idessings 
which come to mankind in disgnhe. 
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WiiKX we two hereafter 

How sliail we kiss aeinii i' 

With hileil lijis of 

Or iHuted DioutlKS of ]>aln f 
With eyes ekid or regsyi ful, 
Keiucniherhiy or forget.tul ? 

Wiieu we twe iiH-et licivalter 
Ikiw shall we kiss again : 

You couut your love \)y hours, sweet, 
but I coMut. uiiiie liy years ; 

AjuI all yeuj’ tear.s ai-e lioweis, sweet, 
But all !uy llnwevs arc tears. 

A night will soothe your sorrow, 
But mine must wake eaeli uhutow. 

You, count your love by houis, sweet, 
But I coujvt mine by years. 

Your love is love of ]\lay-tiine, 

And wine is love of June ; 

Your dreams are of high ilay-time, 
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1 . heat that radiates from it. This preference is a 

kind iuterveuliou of nature, as nothing is more iu 
[by --; be dreaded than a snake in tlie grass. 

■ g '' Soon after a rattlesnake is discovered and de- 

.spatched, it is stretclied on a board by a nail driven 
tb rough its head and another through its body jii.st 
/ above the rattles. It is then cut open and the fat 

y j taken out, which lias very nmch the a];>pea ranee of 

t the fat of a healthy cliielcen, A piece of innslin 

/ is then stretched over a glass Jar, which is placed 

. hJ'?. ■ ' ’ in the buu. On this luuslm the fat is spread, and 

iiH the sun renders out the oil it drips through inti) 

' 'kf’U' ' jur, being strained at the same time. Tlie oil 

;■ is almost colourless and of tlie consistency of common 

' I inacliiiit oil. In order to tell whether the snake has 

'■ , , bitten itself before death, which they are popularly 

!' I r supposed to do when not desiiaiclied at once, a little 

‘ i of the oil is dropped into a glass of milk. If the 

; , . oil floats iu one muss on the top without breaking x\i) 

\ VP all is ’well. If, on the other hand, it separates into 

a number of minute beads, and the milk gathers 
: A . into thick while hakes as though soured, the iiifer- 
is that the snake bit itself, and the fat which 
by ’ ' ' y ; was rendered into oil is consecjiiently poi.soned and 

'' jiN' J' ' ^ - dangerous to use. This being the case, the. oil is 

, ; y h ^ Y'; ' t%en out and thrown away, wliile the receptacle in 

■ / i ;i„. ’ , r.' . which it was placed is carefully washed in boiling 
. ; A, ' , ( ■' . ’water hafore being used again for a further sujiply. 

■ All' Bojnetiinea the rattlesnake is put to another use. 

' if; A ; A ’ .skin is carefully tanned, and 'with the addition 

lb A' ^ buckle a unique belt Occasioimlly, 
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And laiiie of afternoon. 

] would not deem you fulthleHri 
Thoucdi U hardly dualhlefsS — 

Your love is love of ]\l.ay-liiiR<, 

Ami nniie is love of June. 

Look up, and say, ‘‘Tis swcotne.ss!’ 

Look down and .sigh, * Alas ! ’ 

This day h;\s known complete ness 
tYhatever comes to pas.s. 

Long parting oY*r us hovers, 

But still we stand a.s lovers, 

Look up nml say, ‘‘Tis .sweotne.ss ! ’ 

Look down and sigh, ‘Alas!’ 

Y' hat ctni our imarts regret, dear 'i 
What is there left to tell? 

The day, the way, we met, dear, 

The Avood, the w'ishi rig- well, 

The bird that laughed above us, 

The flowers that, seemed to love u.s — 
\Yhat can our hearts regret, dear ? 

TV hat is there left to tell? 

It seems the worst of sad tilings, 

This sundering of twain ; 

We see throughout all glad thing.s 
The tearful threads of pain. 

They run through every pleasure, 

They tarnish every tre;i.snre. 

It seems tlie worst of sad things 
This sundering of twain. 

Oh ! what are all sweet kis.ses, 
xind what are all soft sighs, 

To sound the cold abysses 
Where faith in ahseneo lies? 

Ah sweet, not love the flowerful, , 
But give me love the poworful— 
xlnd what are all sweet kisses, *' 

And what are all soft sighs ? 
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wonderful trade ad viuices that 
made ];)y Japan since tlie 
coiicliisioii of die war witli Cliina 
shoidd make our inatiufactiirers and 
merchants keep their eyes open, or 
tliey may find some morning tlieir 
occupation gone in markets tliey thought tliey Imd 
secured. This enterprising people has in the ]iast 
two years almost sccnred a monopoly in the Eastern 
markets of the matclntrade. Some twenty or 
lAventy-tive years ago th,e import of matclies in 
Fiidia and Burma was largely English and exclu- 
sively European. English imports grailiially de- 
clined, being replaced hy Swedish matclies. These 
in their turn are being onsted by the Japanese 
matclg erjually good and sold at fifty per cent, 
lower prices. In Biirnia, a province which last 
year imported matches of a value of over five 
lakhs of rupees, or some i'3 3, 000, Japanese matches 
tare almost exclusively iised now. Tliey pay an 
import duty of five per cent,, and yet can be 
purchased retail in the streets of Eangoon at one 
anna, or {.ibout one penny, per bundle of ten. boxes. 
The Englisli match ten or fifteen years ago cost 
in Eangoon about five times as much, and at that 
time tliere was no import duty. Burma is a 
very damp country, with an annual rainfall 
varying from 100 to 200 inches. The English 
match in the rains was difficult to burn. If the 
liox was kept in llannel it would ignite ; hut the 
wood of tlie match was thick and generally clamp, 
and failed to keep alight. The Swedes first, and 
afterwards the Japanese, saw what was recpiired, 
ami made a thinner matcli, thus using less wood, 
and meeting the requirements of a province with 
a moist climate. Between them they have ousted 
the British match altogether; and a trade in this 
single Eastern province alone of a yearly value 
between ^30,000 and ^£40,000, whieii will prob- 
ably be doubled wlien the Eangoon and Man- 
dalay Eaihvay is extended to the bordez-s of China 
(as it will be . before the end of 1899), has been 
lost to England, probably never to be regained. 
The loss of the match- trade in India may be a 
V- No'* iL-~«Y 0 L. L [Ail 


small thing to grieve over, but where a single" 
jiroviiice of {liat great ciepemleiicy tak^is in a 
year over i‘30,0d0 worth, inanufaeturors’ prtjfits- 

inust be something tangible over the whole area 

In Burniti and the surrounding countries m;arly 
every man, woman, and chihl smokes, and matches- 
are now to be found in the remoieist Ihirman, Slian, 
and Karen hamlets luirulreds of miles from the 
coast or railway comnninicafcion, Ko jungle iuaii' 
or woman fails to provide himself or iieiv(df with 
a box of matches when tln.y are so chea[}. ; 
Their forefathers either borrowed a light from a 
fireplace in a neighbouring hut or procured fire 
by rubbing briskly two pieces of dried bamboo 
together, xvitli some dried bamboo shavings— -a 
jn’oeeBS the writer, wdien foresting trventj' years 
ago, often saw applied at an encampment on a. 
w'et niglit before supplies had been brought up. 
by elephants, or wdien, as ’was often the case, the 
thick English inatcli of that period was too. 
damp to strike successfully. 

Umbrellas, which were largely manufactured 
locally of oiled i:)a])er, are. being siqqJanted also- 
hy Japanese articles, excellent copies of the 
European umbrella; and these are sold in the, 
Eangoon bf.izaar.B at one taipeo ami four axmas 
each, or about one shilling and eiglilpence. Similar 
lunbrelhis, before Japan look to manufacturing them,, 
cost at least four times the price in Burma, ami '■ 
ill this article, as in matches, no European country ' 
apparently can hope to compete with the Japanese 
ill producing an equally good-looking and low’’- 
priced umbrella. The BiirmanB are largely taking 
to the imported umbrella^ whilst their owni papier 
umbrellas are often patronised by Europieans m 
a good protection against sun and rain; allhuuglr 
they are not so couvenieiit to -carry unopened 
as the ordinary umbrella, as fcluw are too bulky, 
when closed to be used as a walldng-stick. The 
local article can be bought for eight annas, or • 
about eightjjeace, and if carefully used hrsts for < 
one rainy season. 

Bicycles and sewing machines of Japanese make- 
at half European and American prices have also' 
llescrved,'} 1?eb., 12, 1S9S. 
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been imparted into Burma Xroin Uie Sti'aits. 
Doubtless before long we sliali liave Japanese 
rnercliants, and ]>033ibl}^ a Japanese bank, eslab- 
lislmd in Bangoon. Several eai'goes ol. rice liave 
already beciu sent from the Burnian rice ports to 
Japan; and that astute people will doubtless soon 
realise tliat the best way to push their manui'ac- 
tiires and the cheapest way to buy their rice car- 
goes is to have Japanese iirnis established at the 
rising capital of Bangoon, where iliere will soon be 
railway coinmiuiicatioii to the confines of China 
itself, with its lianl-working millions of population. 
Japanese clocks are now sold throughout the East ; 
and .Ta])anese coals are highly thought oi in Bombay. 

Whilst English men offer equal advantages to 
every nationality in trade with the East, it is 
not a pleasant sight for Englishmen to see 
British trade passing aw’ay into the hands of the 
foreigner resident in British possessions. 

S‘l fair field ami no favour^ is a good motto, 
and one that in trade in British dependencies we 
have aiwayss endeavoured to carry out. If Japan 
can underBolI ns and make equally good articles, 

' we cannot hope to persuade llie consumer to biqy 
English articles because they lire English. An 
opposite policy has not proved such a succes.s 
in Saigon and Erenclj Cochin Ciiina that we 
sliould over think of or wish to imitate it. Tlie 
British manufacturer may rest assured it is more 


dillicult to regain a lost trade than to keiq> an 
existing one. By liaving trustworthy agents on 
the spot, and by uitering Ins manufactures where 
they do not meet, tlie wi.she.s and wants of his 
customers; by being oldigiug and courteous, in 
fact ; aud hy having his goods always up to 
sample, he may hope, even in these days of keen 
competition, to do a good trade. But he must not 
lose sight of the fact that limes liave altered a 
great deal in the last quarter of a century, ami 
that he has mmiy competilor.s now wljcrc formerly 
lie enjoyed almost a monopoly. Dnder snclj eir- 
cumstaiices, if he wishes to keep and extend his 
trade in the East, he must prove that he can, 
like his competitors, adapt liimsidf to circum- 
stances, and not expecd his Eastern customei’s to 
alter their habits and eustcmis to suit him. In 
short, the best nianufactures’N^jll wdn the most 
markets, and Iji'st includes gootlne^L of the urtiide 
ns well as economy in price. a good 

many brisk competitors in Gerfnaiiy, Bel^®^, find 
other European countries, not to speak of^tihe 
Americans, all quite alive to the exigencies of tl% 
hour. But probably in the next quarter of a ' 
century we shall find articles ^Made in Japan’ 
imported all o\’er the Ea.st to a much greater 
extent than they are now ; and it is to be Imped 
that we shall not have them (as in the match- 
tnuie) eclipsing British manufactures. 


. 
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CHAPTEU XIIL— OUR ADVENTURE ON THE AI/PHEN ROAD. 



Nicol 

never 


E rode in silence fur maybe lialf- 
a-mile, while I turned over tlie 
events of the evening in my mhid 
and tried to find some way out 
of the difticulties in which by my 
own folly I found mysedf placed, 
looked steadfastly before biin and said 
a’ word. By-aud-by I found the desire 


t iilpiilis 

feii 



for some one to speak with so overpowering tliat 
I up and asked him if he had lieaKl aught of 
the events of the evening. 

‘Ay, bhV said he. ‘I heard ye had some kind 
q\ stramash, but that was ab I trust, ye ’re weel 
AotoV 

Have you heard of my cousin Gilbert?’ I 
asked. 

^The Wastland lad wha used to come aboot 
• the Barns? Oh ay I I've heard o’ Idm.’ 

I il'Luig a glass' at his face toniglit,’ said L 
hope, ^ir, that he flung anither at yourselb’ 
;.";hh 'Said ■, anxiously. 

A He swallowed the insult and left soon 

,'^fter.. He 1$ not the man to let me off so 

’\’!J'Whew,^ said Hicol, ‘but- that’s bad. Wad ye 
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AVhy?’ I asked. 

‘Cousins and aodger-folk are kittle cattle,^ 
says be. ‘ i ^Yadna wonder nop. but tliat Maister 
Gilbert were ahint a dy-Jet?.'""' I’ve heard toll u’ 
some o’ his pliskies jn his ain lami, and he’s 
no’ the lad to lot a midge stick in his throat’ 

I drew up my horse angrily. 

‘NieoV I cried, ‘you are intolerable, jdy 
cousin is a gentleman of birth, and do you 
think he is the man to kill from a dykesiilc ? 
Fie on you ! you have the notions of a common 
roost-robher.’ 

‘ Weel away then, laird/ cries he. ‘ ►So he 
,it ; but I ’ve little faith in your Gilberts for u’ 
their gentrice. I ken their breed ower weel. 
But I maun ride afore ye, for there are some 
gey rough hits on the road, and Pm a wee bit 
mail' sure in the saddle than yourseP, wi’ a’ 
respect to your luirdship.’ 

So the wilful fellow must needs ride* before 
me, looking sharply to the right and left as 
though we were in far Muscovy instead of 
peaceful Holland. , ’ 

As for me, I felt in no humour to listen to 
my servant’s tales or do aught than think dole- 
fully on mj own matleiu The sight of my 
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cousin and of Miefcress Kate had made iiie sore 
sick for home, and I could have found it in my 
heart once and again to take ship at the next 
sailing for Leith, But these thoughts I choked 
down, foivl felt that the}^ were unbecoming to 
any man. Yet I longed for Maijory aS: never 
lover longed for his mistress. Her bright hair 
was ever before my sight, and lier last words 
on that February evening rang always in my 
liead. I prayed to God to Avatch over her as 
I rode through the stifr poplars on the way to 
Leyden. 

As for my cpiarrel, I cared not a straAV for 
Gilbert and his ill-will, it Iiaving never been 
my nature to be timorous toward men. Kay, I 
looked forward to meeting him with no littki 
pleasure, for it had long been an open question 
Avhicli of tlie twain was l)est at tlie sword-play. 

Maister Jolm/ snid Nicol, suddenly turning 
round, saw twae men creepin’ roond thao 
scriirits o’ trees. I wis they mauiiiia be after 
ony ill/ We were by this time nearing a black, 
inhospitable part of the land, where the road 

ran across a moor all covered with ferns and 
rushes and old trunks of trees. 

‘Ride on/ said I; ‘if we turned for every 

man that crosses the path we should never 
leave our own threshold.’ 

He iHd as he was ordered, and our horses 

being pnt to the canter, covered the ground 
gallantly, and our spur-eUains clinked in tlie 
silent night. 

Suddenl}", to my amrwement, I saw Kicol fling 
himself back in the saddle wdnle his liorse 

stumbled violently forward. It Avas one of the 
most ingenious feats of horsemanship that 1 
liaA^e ever Avitnessed. The beast stood cpiivering, 
Ids oars erect Avifch fright, AAdiile I rode aloiig.si(lo. 

‘For God’s sake, sir, take care,’ Kicol cried. 
‘There’s something OAver the road, and if I 
liadna been on the Avatcli it wad bae been a 
ower Avi’ ae guid man. Watch, for ye may 
get a shot in your belly <my meoiiutc.’ 

Kow, as it chanced it Avas that livel}" canter 
Avhich saved ns, for the rogues who Imd set 
the trap had retired a good Avay, nut expecting 
us early. At tlm sound of the .stumble, they 
•came rushing up from among the fern ; and ere 
I kneAA', a pistoLsliot cracked past my cars, and 
another and another. 

T\Am AA^ent wide, one hit my horse on the ear 
and made him imnianageable, so that I stood there 
Avith my beast plunging and kicking, at the mercy 
of Avhosoevcr Inid a fourth pistol. 

Nicol spoke not a word, hut turning his horse, 
dashed forward in the direction whence the shots 
had come. As it fell out, it vans the best thing 
that any one could have done ; for the robber, not 
expecting any such assault, Avas preparing to fire 
again. As it AAxas, the fore-feet of the horse look 
one villain on the chest, knocking him senseless, 
and Avelhnigh tranqdiiig the life out of him.' A 
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second gripped hi in by the sIliovc, and attempted 
to drag him from the saddle, Avhich plan Avoiild 
doubtless luiA^e succeeded had not luy serA~ant, 
pulling the pistol (which Ava.s not loaded) from 
his liulster, presented it at the man’s head with 
.such effect that the lelloAA’ in fear of his life let 
go and lied acro.ss the moor. 

By this time I had reduced my own animal to 
something like snbmifssion. I rode atfier KicM], 
and came up just in time to see the Uiir«l man 
of the band (there AA^ore hut three ; for, doubtless, 
they trusted to tbeir trap for uiiliorsirig if not 
stunning us) engaged in a de.sperate struggle?. 
Nicol had liim by the throat Avith one luind, and 
AA'as endeavouring to squeeze the breatli out uC 
him, while he in turn had his opponent by the 
other arm, wliieli he Avas tAvisting cruelly. Had 
my servant been on foid the rnatter wuuld sucm 
ha\m ended, for die lliroat fared whicli 

those long, Aviry hands once encircled ; but being 
on Iiorseback he dared not ]<}an foi-Avard lest he 
sliould lose lii.s seat. My appearance settled it; 
for the robber, froiang liiiasclf, at one. dospovate 
lea,p made off at the top of his speed, leaving his 
pistols bciliind liim. There reinaininl but the. man 
whom Nicol’s horse had deprived of his stoise?-;. 

Fortunately tlio blow JiUil ned l.)i?en a very 
seA^ero one, for he was not, long in coming to 
liimscdf. There wafs soiuc Avater in a lilile stag- 
nant pool near at hand vdiicdr Kicol dashecl iii 
his face, and in a little the man opened his eyea 
and looked up. 

At the sight of us lie .started, and the e\^enis 
of the past half-hour came back to his iiiemory, 
Tlieii a look of sullen, obstinate anger came into 
Ids face, and he lay still, AAaiiting for events to 
take their course. 

‘ Who are youG T asked. 

[Jo made no un>ovcr. 

I repeated the (piestion several times, ainl still 
the man ke]>t his sih,-ue*e. 

‘Ye donnert scoondrcl/ cried Nicol, ‘tell lu 
Avlme ye are, or ye dl liaiig the morn cm the 
Gullow.sdiill at Leyden,’ 

Still the fellow AVould not spmik 
‘Let’s tie him up,’ said Kictd, ‘utkI I’ll ride 
Avi’ him on the horse afore me. He’ll get jiusticc 
Avhen Ave Avin to the iom'L’ 

But this Avas nut my policy. I had otiier 
things to tliink of than In'inging marauders' ' to 
trial. A sudden tliought struck me. 

‘ r Avill try him another way,’ said I to Kicol. 
‘Bo you stand aside/ 

The man lay on the ground Avhere my stuu^ant’s 
horse had laid him, with a belt round hi.s leg.s, 
and his arms knotted together. I Avent up to 
liim and stood over. 

‘Do you knoAv avIio I am?’ I asked sternly -In 
as tragic a voice as I could assuino. 

The man stared sulkily, but did not speak, 
‘You fooV I cried, ‘do you think That thus 
you wiU circumvent me? TGioav that d am, tim 
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grofit Doctor Juaniicw Baruetus of Lugdiiiium, 
skilled ill all arts ol’ eartli and lieaveOj able to 
tell diviiiatioiis and piiiplni'ides, learned in all 
magic and witclieiy. I know all tliat Ibou bast 
done since tliy biidli, and tby fatlier xrnd grand- 
sire before thee, all the wickedness Avhicli shall 
entitle thee to eteiaial daimiation in tliat place 
whicli the devil is even noiv jireparing for tliee. 
Yea, I can tell tliee the Ycry death whicli thou 
shalfc dio^ 

‘ Stop, stop,’ cries the fellow. ^ Oh ! most learned 
sir, spare me. I know tlion knowest all things. 
I confess my sins. And, Oh ! I promise you I shall 
mend my ways. Stop, I iirayd 

‘There is still one ray of hope for thee,’ said 
I, ‘but I cannot give my word that tlion sh alt 
ever gain it, for thou hast advanced too far in 
sin already. But yet thou may.st eseajie, aiul 
there is but one way to set about it—naiimly, to 
tell me of all thy wickedness. I adjure thee by 
the sacred sign Tehel^ which the Chahhiuis used 
af old ; by M-ji, which was the sign of 11 le 
Egyptians; hy the Eihm of the Greeks; hy the 
Lar uf the Boniaiis, I summon thee liy the holy 
names of God-^Tcfragrmnmcdoni Adomuj^ Ahjmriiay^ 
Bahaoth, Vhmihoth^ Paathon^ (h'afoiij ./Yta.p- 
maton, Dcm, Ilomo^ Onvi^wlens; hy jUunUh^ the 


name of the Evil One, wno is IvO’tl over ilum 
and iny slave~“I suimnon thoe to tell lUe mH. liiy 
deeds.’*' j , 

Tlie man ivas friglitinietl |iisi ail Me 

tried to crawl to iny knees, and begon. irMutid 
of all manner of crimes and peccadilloes, from 
Ins boyhood till the present hour, I ustened 
without interest. 

‘Had any Scot a part with tliee in tills nigh I V- 
work 1 ’ I asked. 

‘Ko, there was none. Tliere were but Bol ami 
DelwniY beside myself, both Dutcli born ami bred.’ 

My mind was lightened. I never really believed 
my cousin to have laid any part in such a 
mutter, but I was glad to know it for trutii. 

‘You maj' go 1 said, ‘Go and repent; 

and may God lilast thee with all His lire if 
thou turneHt thy hand in evil again. By~tln''by, 
thy name'? I must have it from lliy own lips.’ 

‘Jan riamman, Y*iiir hardship,’ srdd he. 

‘ Wcdl, God pity thee, Jan ve r [ 

lay my hand on thee again. Be oil’ now.’ 

He was off in a twinkling, running for liis 
very life. Nieol and 1 remoiinhMl and vodi* 
ouw.ard, coming to LeydiUi at tlic hour of one on 
the Sabbath morning — a thing which 1 niueh 
reg'ivi.ted. 
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promotion of public companies , 
years attracted an iu- 
' of iiitere.st, owing 

notion that 

„ } 'i ; therein lies one of the shortest 

ways to wealtli ; wdiile its develoi>” 
j yG ment has been so great that few there are who 

^ jy;i, directly or indirectly are not eoucerned. The 

: ■ iiiclivhlual proprietor is fast giving way to the 

f’, / ' board of directors, with its army of oflicials ; the 

; '' ’ personal clement in l)usiucss is on the decline, and 

G,, as a con.seipie.nec employers and employed now 

! G I ■/ , meet together under the passionless supervision 

' j ,y , of the Board of Trade. But it is the object rather 

,! ' ' ' of this article to ponder over and ti> e.^pound a 

I i. ’ ■ few aspects of company promotion— the rights 
I ' 1 ' ■ ami tlie wrongs of it, the opportunitic.s and the 

i , ' ■*' justifieations for it, and the pitfalls and the snares 

j y;, , ■ ^ , surrounding it. 

■p'l' : - v promotion of public companies has fur- 

|yj| ’ ■ nished a conspicuous object lesson on the proverb 

I'ljly " , ‘^AJooI and his money are soon parted,’ and has 
G jj, ; •, ‘ shown up in a far from pleasant light tlie 

y'piydGxGG.; ‘ avarice that underlies the nature of so many of 
us; while the enormous growth of negotiable 
security, the direct result of limited liability, has 

‘Il'yG.by G ' mother hand, the public company has produced the 

jpPiJlisjJlpWfeSbiiSiiife® 


be— and he nfleu is — there is no iln< 2 r example 
of the public servant ; it has occasioned the 
puhlicaliou uf profits, information invaliuilile to 
the consumer, that trading with glass pockets 
so desired l.»y England’s greatest prophet ; it has 
brought about in many instances tlie union r>f 
interests of buyer and seller; it has checktid 
hoarding, the gold ])iece3 which formerly nistt 3 ii 
in the stocking having paid the wages of tin* 
artisan, and stimiilateil the brains of the palcnlce 
to yet further inurvcllous achievement; in .slmi-t,^ 
the public company has enriched industry an 
liundredfuld, and has infused into pi'Operly that 
iiivaliuihle rjuality, negotiability, enabling laud 
and buildings, plant and macliinery, stocks and 
good-wills to pass in the smallest <|nantities from 
one end of the country to the other, from one 
owner’s pocket to another, with the eu.se and 
facility of sovereigns t]iomsLdve.s. Many and iiianr 
is the financial difficulty, and even ruin, %vhicli 
might with truth be ascribed to this very luck 
of negotiability ; while limited liability has again 
and again smoothed tlie thorny jirith of the 
executor, and extricated him from tlie many 
prolonged and ruinous family (piarrels which it. 
seems so often his lot to contend with. In addi- 
tion to all this, the public company has vastly 
extended the interest in trade. In a nation of 
shopkeepers, the retired tradesman has been in 
effect recalled to jus counter ; and from Land’s 
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Eiul to Joliii o’ Grunt’s there is neither village 
nor Iiainlet hut has a stake in some iniliistrial 
undertaking, whose fortunes are watelied with a 
keeiiness and interest suliicient in themselves to 
provide a liberal coinmerolal ediicutioii* 

With such an extended and extending scope of 
aGtion, it is matter of coiigratulation to find that 
the public are gradually yet surely gaining ex- 
perience in company ilotation ; but tlie}^ still 
apparently have niucli to learn. They should 
understand that tlie flotation of a company is 
a .sale differing but very little from an auction 
sale: the property is offered in attractively 
small lots to suit all comei's, while tlie irsual 
S 2 :)ontaneous eloquence of the auctioiieer finds vent 
in the glowing descri 2 )tions to be found in the 
jirospectus. 

To follovr the analogy yet further, tlie iiitere.st 
and character of an auction sale is largely deter- 
mined by the name of the vendor, for it often 
satisfactorily di.spose3 of the question, 

Why is the property oflhred? Similarly, when a 
public company is launched, Who are the vendors? 
and wliy is the property offered ? are tw<.» points 
which should not he overlooked. It may be that 
ail e.stablislied business is to be acqiiii’ed and 
extended, or that an amalgamation is to be 
effected,- it may be qxitent rigdits or concessions 
are to be obtained, a sclieme of exploration and 
develoj^nienfc undertaken, or contracts to iiiaugurate 
a business taken over. Each class of Ilotation 
must therefore be criticised from a different jioint 
of view. Some are speculations, others inve.st- 
meiits ; and while the intending investor ought to 
be safeguarded at every 2 >oint 5 the speculator is 
entitled to no sympathy. In the case of the 
ilotation of the established business, there is little 
difficulty ill judging tlie capitalisation and the 
luirchase consideration : ihe good-will nm.'it. not 
exceed three years’ profits, and the tangible 
<‘issefc3 must bear a j^roper projKJi'tkui to the juqier 
or good-will asset; and tlie working capital must 
he sufficient. But in tld-s da.-^s of ilotation tlie 
public need to know particularly why the 2O'02»3rty 
is offered and ^yhat the guarantee.s are fur Hucces.s- 
ful management in the future. In amalgamatioii 
schemes, to a great extent the same criticism 
holds good ; hut here there is a chance for the 
promoter to obscure the j-iresent actual earnings 
of the individual biisinesse.?, and to effectually 
exclude from view any -weak reasons for disposal, 
by dangling before the eyes of the investor the 
enormous prospective profits to accrue from the 
amalgamation. In the first case, how-ever, the 
occupation of the cuiiq^any jn-omoter is nearly 
gone. A discerning public has squeezed him out, 
and his only chance is eitlier to find a vendor 
wlio will sell his business fur a sum far below 
its actual worth— a type of vendor, needless to 
•say, almost as extinct as the dodo — or he must 
■manipulate the figures or so dazzle the public 
with the glitter of the directorate as to turn 


their heads ; hut fortunately his o 2 )])ortunities in 
this respect diminish daily, There ai'i,; times and 
Beasons, however, when the public tliruvrs rational 
criticism to the wind, as in the recent cycle 
boom; then the promoter reaches down the bad 
stock from the top shelf, looks o'lit the stale 
imrcels, and sells them by niarkiiig them up at 
double the usual price. In sucli time.s the public 
subscribes its millions in the feveiish hcq-e that 
the morrow may bring into the market a yet 
moi'e thoughtless 2 >lunger ; repentance only comes 
wlien the bank .sends a polite note that the 
overdraft has considerably exceeded the limit, 
while at the same time the door of the safe can 
be witli difficulty clo.sed owing to the aecumula- 
tioii of .scrip. The e.stablislied bu.sincss, in abort, 
must now be floated direct from the owners t(> 
the public, for tlie latter naturally rcipure that 
the owners sluill be willing to take the ri.sk and 
2 >ay the cost of the ilotation ; and there is now, 
as a rule, no room in such cases for a pnmiubuks 
profit. 

It is, however, in the tlotalion of patent rights 
and conces.sio.us that the Coin]iaine.‘s Acts sc- mi 
best to fulfil their mission; and it is here, tou, 
that the company pronioter jii.stilm^. hi.'-- exlsfeneo. 
A Word or two might perhaps lie Introduced at 
this point on tlie company lU’onioier himself, luff. 

there is an initial difihmlty in ihe way a 

difficulty of dofinitiun. Every individual who 
lives by his wdts usually de.scribes hiiiLsuli* either 
as a commission agent, an accnuiitaiit, a general 
dealer, or a cuni 2 )miy ^n’onioter- - the laitei* }»rol> 
ahly if his liabilities are large enough — but he 
thereby maligns a profession honestly creaicd by 
an hone.st demand, without which the public 
would often miss ihe devehqjinent of a valuable 
addition to the standard of comfort. Tim pro- 
moter family is tlierefoi'e a large one, and the 
cousinshi23s thoivin talker out to many removes; 
consequently our remarks must be cunfiiied to 
the heads of ih,nnlies only. Of ihe punuile.-s 
schemer we dnsire k> say nothing : he rarely 
brings anything to a siiceebsfal is.sue, and when- 
ever he lias wriggled liimself into a promotiun of 
any value he can usually he bcaiglit out for a 
iiiw piiunds. x\.s a matter of fact, nearly tint 
wdiole of company promution is now iii (he 
hands of comjiany promoting syndicale.s, and on 
very many pros^^cictuses the name of this .syndi- 
cate will be found figuring as the vendor who 
takes the risk of the promotion. It is on the 
boards of these company jirouioting syndicate.^ 
that the real artist in the i^rofe-ssion will he 
found, and the commercial ability of such meu 
is unquestionably very great. As is usual in 
jirofessions of wdiich the public are ignuranl, a 
much larger profit is attributed to smdi liodies 
than is actually the case. The risli.s are heavy 
wdiich they undertake, and tlie result in .ninety- 
nine time.s out of a hundred is a profit in shares 
of the undertaking brought out. To recognise a 
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pfiteiit as not only ingenious but of coiuiiiercial 
value, to put clovvii casli for some iar-a way con- 
cession obtained b}' skill and tact after encounter- 
ing dangers and perils to liie and limb, to 
e:<perinient with and nurse such, to oiler with 
all the attendant risk and espense these wares to 
a tudde and uncertaiu public, is 
some substantial recompense ; ancl provided that a 
prospectus tiaithfully sets out the salient features 
of such a patent or concessioii offered, the public 
has no right to squirm if the venture does not 
turn out a goldmine. With such companies the 
investor should have notliing to do. In fact he 
sliould keep religiously clear of the promoted 
company altogether. There are plenty of sound 
industrials floated direct, without intermediate 
profit', where the good-wills are reasonable and the 
board efficient, and where the dividend is not 
likely to drop below six per cent. Let the in- 
vestor stick to tliese and leave the promated 
company of patents and concession.s to the 
speculator. At present it is to be feared the 
' public has made no distinction ]>etwi‘.en llio one 
sort of eompany and the otljer, and p{jsi5ibly, having 
l>een bitten in /some harebrained schoine, refuses 
to invest money in anything registered under 
the Limited Liability Acts. 

Not only, however, is there in company pro- 
motion a danger to the investing puldic, Init also 
to the proprietor of a biisines.s who is approaclied 
b}?- an unprincipled promoter. Specious .statements 
are made as to the amount of cash that will be 
]iaid as purchase consideration, and on these state- 
ments free options of x^iirchase are given, the 
business — or amalgamation — is offered, profits pub- 
lished, and in the. end the original vendor is tohl 
that he must, if he wishes the dotation to be a 
succe.ss, take nearly all his purchase coiLsidcratiou 
in shares iirstead of cash — shares ])erhaps in a large 
amalgamated concern the destinies of whitrh he 
is unable to control. But ecqmicntiii docet^ and 
there are evident .signs on all bands that the 
business of company promoting is narrowing 
down into reasonable limits, where the profit 
• earned is comineiisurate with ability displayed 


and risk underfakeii ; and it will be cause hir 
heart? congratulation when the Limited Lia].»ility 
Acts have even freer play and wid».*r scope, 
pro^dded that the opportunities of bogus ami 
dangerous promotions are further hedged ; and 
to be more effective .slioiild emanate rather from 
a discerning public than IToia Blue Book regula- 
tions, which can usually be evaded. 

When the llotation of public companies is 
better understood, when tlie investor’s cumpany 
has been clearly different in ted from tliat of the 
speculator, it is more than probable that a large 
proportion of trust money will eventually iind 
its way into sound industrials, and tliis for many 
reasons. TIiiis, the eonipetitioii for trust invest- 
ments is becoming rno.st inconvenienliy .severe, 
the result being an accumulation in money on 
deposit at the banks, wbicdi spells poverty to 
inany beneficiaries depeiident for a living on the 
interest of a small capital .sum, Gilt-edged 
.securities have been driven up to a proliibitive 
pi'ice, nu)rtgage.s at trustee valuations are .snapped 
up in a moimmt, while at the same time there 
are tiuding compauies yielding with no ilsk five 
and six per cent. It is a grtuvhig ciustom to 
bequerdh money in trust, and while little latitude 
can be given to trustees already in ])osse.ssion of 
their trust-, the innovation will proliably come 
in the way of special permit to trustees to invest 
in certain companies complying with certain 
conditions, po.ssibly as to propoi-tion of reserve 
fund to capital, dividends paid during past live 
or ton years, or some similar provi.sus ; it may be, 
in fact, that shares in public companies niay 
come to be subject to valuation in a similar way 
to propertie.s, and that trustee.^ will be einpowere<l 
t(i invest in mortgage debentures, pu.s.sibly even 
slmres, of siudi companies where the margin of 
security is approved of. One thing i.s quite 
clear, the developmeut of the public cunijuiny 
will eventually be synonymous with the dcvoln]>- 
ment of commercial undertakings, and when such 
an end is achieved trust money cannot affbj’d to 
lie outside of such wide-reaching and intei'e.st- 
])caring .securities. 
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CHAPTEXi Xi.—'OIi?' THE WAY TO THE <JOX.DinELDFj. 



|T Aiineau the Flaming Occideni had 
; landed, her passengers for what was 
then known as the Alaska gold- 
[ .fields. Thence, by water, they had 
' travelled to Dyca ; camped at the 
foot of the terrible Gliilkoot Biss, 
■: . drlv lug,, .. icy 


and ice loomed distinct and forbidding, towering- 
Tiigh above them, the adventurers fell back in 
dismay. However, the difficulty liad got to be 
faced, and Jim and Twilight Bmi were among the 
first half-do^en who hazarded the arduous under- 
taking. Willi the a.ssistance of a party of Tagish 
Indians, the tents anil baggage were packed to 
the summit over a trail of steps cut in the lay 
steep with the axes of the adventurers themselves. 
Often a single false step would have been fatal ; 
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but the false step did not liappen. Once the 
Biiiiiniit was gained , the baggage was packed down 
the long ten-mile descent to Lake Liiidermarin ; 
and, Lng days of wearying toil and terrible 
snlTering, the perils of the nppernioBt lakes were 
safely passed, the dangers of the White Horse 
liap ids left behind, and, three miles below, the 
raft on which the hardy argonauts had trans- 
ported tlieinselves and tlieir baggage for tlie last 
iifty miles was poled to tbe side at the head of 
the White Horse for disembarkation. 

There is a spot in Yorkshire that must be 
very familiar to many readers of this story, tor 
poets have sung of it and painters have limned 
its romantic beauties for generations— the ‘Strid/ 
at Bolton Woods. Here tlie river Wliurfe gatliers 
its wide, rapid, waters together to hurl tliem in 
one swift, seething torrent tlirough a narrow cleft 
in the solid rock scarce four feet wide. The 
■White Horse, on the Lewes iliver, is a magnified 
‘Strid’ on a stupendous scale. It is a chute 
through a deep gorge of some forty yards only 
in width — a. Mjox can oil ’-“and yet along that 
pent-up channel leap, with one long, frenzied 
Ixamd, the coneentratefl forces of a river which 
is si.v liuiidred feet; across im mediately above the 
cauon. A few foolhardy dare-devils luive at- 
tempted the passage of this awful spot, but only 
one or two have lived to tell the tale of their 
idiotic exploits. Although the gorge is but a 
bumlrcd yards or so long, even Coii empty raft 
sent tlirough is usually torn to pieces, and the 
travellers, after packing their oiittit overland for 
tin's sliorl; .stage, have to build another raft oi' 
b(,»at below to carry tbem on their farther 
voyage. 

It was at the very head of this chute, where 
the current begins to run strong, and the wide 
waters gatiier for their maddening plunge, that 
the raft was moored to the bank by a single rope. 
The whole of the baggage hurl been transferi'ed 
to krm jirma, and most of the little handful t)f 
prospectors had landed. The only man left U|.)on 
the raft was Jim Vickerson, and, just as he was 
about to follow, a loud crack was heard. The 
rope bad snap]ted, and with the sudden jerk Jim 
slipped, fell, and, striking his head against a pro- 
jecting log at the end of the raft, tumbled sense- 
less into the icy waters of tbe river. 

Blind to the peril of tbe situation, and filled 
only with thoughts of a similar nature to those 
whicli would occur to a farmer on seeing his 
only useful horse in imminent danger of slipping 
its hip or breaking its leg just at the beginning 
of harvesting, Twilight Ben, wdtli a savage oath, 
sprang back on to the gently-receding raft, and 
as Jim’s unconscious body rose, gralibed it wildly 
by tbe collar, and attempted to drag him on 
board. But Jim was big,, heavy, and unwieldy; 
it rec|uired all the old miner’s strength and some 
moments of precious time to pull his helpless 
.burden into safety on the logs ; and when, having 


done so, he turned to the shore, the full terrors 
of their position swept appallingly across his, 
brain. For already the raft was in tbe tow of 
the swiftening current, and had drifted a score 
of yards away from the bank, whore his avee- 
struck companions stood, spell-bound with horr<n*, 
rooted to the spot. All escape was cut oii’. imam 
a strong swimmer could never have reached shore 
across that .swiftl^^-llowing stream, and Twilight 
Ben was no swimmer. In his fury his first mad, 
vengeful impulse was to pick up the inert body 
of the unhappy cause of the mishap, and hurl it 
to certain destruction in the gathering stream. 
Fortunately for the unconscious man, discretion 
came to the grizzled rascal. There was just a 
chance of running the cluite successfully, and in 
that ease one live Jim would be wortli more to 
him than a liimdred dead ones. It was all the 
work of a second or two. In a trice he had 
snatched the broken piece of rope that w‘aa still 
attached to the rude craft, passed it twice roiiiul 
Jim’s body as be lay riglA in the centre of the 
ma>s.s of floating lumber, and once rouml a log 
of the raft. Then, throwing himself across the 
pjnstrate tigiire, he whipped the^ rope round his 
own waist, liitcdmd it roun<l another log, and 
twisted the end lightly round liis wrist. Jix this 
position, Willi one leg fumly bent ruiiml a 
stanchion, be juifc every ounce of lii.s strenglii ink) 
one mighty etfort to hold on ffO* dear life; and 
the next instant, wliirling, plunging, tossing, they 
disapt>eared froiii the leiTitie<l gaz.e of tlieir fellow 
travellers, and w'ore swept, into the jaws of the 
watery liell. 

'fhe lumber of which tlio raft was built groaned 
and shivered under the ierritic strain of the 
furious race ; the I'rowiiLng blulfs to right ond 
left fiew past in one cniifusing, hiUTied blur ; and 
yet the grim old miner kept his steely grip and 
licld on, Jilted this way and Unit, the sport nnd 
[daylbiiig of tlie frantic torrent, the raft shot the 
iirst half of that fearsome de{dli-tra]x in compara- 
tive .safetyy; but nt this point a huge swirl iu ihe 
current caught tlie frail craft, in its resistless 
power, and, liinging it like a chip, caused it to 
imjJiige with a thrilling shock against the neare.'^t 
blutr. For one brief fraction of a second it paused, 
(piiveidng from the impact, but- it held together ; 
and, though his toes v/ere ground cruelly belAveen 
a couple of logs, and the rope chafed deep into 
the raw ilesli of liis' straining wwists. Twilight Ben 
si ill hung on and never rela.xed his grip. Then, 
with, a sickeiiing whirl, the overpcuverlng Hood 
dashed the raft along its headlong course. \Vith 
lightning speed it slid down the wuitery incHne' 
and plunged beneath the horrific chaos of wild' 
waters. Ihift and crew disappeared heuearh the 
raging coidiiet. In the darkness of inimorsion, 
the thundering surge sang wildly iu Twilight 
Ben’s ears, A thousand demons of tlie angry 
■flood were dragging ivanorselessly iu every clirec-', 
tion. The icy waters chilled bis marrow. Btill^ V 
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%vitli aching nuiscles, lie kept liiy gi’ip ; aiul, when 
that agonising moment had passed, and the raft, 
which had happily remained right-side upper- 
most, once more returned to the surface, the 
hlood was spurting from his eyes, ears, and nose 
as the cost of his effort. Even then he did not 
realise that the chute was run, and they had 
])a.ssed out from under the; shadow of an awful 
death. Borne on the quieter waters below, tlie 
raft at last caught a big snag, and was floated 
quietly into a side eddy. Here the other miners, 
wlio liaci hurried from ahore on foot, found tlieni, 
and still Twilight Ben, with catlike tenacity, was 
clinging with unrelaxed grip to the craft, for, 
numbed and paralysed, he could not leave go his 
hold. Willing hands lifted them ashore and 
forced brandy between tlieir teeth. 

guess I’m a mighty pore hand at fixing 
up my thoughts into words/ hegan Jim in a 
quavering voice some hours later, after he had 
regained his wits and had learned the facts of 
his marvellous escape j ‘hut I ain’t oiigrateful 
— -I ain’t ongrateful. I owe my life to you— to 
you' 

calkerlate r ain’t no more ’n a ornery cuss 
at cliin-music niyaelf,’ responded Twilight Ben, 
with a face and tone as emotionless as a Hindu 
god’s; ‘but you’re on it this time, paixl— right 
on it,’ 

*Yas,’ Jim went on in queer little jerks, as the 
corners of his mouth twitched with the intensity 
of feeling his tongue could not relieve; ‘you’ve 
savetl my life at the risk of yo’i* own— me, a 
stranger, and you risked an awful death fur me 1 
Gosh 1 What did you do it fur % I dunuo how 
!o tliank you, but little ’Linda will — ay, and the 
Lord will too; for “insomuch as ye did it unto 

one of the least of these’” 

‘ Cheese it, pare!/ interrupted the other, ‘ I don’t 
quite, catch on to them liigh-toned notions. 1 
calkerlate I jest did my level best to lish you 
out ’cos I couldn’t afford to see 3 ’'on pass in yo’r 
chips— lestwa 3 ^s not jest yet/ he chuckled to liim- 
self. ‘Burn my pesky old hide, ef the young 
jay don’t take me fur a phil-anther-feest ! Ez ef 
/I’d ha’ been sech a lop-eared idjet ez to ri.sk one 
J’int of iny little ffnger fur hia hull carcass, ef 
Ihl hd! hioimcl it! Anyhow, I calkerlate it suits 
■ the lay I’m on, and I ain’t agoiii’ to throw up 
the keerds when luck deals me a good hand — 

' ^ ■ skxtrsely V 

,',L It pained Honest Jim to hear the old repro- 
/'./bate’s: ifrevereuce, and yet, at the same time, his 
Appax:ent ‘ modesty roused his admiration to an 
enihusiaatic , pitch. 

: : ‘ Goixldn’t afford to lose me !’ ho gasped, seizing 
Twilight Ben’s hand in his fervent grip. ‘And 
, , I’ve done nnthin’ fur i/om— jestj^^ nuthin’— ’cept 
^put ymi to, a power of - trouble to help me git 
>'hxhy hoofs toughened, ez^-you say. It’s onfcrue— 
A ohtmej Toil jest • say outer yo’r good-nature. 
It’s w xv’ot can’t afford to' lose youl^ ■ - ■ 


Poor, deluded, honest Jim ! Tlie saviigery of 
'rwiiiglit Ben’s outward man was upon him, 
and tlirough it he saw only bcucalh the out- 
ward ugly mask a wcaltli of rugged rn.>l>leiiess 
and generoiis heroism, where, in real it}', tliore 
lurked nothing but incredible meanness and [(.ml 
treachety. 

With some repairs the raft was iiKule ic? do 
duty again, and carried the little band of a.dven- 
turoiis voyagers some eighty miles farrum* on 
their perilous journey. At the foot of Lake Le 
Barge, liaving already travelled nearly three hun- 
dred miles I'rom Juneau, they made a camp and 
commenced boat-lmilding operations. Yv'lait witli 
collecting tlie lumber for this purpose, squaring 
the logs, sawing them into boa lahs, building and 
caulking the craft, nearly a fortnight was spent 
here; and then, safely Bliooting the Five FiDger.s 
and ileef Bapids, the party, ^Yithout any furtlier 
serious mishap, iloated down to Fort Ciidaliy, on 
the Forty Mile Creek, the then centre of the 
mining operations. 

By this time the Western Wolf had so far 
gained the aseemlency over the Kansas Laiul.i 
that it required no pe2.csuasion to prevail upon 
Jim to throw iii his lot xvith the old miner, and 
work 11 claim in pavtuevsliip. Yery little time 
w'as spent in pro.speetiiig, and xvilhin a fortnight 
of reaching Fort Cudahy, the ill-assorted pair had 
staked out their claim on the Forty iMile, pitched 
their tent, and were hard at xvork. At first they 
employed hired help ; hut the price of labour 
wa,s high, and the pay-dirt yielded next to 
nothing. Outside help had to be abandoned, and 
tlie owners of the claim .slaved on alone, wearied 
with incessant toil and xvorried by mo.equiioe,s. 
Above and below them, luckier men were taking 
out from thirty to sixty dollars a day, while, now 
and again, they chanced upon a day that was 
marked with a good-sized iinggct An for Jim 
and his chum, ill-fortune persi.dciiily stuck to 
them. More ofieu than not the gravel they <]ug 
was not worth panning out, and their best day— 
Avhen they .struck a tiny pocket of coarse gold-— 
yielded only twenty dollars. The strain ui‘ ex- 
r)e(dation luisatisfied, of invariable disappointment, 
coupled with tlie bitter hardships of nnaccii.'’toiiU!d 
privations, told severely on the young Kansas 
farmer ; and, day by day, one brick after another 
toppled down from the airy castle he had fondly 
built, until the ruins encumbered his brain ; 
and over and among tlio-se ruins, in the night- 
mare that haunted him the moment he closed 
his eyes for a few hours in his hammock, he 
chased ’Linda— little ’Linda — while heavy weights 
clogged his feet, and every moment, despite his 
desperate efforts to overtake her, she sped farther 
and farther from him. Then he would wake 
with the cold sweat of anguished fear upon him, 
and return to his heavy toil iinrefreshod and 
despondent. 

Twilight Ben regarded the discouraging state of 
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tilings more serenel 3 % The hot blood of love did 
not gallop scorching throngh his veins. For him 
there was no ineniory of a waiting dainty little 
school-marm to goad on the fiery fever. True, 
though, he was working for the attainment of 
afs earthly elysinm — a ixiradise of unlimited cut- 
throat euchre and draw-poker, filled in with the 
soiil-soothing anticipation of being put to bed 
every night as full of whisky as he could com- 
fortably hold. ]\Ioreover, in one sense his disap- 
pointment was really twice tliat of Jim’s ; for, while 
the latter only calculated on one moiety of the 
products of tlieir labour as his share, Twilight 
Ben reckoned the whole of the joint earnings as 
hk. And so he slaved doggedly on. 

By-and-by came rumours that rich pay-dirt 
had been struck on Glacier Cheek, on the Sixty 
Mile Eiver, prospects showing a dollar, and some- 
times more, to the pan. Along with some other 
miners on the Forty Blile, Jim caught tlie new 
iufecLion, and would have left for the latest 
reported Oolehoa ; hut Twilight Ben, with a dis- 
cretion begotten of riper years and former experi- 
ences of rushes, held him liack. 

bSay, pal'd,’ he observed, ‘don’t you be in secb 
a ])esky blamed hurry to bulge over to Sixty 
Mile till we’ve wrastied with' this yer claim 
some more. Luck runs darned streaky, and I 
reckon thet’s jest how the gold lies on these yer 
bars, this yer ]>eing a Intd-rock creek. Thar’s 
been pockets found above and below on jest secli 
prospects ez we got, and tluir ’s pockets right here 
— somewhar — Pm tarnalion shore. So, we’ve jest 
got to linrnp ourselves and go in bald-headed, and 
you bet yer gum-hoots we’ll tumble right on ’em 
ker-slapj^ 

For a while this cheering assurance had an 
encouraging effect upon the yoiiiigei* man ; but 
his malady— for malady this terrilde depression 
of spirits truly was— merely relaxed its grip a 
little, while it still kept its fin gens uiion him. 

Tlien came « September, and with its coming the 
thermometer suddenly dropped, A log hut was 
liastily built and well banked. Tiie Ice King 
breathed upon the land, and the waters of the 
rivers became chainetl in their channels ; sno^Y 
c.overed those trackless desolate wilds ; the 
Northern Lights tlamed in the heavens, and the 
dark, silent terrors of tlio arctic winter, with its 


CON GE RN'IN 

ES the profession of chemist ofer 
many attractions to rjiiiv yoiitli 1 
Ave have often been asked ; and be- 
cause we are of opinion that it does 
we think it wortli while to call 
their present attention to it. What 
may be the net income of a fairly prosperous xJiar- 
rnaccutical chemist we have no means of knowing ; 



Avearyiiig succession of dawnless <lays, fell upon 
the earth. For lack of water no dirt could now 
be washed, and all that could Ije done was by 
means of thawing the gravel with ihvs and drift- 
ing, to dig out the pay-dirt and throw it up 
into a pile ready for washing a.s soon as the return 
of snimner opened the rivers. 

The rigours of that awful eight-months Avinter 
wore hard enough to be borne ; yet a thousand 
times Avorse Avas the horrible doubt—the racking 
uiiceriainty — as to Avheiber they AV'ere Gsliovelling- 
in’ rich pay-dirt or helplessly Ava.^^ting tlieir 
strength for nought, by throwing iway the 
desperate labour of two-thirds of a Avhule year 
in digging out gravel that would not even pay 
for the Avashing. With his ev’er-liaunting feai" 
upon him, the fever of his curious sickness burned 
Avithin Jim Avilh redoulJcd vigour, and it was 
only his exceptinnal constitution and sheer dogged- 
ness that bore him througli the dark ordeal, 
until the sun shone once more upon their icy 
prison, and I'eleased the Avaters of the Forty Mile 
Greek. , 

Gaunt and haggard, like the gho.st of his fornuw 
srdf, he mechanically set to AVork Avitli Twilight 
Ben to wash the acciimnlated pile of pay-dirt. 
Paij-ilivl'} It was nothing but a hitter mockery 
to call it that, so poorly did it pan out. Fet the 
miserable yield <lid not come us a shock to dim, 
for he had dejectedly persuaded hiinscdf long 
before that failure Avas certain ; only it deejiened 
his gloom a little. After Avorking almost inces- 
santly for three Aveeks at the sluice-box, tlie gold- 
dust buried in a tomato-tin under one corner of 
the hut aiiioniited to no more than live hundred 
dollai's, or about half the amount of their original 
outlay in travelling expenses, outfits, and pro- 
visions. Pining for a sight of the little school- 
marm at Oloville, and sick at heart, Jim Hung 
down pick and shovel. 

‘I jest can’t stand this any longer, I’m going 
to quit,’ he remarked dejectedly. reckon 
there’s enough of ni}' share of the dust logit me 
hack to Kansas.’ 

Twilight Ben made no audible response, but 
murmured to himself, * Which this yer move don’t 
quite suit my game, and I calkerlatc Pve Jest got 
to chip in and to trump this yer young galoot’s 
i trick afore he spiles my hand.’ 


a G II E M I 8 T S. 

but Ave are inclined to think that it is most 
subatautial, despite the fact that a Alrug in the 
market’ has become proverbial in its expression. 
As to the salaries drawn by analytical and con- 
sulting chemists vre could speak more definitely 
if we considered it necessaiy. Suffice it to say 
that they are movst liberal — and, accordingly,, 
most desirable. But apart from monetary rewards 
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auil coiibulerationSj tlio profession of clieoiist 
olfers loany afctraeiions, Cheiuistry is in itseli a 
most interesting and valuable study ; its devotees 
are continually meeting some new and iascinating 
problem, and tlie possibilities lying before tlieni 
are endless, Every day seems, indeed, to bring 
tbrili some new discovery. 

The Bfdeiice lias made great advances since tbe 
day.s wlieii tlie alchemists strove to transninte 
other metals into gold and vaiiily searched to 
discover tlio elixir of life, ‘The world was 
young theii,^ we say ; but we know that the 
pliilosopher’s stone has not yet been discovered 1 
Alchemy, or alcliymy, we may regard as the infant 
stage of chemistry, just as astrology was that of 
, astronomy. A ‘druggist’ was originally one wlio 
dealt in dried roots or herbs, and vegetable 
substances still hold an important place in the 
■manufacture of drugs, so that the name is even 
at tire present tlay a truly eoiTeet and expressive 
one; and ‘druggist’ i.s also the name must 
' commonly used when reference is made verbally 
to a. dispenser of potions and poisons. 

Now, any person may set up in busine.?s as a 
shoemaker or giticer, but it is not every one wlio 
can open shop and call himself a chemist and 
druggist. In fact, the profession of pliarumcy is 
a imxst distinct and responsible one ; and in order 
to tl^iaiify for the fuliilmeiit, of its duties a youlli 
has to pass a series of hard examinatious: 
The law upfui the matter is very rigid, and we 
naturally agree that, in the public interest, it 
.should lie so. Many who have given atienliou to 
the tpiestion claim that it ought to be e\'eu 
juore, severe than it. is, and that no one 
should be allowed to commence business on In's 
own account unless he is qualilled as a ‘ phar- 
aiaccutical chemist’ and not merely regi.stered us 
a ‘chemist, and druggist/ Bui tliis is ])U!‘ely 
matter of opinion, into the discussion of which we 
shall not enter. Yet we venture to counsel every 
boy — tuul every girl, for why should not: girls 
■ becmno dispemslng chemists I — who may have re- , 
solved to enter this profess-iou to make up las mind 
work for the higher diploma, and not to stop' 
short at the lower. Where means uml opportunity 
offer, there is nothing to hinder the aspirant 
TTom qualifying as an analytical and consulting 
A'yhemist^p^'diMeed,;/:/:W^ . cases.::, ;where.^ 'this-: haS'^ 

. been done, ' ' , ' ' ' 

Before accompanying the apprentice chemist 
V through his examiiuilions we shall gkmce brieliy at 
; ; the’ (jonslitutioiv and po^vers of the Phanuaceutical 
Society of ' Great Britain. This was established 
for the purpose of advancing chemistry 
.and ^ plmrmacyi^ and for promoting a uni form 
Tiystem of education of those who should carry 
..'A # the .'o! a cliemist and ^ druggist. Two 


and uuqualilied persons, hut did not (dlicrwiso 
iulerfere with the sale of drugs or with the 
di.sptfiisiiig of preseriptious. The society was 
empowered to appoint examiner.^, from whoiu all 
future candidates were to obtain their eertifh'ates 
of qualiiication prior to registration. The register 
is printed and puldklied anniuilly. 

So niatte vs rested until the year 1S68, when the 
la^v once more stepped in. Y'o ina^y qin.’te fro]n 
the PbarnuiCy Act of 1868: ‘It shall be nnlawfi;!,’ 
it .says, ‘ for ain* person to .sell or keep open ahun 
for retailing, dispensing, or coinpouiiding poisons, 
or to assume or use tlie title “chemist : and 
druggist,” or chemist, or druggist, or pharmacist, 
or dispensing chemist or druggist, in any part 
of Great Eiitain, iinle.SB .such person shall be a 
pliarmaceutical chemist or a chemist and drug- 
gist within the me.:inmg of this act, and be 
registered under this act’ Thus a new class of 
persons was recognised and placed upon the 
register as ‘ehemisls and druggi.sts the ‘phar- 
maceutical chemist'’ is registered under the net 
of IBoil. The act was anieiuled in 1869, ainl all 
legally qnaliiied medical pmetit'kniors and members 
of the .Royal Veterinary College, registered a.s 
sucli, wore exempteil from the restrictums imposed 
in reganl to the dispensing of medicines. 

The powers of the society do not extend b,? 
Irehuid. hi 1791 the Apidhecaries’ Hail was 
established in Dublin by act of parliament, and 
all a]H)theeai‘ie.s were examined as to thei]‘ qualifi- 
cations by the directors of this institution. An 
act to regulate the sale of pui.sona in Ireland was 
passed in 1870, and five years later a Pharmacy Act 
established and incorporated the Pliarmaceutical 
Societw of Ireland, induing it with powers 
sinnhir to those of tlie sister society of Great 
Britain. This act of 1875 was coiisidei-ably 
amended iii 1890; and, everything considered, all 
three kingdoms may be regarded as on an eipnil 
footing in i-espect of the qualifications and regis- 
tration of their chemi.-sls and druggists, 

It is distinctly advi.sable fur a )joy to obtain a 
pas.s in the linst or general knowknlge examina- 
tion before being apru'cnticed. The subjects pre- 
scribeil are : (1) Latin : grammar, translation friun 
Cmsar’s Gallic //"7:cr, Book L ; or from Virgil’s 
JEncM, Book L, and easy retranslation ; (iq) 
arithmetic : numeration, simple i’ule.B, fractions, 
proportion, pesreentages and .stock.s, and the 
metric system ; (3) English : grammar and eom- 
'po.sition, with special attention to spelling ami 
handwriting. The fee is two guineas, and the 
examination is held four times a year, on the 
second Tuesdays in January, April, July, and 
October. There are five centres in Scotland (six 
in J Lily) and thirty-one in England (thirty-four 
in July). The tests set are very thorough, and 
the marking of the examiners is severe. AVe con- 
sider it ad vi, sable to state this because very many 
.are' misled Ay the simplicity and narrow range- qf 
the subjects prescribed. ' The boai'd qf examiners 
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are em[) 0 \vered to accept in lieu of tliia exaini- 
luitiou a certiliCiite of liaviug puased in Latin, 
English, and arithmetic at the junior or eeiiior 
local or at the luatriculatiou or degree exami- 
nations of any of our universities. All three 
subjects must have been passed at one examination. 
Successful candidates may be elected ‘students^ 
of the society on payment of an annual subscrip- 
tion of lialfui-guiuea. This entitles them to be 
supplied free of charge with the society ^s Journal, 
besides giving them other privileges. 

The other examinations held by tlie society are 
the minor, which qualihes fur registration as a 
‘chemist and druggist,’ and the jnajor, which 
qualities fur registration as a ‘pharmaceutical 
chemist.’ These are both in writing and orally, 
and are held in Londou and in Edinluirgh four 
times a year. Lefurc entering the minor the 
student must have attaiiietl the full a<ge of twenty- 
one years. At the same time lie must produce a 
certified declaration that for three years he 1ms 
been registered as liaving pas.sed the first exami- 
nation, and has been employed as an {ipprcntice 
or student, or has otlierwisa for three years been 
])raetiGally engaged in the translatiuu ami dis^jcns- 
iiig of preseriptlohs. The sidjjects of exainiiiatioii 
are : clieiuistry and physics, bcd'any, materia 
niedica, pharmacy, practical dispensing, and pre- 
scriptions. , The cqimeil recommeiids that all 
caiididates bote themselves for exami- 

nation slio Lild receive a systematic c ourse of iu- 
striicfcion occupying a period of not less than six 
moiiths ; and that such period of study should 
include at least sixty lectures in chemistry, 
eighteen hours’ work in each week in practical 
clieiuistry, forty-five lectures and demonstrations 
in botany, and twenty-live lectures and <leiuun- 
st rations in matciia niedica. These figures repre- 
sent tlie minimum courses recommended ; indeed, 
it is much more than a mei'e recomniemluiionj 
foi* no student need ex])ect to obtain a pass 
without undergoing such training. The examina- 
tion fee is live guineas, ami successful candidates 
may become ‘.Associates’ uf the society. 

Those who pass the major exaniination may 
become ‘ ■\[eml»ers/ and as such are entitled to a 
seat in the council or on the board of examiners. 
The fee liere charged is three guineas, and au 
anuual subscription of a guinea is retpiired from 
Aleiubers. The subjects of examination are the 
same as tliose for the minor, but necessarily 
much more advanced. 

Kegarding apprenticeship, the usual term is 
five years. Dining this time the apprentice will 
receive merely nominal wages, and it should be his 
own outlook to get under a good master, wliu 
will, of course, assist him and direct liis' .studies 
for the minor and major exaun,iiatiun.s. The cost 
of six months’ special training would run from 
fifteen pounds at private classes in Edinburgh, to, 
say, thirty pounds at the society’s School of' Phur- 
Miiaey in London. This school is very efficiently ■ 1 


equi])ped, the lectures are given by eminent 
professors, and clieiuical and research laboratories 
are attached, as well us a museum and a library 
contMining over ten tlioiisand volumes. In 
Ei.linburgli also a museum and a library liuve 
been establislied at 30 York Place. Alcdals and 
scholarships are yearly competed for, and alto- 
gether the apprentice cliemist lias every iinUice- 
ment to prosecute las studies. The diploma ami 
other examinations are open to women equally 
with men. 

We may now take leave of, the Pliarnuiceutical 
Society, and turn to consider the diplomas of the 
Institute of Chemistry of Croat Britain and Irelam.L. 
This society was luunded in 1877, and i ncoiqionited 
by royal (.dairter in 1885. Its objects are to pro* , 
mote the better education of ]:ter.soiis desirous of 
qualifying themselves to he public and teelinical 
aualy.st3 and chemical advisers on scientific subjects, 
to examine eandidules and to grain cerliiicate.s of 
competency, and to elevate the profession of con- 
sulting and analytical clieiuistry by setting up a 
higli standard of scientific and practical cdliciency, 
and by requiring on ilie part of its meniljer.s the 
observance of .strict rules in regaitl to profes.siunal 
conduct. This last object k gtaiied by the certifi- 
cates granted by the institute being renewed every 
year. Public aiiulysts, professional chemists in 
works, ami analytical and consulting chemists in 
general are lunong its membei's, and, . indeed, it may 
be saiil that the best situatiou.s obtainable in the 
profession are held by its dipluiiia-hulders. 

The diplomas granted are Associate (A. 1,0.) and 
Fellow (F.LCl). Ko person is qualified to become 
an A.ssociatc until he has attained the age uf 
twenty-one years, and unless he has passed through 
a course of at least three years’ study of tiieurelieal 
and analytical chemistry, pliyste, and elemeniai'y 
inathemaiics, ami has passed such examinations 
ill the several .subjects as are [U'escribed Ijv the 
council of the institute, in order to beccmie 
eligible for the i’eIlow.ship an A.3soeiate is required 
to liave been continuously eiig.’iged for a furtlutr 
term of three years in the study and practical, 
work of ap].dic!f:l chemistry. 

At ])resent there are three examinations fur 
the associate, ship. The find is that required to bo 
passed by medical students prior to reglBtratiGn, 
or its equivalent. Then study may ])e pmsec.uted 
for three years at any imivcrsity or approved 
college. Those who become ' ‘ students ’ of the' 
institute require only two years at such classe.s;; 
but they must in addition have been engaged 
for two years in the laboratory of a Fellow. 
The second examination is in theoretical and 
practical chouiisUy, the piuctical tests «x-oiipying 
about four duy.s. Those wiio hold a B.A. or 
B.Bo. degree uf a university with honoux's iix' 
chemistry are not required to undergo this exarni-* 
nation. The fee is two guinea.^. . ^ 

The final, for which a fee of three gaineas m 
required, is a thorougli lest in analytical cheiniatry. ' 
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Tlie candidate may select one of tlie followinj^ 
divisions of tlie subject: (1) luinenil analysis; 
(2) analysis and assay of metals, especially alloys ; 
(S) gas analysis ; (4) organic analysis, including 
combustions ; (5) analysis of food, water, and 

drugs. Success here earns tbc diploma A.LC. 

An entrance fee of four guineas is charged for 
the fellowsliip. We have already slated bow an 
Associate ma}’’ obtain tlie liigher diploma ; candi- 
dates wlio have not been Associates may be 
required to pass one or more examinations. In 
tliose cases where they have not received sys- 
tematic instruction in physics, the council may 
require evidence of sufficient knowledge in the 
subjects of light, beat, magnetism, and electricity 
by graduation in science at a university. We hope 
to have sufficiently stated the leading lines while 
omitting the details, for we wish to show that 
the diploma P.I.C, is a most desirable one. It 


indicates nor. only .sound scientific training, but 
nmoli pr.'iciical experience and geiienil trust - 
worthine.ss in all that relates to the praciice 
of the })rofession. As a consequence it pos.sesses 
a very considerable vidue. 

We would add a final warning to the aspimut 
Everyvdiere around us are the signs of advance- 
ment, and examinations are yearly gruwing harder 
and competition more keen. Anything worth 
striving for can only be got uy deiermiHaiioii, 
energy, and .systematic work. Tliere must be no 
impatiencG at the .slowne.ss with which success 
comes, fur the .success which remains and is 
satisfying is u.sually the result of, it may be, 
yeans upon years of plodding. Our uUiiiiai.e 
happiness is the final reward of the exercise 
of self-denial and of the cultivation of moral 
strength, which, indeed, gives intellectual vigour 
and physical well-being. 


' .'.'A W IS S T I N I);I :':IA O E X 

r>y IMajor PriES'roN Battkrsry. 


^ ^ HAT sort of a place is Bautos, cap- 

^ tain P 1 a.«ked, partly because I 

'' 'vunted to know, but partly 

because the cabin of the 
f steamer was slully and coekroachy, 

f; and the sea rather rough, and I 

"5 - ; liad j list been served with a liberal plateful of hot 

P ' plum-pudding with cream sauce, which in the 
b- tropics.is a dish that reipiires reflection, 

r ^Sautos!’ said the long-limbed Yankee capiicdn, 

I .,witb u‘ bumorous side-glance at my uiitoiiclied 

t ' plate, whicb showed lie quite understood tlie 

i situation. SSiuitos, sir, is licll upon earth when 

u, Velio w Jack is abroad, and not miicli better 

' wben he isift.^ 

' - Miow asked I, motioning furtively to the 

' steward to remove my plate, and shifting my 

bff.'- ; - chair a little so as to get the benefit of the trade- 

wind through the open port, T was on board a 
rj little tramp steamer, making the trip from Bar- 

b| ■' hadoe.s to St Lucia, at wliich latter island I. Lad a 

A . ^ few hours’ inspection-duty to fulfil, which ’would 

yMve entailed a wait of a fortnight had I gone 
‘ y*: ' by the regular mail. 

; ‘ ‘Well, sir, it's this way. First and foremost, 
I - it's a big port and hundreds of ships put into it. 

‘ It is . a . hot, dirty, damp, unhealthy place, with 

I ‘ . fifteen thousand inhabitants. And the fools have 
j only built two. wharves to load and unload at; 

j ' '' " you must take your turn. Eight months I have 

|,,b , known a barque lie at anchor in the harbour 

At i'*' V Hy face must have expressed incredulity, for 
A ’ my nautical friend here stopped his story to 


Bknvard, bring the <.)fficer another liclp of 
■pudding.' ■ ■ , 

1 assured him that 1 believed him implicitly, 
and, indeed, I found afterwards that the informa- 
tion he had given me was perfectly correct. I, 
also declined the pudding, and begged him to 
continue, which he did after .smiling a grim 
smile. , . , ■ .. . 

‘I was there in 1891 ; we put in on our way 
to New York. 1 thought there would be a good 
chance of picking up a few passengers whilst the 
fever wa.s on, and so I did ; but we paid dear for 
it. You see, they bad cholera there that year, as 
well as Yellow Jack, and the harbour was full uf 
ships that couldn’t get away, because they liad no 
officers left to navigate tbem and no crews to 
man them. Seventy-nine captains and six or 
.seven hundred sailors bad died when I got tbeiv, 
and I calculate many a naval acfiuii wouldn’t 
have cost as much. I’m nut easily frightened 
myself, but I can tell you I thought it wa.s time 
to go wben I went asliore one evening after dark, 
and the first thing I did was to trip up over a 
body lying acros.s the street, and fall witli my 
face right in the waistcoat of another gentleman 
who had just died where ho lay of Yellow Jack. 
The one I tripped over had died of cholera, 
as I could see when my mate brought up lim 
lantern 1 ’ 

I stared at him in amazement, but the man was 
quite serious ; lie did not seem to think that he 
, was narrating anything at all unusual From 
what I have since heard of Santos, I do' not 
I suppose he was. ■ 

‘Well, sir, my first mate was with me^ and lie 
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said ho felt sick, and went and got some ruin to 
koep his pecker up. It is a bad tiling to di-ink 
nun ill vSautos. Next morning he and six of onr 
passengers were dead. I wanted to Inuy them 
decently on shore or in the harbour; ljut the 
fools that called themselves the government 
wouldn’t allow it — as if one dead body more or 
less mattered then ; so I made the engineer get 
np steam, and we sewed tlui corpses up in sail- 
cloth, with plenty of scrap-iron, and lashed 
them out over the gunwales, and so wo went out 
to sea. The niggers we passed in the fishing-boats 
howled that we were a death -ship.’ 

^ I should til ink you were I ’ said I. 

^ We were afterwards. When vce got a mile or 
so from land I read a few prayers, tlic best I 
could think of, and tlien a man went round and 
cut the lashings, and we laid our course for New 
York ; but you bet we had a time of it l>efore 
we got there. We took the fever witii ns, and 
we had no doctor on board ; and it would not 
have mattei'cd inueii if we iiad had. Tlie crew 
went mnd one after the otlicr. It began witli the 
lireiHon ; they dropped down dead witii tiie shovels 
in their hands. Then one man with the fever 
on liim jinnpeil overboard to get out of his misery. 
After tliat they all did. I put some of them in 
irons wiien tliey tried it, but they just died i-aging 
mad ill a few hours, so T gave it up. We only 
landed one man at New York, out of all the 
passengers we took on board at Santos, and but 
for fine weather we would never have readied 
port at all, we were so short-handed. Once we 
got out of ihc tropics we lost no more, tliougl].’ 
lie thoughtfully expectorated into a spittoon at 
his feet, and I found it advisable to go on deck, 
wliitlier he soon followed me. 

Carlisle Bay, with its shipping, and the low 
lulls of Barbadoes were fast clisa]>pearing behind 
us as the little tramp, with the strong trade-wind 
behind her, plunged ahead through the sparkling 
waves, blue tourmaline colour in their dcptlis, 
shading olf to the green of an afpianiarine where 
their to])s grow thin and transpaveiit. Our bows 
were pointed straigld towards the setting sun, and 
a black cloud of smoke poured !n>m the funnel, 
showing that the engineer was firing up. lie 
had dined with us, and I wondered what he felt 
like ill the engiue-room, and how a temperature 
of one hundred degrees or so would agree with 
that cream sauce. 

AVe will be off Castries about four o’clock to- 
morrow morning,’ said the captain. ‘I am not 
going to stop there. The harbour-master will 
take you ashore in his boat, but you will not 
find it easy to pass away the time till daylight 
Your ftdks are all np on the Moriie Bortunee, and 
you can’t get up there in the dark. Tliere is a 
sort of hotel in Castries where you might be 
able to knock somebody up, but I doubt it’ 

‘Oil, never mind,’ said I ; M can rough it It 
will not be like Santos anyhow.’ 


‘You’re right there, sir. I’ve seen curious 
things lugipen in tlu‘.se waters too. 1 dare say, 
now, you have been on Pelican Island ?’ 

‘The quarniitine station ?’ said I. ‘OIi yes, I 
have seen it. Uninteresting little place it is, too,’ 

AYcll now, I’ll kdl 3^011 a story about that, 
that I’ll venture to say you have never lieard 
before. It liappened j^ears ago, and I do not. 
think there ever v^cre many who knew the rights 
of it. Light your pipe if you like, sir. No I 
Well, maybe you’re right. I Bliould not feel I 
liad had my dinner if I didn’t get a smoke 
after it. 

‘ Tliere was a young fellow wlio came out to 
Barbadoes to take a post as manager in oin?, of 
the firms that trade in Bridgetown, Tliey promised 
him a good salary, for he l.ielonged to their 
Loudon lioiiso, and I suppose he was a smart 
business man. He knew he would have a lonely 
time of ir out hei’e, and lie could uadi afibrd a 
wife, so he lirought one out with him — a little 
English girl. I have lieard fi-om those who saw 
her that slic was real fond of him and he of 
Iior, and the^^ were wonderfully taken with the 
strangeness and the newness everything they 
saw. You see, when one fii-st comes out to tlie 
ti’opics one’s health is good, and you have the cedd 
climate’s energy in jam, and if you do nof fakt* 
an interest in things ilicii — wliy, you never will. 

‘ Now, a])oiit that time a barque bad come in 
from Santos, forty-three days out, with a clean 
l)ill of liealth for the vojmge, and so she had not 
been quarantined. When they liegan to unload 
the. ballast to fill np wif.h sugar, one of the men 
fell ill, and then another ; so the captain tontk 
them np to the town liospital, and there tliey 
died of yellow fever, and were buried in a 
great hurry, and notliing said about it, for fear 
people should be friglilenod. 

‘Tlie liealth nilicer went on board l.ln^ barque, 
and he socm found what was the matter. The 
ballast was all Santas earth — full of fever no 
doubt. lie luid the hatches of the hold battened 
down and sealed, Jind then he telegniplied to the 
owners asking for power to hire a schooner and 
put the well men on board of her, whilst tlie 
liarque was taken out to sea and the ballast 
j(d.tisaned. But the owners sent word back that 
it was no business uf theirs, and the colony 
might do what it liked ; they had no money to 
waste in hiring schooners because a lot of sailors 
were afraid of yellow fever. 

‘ By this time a lot of the men wore ill, so the 
government bought a couple of marquees from 
the military and pitched them on Peliemi Island- 
one for tlie sick men and one for tlie well ones ; 
and they sent a doctor to live with them, and to 
see that no' one left the island to carry the 
infection elsewhere. ; 

‘Now, the whole matter being kept very dark,' 
as I said before, and this young man and his' 
wife being only just landed, and tlzeir heads full 
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•ot* each other and of the wondedul things around 
them, ib is easy enough to see that they would 
scarcely hear of what was going on ; and one 
evening Botliing 'would suit the pair but to hire 
a boat and go sailing in Oarlislo Bay to get 
.a\ra.y from the mosquitoes on siiore ; for, as 
they were new-comers, the mosquitoes plagued 
them greatly, as I dare say they did you, sir, 
Avluni you lirsfc came out. 

' Well, the silly couple started for their sail, 
and he took a revolver to shoot sliarks with— 
though he might as well have taken a popgun^ — 
nob to mention that there are no sharks in 
Carlisle Bay now ; they are frightened of the 
■.steaniersr ■' 

^ After they had sailed about for a wbile, 
as ill-lack would have it, the girl saw’ the wliite 
tei'its on Pelican Maud, and nothing would 
do for her hut to go and explore it, and see 
who wn\s having a piomie there. And the poor 
yoitng fellow knew’ no belter than to take lier 
M ^ at her wovil. Be was Loudon bred, and I 

;] 5 ^ . don’t suppose had ever heard of quarantine in 

;-i;i ^ ,his life. 

‘They, tied tliair boat up to tlie pici*, and the 
first the doctor kuew^ of their Vfcing in the island 
was when lie saw them standing inside the 

door f.»f the inarqueo. where he was helping the 
nigger attendant to lay out a seaman wdio had 
just died of the fever, whilst two other poor 
'•C'-- ' y chaps wdio had an hour or so longer to live 

■y e 'e , . , . MV ell, sir, you may imagine the doctor \vm 

He jumped up and pushed them both 
]y out of the tent, and then lie got hold of the 

’ ' young manager and shook him, and asked him 

" ; y ' , wiiat lie meant by bringing a yoiiiig wmman fresh 

from home (as he . could see by her colour) to 
tliafc place ; and did he know it meant certain 
death if she took the fever and so on, and 
so on. And Llion he told them they could not 
leave the island uow" they had got on to it, and 
it was his bouiiden duty to keep them in it. 
And all the time the young man never aiiswei’ed 
a word, but got 'whiter and wdiitor. At last 

lie cried out to his wife to run dowm to the 
boat and he wmiild follow her. She did what 
she was told, sadly frightened no doubt, poor 
thing. The doctor called out his nigger from 
•the tent, and v'as for running after lier, but the 

s,:,., . manager %v]npped out his revolver and swn)re a 
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;i ‘ ’c oath that he would shoot liim if he 
'F-l'V.Bid not ystop.. The nigge]* ran away, but the 
'.■■•doctor waiMa good-plucked one. ‘‘I’ll die doing 
i my cUityJ” he said. With that the young man 

1 ^ ‘ revolver back in his pocket, and ran 

^ knocked him down, and then 

v. down to the boat, w'here his wife was, 

He . cut tM painter and hoisted 

y . ieeii thw craft touch at the island, and ; by this 
Iwo white ien*dared boats w^ere coming from 


Bridgetovni as fast as tlie men could row, to see 
W’hat was the matter. The}’ were between bim 
an<l the shore, ami he cunldn’t doubt what tlieir 
object was, as they allereil their cour.se to cut 
him off. 

‘ Now, sir, I won’t go into details ; but a man 
dying of yellow fever ia not a pleasant sight to 
look at, and I make no doubt that if I had been 
on board that boat iiy’self, and knew that I and 
my wife were likely to be brought back to Pelican 
Isiaiid and left there, for months maybe, I would 
have done as the manager did— put up my helm, 
slacked off the sheet, and ran away. The tnide- 
wiui.l was blowing strong, and he ct.tuld easily 
outsail the Ocurs. I suppose he thought, on tliat 
course, he was bound to make some of the 
islamls, as they all lay to leeward.’ The captain 
paused a while and looked over the stem at the 
foaming track of the screw. We were light in 
the water. 

‘Well,’ asked 1, Mvhat happened nextP 

^ I doivt know, sir ; I don’t know. It is not 
every landsman who can steer a boat running 
before the trades with a following sea ; perhaps 
she was pooped, or he may have let her broach- 
to. Either way she would be pia-lty certain to 
fill and .sink, and I hope that was wliat happenofl, 
Souictimcs at night, when I am on deck, I 
think of those two poor things in an open boat, 
with no food or waiter, and no prosyjects behii'e 
tlicni, even if they got safe to land— for of course 
he could never go back to Barbadoes. lie had Ins 
revolver, you see I Next day a gunboat came 
into Carlisle Bay, and she wars sent to l<x)k for llie 
lost craft, but she never found her. So the few 
W'lio knew the rights of the story agreed to hush 
it lip, and most people thought the boat hml 
been blown out of the harbour, and .so .swamped. 
After all, there was no one to blame ; but it was 
a .sad pity — a sad pity 1 ’ 

The short tropical twilight was changing rapidly 
to the darkness of night. The captain walked 
forward to see that the port and .starboard liglits 
w'ere burning properly, and I w’eiit below to try 
to get some sleep before reaching Castries. I 
saw no more of him till I said good-bye as I 
stepped into the harbour - master’s boat in the 
warm, velvety blackue.ss of the early morning. 
As I shook haiuls I asked him how he happened 
to know the story himself. 

‘ I waas the skipper of the barque,’ he said 
shortly. ‘I was on Pelican Island.’ 

Half-an-hour later, as I was fighting the mo.s- 
quitoes and trying vainly to get to sleep in a 
chair in the odorous bar-room of the Castrie,s 
hotel, I rememljered several other questions that 
I should Iiave liked to ask him ; but I never saw 
him again . The little tramp steamer waas sunk 
wdnlst running the blockade at Cuba with a cargo 
of arms ami ammunition for the insurgents. I 
have always felt that the ^jjapitain did not tell me 
quite the whole of that story. , ■ , 
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RIFLING- 

VEIIAL tiiuGs ill 
traliaii newspapers announce the 
tleparfcure to Englatul or San .Fran- 
cisco of vessels carrying huiulreds 
of tlioiisaiicls of pounds’ value in 
gold. xVs much as three niillions 
sterling are sometimes carried away from the 
Australian coast in a few months. In 1896 the 
tliree colonies of Queenslandj New Sontli Wales, 
and Victoria sent away 889,000. It is not a 
matter of surprise that sucli announcements 
excite the cupidity of a section of the community, 
or that iTom time to time, attempts are made to 
surreptitiously lay hands on some portion of 
the seductive treasure. A century ago the means 
employed for the exploiting of a ship’s valuables 
differed greatly from tiioso in vogue now. Tlien 
pirates attacked the vessel, on the liigh seas, and 
a battle royal determined the issue, or some of 
the ship’s own men or officers conspired and 
fouglit the others for the booty. At the present 
day there is none of tliis sensational bravery. 
Personal prowess of the demonstnitiv’e kind is 
never seen, and the smoke and noise of war are 
wholly absent. Iloblnng a sliiji’s safe on the Aus- 
tralian coast is now conducted with the same 
silent and thoughtful deliberation as is the solving 
of a difficult chess problem. And the success 
vdiicii attends this new method exemplifies from 
an unexpected quarter the truth of the poet’s 
high conceit : 

In silence mighty things are \%n\Tiuglit ; 

Silently huiided, thought on thought, 

Truths tenqde greets the sky ; 

And, like a citadel with towers, 

Tlie soul, with her concentred powers, 

Is strengthened silently. 

The poet had a difi, brent object in his miiuTs eye, 
but his canoiivS of work exactly suit, the needvS of 
the modern ship-safe riller. 

The first thing the riller sols his heart upon is 
how to get the key. It is singular wind negligence 
ship officers often display in regard to the custody 
of their Iceys. The theory, and indeed the general 
practice, is that the captain checks the boxes as 
they are stored in the bull ion -room, locks the door 
when the transaction is complete, and, sleeping and 
waking, carries the key in a leather pouch around 
his neck till he unlocks the door at the end of 
the voyage. But tlioory and practice are often set 
aside. In the Tararuct case at Melbourne in 188G, 
when £6000 worth of gold, bars were stolen, the 
police discovered that two keys, either of which 
opened the bullion-room, used to hang against the 
wall ' in the public bar. It was also discovered 
that one of tliese keys mysteriously disappeared 
twelve mouths before the robbery, and that no 
•serious investigation was then made into the loss ; 


nor was any alteration made in the lock of the 
hull ion -room. Tlii.s Tarama \Xiis a Union Com- 
pany’s boat, running between IsTew Zealand and 
An.stralia, and had shipped hoxes of gold at 
various ports. Altogether .she -was rsupposed to 
canw eleven boxes. On arriving at Alelboiinie it 
was found that one of these boxes, eontainingf 
five bars, weighing 1255 oz, 12 dwt..l2 gr., and 
valued at over JoOOO, was inissing. Examination 
shelved that some one had simply opened tlm 
door with, a key, extracted the box, and locked 
the door again. There was no cine as to . when 
the deed was done. The fact that the twelve 
months’ inis.sing key hud never been ti-aced stood 
to the advantage of the criminal The police 
reevn'd of the proceedings says : many i.)ersons 

had tlie oj^KUdiinity to take this gold, owing bj 
the carelessness of those wl lo ought to hove liad 
charge of the keys of the gold-room, that we find 
it most difficult to iix .suspicion more iirnily upon 
one than another.’ 

The robberv from the Iberia, which left Mel- 
honma for London in i\hirch 1889, is suppcj.^ed to 
have ])een also effected by moans of a key sur- 
reptitiously procured. In that ease the purloined 
gold consisted of ff\m thousand .sovereignp^ and the 
robbery was not discovercad till the arrival of ilm 
vessul ill London, The captain, seceud ufiiceiy and 
purser were culled on to rc.sign, not on accoiint of 
suspicion resting on tlieiii, but because they could , 
give no explanation of the robbery. The mystery 
was never fully cleared up, but events indicate 
tliat some of the sailors had a Iiand in the crime. 

The robbery of .£5000 in. gold ingots from the 
Aredale at the Xehson Wliarf, Xeiv Zealand, about 
1805, was undoubtedly the outcome of mislaid 
keys.' 

Bullion is carried in solid burs or ingots, gener- 
ally 8 inche.s by 8 inches by 1 inch, and each bar 
i.s valued at £800. It often happens, piuticiilarly 
along the coast of Australia, that the captain has 
to add t</ his consignments at port after port, and 
thins necessarily locks and unlocks the bullion- 
rouui door many times. When it is <liscovered at 
the Londfui side lliat a robbery has tiiken place, the 
fact stated greatly extends the area of iuvestiga-' 
tioii. The sniToiriiding.s on each occasion of loe,k- 
ing and unlocking must be minutely examined, 
and all suspected persons carefully looked up and 
shadowed. Intciustod parties, or individuals with 
a taste for practical joke.s, increase the difficulties 
of eliieidatioii by showering the police xvith anony- 
nious revelations as lo the wliereabouts of the 
missing treasure. At a critical stage of the 
Tanmm investigations the deteetivea received, a 
letter .running thus: L , . Bara. Search butcher’s 

shop, Street, Melbourne ; also dwelling-houso 

for a prospect,' Kiglit.’, The butclieFs shop and 
dwelling-lioii.se were duly raided at night, bat no 
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gold bars wore forfclicomiiig. AnnUicr anonymous 

letter ran: ‘AYhat about and a certain cab- 

iriau ? They know something of the Tamrmi gold.’ 
Here again the clue ended in nothing. Detectives 
wisely give a certain amount of attention to anony- 
mous letters ; but there is no douhfc that such 
letters are often written to throw justice oil* the 
scent.' 

The robbery from the Ohinu developed in a 
.remarkable way. Here the Oriental Bank in 
Sydney placed the gold on board a coastal 
steamer called the Avoca. At ^lelbourne the 
gold was transhipped to the Ghina, The China 
touched at Adelaitle and other portsj but it was 
only at Guile the discovery of the robbery was 
made. Detectives operated on all the ports simul- 
taneously, but nowhere could a clue be found. 
The amount missing was the usual £5000. The 
P. & 0. Company, to whom the China bedongod, 
dismissed various officers, and after a time the 
subject dropped out of public talk. Tn 1S78, 
however, a man named Weiberg, who had been 
carpenter on the Chinas took up a selection in 
the interior of Victoria. Before settling down he 
married a Mt^bijurne barmaid, and appears to 
have confidetl to her some sluuly particulars of 
his past history. The Samson and Delilah story 
was ill part repeated, and the public laid them- 
selves out to watcli Weiberg. The upshot was 
the arrest of the man as the safc-rifler of the 
Ghmi, In his effects lay ready proof of hi.* 
guilt. One thousand sovereigns were found in 
a tin of fat stored away by liim in jMelbourne. 
In his hut was discovered a wooden plane stuffed 
with, gold ; the wood was hollowed out and the 
gold dropped in. In the hut was also discovered 
a bar of .soap containing two hundred sovereigns. 
A policeman happened to lift the soap, when 
its great weight arrested his attention. With an 
auger the soap had been drawn out and the 
sovereigns inserted in its stead. Weiberg was a 
man of resource who declined to accept defeat. 
He told the detectives that he bad eiglitcen hun- 
dred sovereigns concealed on his selection, and 
offered, if they accompanied him, to point out 
the spot where the booty lay. As may be sur- 
mised, he fooled the police into a wild, thiek- 
tiiuberecl region, took them .suddenly oO' guard, 
and made his escape. He wa.s recaptured, how- 
eve.!’, some montli.s later, and after doing a term 
of hard labour was accidentally drowned in a 
Qippsland lake. 

-■'' The mystery of the Ideria £5000 was cleared 
irp m a .still more singular maimer. Eveiy 
attempt-. 'to trace- the lost money failed, and the 
aiithbritiea , ceased to think about it. One day 
two ‘playing at Williamstown saw a imiuse 
run : into , a hole under the platform of the rail- 
way. pier.;, One of the boys started to dig the 
, mpuae out. with' a stick, and,, to his surprisoj nu- 
earthed a mass of sovereigns* Tlie boys gathered 
pp between them 'two hnndTed and eighty-two 


sovereigns, and hurried liome to report tlndr 
luck. The police were iuioriued, and before the 
da 3 ' was out three thousand seven hundred and 
forty-two sovereigns wei’e recovered. This still 
left a balance, but neither balain'O nor robber 
lias since turned up. 

The recovery of the ximCxk gold was more 
satisfactory, as far as amount is concerned. 
This robbery was, as has been .said, effected by 
some one who made use of unguarded keys. 
It took ])1ace in the early si.vties, and covered 
the usual £5000, but in bars. For nearly two 
years the police laboured in vain. The mystery 
might never have been cleared up but for an 
accident. A wharf-lumper lisliing at Nelson Pier, 
where the had been berthed, hooked on 

to something which excited his curiosity. Obtain- 
ing assistance, the lumper succeeded in bringing 
to the. surface the missing box with its treasure 
intact. The robber had evulmiily sunk the box, 
intending to return for it when opportunit\ 
permitted. 

Less than a year ago the Occaaa lost £'5000 at 
or near ]\[elbournc, but investigation has, so far 
failed to unravel ibe mystery. 


HOME SICK. 

WiiiTE to we very often, 

And I greatly long to bear : 

For alien hearts are round me, 

And alien fjiees near. 

^Y^itG Avlieii tlie siiii is sinking. 

And the firelight lloeks the gdnoin, 

And the wist dims all the window, 

And the .shadows sliroud tljc room. 

^Ynte wdieii the songs that we sang 
From other voices come, 

\Yheu the old, old straijis awaken 

The tliougdits that have lung heen dninb. 

Y"rite to me very often ; 

For, in times of thonglitfid pain. 

I dream that I do wdiat we (lid 
Over and over again. 

Write from the cheerless city 
In suituinn’s ovening-damp.s, 

Ydieii the splashing pavements glimmer 
With the rain-hespattered Iarnp.s. 

Write from the happy country, 

With its grass-grown hills and sun, 

Where under the mos.s-hung bouklors 
The musical rivulets run. 

Write to me very often, 

For I often think. o£ you ; 

And the life I lead i.s lonely,. 

And the fnend.s I find are few. , 
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BRIGHT Peimsylvauiaii youtli, 
being required on bis examination to 
set forth the aclveantages secured to 
every citizen by the constitution of 
the United Btutes, included among 
them ‘death by hanging.’ If he 
meant that this institution was retained as a 
protection against murder and violence, he was 
nob BO wrung as might appear at first vsight. 
There are those among us who desire to put an 
end to capital punishment for various abstract 
reasons ; but they never meet the objection that 
it is necessary to retain tliis pniiishmeiit in order 
that those who are tempted to commit inurder 
may 1)6 deterred by the fear of what may happen 
to themselves. It is not often that direct evi- 
dence of this deterring effect can be obtained ; but 
sometimes chance furnishes the desired pi^oof — as 
in the following instance. When West Australia, 
now the great goldfield, was made a convict 
colony, a local law was passed by wliich a con- 
vict committing a murderous assault on a warder 
became liable to the penalty of death. A tur- 
bulent convict who had been transported to the 
colony managed to find means of surreptitiously 
communicating with a friend in England. He 
therefore sent him a letter which did not, as 
usual, pass through the hands of the pi'ison 
authorities. When the letter arrived in England 
the friend had <lisappearcd and left no address. 
After lying some time in the Dead-Letter Office, 
it was returned to the w'riter through the prison 
authorities in West Australia, and therefore became 
open to their inspection. He had in it informed 
his Mend of various points in the new sphere 
he was moving in, and among other things he 
mentioned the law above referred to, and made 
the following comment on it in the lingo of his 
fraternity: ‘They lo]ps’ (that is, hang) ‘a cove out 
here for slogging a bloke’ (that is, assaulting a 
warder). ‘That bit of rope, dear Jack, is a great 
check on a man’s temper.* 

, On the wdioie, there is no more just answer to 
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any proposal for dtung away with tlie death- 
penalty than that of the witty Freiichiuan : ‘Que 
Messieurs les assassins coinmenceiit.’ lii order to 
prevent the painful scenes which have sometimes 
taken place when an execution is baugled, which, 
lose nothing in their sensational aspect in the 
notices traiisiuitted to the press, an inquiry wuis 
some time ago instituted with a view to establish- 
ing a mode of action which should us far as 
possible prevent any such mishaps. Thu extinc- 
tion of life educted by hanging may be brcntglit 
about either by the constrictiou of the uir~ 
passages, which produces sufrocatiun, or by” that 
(jf the veins and arteries, producing apoplexy, 'or 
l)Y breaking the neck, thus severing the .«pinal 
cord. The most instantaneous and least painful 
of these is the last, and it was determined that 
the arrangements should be such as to elleet that 
object. In former times the criminal wais either 
pulled up a certain height from the ground (in 
this method the French used tlieir ‘luuterncs' as 
gibbets ill the Revolution), or else the cart he stood 
in was drawn away” from under him and he wns- 
left hanging. By these meihods the length of drop 
was very short, and death ensued from one of the 
first two of the above causes. The breaking of 
the neck is eiiected by” giving a long drop ; and 
Mar wood, tli(3 late hangman, used to talk of Oab 
craft, his predecessor, as a ‘ short-drop maiUasoiur 
might speak of a rival school of art. - 
At the time of the Indian Mutiny a. consider- 
able amount of rough - and - ready ju-stiee 
dealt out to the mutineers caught red-handed. A 
sergeant of one of the flying columns accepted | 
the office of executioner, and, having had no' 
previous experience, was thought to have some- 
times given to the patients who came under his 
hands pain which might have been avoided. 
His commanding officer summoned him to reply 
to this charge, and his plea in rebuttal : 
‘Please, sir, I han’t had no complaints.* 

In order to settle scientifically” the length of 
drop wdiich should effect the object without 
Bem'vedA 19 , 1898 . 
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runnnig tlie i’i«k oF mutilating the body by 
stretching the muscles of the neck to the point 
of rupture, a learned professor in Dublin, recently 
deceased, devoted some time to investigating the 
subject, and evolved a mathematical rule which 
made the length of drop inversely proportionate 
to the weight of the patient. Some niodiOcatioii 
of this is tlie rule now adopted. A special kind 
of rope has been manufactured whicli is very 
strong and pliant, and stretches very little, so 
that none of the shock of the descent of the 
body is absorbed in stretching the rope ; and the 
above rule obviously gives the longest drop for 
tbe lightest body, so as to produce the right 
momentum, and vue versa. 

There is no lack of competitors for the oflice 
of executioner uhen the operation has to be per- 
formed in England, but in Ireland there is a 
groat prejudice against undertaking it ; and there 
have been dilficulties sometimes in the Colonies in 
hading an operator. lilarwood used to say he 
never experienced any unpopularity in England, 
and accounted for Calcraft being sometimes badly 
received by saying that ‘ Mr Calcraft never made 
himself agreeahfe.’ Going to Wale.s on one occa- 
sion, to fulhl his oihee in the case of a foreigner 
who had committed several brutal murders, he 
found liimself cpiite popular, and was received at 
the station wdien about to depart with a sort 
of ovation, to wdxich he responded ailably, saying 
he hoped he might ^ before long have occasion to 
visit them again/ On the other hand, on coming 
back from Cork, where he had been to carry out 
the duties of liis profession because no native 
could be found to do tlie job, he had rather a 
rough experience ; for on board the steamer he 
overlmard a conversation between two Irishmen, 
one of whom related that he heard the hangman 
was on board ; to which the other replied that if 
he could lind him he would throw him overboard 
(luring the iiiglit. Mar\vo(xl on this thought it 
well to retire to his bed in a dark corner, and 
■ : ' did ' not make his appearance any more until the 
steamer was w*ell in the dock in England, 

On one occasion, at the Gape of Good Hope, a 
Prenehman offered himself to fulfil the function 
of hangman. With the national love of effect, 

’ 'he posed as a high public oflicial fulfilling a 
noble and important funetioh. Dressed in evening 

- costume, with white tie and white gloves, lie 

- A)reaenteid himself on the scaffold, and went through’ 
Ms duties , in a most imposing manner; after 
/ which, conscious that the bystanders might wish 

- tO’.|josBesa a relic of so great a man and such an 
i ‘ oocs^sibn, he ' drew off his gloves, folded them 

/‘inlo ^ n'eat little hall, and threw them to be 
' wambled by his admirers. Sometimes in 
I England the hangman has lent himself to seii- 
. 0 ^tWml effects by. exhibiting himself and liis ini- 
in: hi town where he has been employed, 
but is sternly repressed by. the authorities. 


to be banged varies much. Most of tliem, 
happily, are conscious of their crime and the 
justice of their sentence, and die penitent —tlie 
old bravado which wms the result of the public 
system of execution is not now so coininou— but 
complete indifference is sometimes exiiibited. Dr 
Pritchard, the Glasgow murderer, on his way to 
the gallows apparently had no thoughts of his 
own position, but, addressing the medical officer, 
said, Ml’s a very cold morning, doctor; oughtn't 
you to put on your coat ! ’ WAiiiwrighfc, the ex- 
Scripture reader, W’as obscene and biaspliemuus 
almost to the last. When the eight Floivery 
Land pirates were brought up for executi(jn, 
and at the last moment a reprieve arrived for 
one of them, his immediate thought was, 'Then 
I can have Francesco’s shoes.’ The notorious 
Peace was very business-like. It was said that 
he and l^Iarwood the hangman liad met before in 
the train and become acrpuiintcd with each others 
line of life. When they met again on the scaffold 
at Leeds, and iMarwood had put the rope round 
Peace’s neck mid wms ninning up the washer to 
keep it in its place, Peace observed, ‘Ain’t you 
a-pulling of it rather tight, Mr Marwood ? ’ ‘ Oh 

no,’ was the cheerful reply; ‘I won’t hurt you.’ 

It is part of the duty of the high sheriff 
to carry out an execution. He generally acts 
through an under - sheriff, who sees to all the 
arraiigemeiits, which practically are carried out 
by prison officers, who .for those purposes are 
under the orders of the sheriff. lie appoints the 
hangman ; and it was one of the recommendations 
of the committee wdiicb was appointed to consider 
all the details of an execution, that an assistant 
should always be appointed in order that some 
other person or persons might have experience 
on the subject in case of need. No speclutors 
are admitted to see an execution except by order 
of the sheriff, and it is now very common to 
admit no members of the press, and thus a very 
unsavoury kind of sensational writing is avoided. 

In England a coroner’s inquest is always held on 
the body, and this completely satisffes any legiti- 
mate public interest in the matter. 

lu former days when any sentence of death 
was passed within the jurisdiction of the Central 
Griminal Court it was the duty of the llecorder 
to submit the names and offences to the king in 
coiuicil, and it was then decided whether or no tlie 
sentence passed in conformity wdth the law should 
take effect. Sir Nathaniel Wraxall relates that 
when Dr Dodd was sentenced to death the king 
had the strongest desire to save him, and that 
Lord Sackville had informed him that ‘ to the ff rin- 
iiess of the Lord Chief-justice, Dodd’s execution 
was due, for no sooner had he pronounced his 
decided opinion that no mercy ought to be ex- 
tended than the king, taking up his pen, signed 
the death- warrant/ After he was hanged his 
body was conveyed to a house in the city of 
London, and underwent every scientific proles- . . 
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sional openiiioii which it wari hoped might restore 
animation, Pott, the celebrated surgeon, was 
present to direct them. 

It is doubtful whether there ever was actually, 
as is commonly believed, a death-warrant signed 
by the king — the sentence of the judge is the 
authority and direction to the sheriff ; only the 
sentences of the Oentol Criminal Court were 
systematically brought before the king, and then 
Ilk action was only to reprieve or pardon. 

When the Queen ascended the throne one of 
the hrst acts passed was to relieve her Majesty 
of this duty, for it is dated 17tli July 1837, and 
she siicceecled on 20tli June, It purports to be to 
assimilate the practice of the Central Criminal Court 
to that of other courts in England, and directs 
tliat the judge shall order the time and place of 
execution, not being more than twenty-one days 
nor less than seven from the date of the order. 

A curious survival of old laws unnoticed for 
some years occiirred in connection with this 
subject. The Isle of Man makes its own laws 
through a ^ Court of Tynwald.^ One of these 
laws passed in 1817 requires that the king shall 
issue hk warrant for an execution to tlie Lieu- 
tenant-governor. In 1872 a wretched man had a 
quarrel about some small property with his father, 
aged sevent)’’,^!! which he was supported by his 
mother. After going to law they compromised 
the matter, and the father was to receive a cow 
from the son. Shortly before the time for hand- 
ing over the cow, the son went to his father’s 
cottage and killed him with a pitchfork. He 


was sentenced to be hanged ; and in conformity 
with the law her Majesty was called in to approve 
the sentence, which, under advice of the Home 
Secretaiy, she did, though with a great strain on her 
feelings. The Mutiny Act recpiired that all seai- 
teiices of a general court-inurtial should be subruitfcod 
by the judge advocate - general to be confinned 
by the Queen, and this might have brought about 
the submission of death sentence ,* but the present 
Army Act enables that duty to be delegated. 

The uumher of executions during the pi'eseiit 
reign luis been much smaller than formerly. Coke, 
in the time of Queen Elizabetli, remarks on tlm 
large number of persons hanged. In 1750 a great 
increase of crime occurred, and in the following 
year sixty-three persons were hanged in the small 
London of those days. But many more were 
sentenced than were actually hanged. In England 
in 1785 there were 242 sentenced, and 103 actually 
suffered. Townsend, the Bow Street runner, suit! 
that between 1781 and 1787 he had seen as many 
as twelve, sixteen, or twenty hanged at one 
execution. Twice he had seen forty hanged at 
one time. In the fifty-eight years ending 1894 
there \vere 730 executiems in England and Wales, 
or between twelve and thirteen per anmun. In 
the first ten year.s tliere were 100, in the last ten 
164 — wliich, though actually nnu'e, i.s, in propor- 
tion to the population, less than in the first ten, 
as the population dijubled between 1837 and 1894, 
The largest niunbei;' in any one of these years 
VMS ill 1877, when there were twenty-three ; and 
the anuillest in 1871, when there were four. 


JOHN BUKNET OF BA II NS. 

CHAl’TnU XLV.™ THE FIRST SUNDAY OF MARCH. 



SLEPT late on the next luorning, 
so that it was near nine o’clock 
ere I was up and dressed. By 
tlie time tliat I Ijioke my fast I 
had luid some leisure to reiiect 
upon the events of the preceding 
night and the consequences whicli should ensue. 
Kicol came to me as soon as the meal was o\-er, 
and together we sat down to cuusiilt, 

‘This is the Sabbath, your honour,’ said ISiicol, 
‘so you may consider yoiuvsel’ free for the day at 
ony rate.’ 

‘Not so free,’ said I, for I knew my cousin 
Gilbert ; ‘ the men 1 ’ve to deal with have little 
respect fur the Lord’s Day.’ 

‘Weel, weel,’ says Nicol, ‘if that’s sae, it maun 
be sae. Will ye gang oot wi’ him the day?’ 

^No,’ said 1. ‘Hot that I am curing for the day, 
for you mind the proverb, “The better the day 
the better the w’ork ; ” but, being in a foreign 
land, I am loth to break with the customs of 
,my country. So we’ll keep the Sabbath, Hicol, 
my kd, and let Gilbert whistle.’ 


iSmw I would nut have him who may read this 
muTative think from my cuiuluct on tlik occa- 
sion that I was whiggislily inclined, for iudeetl I 
cared nought about such little matters. I would 
have a man use the Sabbath like any other day, 
saving that, us it seems to me, it is a day which 
may profitably be used fur serious rouding and 
meditation. 

‘Weel, Laird, that moans ye’ll no see the body, 
though he comes,’ said Hieol, ‘ and, God help me I 
if ye due that there’ll be a tenibie stramavsh 
at the street-door. I ’so warruut auld Mistress 
Vanderdecker ’ll get her ribs knuckit in if she' 
tries to keep them oot.’ 

‘They can make all the noise they please,’ said 
I hotly ; ‘ but if it comes to that, the two of 
us are as good as their bit officers. I ask for 
notiling better than to lake some of tlie pride out 
of Gilbert’s friends with the fiat of my swmrd. 
Then, if they come to-day and are refuBod. 
entrance, they will come buck to-morrow, and all 
will be well.’ ^ , ; , 

‘Then what am I to due? .When the bodksi 
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i; come to the door Ihn to say, ‘‘His lorclshijAs 

-!'f' compiiraeiits ; but his lordship ’s busy keeping the 
: / , Sabbath in his upper chamber, and if ye will come 

' : i:'- ‘ ' back the morn lie’ll look into your claims.”’ 

: * You ’ll say to them that I am busy with other 

, A' work, and that I will be glad to see them to- 

morrow about the matter they know of. Most 
likely they will go away (.xuietly ; and if they do 
■' ;! not it will he tlie worse for their own skins. 

. You take my meaning?’ 

■ ^ril dae your orders, sir, to the letter,’ said 

; I Nicol j and I was well aware that he would, 

; ' ■ ; I got my books out and set to work to read 

: ' the Gospel of John in Greek for my spiriUial 

benefit, but I made little speed. This was mainly 
'' the fault of Nicol, who every few minutes came 
b^ V iv'^ hito the little room where I sat, on some feigned 

errand. I soon divined the reason, for the same 
, chamber contained a great window, whence one 
If might view the ivliole length of the narrow street 

' ■j b;' , wherein the house was situate, and even some 

iry:; U portion of the great Breedestraat at the 

head. It was iiluiu that my servant was not a 
little concerned on my account. 

I J,- .■ , ‘Are you siiTe tliat your honour \s guid wi’ 

' the small-sword?’ he asked mournfully. Mf this 
I'.'j I f room were a wee bit braider and the day no 

i;';! ■;! what it is I niicht gie ye a lesson,’ 

' ; f ; I did not know whether to laugh or to be 

MYhy, you rascal,’ I cried, ‘do you know 
; ' A , anything of these mattei*s? Tliere are many 

'Ll ■ better swordsmen than I in the world, but X 

; I ’ • think I am more than a match for you.’ 

Lj' ‘Weel/ said Nicol modestly, ‘I’ve gren some 

, j folk a gey fricht wi’ the swird ; ])iit let that be. 

-I'm.'-' I’ll be blitbe if ye get the better o’ him, and a 

■■’I ' ' waefu’ nuin I’ll be if he kills ye. Lord, what’ll 

I dae? I’ll hae to become a sodger in thL 

hi/ . heathen land, or soom hame, w’hilk is a thing I 

Jio capable uV And he begun to sing with 
Lj;;/ great afiectatiou of grief: 

i/r’ '" ' * 

' ‘The craw killed the pusftic, O, 

h 1 '/ ' ' ■ The craw killed the piissie, O, 

bbj /’//, • The wee bit kitlin’ sat and grat 

/bi /' ' Li Jeanie’s wee bit hoosie, O,’ 

h| , Ib which elegant rhyme tlie reader will observe 

ll'l 1^' that my cousin stood for the crow, I for the 

(A / • pussie, and my servant for the kitlin’. 

IB J L. - ' ■■ J laughed; but it was not seemly to stand by 
j:| . . ’ - while, your own servant sings a song wluch com- 

Jl , „ . pareh you to a cat, so I straightway filing a 
Gr^ek lexicon at his > head and bade him leave 
. ' Ahe 'room.' I much regretted the act, for it was 
S|//', ■’ , n/y only copy of the book, Master Btruybroek’s, 
t|xe be^ obtainable, and by the fall some 
$ chtne out ; and one — uro^intevSTjt to TroXi^iirou? 
K not been renewed to this day.- 

lit of rfie window mid ■watching the passers-by. 
lad not, sat long when I noUd two gentie- 


iilli 


struat, very finely clad, and witli a great air of 
distinction in thidr faces. They kept the cause- 
way in such a fasliion tliat all whom they met 
had to get into the luiddhi of the road to let 
them pass. I half ‘guessed their errand, the more 
as the face of one of them seemed to me familiar, 
and I fancied that he had been one of the guests 
lit the supper at Al]dieu. My guess was con- 
firmed by their coming to a halt outside the door 
of my lodging and attentively eonsidering the 
house. I\reaiitime all their actions were plain to 
my view from the upper window. 

Now, 1 had bidden Nieol be ready to open 
to them and give my message. Bo I was not 
surprised wlien I heard the street-door opened and 
the voice of my servant accosting the man. 

I know not ivhat he said to them, hut soon 
words grew higli, and I could see the other come 
forward t.o his comrade’s side. By-and-by the door 
was slammed violently, and my servant came 
tearing upstairs. His face was flushed in wrath. 

‘ O’ a’ the insolent scuomlrels 1 ever met, tliae 
twae are the foremost They wadna believe me 
when I tolled tliein ye were busy. “Busy at 
what?” says the yin. “XVliat’s your concern?” 
says 1. “ If ye dinna let us up to see your niaister 

in half a twinkling/ says the ither, “by God! 
we ’ll make yc.” “Make me,” says I. “(.!ome on 
and try it.’” 

‘Nieol,’ 1 said, ‘bring these men up. It will 
be better to see them.* 

‘ I was thinkiu’ sae, your honour/ says Nieol, 

‘but I didua like to say it’ 

So in a little the two gentlemen came up the 
stairs and into my room, where I waited to 
receive them. 

‘Gentlemen/ said I, ‘I believe you have some 
matter to speak of with me.’ 

‘ Why do yon keep such scoundrelly servants, 

Master Burnet?’ says one, whom 1 knew for Sir 
James Erskine of Tullo. 

‘Your husiiiess, gentlemen/ I said, seeking to 
have done with them. They \vere slight men, 
whom i could have dropped out of the window, 
most unlike the kiml of friends I should have 
thought my cousin Gilbert would have chosen. 

‘IVell, if you will have our busiuess/ said tlie 
elder, speaking sulkily, ‘you are already aware of 
the unparalleled insult to wdiich a gentleman of 
our regiment was subjected at your bands?’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ I said gaily ; ‘ I had forgotten. I 
broke Gilbert’s head with a wine-ghuss. Does he 
want to ask my pardon?’ 

‘ You seem to take the matter easily, sir/ said 
one severely. ‘ Let me tell you tliat Master ’ 
Gilbert Burnet demands that you meet him at. 
once and give satisfaction with your sword.’ 

‘Bight,’ I cried, ‘i am willing. At wdiat hour 
shall it be ? Shall we .say seven o’clock to-morrow 
morning? That is settled then? I have no ^ 
second, and desire none. There is the length of ;■ 
iny sword. And now, gentlemen, I liave the /■ . 
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honour to wEli you a very good day/ and I bowed 
them out of the room. 

They were obviously surprised and angered by 
my careless reception of their message and them- 
selves. With faces as flushed as a cockVcomb 
they went downstairs and into the street, and I 
marked that they never once looked back, but 
marched straight on with their heads in the 
air. 

‘Ye’ve gi’en time lads a flea in their lug/ said 
Nicol. 'i wish ye may gie your cousin twae 
inches o’ steel in his vitals the morn.’ 

The rest of that day I spent in walking by 
myself in the meadows beyond the college gar- 
dens, turning over many things in my laiiid. 
As for the fight on the morrow, I did not 
know wheidier to await it with joy or shrinking. 
As i have said already, I longed to bring matters 
between the two of us to a head. Tliere was 
much about him that I liked ; he had many 
commendable virtues ; and especiall^r lie belonged 
to my own house. But it seemed decreed that 
lie should ever come across my path, and already 
tliere was more than one score laid up against 


him ill my heart. I felt a strange foreboding of 
the man, as if he were my antithem, which 
certain monkish philosophers believed to accom- 
pany every one in the world. 

If I conquered him, the upshot would be clear 
enough. He could not remain longer in Leyden, 
His reputation, which was a great one, would be 
gone, and he would doubtless change into some 
other regiment and retire from the land. If, 
again, he had the advantage of me, I had no repu- 
tation to lose, so I might remain where I pleased. 
So he fought witli something of a disadvantage. 
It was possible that one or other might be killed, 
but I much doubted it, for we were both too 
practised swordsmen to butcher like common cut- 
throats. Nevertheless I felt not a little uneasy, 
witli a , sort of restlessness to see the issue of 
it all— not fear, for though I had been afraid 
many times in iny life, it was never because of 
meeting a man in fair combat. 

Toward evening I returned to my lodging, and 
devoted the remainder of the day to the study 
of the books of Joshua and Judges for the com- 
forting of my soul. 


T II E M I N E R A L R I C 11 E S O F C TI I NT A, 



3T lias long been known that the 
mineral resources of tlie Chinese 
Eraplre were extensive, and not a few 
good people, aware of the material 
advantages wdiich follow^ the develop- 
ment of such resources, but imper- 
fectly acquainted with the Celestial character, 
liave expressed astonishment that the governinent 
should never have decided to work them to their 
full capacity. Not that they have at any time 
remained entirely neglected in the ground ; the 
gold and silver deposits in some of the various 
provinces have been worked hy or lUHler the 
supervision of the authorities. Iron manufacture 
is also carried on in many parts (»f the empire, 
and coal is mined in innumerable districts. But 
virtually the mineral riches of the vast, unwieldy 
country have remaine<l undeveloped, T])e precicuis 
metals excepted, such minerals as are produced 
at all are for the most part produced only for 
local requirements, whereas if their winning were 
organised on a real commercial footing, the result 
would be to alter the attitude of China to the rest 
of the world in an almost revolutionary maimer. 
This will perliaps be regarded as an extreme state- 
ment, but it is none the less true. 

The main obstacles whidi have hitherto prevented 
any material progress in the <levelopmeiit of China’s 
mineral wealth are the apathy of the central govern- 
ment, which has never been solicitous for the welfare 
of the country so long as it has received the full 
sum of taxes demanded from each province ; the 
rottenness of the provincial governments and the 


blaekinailing halnts of the mandarins and other 
ofliciala ; the want of rapid and economical means 
of transit, and the lack of elflcient machinery and 
intelligent supervision. In eifect, whatever may be 
the case in theory, there is no well-defined system 
of land tenure— everything rests with the oificial 
classes ; and so far from affording encouragement 
to prospectors, these classes have done the reverse 
by the arbitrary imposition or increase of excessive 
royalties to swell their <.)wn individual perquisites, 
superadded to enhanced transit dues on such pro- 
ducts as are sent 1:>y river or overland to any con- 
siderable distance. The provision of railways, of 
wiiich we have heard much talk recently, and of 
steamers on some of the principal rivers contiguous 
to the deposits, would go a long way towards remov- 
ing the present obstructions ; but every one who 
has made personal acquaintance with the ways of 
the provincial governor - generals and their sub- 
ordinates will agree with me that any complete 
exploitation of the country’s wealth is impossible 
until the reformation of its fiscal system. For 
instance, the' maritime provinces of Pechili and 
Shantung, and the provinces of Hunan and Shansi, 
bordering upon them in the interior, contain stores 
of coal and iron, which, if they could be brought to 
the seaboard at a reasonably low cost of carriage, 
would drive all other coals — British, Indian, Aus- 
tralian, and Japaiieae — right out of the Eastern 
seas. But under existing conditions this cannot be 
done, and at present no more than a few tlimisand 
tons ever reach the treaty -porta in the course of a 
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CHA]M11ERS\S JOIJKls^AL. 



Tliongh one despairs of a complete exploitation, 
it is interesting to note iliat China has lately 
given indications of a recognition of the value to 
itself of its miAVorked minerals, metiilliferous and 
noii-metalliferoiis. It has sanctioned the grant 
to an Englisli syndicate of a large tract of gold- 
bearing land ill Manchuria ; and in Hunan it 
has established a Bureau of Mines for the purpose 
of promoting and controlling the output of coal, 
iron, copper, tin, &c. In themselves these two 
concessions are of little account. But they are 
valuable in that they display a changed attitude on 
ihe part of the authorities, and therefore they are an 
encouraging augury for the future. If one searches 
for an explanation of the change, it will probably he 
found in the lesson taught to China by the war with 
Japan (not to speak of the intervention of Russia 
and Geriimny in Cliinese affairs) ---that Western 
inetliQcla count for more than the Celestials were 
before disposed to admit ; and that future, develop- 
ment must be made on lines at least suggested by 
• Western .methods, together with all that such a 
divergence implies. .Save for the gold concession 
granted to the English syndicate, the mining of tliis 
metal, as well a§ of silver, remains for the present 
in the hands of llie government. As to the rich- 
ness of the land in gold, not much is really known, 
hecause of the absence of any systematic survey of 
those parts in which it i.s found, and the absence of 
any authentic data bearing upon the annual produc- 
tion. On the other hand, there are many known dis- 
tricts in wdiicli it is mined, and the quantity brought 
into the v^arious gold markets of the interior and 
into the capital, where it is hoarded or converted 
into ornaments, is very considerahle. The mountains 
that rise to the north of Pekin and stretch right to 
the Amoor are regularly worked for quartz and : 
gravel gold, and some of them are so rich as to have 
earned for themselves the title of 'gold moiintaiiisJ 
III the south-western provinces of Szechuan and 
Yunnan tliere are more government mines. The 
river Kinsjia, which rises in Tibet and ultimately 
becomes the Wang-tsedciang, is known as the 'river 
of gold,’ and its banks are regularly washed by the 
aid of primitive appliances which involve the loss 
of fully 75 per cent, of the. gold that passes through 
them.. Go into any province you choose — if the 
mandarins will allow you — and the people will 
. ' , . tell you of places where they have found gold 

^ ' h . , easually, or where, it is worked for the benefit of 

’h. ' - ' '■ '-the imperial owners and their Tartar satellites. . 

; There are mines now at 'work only a few miles 

.there,, are .other ; 

py. the ailverunines of the empire, though 
.are worked either by 






its proper coinage have recently I'jeen established — 
another evidence of progress. Some of the principal 
mines are ill Yunnan, 

In Pecliili it is worked near Ching-shni ; at 
Mount Tsu, 4l- miles west of Lu-ling-hien, in con- 
junction witli gold and iron ; at Mount Yin -yen, 
north-east of Pekin; Si-lin, and Yuli- wan g. In 
Sliansi there are mines at a place, called King-sau- 
l>it, at Ngan-i-hien, and in the south near Ping-loh- 
liicn ; in Shensi at Mount Tsiingnan (in company 
witl .1 iron and jade stone) ; at Mount Tu, 21 miles 
from Shangcdiow ; at i\[ount Szeni ; in Kaiisu-Ping- 
liang-hien (witli copper), and also in ^Yha-ting-hicn 
in tlie department of Pingliangfoo : and at Mount 
Ning-kwei, 9 miles south of iSTing-yuen. It would 
be possible to enumerate other pro-vdiices wduch con- 
tribute to the annual total, but these are the chief. 
lYhat the annual total is cannot be even approxi- 
mately stated, because of the numerous contributions 
and the carelessness of the central government as 
to statistical records ; but we are justified, on the 
basis of the vast quantity in circulation, in assuming 
it to be very large. 

The researehes of Baron Richthofen, Pumpolly, 
and other geologists to whom facilities for inve.stiga- 
tion have been accorded, show that up and down 
the great disjointed empire are mines of tin, anti- 
mony, quicksilver, &e. — of coiir.se, in addition to 
copper, which ' is used for the staple currency of 
the country, and which has tlierefure been fairly 
well exploited, though there are many districts 
yielding this metal which have hitherto remained 
quite untouched. But in nothing is the countiy so 
rich as in coal and iron. The most conservative of 
the many estimates of the extent of its coal deposits 
puts the area at 400,000 square miles — wdiich means 
that if all other sources of supply of this fuel were 
suddenly to fail, Cliina wouhl be in a position to 
meet the world’s requirements, at the present rate 
of consumption, for some thousands of years. 

AYe speak proudly of the coal-iii 0 asure.s of Great 
Britain, to wliich in large measure we owe our un- 
rivalled position as the world’s workshop, 33 ut the 
coalfields of Great Britain are only 12,000 mile-s in 
extent. And it must not he supposed that all 
Chinese coal, or even a moiety of it, is of inferior 
quality, like the Indian and Japanese articles. The 
average grade of tlic bituminous coal of Hunan is 
quite as liigh as anything England can show ; the 
anthracite of Shansi is equal to the best Pennsyl- 
vanian. These two provinces are the richest in coal, 
and in Shansi iron ore of a unifoiunly high grade is 
found in conjimciion with or in close proximity to 
the coah Other provinces ai’e also favoured in this 
dual direction. Shantung, for example, has four 
coalfields of considerable extent, in addition to 
several minor ones. Bhnk oxide of iron is so 
plentiful in the district twenty miles south of 
Tung-chow-foo that I have seen it breaking through 
in all directions. In other parts other varieties of 
iron ore, have also been located. They are all con- 
veniently situated for ready communication' with 
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the sea if only the necessary means of transport 
were furnished. But the riches of Sliaiitung are 
inconsiderable by comparison with those of the 
other two provinces. 

Hunan has coalfields extending through two 
degrees of longitude and two degrees of latitude, 
and comprising over 21,000 square miles. There 
are two main beds — one of the anthracite, stretching 
along by the Lui river, and another of bituminous, 
stretching along the. Siang river. Lui river coal is 
of uniformly high quality. Tlie methods of mining 
it ai’e primitive and involve great waste. Until the 
establishment of the Bureau of Mines there existed 
only the very vaguest notions of ownership. Any 
man was at liberty to work the deposits in a large 
way provided he was able to secure the consent of 
tlie provincial governor (which involved a liberal 
distribution of what is vulgarly known as ‘palm 
oil ’) ; and any native of the country round was at 
liberty to take from the ground as much as he 
required for his personal wants. This absejiee of 
proper appreciation of the Value of the deposits has 
led to tlie opening of many shafts, wliieh have in- 
variably been abandonetl before the extraction of 
one4euth of the coal in them, 

Both the Lui and the Siang rivers run into the 
Yang-tse-kiang, which traverses the province ; and 
by means of this waterway Lui anthracite reaches 
.Hankow, where it can be laid down at about three 
tucds (say 10s.) per ton, of which one tael and a half 
represents cost of carriage. At present the coal is 
sent along the river in boats, and the cost on the way 
is swelled by transit due.s. If these were aboli.shed, 
and if deep mining were inaugurated with the aid 
of European machinery, and if, moreover, cheap 
steam Heights were established on the great river, 
millions of tons of Hunan coal could be brought 
down to Shanghai at prices which no competitor 
could touch. It occurs in conjunction witli iron 
ore of great purity ; so that, under proper encourage- 
ment, a considerable manufacturing industry might 
be establislied in this rich and populous province. 

Between Hunan and Shansi lie the mines of 
Liisliau and Juchau, Honan-foo, Taihoiig-shaii, and 
other districts of Hunan, which .^itretches from the 
Yang-tse-kiang to the Iloangdio. This last river 
forms tlie southern boundary of Shansi, which lias 
630,000,000,000 tons of the best anthracite ^vaitine 


to be tiippcMl. The coal-measures of this xu'ovince are 
found on u plateau betw'eeii 2000 and 3000 feet above 
the sea at its south-eastern extremity, and the main 
bed covers over 14,000 square miles. The average 
width of the seams is nearly 20 feet ; the sti’atifica- 
tiuii i.s regular ; and on all the edges of the terrace 
land, especially on tlie eastern side, the seams crop 
out, through the nature of the snxierficial coutigura- 
tion, A great advantage of this region is, that the 
eastern margin i.s on the slope of the ]>lateau leading 
down to the Great Plain, which is inlex’sected by 
navigable river.s, and capable of being cheaply 
provided with railways, and which is, further, 
capable of affording an untold store of tlie cdieajxest 
labour ill the woxdd. 

The crowning merit of the Shansi coalliekls is 
that, as in Hunan, iron is found abundantly in 
several strata- of the coal-formation. The natives 
use only one kind of this ore— a kind that melts 
readily witliout the aitl of any flux. A fairly lai'ge 
iron manufacturing industry is already carried on, 
and in sjiite of the crude methods of xmq>aration, 
the product is of high quality — by rea.son mainly 
of the superiority of the raw material. 

Just try to imagine for one nxnnent the com- 
pleteness of the revolution that would be oficeted- 
by the introduction of Westoiai works, equipped 
with AYestern machinery and ap]>liances, ixxlo the 
heart of the great mineral - produeing district 
of Shaii.si ! Exorcise your imagination a little 
more, and try to realise the change that would 
come over China, in its internal and extonuil 
conditions and relations, if the government were 
.suddenly to resolve upon an organised and deter-:: 
mined endeavour to develop all the resources of the 
country, and were to carry out its resolve by the 
removal of all disabilities now existing, in the 
slia-pe of vexations internal taxes and jealous dislike 
I of innovations, by the grant of direct ininlng 
I licGnso.s on reasonahle royal tie.^, and by the provi- 
sion of rapid and cheax> of coinamnieution I 

Such a, social revolution as this is a dream of the, 
di,staut future, hut it seems destined to be realisetl, 
Meunwliile a start has beejx made, and if the progress 
shouhl ])rove to be slow, let it he remembered that, 
apart from its tx’oiibles from without at 'present, 
the government, under Hie peculiar fiscal sj^stem 
that prevails, is very poor. 


CHAPTER HI.— 1896. 
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yex’,* Twill gilt Ben urged pier-; 
suasively; ‘yoiUre a tenderfoot," 
and I calkerlate you ain't gpt 
accustomed to the climate yit, I 
seen this yer run of" 
kinder souring, on yer' fur some 
and T do allow tliet I doii^t jest hanker 
Working on a grub stake myself ; but. 



duru my skin, I did think you hed more grit 
In yer h.ide thin to cave in je.st becos you dun^t 
git a straight Hush fi-^st deal! Blame it, 'man, 
Imnip yerself 1— toot yer horn i— Hail, OoUimby 
and we ’ll strike it rich yit ! ^ 

Tims, with his fo3’ci].)le eloquence, did the 
old rascal seek to tui*n his younger companion 
from iiis expressed purpose, for he doggedly 
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Stuck to his belief that the luck was bound to 
change sooner or later ; and as Jim had shown 
yte wasn’t no slouch at sliovelling-in the pay- 
dirt/ Ben viewed with distinct disfavour any 
proposal that threatened to inteidere with his 
cold-blooded and murderous design of doing half 
•llie work and securing, by fair play or foul, the 
whole of the profits. Yet all his rude oratory 
•availed him nothing. 

‘It ain’t no use/ observed Jim wearily, when 
the one-sided conversation had gone on until 
after midnight. ‘I dunno wliat it is, but there's 
-a dead weight dragging me down. I’ve fit 
ogen it until I can’t fight no longer, and I’ve 
jest got to git back to Qloville right away. 

I guess I’ll jest drop down to Fort Cudaliy 

and see when they expect one of the Alaska 
■Company’s steamers up. You ’ll recollec’ thet 
-Cracker Harry said there was one expected soon.’ 
And. he made his preparations for his dreary 
.ten mile expedition. 

‘Wall/ returned Twilight Ben, with tJie air 

‘•of one who has exhausted all his arguments 
and accepted defeat in the discussion, ‘I cal- 

kerlate I’ll take another turn at the cradle fur 
a spell ; and by-m-by, ef so be ez you air minded 
to .streak it back yer ez soon’s you git the 

information, imdibe I’ll meander down the trail 
■to meet yer and git the latest news.’ 

So Jim started out for the fort alone ; but 
'Twilight Ben, left to himself, betrayed no special 
anxiety to get to work, and the cradle laiew" 
not the touch of his hand that day. Instead, he 
-sat in the hut, smoking and tliiuking, for an hour. 

- ’Pears thar ain’t no way of gitting the bulge 
•on the young galoot with chin-music. I calkerlate 
I ’ll hev to play a trump keerd,’ he soliloquised 
;as he rose from his meditations. 

Later in the day he started off down the creek, 
•nml half-way between their claim and the fori 
‘he 'met the returning Jim, 

. ‘Walll’ he inquired sliarply, 

‘ They say there ’s. 2 >wrty sure to be a steamer 
up early next week. Bo 1 guess I’ll jest git 
•my things together and tote ’em down to the fort 
.and wait fur her/ 

‘Pard, I rather tuk to you becos I thought 
you was grit/ Ben went on solemnly j ‘and I’m 
disapp’inted.. Still, you’re white, and I like you, 
.•and ef you imll ^ throw up yer hand becos the ‘ 
keerds is. agen us— wall, it ain’t no funeral of 
mme,' though it gravels me pesky hard to part 
mth you 5 and ez I’m going to hang on to this 
' gaine ' myself till I strike a streak or I ’m 
/will-brdke, ; I c'Mkerlate I’ll pay you outer my 
of the dust fur what grub thar is left/ 

' / /.Hdw I call tlict real kind/ Jim returned 
• ^d diuing the rest of the way back 


as they came in .^ight of their caMn ; ‘ I could 
ha’ sworn I’d shot and locked thet hut- door afore 
I quit. Ef thar’.s been any ornery, durned, lop- 
eared greasers browsing round after the dust, by 
thunder, 1 ’ll shoot ’em on the fly ef I git on their 
tracks!’ 

lYith this savage threat he liastened forwtird, 
closely followed by Jim. At first, w'hen they 
had commenced to wun-k theiiw claini, such a 
crime as the old miner suggested would Ijardy 
have been po.ssible, for other claims were being- 
worked contigiioiia to their own; or if even an 
attempt had been made, it would bare been 
almo.st certain to have been instantly detected, 
and the culprit, probalJy, promptly lynclied ; not 
from any fine sentimental sense of ju.stiee (wbicb 
is an extremely rare exotic in mining camps), but 
from the pretty uivaniinous instinct not to allow 
a mere trifle like sending a siii-iogged soul, 
unrepentant, to liis ^Eaker off- hand to interfere 
with the individual desire of each man to .secure 
a.s far as possilde the safety of his own treasure. 
Now, liowever, since the rush to the Sixty JMile 
had practically emptied tlie creek of its restless 
population, bluffs hid the claim from its nearest 
neighbours aljove and below, and thus gave any 
thievishly-inclined party wlio rniglit find the hut 
temporarily unoccupied the opportunity to attempt 
a little enterprise with reasonable liopes of im- 
punity.- 

As the two reached the hut a glance was 
sufficient to show them that the lock had been 
smashed and the door burst in by force. Just 
inside the tliresliold they stopped. The interioi* 
of the but w\as a den of confusion. Here and 
there the floor had been .scored and pitted with 
the pick of the marauder in his unholy pros- 
pecting. 

‘ Look !’ exclaimed Twilight Ben hoarsely, point-, 
ing to tlie farthest corner. 

But Jim Yickevson had already looked. A few 
shovelfuls of loose earth lay piled upon the 
floor ; the hiding-place was laid hare, and the 
old tom*.ito-tin that held the whole of their 
scanty store of hard- won dust vas gone. With 
half -raised hands and round, staring eyeballs, he 
stood rooted to the spot, glaring in mute agony 
at the empty corner, oblivious of the , presence, 
of his chum— oblivious of everything save the 
fact that lie was now a prisoner in a lone land, 
far from lier whom his weai\y heart hungered 
for. 

With 'a savage oath Twilight Ben sprang to 
the corner, and, dropping on his knees, scratched 
with his fingers like a dog among the loose earth. 
A minute sufficed to show the futility of such a 
search. Then Twilight Ben rose to his feet, and 
lifted up his voice and cunsed. From gulch and 
milling-camp, from forecastle and gambling -hell, 
from ranch and saloon, the hoary old sinner had 
■ gathered in a. stock of profanity such aa would 
have awed the veriest ruffian of the Bowery into 
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speecliless wonder; and now tlie reservoir of liis 
blaspliemy burst its bounds, and guslied from bis 
lips in one continuous, appalling avalanche. 
Mexican oaths jangled fiercely against deep 
British curses ; anathemas and execrations from 
every land and every clime trod wildly on the 
heels of one another, and the unhallowed slang of 
milling-camp and ranch rounded off the awful 
deluge into one incessant stream. And yet Honest 
Jim heard never a word of the awful abuse. 
His unwinking eyes stared straight before him. 
His half-raised bands had neither risen nor fallen 
a fraction of an inch. He was turned to stone — 
ice— anything that is cold and immovable. 

At length, the torrent of fierce invective ceased 
— ceased because of want of breath — and the old 
reprobate sat down, gasping, on an upturned 
bucket and looked at Jim. Still the latter 
maintained his dazed, petrified pose. Twilight 
Ben had never seen a man take a misfortune 
like this, and his one piercing eye fastened on 
the strange sight. By degrees a feeling of un- 
accountable uneasiness began to mingle witli bis 
curiosity. He got up and kicked the iron bucket 
over with as much racket as he could con- 
veniently get out of the operation. Yet Jim 
gave no sign. This unprecedented state of things 
was intolerable. For a few seconds Ben cogitated ; 
then, unable to bear the oppressiveness of it 
longer, he strode up to the statuesque figure near 
the door, and digging it in the ribs, jerked out 
querulously : : 

^ Say, pard, aiiiT it l^out time you started in 
to cuss 1 ’ ' 

The touch recalled Jim to his senses with a 
violent start. His hands dropped listlessly to his 
sides, and he blushed like a boy of fourteen 
detected in tlie act of writing a youthful love- 
letter to a schoolmate’s sister. 

SSay, pard,’ the other repeated, ‘ain’t you 
going to cuss?’ 

‘No,’ replied Jim slowly and solemnly; ‘I’m 
-agoing' — to— pray 

And there, in the centre of the comfortless hut, 
on the cohl, hard earth, with no stuffed hassock 
or softly-npholstered prie-dieic to lessen the irk- 
someness of devotion (1), he fell upon his knees 
and stretched out his clasped hands before him 
in earnest supplication. 

Once, when, during a brief industrious spell, he 
was trapping in tlie Eockies, and was sitting alone 
ill the tent, a shadow fell upon him, and turning 
round to greet his returning chum, he found 
himself hugged by a grizzly, Twilight Ben had 
been surprised. Still moi’e surprised was he 
when, after a desperate struggle, he came out 
of the encounter alive and comparatively unhurt. 
Then, in spite of his extensive vocabulary and 
hk abnormal skill in using it, words suitable to 
the occasion failed him. They failed him now. 
The bewildering unexpectedness of Jim’s speech 
and, simultaneous action staggered him. His 


sightless eye-socket opened, and the turne(bup 
half of liis moustache bristled like the quills of a 
porcupine at bay. Instinctively he gave one sobbing 
gasp of astoiiishnient, and waited for wluit was to 
follow. And as he waited, with his gaze riveted 
on the kneeling figure on the ground, his wonder 
grew, for lie expected to liear Jim fiei’cely beseech 
the .Lord to restore the lost treasure, and pour 
out all the vials of His wrath upon the head of 
the thief ; but no such vengeful petition came: 
from his lips. 

No glib string of stereotyped pious q-ihrases 
came gliding from his tongue. For a few iniimtes 
he knelt there silently struggling — not praying— 
to shape his unwieldy thoughts. Then came^ 
slowly, brokenly, the first words, uttered labori* 
ously. His big breast heaved, his clasped hands 
clutched each other with an iron grip, and the 
perspiration trickled down over the knotted veins 
on his temples, as he wrestled m prayer— 

not for himself, not for the lost gold, but for the 
sinner who had wronged him. 

Twilight Ben grew uncomfortable. Once or 
twice in liis career he had heard at camp-meet- 
ings and revi^^‘ll services, to whi^li curiosity had 
led him, evangelists pour out loud, voluble, and 
sometimes incoherent forms of supplication aiid 
praise ; but never liefore had ho witnessed a- 

human soul in the painful agony of de.sperate, 
earnest prayer, and it awed the brute within 
him. Without knowing why, he took off his 
hat, and spat on las luinds and rubbed them on 
his corduroys trousers to make them cleaner,. 
He fidgeted uneasily as liis discomfort increased, 
and took the quid out of his mouth and held it 

in his hand. The situation pressed tighter and 

tighter upon him, until he could bear it no 

longer. An indefinable dread seized him. 

‘Blamed ef ever I kiiowed I was so tetchy 
afore; but tins yer gospel -jerking, when they 
git downi to \vrnstling wdth the bed-rock, rnther 
gits the Iiulge on me,’ he muttered uneasily to 
j liimstdf. ‘I ealkerhite IM better jest vamodFc 
i the ranch.’ And he quietly sidled out of the 
hut. 

Once out in the open, he felt that he could 
breathe more freely, yet he remained standing 
neat* the door, where he could botli see and hear 
the earnest suppliant within, as he strove, halt- 
ingly and disjointedly, to plead that the trans- 
gressor might be snatched from the clutches of 
sin ; and wdien at length Jim rose to his feet 
and turned towards the door, Twilight Ben, with 
a feeling of inexpressible relief, jerked his plug 
back into his cheek, clapped, on his hat, and 
sauntered away towards the %v(n‘lcings. 

It w*as another Jim Yickersou — more like tlie 
old one — that strode out of the hut. A great, 
and evident change had been w’roiight upon 
him. The sudden shock of greater misfortune 
hud shaken him free from the toils. The 
leaden glamour of that weird, inonotonone 
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region no longer encliainefl liini. iloino-siclvness 
and the depression consequent on nnre\Yardc{l 
labonv had iieil from him, and lie was hiinsoK 
once more— strong in deterniinatiun to win a 
homo of ease and a life of happy comfort for the 
little djiiida that was waiting for him in the 
flower-twined schoolhouse far away over the dreary 
plains and terrible fastnesses. 

As he gained the open air Twilight Ben had 
reached the top of the shaft. While looking 
moodily down, the foot or two of earth upon 
which he stood suddenly gave way, and he dis- 
appeared. As he fell one side of the pit caved 
in ; and when, with a cry of horror, Jim reached 
the spot, nothing was to be seen at the bottom 
of the shaft but a mass of loose gravel. Snatch- 
ing a shovel, he leaped down upon the fallen 
heap of debris, and worked as he had never 
worked before to shift the rubbish. Jt was slow — 
terribly slow ; for the best he couhl do was but 
to shift the stuff from one side to another, and 
all along the thought haunted him that he might 
with his own weight be trampling the last rem- 
nant of life out uf the comrade he was working to 
save, Minutes ^Iragged slowly by. An hour had 
passed, and his frenzied efforts redoubled them- 
selves. At length, while pausing for a moment 
to wipe his streaming forehead, he thought ho 
Ijeard a faint, muffled sound like that of a human 
voice. He listened intently. It was his churn’s, 
and it came from the direction of the tunnel, 
the entrance to whicli had been covered by the 
fall With a deruiite guide now to direct him, 
.lim fell to work again with brighter Inq^es, In 
am>Uier quarter of an hour the entombed miner 
was released, little the worse for his imprisonment, 
liiickily for him, he had fallen with his heatl and 
shoulders inside the tunnel, free of the weight of 
earth that held his body and limbs immovable, 
and so had escaped siiffbcati(m. The shock had, 
however, knocked him senseless ; and it was wlien 
he cried out, as soon as he came to himself, that 
Jhu heard him. With no bones broken, a few 
hours’ rest in his hammock soon put him right 
again, except for a stiffness and soreness that 
lasted for some days to remind him of liis 
narro^Y escape. 

As may easily be supposed, when Jim turned 
into Ills bunk some hours subsetpient to the 
■ rescue, wluit with liis journey to Port Cudahy 
and the experiences he went through immediately 
after his return, he slept the heavy sleep of the 
,, wearied, On awaking ,he noticed the hide in 
.the-, corner oj the hut had been restored to its 
usual state of studied unsuspiciousness, and the 
"'eud of ti log kid negligently over it. The older 
-.■miner was 'out. Jim examined the spot closely. 
' 'fhe old. tomato -tin, with its golden contents, 
.diud returuesd to ,its place. Jim w'-ent out and 
^^oiued his at. the cradle. Together they 

hom% mostly in silence, and not a 
; passed on . the subject that was itpperxnost 


in both their minds, until Twilight Bmi huI- 
denly dro])ped Ins shovel and abruptly strode 
across to the other. For a minute they stood 
facing one another without a wur<h Then : 

^Say, purd, tlid yer savvy (Anrflicc: know by 
percei:)tion) who the diirned .skunk wa« who st^le 
tliet thar duslA ’ 

I kinder guessed,’ Jim replied, with a 
quiet smile. 

•Theu why the tarnal did you scralch me outer 
thot thar landslip fur, when you knowed I ’d been 
playing it low down on you like Ihet?’ 

^’Cos 1 reckon I couldn’t do no otlun’.’ 

‘You— couldn’t Dog my cats ef you ain’t 

the durnedest, queerest cuss I ever come acros.s ! ’ 
exclaimed Twilight Ben. ‘And I like you I Put 
it thar 1 ’ 

Jim took the proffered hand in his. The firm, 
hearty grip betokened the commencement of a new 
era in the partnership of the curiously matched 
pair. And so tlie evil scheme passed out of 
Twilight Ben’s warped brain, and lie had no 
longer any thought to work the young man 
harm. 

The brief summer was quickly jiassing away, 
and still iio .sign of luck came their way. Twi- 
liglit Ben liimself had arrived at the concluvsion 
that it was folly to waste any more time in work- 
ing tlieir claim on the Forty Mile, when it 
.suddenly became known that pro.spectoivs harl 
struck it rich on the Bonanza Creek. The infor- 
mation wa.s quickly verified, and the Klondyke 
leapt into local fame as the new Eldorado. 
Unfortunatedy the coming winter was already 
wuLhin measurable distance, and provision.^ weva 
none too plentiful. ISIany of the miners in the 
latest- discovered field would — rather than face 
another winter of darkness and privation that 
killed several and drove others stark mad — after 
working their new claiin.s for a few weeks, (lro]> 
down to Circle City for the long, dreary .'•pell 
of icy darkness, to relieve the tedious hours 
with gambling and bad whisky. As for Jim and 
Twilight Ben, tliey spent tlic whole of their 
dearly-got gold at Fort Cudahy in buying pro- 
visions at exorbitant prices ; and packing up- 
country, they staked out their now claims well 
up towards the head of the Bonanza, and vleier- 
mined to figlit out the winter there on an imsuffi- 
cient larder, in the hope of killing a stray moose or 
bear to help things along. Their first prospects 
were encouragingly successful, sliowing two to 
four dollars to the pan ; and by the time the river 
closed and the winter set in, they had washed 
about three thousand dollars. With a good heart, 
confident now that they were not wasting their 
energy in digging wortldess rubbish, they faced 
the trying ordeal, and oceiipied tliemselvcs, as 
they had done the previous winter, in throwing 
up a dump of the ice-bound pay-dirt iii readine.ss 
to be washed as soon as the returning sun should 
release the water-supply. 
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||L3kIOST evei 7 bodr knows that fi'om 
time to time ai'ticles have been 
discovered in peat-bogs strangely 
preserved ; but it was not till 
lately that i)eople began to think 
that this strange pa’eserving power 
in peat might be put to some use. The first 
trials made were simply ’with peat in the form 
of powder, and it was found, to be so effective 
that several exj^erts looked into the matter, and 
after long and arduous experiments, made what 
is now so well known as peat- wool dressing. 

This surgical wool is extremely ahsorbent— in 
fact, much more so than ordinary ’wool, although 
somewhat slower in absorbing the liquids ; and 
it is predicted that there is a big future before 
it, especiallj" in army surgery, where its small 
hnlk makes it very convenient for transport ; and 
its deodorising power is great. 

Another product of peat is a roughly- woven 
material manufactured from the fibres wliich 
may he seen running through a mass of peat. 
Hiis cloth is much used for felt and undercarpet- 
ing, as there seems to he a property in this 
fibre which is very antagonistic to the life of 
animals and insects of all kinds. People who 
have examined this material have exiiressed their 
astonishment that such a strong and useful cloth 
1 ‘uiild be made from the apparently worthless peat. 

A further development is the compressing the 
peat into solid blocks, so hard that it is with 
the greatest difiieiilty they can be turned on a 
lathe ; indeed, they very often blunt the edge 
of the finest-tempered tools. These blocks can 
he so polished that they resemble finely polished 
oak, and in gloss and colour they are far more 
beautiful. 

A well-known Continental firm (Messrs Erion, 
Pate, Burke, & Co,, 4 Bue do Frerise, Paris ; the 
Loudon agents being the Peat Industries Syndi- 


cate) has, within the last few months,- brought 
out a very ingenious apjilicatioii. ‘Peat flaimeV 
—for so it is called — is a fine, delicately shaded 
fianiiel, containing a considerable portion of pieat 
in. its contexture, and, as far as hygienic qualitie.s 
are concerned, is said to be far siq>erior to many 
of the so-called hygienic flannels now in tlic 
market, besides being very suitable for all outdoor 
sports. It is extremely deodorant and absorbent, 
and seems likely to become very well known in a 
few years. 

Moss litter for horses, &c., is highly prized 
by farmers and horse - o’Hvners for its healthy 
and sanitary propertie-s. Peat charcoal is valu- 
able in iron-smelting and in tempering cutlery ; 
and admirable flower - pots are made of coin- 
pressed peat. Petroleum or paraflin is distilled 
from peat 

Experiments have also ].jeen made as to the 
effect peat has. on micro-organisms, and it was 
found that although peat can hardly he called 
a germicide, still it possesses the power of con- 
siderably retarding the propagation of typhoifl 
and cholera germs. 

Anylhiiig likely to encourage the utilisation 
of peat, which opens up a way for tljo deve]o|>- 
mont of the now almost useless peat motors 
and hog.s through out Great Britain, would l.se 
looked upon as a blessing by the owners oC these 
lands. ■ 

Tennyson, it will be remembered, founded his 
Irish poem ‘Tu-morrow^ on a story related to 
him by Aubrey de Yere, which ran as follows : 
‘The body of a young man was laid out on the 
grass by the door of a chapel in ' the '^vest of 
Ireland, and an ohl wommi came and recognised 
it as that of her young lover, ’who had been lost 
in u peat-bog many years Imfore ; the peat having 
kept liim fresh and fair as when she last saw 
him.’ 


THE F E ENG H I N V ASTON OF 1 79 7, 

By Chaules Edwaudeb, 



pTII 1897 just behind ns, ’we can afford 
to laugh at the hVench invasion of 
England in 1797 ; but oiir anceLAoiA 
for a day or two at least, thought it 
no laughing matter. The 3 per cent, 
consols stood on Friday the 24th of 
February 1797 at 52|-. The next day, after the pub- 
lication of the London Gac:eUe Eximonlinarij with 
news fi’om Haverfordwest of the Fishguard landing, 
they fell to 50|. That same evening, at a council 
held in Mr Pitt’s house, it was deckled to send a 
messenger immediately to Windsor, to reqnesit .the 
king’s attendance. His Majesty was present at 


the Sunday council, and London’s excitement in 
this unique event was intense. ^loney payments 
at the Bank of England were to be withheld ; and, 
in sympathy with the wishes of the Cabinet 
council, there appeared in the Times of Tuesday 
the 28Lh no fewer than six coliimiivS of names of 
merchants and bankers appended to the under- 
taking ‘that we will not refuse to receive bank- 
notes in payment of any sum of money to be paid 
to us.’ By then, however, the scare was over; 
Even on Monday consols w’ere up again to 62F 

The following authoritative intiinatiim from 

Haverfordwest, under date February 24, = 9 
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luul trauciiullised both the Cabinet and the City : 
I'-f--, *1 liave the honour and pleasure to inform your 

Grace (the Duke of Portlaiul) that the whole of 
the French troops, amoiiniing to near 1400 men, 

: ‘:y have snrreiulered, and are now on their march to 

Haverfordwest/ The invaders had had their 
: chances, and Iiad misused them. 

The scene of the brief yet stirring event was 
the rough, rectangular promontory of Pen Caer, 

: in Pembrokeshire, hounded on the west by the 

hold purple cliffs of Strumble IIea<h In rough 
A'] weather this part of the coast was eminently 

!':f unsuited for an invasion. But Tuesday the 

J 'j,- 21st has been described by a Pembrokeshire 

i worthy of the period as ‘the finest day ever re^ 

I r ‘ membered at such a season, when all nature, earth, 

J . and ocean wore an air of miusual serenity.’ The 

' ' three frigates, with their cargo of six hnndre.d 

;y,j, regular French troops and eight hundred so-called 

\':jj ' convicts, passed Sb David’s flying English colours. 

. . .il l:, . , . . As British vessels they were about to be saluted 

, ■ by the fort at Fishguard when they sailed into 
i| -if: / i-bc mouth of the bay. But F.ishguard was spared 

‘.i ) ^ ^ this hiuniliation the sudden cljange from 

j' S I British to French colours. After this the vessels 

i' f' / . . drew back a ifttle, and finally anchored off the 

rocks of Carreg Gwastad Point. A St David’.s 
; gentleman had watched the vessels suspiciously, 

’ until his suspicions developed into certainty. lie 

was an old seaman, and he btdieved the ships 
i i were French, and that the troops on board were 

^T-i; ■ for local aggressive purposes. He raised the dis- 

■r trict, .so that, while Fishguard was taking measures 
r- y' •• ■ to secure its property and obtain troops, St David’vS 
? was 'mustering bravely for attack, and even strip- 

ping the lead from its cathedral roof for the 
j; '[ blacksmiths to niouhl into bullets. 

I/’] ■ Under the command of a certain Iri.sh- American 

/'I named Tate, tlie invaders made a very vigorous 

: beginning. Their landing-place was not sufficiently 

; ; I secure for an encampment. The men therefore pushed 

i ,£'■ . ' ' on to the little white-cotted village of Llanwnda, a 

'I ' ^ constant rise from the sea-level, and pa.s.sing its vil- 

/ lage green (doubtless then as now the resort of the 

■ { > local gos-sipers, including droves of garrulou-s gee.'^e), 

/' '' ■; climbed the rocky plateau on the other side, 

ji/j ■ ' Tlmy did more. They dragged casks of ammuni- 
; I tion with them, and made all ready for holding a 

,j ' ' .y- ' ■ ' ■ fairly defensible situation. If Tate could Ijave kept 

^ \ ^ all his men as well disciplined as these workers, he 

•'/ ^ rniglit have made a strong .show even against Lord 

I -iil *'< ■■ ' OawdoFs forces But wliile some were thus per- 

V /Aspiring in the darkness, others w^ere dispersed 
A ? ’ A - ^ ■ abqut the rugged headland, which was, and is, far 
Auore populous than the nature of the soil would 
V Jnatify. Farmstead after farmstead wa.s 

/entered pxiA sacked. The Llanwnda geese were 
ff'/// ' , ' especially attractive to the invaders. ‘Hot a fowl,’ 

^iye,/':';and’;: ::th.e;- geese r ^'were i 




ilili 

ililii 
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that the Wcd.sl) men’s cottages were all surprisingly 
blessed with good li^pior. The .sequel was of course 
inevitable. One after another General Tate’s 
precious crew beeauie very drunk, and the majority 
unmanageable besides. Air Fenton, the county 
authority already quoted, tells us that ‘tlie veil 
of night was kindly drawn over their execrable 
orgies, disgraceful to nature, and which humanity 
shudders to imagine.’ Keally, liowover, nothing st» 
inordinately dreadful seems to have occurred. At 
least there is no circum-stantial account of tlui 
invavsion which it revolts one to read. The first 
report, in the Times of February 27, i.s not of 
a very sanguinary kind. We learn tliat the very 
children of Pen Caer took up reaping-hooks and 
abetted their parents in defence of their propertj". 
Four Frenchmen are then said to have been killed 
-—two by a father and his son, wdio caught them 
hedping themselves to calve.s in a stable ; and a 
third having been dismally run through with a 
pitchfork Gvliile regaling liinrself with ale and 
bread and cheese.’ By then the mortality among 
the Welsh was two only. And, as a matter of 
fact, this about represents the whole lo.ss of life 
in the affair. What would liave happened if Tate 
could have kept liis men .sober, and marched them 
promptly over the hills and down to Fisliguard 
(which was quite worth sacking), one can, of counso, 

, only conjecture. The pretty little town was then 
a place of fair importance fur its trade with the 
Alediterranean in cured red and wliite herrings, 
and there were country-}iou.ses hard by, including 
i Air Feiitoi/.?, which would as.sured]y have yielded 
better spoil than the stumpy white homestead.s of 
Pen Caer. 

The drinking and the boiling of geese in butter 
went on gaily enough throughout Wednesday. Tate 
mii.^^fe then have .seen that it was all up even witli 
his chance of leaving a memorable mark on the 
neighbourhood. He was at Trehowel Farm, 
whither he had been led by a Welshman named 
Bowen, who was with his troops, and who had 
formerly worked on the farm. Like his men, he 
lived freely on the produce of his enviroimieni. 
Hot content witli eating the hams and geese, he 
‘eviscerated the feather beds for the .sake of the 
tick, burnt the furniture, and loft a mei’e shell to 
greet the return of the proprietor.’ At another 
farmhouse one may still see a grandfathers clock 
with a bullet-hole nicely middled in its ca.se, A 
tipsy Frenchman shot it, presumably taking its 
pendulum for the tongue of a challenger. Llanwnda 
church was bound to .suffer. It is an aucieiit 
little building, with heavy arches, an old font, 
and some interesting decorated stones embedded in 
its outer walls ; and in its churchyard are a sur- 
prising niuuher of mortuary tablets to master- 
' mariners. But it was not Hkely to yield much 
■ plunder. One of the French officers laid liands 
, on the church plate. The chalice in use is the 
one that thus suffered some slight vicissitudes. It 
‘ is much cracked and dented, and bears tlie , in- 
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scriptioii, ^ Poculum Ecclesijo de Llunwiida.’ After 
the failure of the invasion, its pnrloiiier offered it 
for sale in Carmarthen, with the feeble lie that 
the word ‘Llanwnda’ stood for ^La Vendee,’ of 
which royalist district of France he dcBchired it to 
be a relic. But the Carmarthen silversmith was 
not thus deceived, and eventually the little church 
came by its own again. for tbe rank and file 

of tbe invaders, aggrieved by the nakediiess of 
Liaiiwnda cluirch, they destroyed all in it they 
could lay hands on, and set lire to tlie pews aiid 
other combustible matter. From a hiding-place 
above the rood-loft a nursemaid and child peeped 
down upon the depredators, no doubt witli mis- 
givings. But they were not burned to death, nor 
did they fall into the hands of the tipsy ransackers 
and suffer as probably they expected to suffer. 

There are tales extant of the wonders wrought 
by tbe local peasantry in defence of their homes. 
The heroism of Jemima Nicolas is a case in point. 
This sturdy damsel, armed only with a pitclifork, 
advanced against twelve Frenchmen. Her tongue 
and the pitchfork conjointly prevailed over the 
twelve, vso that she had little difficulty in leading 
the dozen prisoners to Fishguard. But who except 
a Welshman of Pen Cacr is likely to believe sucli 
a yarn as this? Again, there is the picturesque 
stoaw of the muster of Pembrokeshire dames on 
the adjacent hillsides. In their red woollen 
Svhittles’ and tall hats, they were of course a 
very fair imitation of fighting-men ; and as such 
they are said to have marched and countermarched 
before the eyes of the wine-sodden Frenchmen. 
This at any rate is moderately credible, if we 
assume, as we may, that the ladies wore tlieir 
skirts as short as some of the Welsh peasant 
women are accustomed, in their daily vocations, 
still to wear them. 

After all, however, circumstances unaided were 
the worst foe Tate and his men had to tight. 


The invasion soon 2 >roved a farce. Tiie camp that 
was formed on the Tue.sday night bad lost its 
importance by Thursday. The Frenchiuen had 
eaten their vicinity bare, and Lord Cawdor, with 
the Castle Martin yeoniaury, the Cardiganshire 
militia, two companies of foncibles, aud a scratch 
lot of volunteers, was approaching the marshy 
lowlands between Fishguard and the pleasant 
little modern pleasure-resort of Goodwic, on the 
Fishguard side of Pen Cuer. A strange new 
calamity pi’ecipituted matters; the three frigates 
sailed away to the north, leaving Tate to enjoy 
liis conquest or his calamity by himself. And so, 
oil the Thursday evening, the Frenchmen tried 
to treat with Lord Cawdor. But no terms were 
admissible. Ilis lordship proposed to attack the 
Llauwnda camp with ten thousand men unless 
the invaders laid down their arms as prisoners of 
war. An effective little brag like this was per- 
missible enough, and no wrong is done to the 
Fishguard fencibles aud the rest in the suppo.sitioii 
that they were all very relieved when General 
Tate, after an anxious meditative night, marched 
down to Goodwic sands on the Friday morning 
aud suiTondered without bloodshed. 

The subsequent fate of the captured FreiKdimen 
need not be dwelt on. Some were sent to Pern- 
bruke Castle, where five-aiul-twonty escaped in 
Lord Cawdor’s own yacht, having first won llm 
tender hearts of the women who looked after tlieiu, 
and then burrowed some .sixty yards through tbe 
ground. It was not well to be a prisoner of war 
in those days. Nevertheless, we prefer not to be- 
lieve the tale told about certain other of tiiese in- 
vadex’S eonfiiied at Porchester Castle, in Ilamjisliire. 
They are said to luive laid hands on Lord Cawdor’s 
horse and eaten it when he one day paid them the 
civility of a visit. Ik was surely enough that his 
lordship should have his yaclit pilfered 'without 
having his horse cut into steaks and collops* 
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is undoubtedly very much 
misconception in the minds of gas- 
consumers everywhere on subjects 
concerning gas-works, such as the 
management thereof generally, and 
the relation of the gas industry to 
its customers. Gas-men are usually considered to 
he prejudiced ; but when one is botlx a house- 
holder and a gas-consumer in the same district, 
some degree of accuracy and impartiality may be 
claimed herein. 

A gas company is a concern constituted pri- 
marily to supply a public necessity— namely, light 
during tbe bours of darkness; and latterly gas 
has become a household requisite for cooking and 
heathiig purposes, aud is also extensively used for 


motive-powiir. Most of the exl-sting coiupaiiies 
were formed many year.s ago in the coiuiiarative 
infancy of gas-lighting ; and as pi-ogress was then . ; 

very doubtful, the money required for promotion 
was generally difficult to raise ; hence the high 
rate of interest that was allowed by paiiiainent 
The argument of ‘bloated dividends’ still holds 
sway, and is even now a sore point with eon- 
sumers ; but these are relics of the past, ami are i ■ 
practically not the happy experience of share- 
holders of to-day, whose holdings have been mostly 
aecpiired at market prices, and consequently . do 
not realise the high rate of interest they boar 
upon tbeir face. This rate is undoubtedly high 
when viewed in the liglit of present experience'; , 
but all honour must be accorded to tbe pioneers,::/. 
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tliis iudiLstry ^YllO risked ilieir money in i\ 
iloubtlul veiitiive^ the grand success and brilliaut 
difcuro of wliicli nobody could ibresee, and we 
should not grudge tlieiii their good ibrtuiie. 
Many coiieerus groan almost under the weight ol a 
■comparatively heavy capital charge, but that cannot 
now be helped, and we should quietly bear our 
sluire of the burden (if it can be so called in the light 
<)f what follows), that of our predecessors having 
been a aiaturul anxiety as to their investment. 

Oonstituled by act of parliament as a rule, a 
■gas company is contined within limits not gener- 
iilly understood nor recognised. It may pay its 
statutory dividends, but the price of the com- 
modity to be charged to the consumer must not 
trespass beyond a certain point. After paying its 
full dividends, keeping the works in good order 
and repair, and setting aside gradually a reserve 
fund, all further profits must go to reduce the 
price of gas. Quality is also determined, a peually 

■ being’ sometimes attached for defect therein. As 
ii rule an aggregate amount, eipud to ten per 
cent, only on the prescribed ca])ital, can be 
retained out of profits to form the reserve fund 
and that fund dm only be called upon foi' certain 
^^peeific purposes. Also, generally no depreciation 
fund is permitted; so that quality is deiined, 
and dividend and reserve fund are absulutel;} 
restricted — everything, in fact, being regulated to 
the ultimate advantage of the consumers. 

.It will thus be seen tlnit consumers have u 
direct, and by no means iusignificaiit, interest in 
a gas company. Thirty years ago tlie price 
charged for gas may luu'e been ten shillings per 
1000 cubic feet ; whereas it is now possibly only 
three skillings and sixpence to two shillings ; in 
large, thickly-populated towns even less, according 
to the district. This lueaus that, comparatively, 
consumers are obtaining nowadays for the same 
quantity of light practically a dividend equal to 
a high rate of interest on the amount of their 
annual accounts, with no more serituis capital 
outlay than the cost of hit Lugs ; or ure able for 
the same money to have a ligliting capacity for 
their pivnuises two or three times greater than 
formerly. The greater the coiisuniption of the 
district, the more economically is gus produced ; 
' and the surplus protit thereby realised belongs, 
A'Uot to the 'Shareholders, but to the consumers. 
Sometimes a sliding-scale is in operation, whereby 
the shareholders get so much increased or de- 

■ wased ' percentage of dividend, according as the 
' price of gas is lowered or raised he 3 mnd a certain 
, fixed ' standard* But, generally speaking, the con- 
sumers of to-day have obtained all the innumerable 
ad vantages of economy of marnifacture, of greater 

' eeienCe and skill, of the introduction of niachinery, 
/and of cheap coal that have for many years been 
/ in 'evidence f, so that. almost without exception the 
' price of gas, everywhere is at the lowest point it 
hp ever reached, ia consideration which is, entirely 
Jhi- the comnmers* interest' Thus> whilst the gas 


industry is decriel as a Anouopvdy' — which 
means, in uthei* words, that the sharehuidvrs have 
obtained all that was legally due to them, and 
notliing more — cuusuiuers have year after year 
reaped all the benclits of cheaper producthui, and 
are therefore to all intents and purposes partners 
in the concern, participating largely in its pro- 
gressive prosperity. 

Moreover, wliut has the lYoIsbach incandescent 
system dune for the consumer ‘i The write/s 
experience is, that one such burner dues the 
duty of three ordinary burners ; and as it con- 
sumes so much less gas than one ordiriaiy burner 
as, with a certain, amount of care, will pay tiie 
annual cost of renewals of mantles and cliimneys, 
it follow.^ that the same amount of light may be 
obtained therewith at one-third the cost of former 
years. The tearc' referred to consists principally 
in tlie manner in which the mantle is at first 
fixed, and u little personal attention thereto will 
be found to pay best generall3^ 

In connection with such economy of lighting 
us is claimed b}" the above system, and having 
regard to the competition of the electric light, it 
may be pertinently asked how, in tlie extensivi^ 
adoption of both these systems which undoubtedly 
obtains — the iirst reducing, and the second sub- 
stituting, consumption of gas — gas-works go on 
prospering and increasing their productiun, as 
seems to be the case. There is little doubt that 
in a well-regulated household — and such, let us 
hope, are in the majority — the chief allots an 
much annual Income to the gas bill ; and when 
that is found to be on a moderate, and perhaps 
decreasing scale, then is considered a fitting time 
to put up a heating or to introduce a cooking 
stove. So the consumption of gas is kept at its 
normal quantity, or is even allowed, on account 
of these facilities which economise in other direc- 
tions, to exceed that ; but the bill, owing to ct)n- 
tinned reductions in price, remains practically the. 
same. Undoubtedly a heating or cooking stove, 
when well is very clean, serviceable, and 

economical, provided it is nut allowed to be used 
wastefully. 

The gas-man, whether director, manager, col- 
lector, or what not, must have a very broad back, 
and be prepared with equanimity to be termed 
liar, thief, rogue, or such-like ; he is fairer game 
tlian almost any other, and is ‘shot at^ witliuiit 
mercy or compunction all round. The director 
is generally considered to be one who has little 
to do, and gets well paid for doing the same as 
badly as it can be done. He seems to delight 
in causing the gx^eatest amount of exas 2 >eration to 
a wide circle ; it is his business almost to defraud 
the public in as legal a manner as possible, and 
to carry out that policy of ‘grasifing rjqmcity 
and extortion’ with which all gas companies are 
credited. He has even been accused of supplying 
better gas to his own house than to adjacent 
premises. , The manager, who is ako usually 
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tingilUicr, is the iiidiviiluiil who invaviably makes a 
had article, and sits comi'ortahly in his uliice, or 
perhaps on the top of the ^foveriior — nut the chair- 
man, by the way, but the iiistruiueiit for regulat- 
ing pressure throughout the district — driving gas 
(lirough the meters attached to the houses in his 
domain whether consumers are willingly utilising 
it or not His one other duty perhaps is to see 
that the quarterly bills are made out suiiiciciitly 
large from figures mysteriously supplied .by the 
myrmidons sent abroad to read, the meter indices. 

If it is possible for the average gas-consiiiner to 
believe one of the above-mentioned public (but 
hitherto unpunished) criminals, let me state brielly 
what are the true facts in connection with these 
n me* h -despised, wholly-uiiappa-eciated public ser- 
vants. The director alwayvS stands immediately 
between two fires — the shareholders on one side, 
and the consumers on the other. Elected by the 
former, who live perhaps mostly miles away from 
the district, he is expected regularly to furnish 
the full statutory dividend, to see that the works 
are kept in good order, and to provide a decent 
annual statement. So long us these matters are 
right the shareholders are satisfied. Directors 
must necessarily consider shareholders’ claims first 
and foremost, as required by act of parliament, 
i)ther things being eipial, and because they are 
their ufiicers. But, on the other hand, directors 
must, and do, carefully consider the consumers’ 
interests. They must be shareholders theiUvSelves, 
and most frequently they are consumers also in 
the same district ; so that from a purely personal 
point of view they are directly interested both 
ways. They do strive from various motives, and 
ill divers ways, to keep down the price of gas. 
'When a reduction (say of threepence) is made, they 
get no thanks ; the concession is swallowed as a 
thing that ought to be, or rather ought to have 
occurred long ago ; but let lliein raise the price 
by so little as a penny, and at once there is a howl 
of execration from all sides, no matter wluit the 
circumstances may be that caiuse the necessity 
for this unhappy incident. Gas never is too 
■cheap anywhere ; if it were given free of cost, 
it would always be at least bad. The excess 
profits over the dividend of any year belong by 
right to the consumers, and must be utilised 
when sufficiently ample to reduce price ; and 
directors do think a lot of those j^rofits, super- 
fluous as to dividend, in connection with the 
-consumers. A reduction of a penny in price 
seems, and is generally considered by the public, 
to be a trivial thing; its real value should, liow- 
•ever, be c.stimated by the wrath and indignation 
with which an increase of a similar amount is 
received. Also, it is not remembered that such 
reductions, following one another year after year, 
amount to a respectable item in the course of a few 
years ; nor that reductions have been for a long 
. time tlie rtile, whilst increase has been very 
■exceptibuah \ , - ‘ 


The above remarks concerning the director 
will apply also to the manager; if there is any 
dilfereiice, it can only be to emphasise them in 
the latter case. Tlie director may be waylaid 
and brow-hcateii, hut how miieli more the poor 
manager ! Whilst bearing the burden and heat 
of the day in eoniiectioii with his particular pro- 
fession, he lias to listen with patience and for- 
bearance to the individual complaints of all those 
ills with which gas aiiparently is afflicted, at 
least in the opinion of a certain number of 
people. This is no light task, for with many it is 
impossible to argue. You may explain that the 
fault may not be altogether iii the gas itself, but 
^Yith some degree of probability in connection 
with fittings or burners, but in vain; the gas 
is abominable, and the way it runs through the ; 
meter is a deep mystery! My opinion of the gas 
manager is briefly this ; however small the works 
may be, he must understand his business, must 
have had therein a certain amount of experience. 
Beyond these qualifications, you will frequently 
find him intelligent, sometimes even clever and 
ingenious, enthusiastic in his duties, genertally on 
the lookout for some improvement* in tlie details 
uf his work ; and if he does not sympathise with 
Ills customers in their troubles and help them in 
their gassy difficulties, such an one may be coin 
sidered generally an unsuccessful man. This is 
particularly the case with cumpuiiies; wdien cor- 
I'joratious own the \vorks, all the officials are more 
inde|)endent in every w*ay. 

It is the best policy of directors to order, and 
of managers to make, gas good in quality, not 
only as i*egards illuminating pon’er, bat also in 
2:)oiiit of purity ; and this is usually tlie policy 
adopted. If the quality varies by two and a half 
per cent — which may be taken to mean half a 
candle, an almost extreme variation— it is sure 
to be heard of at the works. Many things inay 
cause unintentional deviation from routine,, sue! i y; 
as unexpected sudden demand from one cause or 
another. But complaints of ‘bad gas^ nearly 
ahvays arise from defective fittings or worn-out 
burners. Burners require changing oceasioually ; 
new ones should be obtained from the gas office.’ 
The truth of this remark may be verified by 
visiting a few houses on the Biuue night in the 
same district, or sometimes even by examining in 
one’s own house the gas in different rooms ; a 
variation will almost certainly he discovered more 
or less pronounced, which can only he accomited 
for us has been suggested, for it is the same gas, 
but it is evidently not obtaining the same equal, 
chance everywhere. Many companies by their, 
special act arc allowed to supply gas at as low 
quality as fourteen or fifteen caudles, whereas in 
order to meet the requirements of their district 
they actually make their gas up to eighteen or 
nineteen candles. For this they get no credit ;' 
■but as a matter of fact each candle extra costs 
from a penny to three-halfpence, according to 
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lociilifey, so that many companies could ’'reduce 
price’ by sixpence by adhering strictly to the 
letter of their constitution. A gas richer than 
eighteen candles is mniecessary, and unless such is 
used .through special burners there is much waste 
with it, anti coiisecpient loss to the consumer. 

‘Dear gas^ is a clironic complaint. A scattered 
country district, witli miles of only partially 
productive mains, is inconsiderately i)resiimed by 
many to be in the same position to obtain gas 
from its local works as a town with its streets 
of closely - built houses, shops, workshops, &c. 
One hears regularly the pathetic lament that in 
the country gas is three shillings and sixpence, 
whereas in the adjacent town it is only two shil- 
lings and sixpence. Comparatively the former price 
may be much the cheaper, if due regard is giv^en 
to the ditYering circumstances of the two cases. 

The meter is a thing that no gas-consumer 
can understand, except when the bill is smaller 
than anticipated, owing perhaps to difference of 
weather, which is an important factor in the 
case. If tlm bill is larger tlian usual, (.he gas 
has certainly not been used, and something must 
be wrong witlv tlie meter ! From the eominenee- 
ment of housekeeping, when the writer had no 
direct interest in gas matters beyond a consumer’s, 
the following idau was adopted, and has since 
been carried out methodically : every week the 
meter index has been read and noted, and the 
weekly variations have been weighed up and 
accounted for. That cannot be accomplished at 
the end of the quarter, for one cannot remember 
the weather variations, the difYereiices in the 
days’ shades of light, or perhaps the diuner- 
]>avties, and so forth, any of whicii make a lot 
(^f diflereuce between one corresponding quarter 
and another. During all this lime not one single 
error has been discovered in the accounts. Much 
waste occurs in the household unless a certain 
amount of care is exercised ; servants will leave 
too much gas turned on when it is not reqnireil, 
and in their rooms they are generally reckless 
and extravagant with gas, especially if no notice 
is taken of the matter by the mistress. The gas 
bill is like the proverbial red rag in front of a 
bull : it never satisiies the average consumer as 
.to its accuracy, and the moment of its arrival 
frequently disturbs the domestic peace. The writer 
can only repeat in its favour that he never at 
any time found an error in his accounts. Meters 
are wonderful but reliable machines, that do 
theit Work on the whole in a fair and honest 
way ; if they are considered to be out of order, 
tli^ eomiuner can have them tested free of 
cKiirge when discovered to be erratic. 

The .discount system is iu vogue in some 
places, and is generally successful, but occasion- 
ally generates discontent among the few who by 
tlielr own carelessness miss getting it. If the 
: Account' k : paid by i(t certatn date, so much dis- 
■ count is allowed therefroiUi. The date must be 


strictly adhered to, in cuunuon faiiaiess to the 
majority who take the trouble pay in time. 
It is usually attributed to the company, when 
they refuse to accept any excuse from a de- 
linquent, that they are xmbusiness-like — whereas 
the boot is really on the other leg — and that they 
are advantaging themselves pecuniarily by their 
sharp practice ; when, as a matter of fact, all dis- 
counts so forfeited may be practically considered 
as items wliicdi go to assist a future reduction 
iu price. The system involves no more incon- 
venience to consumers than the call of a collector, 
perhaps several times repeated, was wont to do ; 
and is a matter of great economy to the com- 
pany, again to the interest of consumers, to whom 
it means perhaps a reduction of a penny iu the 
price of gas by the saving effected. 

Little need be said here as to the competition 
of electricity with gas. Experience has proved 
it as a fact, whatever may ho the reason lliere- 
for, that wherever electricity has been introduced, 
gas consumption has increased rapidly. Gas 
remains the econoiuical light of the country, for 
unquestionably it is much cheaper than cdectricity 
so far, even when all the advantages claimed foi* 
the latter are taken into account ; whilst electricity 
may be viewed sometimes as a great convenience, 
yet always as a luxury. There is undoubtedly 
room for both in the world, and the competition 
between them is a healthy one. It is an interest- 
ing struggle between the.se two great producers 
of arlilicial liglit, and the issue i.s by no means 
yet narrowed down to tlie question of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. So far, where both come into 
direct competition, there is simply a matter of 
choice between tbe two, each perhaps possessing 
distinct advantages for individual preference ; at 
least the general or final result must be univer- 
sally beneficial. Electricity has probably the 
largest area for experimental research and im- 
provement. 

On the whole, it may be claimed for gas 
companies that for very many years they have 
supplied a necessity of the times ; that they hav(' 
been good and useful imblic servants ; and that 
they have done, and are doing, their duty by 
their customers, just a.s jnuch as by their 
shareholders. Ami the point most desirable to 
emphasise is, that they are well-regulated, pro- 
gressive commercial euteiqudses, directed and 
managed on sound business principles, not alto- 
gether nor exclusively in the interests of share- 
holders, as the idea so generally seems to be, 
but to a very appreciable extent with regard 
to the interests and fox* the benefit of tlieir 
customers. In short, gas companies to-day are 
not the ‘absolute and perpetual monopolies^ of 
bygone years, if only for the weighty reason 
that the total economies that have brought the 
price of gas everywhere down to its present low 
point have been thereby appropriated absolutely 
by the consumers. 
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THE STORY OF A BURNS FIND. 

By the Author of The, Book-himter in London, 



COMPAEATIVELY recent article in 
Chcmiherds Journal on ^ The Provi- 
dence of Book-hunters ^ has induced 
me to put on paper one of the 
most singular bits of luck whicli 
€*ver came in the way of either 
bookseller or collector. The story dates buck 
some years j but as it is now recorded for the 
first time it is none the less fresh. 

All the world knows that chief amongst Burns’s 
friends during the early portion of his residence 
at Dumfiies were Mr and Mi's EiddelL Those 
who will turn to the second edition (1813) of 
Croinek’s Eeliques of Bohert Burns, page 188, will 
find this paragrapli : ‘The chief part of the fol- 
lowing remai’ks on Scottish Songs and Ballads 
exists in the handwriting of Robert Burns, in an 
interleaved copy, in four volumes Bvo, of John- 
son’s Scots Musical Museum. Tliey were written 
by the Poet for Capt. Riddell of Gleiiriddell, 
whose autograph tlie volumes bear. These valu- 
able volumes were left by Mrs .Riddell to her 
niece, Miss Eliza Bayley (whose autograjih the 
volumes also hear), of Manchester, by wliose kind- 
ness the editor is enabled to give to the Public 
transcripts of this amusing and misccdlaneous col- 
lection.’ 

The history, therefore, of The Scots Musical 
Museum, interleaved, and with upwards of one 
hinidred and forty interesting notes in the hand- 
writing of the poet Robert Burns, is clear and 
distinct up to the time of Cromek’s edition of 
1813. For over half - a - century nothing more 
apparently was heard of these ‘relicjues/ Miss 
Bayley died in due course, and bequeathed them 
to a friend, at whose death they were again 
inherited by a lady, who, knowing nothing what- 
ever of their value and interest, called in a well- 
known second-hand bookseller, Mr John Balkeid, 
then of Orange Street, Red Lion Square (but 
now of Olaphain Road), London. These volumes, 
along with an autograjih presentation copy of Burns’s 
poems (Edinburgh, 1793) and much other miscellane- 
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ous matter, were olfei'cd to Mr Balkeid at a small 
figure, and, afe that jirice, cleared without more* 
than a mere passing exaniiiiatiou. Previous to- 
this, a quantity of manuscripts, pamplilets, and 
so forth, inherited from the same source, had* 
been destroyed, and the astonishing fact is that 
the Musiced Muscmii did not share the same* 
fate. ■ . . . 

The books wore duly conveyed to Orange Street,, 
and some days elapsed before they were examiinul 
for catalogue purpose.?. In the meantime a very 
smart bookseller called, and, in grubbing about, 
picked up the Musiad Museum. He glanced over 
it first casually, and then carefully, and demanded : 

‘ How much do you want .for this ? ’ ‘ Five pouinlR,’ 
was the random answer of the owner, who loved 
not the rival tradesman. ‘ I will give you three 
pounds,’ was the immediate oiler, which Mr Balkeid 
promptly refused. The smart bookseller left, tlie 
shop, only to return the following day vrith a five- 
pound note and a demand for the books. It 
was too late ; for the owner’s curiosity had been 
excited, and a very brief examination showed him. 
the extraordinary interest of his purchase. The- 
price suddenly went up to a huudrad and ten 
guineas. The smart man left without the books, 
but with the firm conviction, which he did Xiot 
hesitate to express, that the other man was mad. 

In the next Balkeid catalogue, No. 51, these 
Burns ‘ reliques ’ make a good show, the description 
occupying two pages, and include a number of 
articles which had no connection with the poet, 
hut only wdtli his friends the Riddells, Tlie 
catalogues were duly posted, the country ones 
first, and the town ones a clay later, as is the 
custom. Within forty-eight hours there came up 
to London a well-knowui provincial bookseller, who 
demanded the little collection for ready cubIi at 
ninety pounds. This offer was refused, and the 
disappointed bibliopole loft tbe shop with Ins- 
money in his pocket, and perhaps, like tbe former 
bookseller, xvith the convictian in his soul that 
the London man was stark, staring mad, 
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During the bartering, an old customer, wlio 
liad missed the new catalogue, Iiacl be(ni quietly 
* browsing’ amongst tlie books in tlie shop; and 
when the provincial gentleman left, he asked 
permission to see the collection. The request 
was of course immediately granted, to be fol- 
lowed almost as quickly by the purchase and the 
conveyance of the collection away in a cab to 
Ills residence in Barnsbiiry, where it now is. 

Of course, the provincial bookseller again turned 
lip a few houns later, prepared to give the 
full catalogue price ; but I will mercifully 
draw a veil over his consternation when he 
discovered that the collection had not only been 
sold, but actually removed. The ^moraP of this 
little story is fairly obvious ; for here were two 
exceptionally smart booksellers who overreached 
themselves, each in turn offering wliat both must 
have known was an inadequate amount for what 
Allan Guriningham truly describes as * precious 
volumes.’ 

' The Scots M’usical Museum, 4iumbly dedicated 
to the Catch Club, instituted at Edinbiirglj, June 
1771, by James Johnson,’ is, it need liardly be 
said, the gem , of the collection, whicli alto- 
gether comprises fourteen volumes. The copy of 
tlie Poems already mentioned is also unique in 
its way, and the absence of Beiigo’s portr^iit is 
more than compensated fur by the presence, of 
the following characteristic note in Burns’s auto- 


pa.ssed that bourne whence no traveller returns, 
sliould these volumes survive us, I wisli tlie future 
Header of this Page to be informed that thtw 
were tlie pledge of a Fiiendship, arilent and 
grateful on my part a.s it was kind and geiierou.s 
on yours— That Enjoyment may rmirk your days 
and Pleasure number your ^niars, is the earnest 
pra 3 'er of, my dr. sir, your mucli indebted Friend, 
Thic Adtf-tor.’ Tlie letter i.s not dated ; and it is 
curious to note in this coniieetioii tliat wlien a 
short lime before liLs death (which occurred rm 
July 21, 179G), tlie poet went to Brow, a seusii.le 
village on the Sulway, where Mrs HuldMl was 
then residing in ill-hculth, his greeting was, 
AYell, madam, have you any commands for the 
other world ?’ 

The other volumes in tliis collection comprise 
An Album for 179 f selected for Eolierfc Eiddell 
of Glenriddell, by his friends at Manchester, 
in MS. ; Allan Eamsay’s Poems (1701), wit.h the 
signatures of Eoberfc Eiddell and Elim Bayley ; 
Bosweirs Life of Johnson (17.01) j Cordiner’s AntL 
qnifies and Bcemerij of tltc. North of Scotland (1780) ; 
a volume of mis(?ellanies, including article.^ 
written hy Eobtart Eiddell ; and a folio volume 
of music, partly written and partly printed — 
altogetlier as choice a collection as a book-luinte?* 
could hope to liieet with oven in his wildcKst 
dreams ! 
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CHAinitlR XV.— THE FIRST JtOXRAY OF MARCH. 






^ICOL wakened me before dawn, and 
I made haste to get read)". I 
looked to sec that my sword was 
ill fit condition, for it was a stout 
cut-aud-tlirust blade of the kind 
which speedily takes the rust. 
.Tlien, .having taken a drauglit of strong ale to 
brace my nerves for the encounter, I left tlje 
house and set off with my servant for the college 
gardens. 

.. ■ How, from the college gardens there stretches 
down to the great canal a most beautiful pleas- 
auaice, all set with liower-beds and fountains. 
Beyond this, again, is a more nigged land, a 
■grove with great patches of grass in it, and here 
it was that gentlemen of the Scots regiment were 
wont td; settle their differences. 

I cipimofe tell' how I felt as I walked through 
the cool moniing air among the young herbs and 
trees, which .still bore the dew upon them. It 
minded me so keenly of‘ the mornings at home 
in Tweeddale, when 1. was used to rise before 
(iaylighfc Jmd go far up Tweed with my rod, and 

of ti'oul Now ' I was bound on a different errand. 


It was even possible that I might see my own 
land no more. But tins thought I dismissed as 
unworthy of one wlio would be thought a 
cavalier- 

In time ive came to tlie spot which the others 
had fixed on. Tliere I found any man already 
waiting me; my cousin stripped to his sliirt and 
small-clothes, ivith his blade glimmering as In* 
felt its edge ; his companions inullied up in heavy 
cloaks and keeping guard over Gilbert’s stripped 
garments. Tiiey greeted me shortly as I came 
up ; so without more ado I took off my coat and 
vest, and gave them into my servant’s keeping. 
Then, going up to my opponent, I took Iris 
hand. 

‘Let there be no malice between iirs, Gilbert,’ 
said L ‘I was rash maybe, but I am here to 
give account of my rashness.’ 

‘Bo bo it, cousin,’ he said, as he took my hand 
coldly. 

We both stepped back a pace and crossed 
swords, and in a trice we had fallen to. 

My first thought, and I am not ashamed to 
confess it, when I felt my steel meet the steel of 
iiiy foe, was, one of arrant and. timmltuous fear. 


■ ’■ 
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I liad never before crossed swords with any one 
ill 1.1 end! y hatred ; and in my case the thing was 
the harder, for the feeling against my cousin was 
not so violent a passion as to make me heedless 
of aught else. But now a feeling which I had 
not reckoned with crime to oppress me — the fear 
of death. Had my wits been more about me I 
might have reflected that my cousin was too good 
a swordsman to kill me and lay himself open to 
maiyy penalties. But my mind was in such a 
confusion that I could think of naught but an 
overwhelming danger. 

Howbeit in a little this fit passed, and once 
more I was myself. Gilbert, for w’hat reason I 
know not, fenced swiftly and violently. Blow 
came upon blow' till I scarce could, keep my 
breath. I fell at once upon the defensive, and 
liazarded never a cut, hut set all my powers to 
preserving my skin. And in truth this was no 
easy task, for he had acquired a villainous trick 
of passing suddenly iroin the leg-cut to the head- 
stroke, so that more than once I came not up to 
guard in time and had his sword almost among 
my liair. 1 could not guess wdiat he meant by 
this strategy, for I had ever belicived that a man 
who began in a liotdlt ended in a languor. He 
sought, I doubt not, to speedily put an end to 
tlie encounter by putting forth his greater 
strength, hoping to beat down my guard or 
bewilder me with the multiplicity of his 
flourishes. 

Now, this conduct of my op])oiieiit had an (dlect 
the very counter of what he proposed, I became 
completely at my ease ; indeed I swear I never 
felt more cool in my life. This has ever been 
the W’ay with me, for I have always been at my 
best ill the eA'tremest perils. Oftentimes, -when 
things went very sore with me, I was at a loss 
and saw no wn^^ of escape ; but lot them get a 
little worse and I w-as ready to moet them. Su 
now I ivas ou the watcli tu frusi.i’ate every move- 
ment ; anti since no man can light inpidly and 
fight well, I kept him at bay till he deemed it 
prudent to give up this method. 

But now, w'hon he came down to slow', skilful 
fence, I found my real danger. We were well- 
matched, althougli I was something lighter, he 
somewdiat stronger in the arm and firmer in the 
body ; but taking us all in all we w’ero as nearly 
equal a pair as might be. And now there was 
an utter silence ; even the birds on the trees 
seemed to have ceased. The others no longer 
talked. The sharp clatter and ring of the sword.s 
had gone, and in its place was a deadly sicish-swuh, 
which every man who has heard it dreads, for it 
means that eacli stroke grazes the vitals. I would 
have given much in that hour for another inch to 
my arm. I put forth all my skill of fence. All 
that I had learned from Tam Todd, all that I had 
found out .by my own wdts, was present- to me ; 
hut, try as [ would, and I warrant you I tried 
my utmost, .1 could not overreach my opponent. 


Yet I fenced steadily, and, if I made no progress, 

I did not yield my ground . 

With Gilbert the case ivas otherwise. His play 
w'as the most brilliant I liad ever seen, full of 
fantastic feints and flourishes suc].i as is tlie 
French fashion. But I could not think that a 
ma.n could last for ever in this style, since for 
one stroke of my arm there %vere two of his, and 
much leaping from place to place. But beyond 
doulit he pressed me close. Again and again I 
felt his steel slipping under my guard, and it 
was only by a violent parry that I escaped. One 
stroke liad cut open my sleeve and grazed my 
arm, Imt bejmnd this no one of us had suffered 
Inu't. 

But soon a thing 'which I had scarcely fore- 
seen began to daunt me. I was placed facing 
the east, and the rising sun began to catch my 
eyes. The ground was iny owm choosing, so my ill- 
luck w’as my own and no fault of Gilbert’s. But 
it soon began to interfere lieavily with my play. 
I could only staiul on guard. I dared not risk a 
bold stroke, lesf, my eyes being dazzled by the 
light, I should miscalculate the distance. I own 
I began to feed a spasm of fear. Jloro than one 
of luy opponent’s strokes came 'witliin perilous 
nearness. The ground, too, W’as not firm, ami my 
foot fdid once and again when T tried to advance. 
To add to it all, there 'was Gilbert’s face above the 
point of the swords, cold, scornful, and tiiinn pliant. 
I began to feel incredibly weak about tlie small 
of the back ; and I suppose my arm must have, 
wavered, for in guarding a shoulder-cut T dropped 
my point, and my enemy’s blade scratched my 
left arm just above the elbow. I staggered back 
with the shock of the l.do'w, and my cousin had 
a moment’s breathiiig-spacc. I was so obviously 
the loser in the game that Gilbert grew merry 
at my expense. - 

AYcll, -Toll 11,’ lie cried, Gloes’t hurt thee 2 My 
arm is somcwliat rougher than Marjory’s,’ 

Til ere seems little enough in tlie 'avoids, yet I 
cannot tell how that taunt angered me. In tlui 
mouth of another I had not minded it, but J 
hud a way of growing hot wdienever I thought 
of my cousin and my lady in -the same minute 
of time. It called to my iiiiiul a flood of bitter 
memories. In this encounter, at any rate, it -was 
the saving of me; Once more I rvas myself, and 
now I had that overmastering passionate hate 
which I lacked before. When I crossed swords 
again I felt no doubt of tlio issue, and desired 
only to hasten it. He, on his part, must have 
seen something in my eyes 'which he did not like, 
for he ceased his flourishes and fell on defence. 

Then it was that the I’eal combat of the day 
commenced. Befox’e it had been little more than 
a trial of skill, now it was a deadly and deter- 
mined battle. In my state of mind I vroiild hav^ 
killed my f.oe with a light heart, liorvever mucli. 
I might have sorrow'ed .for it after. And now ho, 
began to see the folly of his conduct in the fore- 
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part of the fight. I was still fresli and stout of 
arm ; he was a little weary and Iiis self-confid- 
ence a little gone. 

Heaven^ Gilbert, you will eat your words/ 
I, cried, aiid had at luin wdth might and main. 

I fenced as I had never fenced before ; not 
rashly, but 2>ersistently, fiercely, cnmiingly. 
Every attempt of his I met and foiled. Again 
and again I was within an ace of putting an end 
to the thing but for some trifling obstacle which 
liiiidered me. He now fought sullenly, with fear 
in his eyes, for he Icnew not what I purposed 
concerning liirn. I warrant he rued his taunt a 
hundred times in these brief minutes. 

At last my oj)portumty came. He made a 
desperate lunge forward, swung half-round, and 
exposed his right arm. I thrust skilfully and 
true. Straight tbrongb cloth and skin went my 
blade, and almost ere I knew I bad spitted him 
dean . through the arm just above the elbow. 
The sword clroi’iped from Ids lielpless hand. 

I had t^ut forth too much strength ; for, as lie 
stumbled back with the shock of the wound, I 
could not check my course, but staggered heavily 
against him, «and together we rolled on tlie 
aground.: 

In a second I was on my feet and had ilrawn 
out my weapon. With lowered point I awaited 
his rising, for ho was now powerless to continue 
the combat 

‘Well/ said I, ‘have you had satisfaction'?^ 

He roso to Ids feet with an ugly smile. 
‘Bufficient for the present, cousin John/ said he. 
‘I own you have got the better of me this time. 
—Hi, Steiflien, will you lend me a kereldef to 
bind this cursed wound 

One of bis com^ianions came uji and saw to his 
wants, I made to go awa}^, for there was no 
further need of my presence, but my cousin 
called me hack. 

‘Farewell, John/ he said. ‘Let us not part in 
anger, as before. Parting in anger, they say, 
means meeting in friendship. And, Taith, I 
would rather part from 3^011 in all love and meet 
you next in wrath.* 

‘Farewell/ I said carelessly as I departed, 
though I was amazed to hear a man with a 
pierced arm speak so lightly ; courage was not a 
qualit}^ which my cousin had to seek. So I left 
him ill high good-humour with myself, much pleased 
at my own 2iro\vess, and sensible that all imme- 
diate annoyanee from that quarter was at an end. 

! Little man knows what God hath prepared for 
him. . Had it not been for his defeat, Gilbert had 
Holland, and niy greater misfortunes Jiad 
htvfer happened. And yet at that hour I re- 
joiced -that I had rid myself of a torment. 

HIM was awaiting me, and soon I was arrayed 
in my coat bnce more^ for the air *was shrewdly 
cold, Mj - servant ,,wto pale- as I had never seen 
’hhn'befor^ and it was clear that he had watched 
the Combat with much foreboding. 


‘Eb, Maister John/ he cried, ‘juAre a braw 
fechter. I never likit ve half as weel. I tlujcht 
a* was ower whiles, but ye cam* to yoiirsid’ as 
sju'ig as a wull-eat l^elre inayl)e a wee thing 
weak i’ the heid-cnts, thougli/ be added, ‘Ifll Ime 
to see to It*.s no* what ye miclit ea* ]>rolil,- 
able to be aye proddin* a man in tbe wame, for 
ye may prick him a* ower and him no’ muelde 
the wmir. But a guid cdeavin* slash on the hams 
is inaist judeecious. It wad kill a stirk.* 

It was still earl3% and we had breakfasted 
sparely, so we sought a tavern of good rejmte, 
‘The Three Crows/ and made a hearty meal. 
I was so mightily qileased witb my victoiy, like a 
child witb its toy, that I held 1113" Head a full 
inch liigber, and would yield the causeway to m> 
mam I do believe if M, Balagny or the great 
Lord Herbert had challenged me I .sliould not 
have refused. 

Some three days later I bad sure tidings that 
my cousin bad sailed for Leith, and was thought 
to have no design of returning. 


CX^APTKB XVI. — SPENT) MV -I>AYB IX IT>I,EXESS. 

]i).fMEIt came on the heels of spring, 
and the little strip of garden below my 
windows grew gay as tlie frock of a 
burgher’s wife on a Sunday. Thei-e 
w'ere great lines of tulips, puiqde and red and 
yellow, staUih^ as kings, erect as a line of soldiers, 
wliicli extended down the long border nigh to 
the edge of the water. The lawn was green and 
well-trimmed, and .shaded by the ovdeiLv trees. 
It was pleasant to sit here in the evenings, when 
Nicol would bring out the supper-table to the 
grass, and xve would drink our ale while the sun 
was making all the canal a strip of beaten golcL 
The routine of my days was as regular as clock- 
work, for it was always jmrt of my uK'tljod to 
apportion iny day equally among m3' duties. Tn 
the morning immediately upon rising T went to 
Dklaster Saiidvoort’s lecture on the Latin tongue. 
Then I brolce my fast in tbe little tavern, ‘Tin* 
Gray Goose/ jns|:. at the south entrance to the 
college. It wa.s a clean, welbfltted place, wbei'e 
were found the fattest landlord and the best ale in 
Holland. Then at the hour of ten in the forenoon 
I went to li.sten to the eloquence of Master 
Quelliiius. Having returned thence to my lodging, 
I was wont to spend the time till dinner in study, 
thereafter I walked in the town, or resorted to 
the houses of m3' friends, or read in the garden 
till maybe four o’clock, when it wits mr custom 
to go to the dwelling of Sir William Crichton 
(him whom I have sptoken of before), and there, 
in tbe company of such Scots gentlemen as pleased 
to come, to pass the time ver}'. pleasantly. From 
these meetings I had vast profit, for I learned 
something o! the conduct of affairs and the Tvays 
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of the world, in the knowledge of which 1 had 
still much to seek. 

But there were several incidents whicli befell 
during this time, and whicli served to break the 
monotony of my life, which merit the telling. 
It was one afternoon as I sat in the arbour that 
Nicol came across the green followed by an elderly 
man of grave and comely appearance, in ivhom to 
my great joy I recognised my kinsman, Gilbert Bur- 
net of Salisbury. He had alighted in Leyden that 
morning, and proposed to abide there some days. I 
would have it that he should put up at my lodgings, 
and thither he came after many entreaties. During 
his stay in the city he visited many of the 
greater folk, for his fame had already gone abroad, 
and he was welcome everywhere. He was a man 
of delightful converse ; for had he not travelled in 
inany lands and mixed with the most famous ‘i- 
He questioned me as to niy progress in letters, 
and declaretl himself more than satisfied. ‘For, 
John,' said he, ‘ I have met many who had 
greater knowledge, but none of a more refined 
taste and excellent judgment. Did you decide on 
the profession of a scholar I think I could pro- 
mise you a singular success. But indeed it is 
absurd tliink of it ; for you, as I take it, are a 
Burnet and a man of action, and one never to be 
suti-sfied with a life of study. I counsel you nut 
to tarry too long in this foreign lami, for your 
country hath sore need of men like you in her 
present distress.' Then he fell to questioning me 
as to my opinions on matters political and reli- 
gious. 1 told him that I w^as for the Church and 
the King to the death, but that I held that the 
one would be the better of a little moderation in 
its course, and that the other had fallen into in- 
different hands. I told him that it grieved my 
heart to hear of my own countrymen pursued like 
partridges on the mountains by some blackguard 
soldiers, and that when I did return, while deem- 
ing it my duty to take the part of the king in 
all things, I would also tliink it right to hinder 
to the best of my power the persecution. In this 
tnulter he applauded me. ‘What in Heaven's 
name is all this pother?' he cried. ‘Ls a man 
to suffer because be thinks one way of wor- 
shipping his God better than another? Rather 
let us rejoice when he -worships Him at all, 
whether it be at a dyke-side or in the king’s 
diapeh' And indeed in this matter he was of my 
own way of thinking. When finally he took his 
leave it was to my great regret, for I found him 
a man of kindly and sober counsels. 

The other matter whicli I think worth no^ting 
was the acquaintance I formed with a Frenchman, 
one M. de Rohaine, a gentleman of birth, who 
was in great poverty and abode in a mean street 
off the Garen Markt. The way in whicli I first 
met him was curious. I was coming home late 
one evening from Master Swinton's house, and in 
passing through a little alley which leads from 
near the college to the Garen l^farkt I was 


apprised of some disturbance by a loud noise of 
tumult. Pushing forward amid a crowd of 
apprentices and fellows of the baser .sort, I saw 
a little man, maybe a tailor or cobbler from his 
appearance, with his back against a door and sore 
pressed by three ruffians, who kept crying out 
that now they would pay him for his miserly 
ways. The mob was clearly on their side, for it 
kept applauding whenever they struck or jostled 
him. I was just in the act of going forward to 
put an end to so unequal a combat when a tall, 
grave man tlirinst himself out of the throng and 
cried out in Dutch for them to let go. They 
answered with some taunt, and almost before I 
knew he had taken two of the three, one in 
either hand, and made their heads meet with a 
sounding crack. I was hugely delighted with the 
feat, and broke forward to offer my help, for it 
soon became clear that this champion would have 
to use all his wits to get out of the place. The 
three came at him s^veariiig vehemently, and 
with evil looks in their eyes. He nodded to me 
as I took my stand at his side. 

‘ Look after the red-beard, friend,' he cried. * I 
will take the other two.' 

And then I found my hautls full indeed, for 
my opponent was tough and active, and caroil 
nothing fur the rules of honourable warfare. In 
the end, however, my training got the mastery, 
and I pinked him very prettily in the right leg, 
and so put him out of the fight. Then I hud 
time to turn to the others, and here £ found my 
new-found comrade sore bested. He had an ugly 
cut ill bis forehead, whence a trickle of blood 
crawled over his face. But his foes were in a 
worse case still; and -when word came at the 
moment that a body of the guard was coming 
they made oft* with all speetL 

The man turned and offered mo his hand. 

‘ Let me thank you, .sir, whoever you may be,' 
said he. ‘I am the Sieur de Rohaine, at your 
service.' 

‘And I am Ma.ster John Burnet of Burns in 
Scotland,’ .said I. 

‘Whatl’ he cried, ‘a Scot?' And nothing 
would serve him but that 1 must come with him 
to his lodging and join him at supper. For, as it 
seemed, he himself had jmst come from Scotland, 
and was full of memories of the land. 

From him I learned soinetliing more of the 
condition of my own land, and it was worse even 
than I had feared. M, de Rohaine had had. 
many strange adventures in it, but he seemed to 
shrink from speaking of himself and his own 
affairs. There was in bis eyes a look of fixed- 
melancholy, as of one wdio had encountered nuieh 
sorro^v in his time and had little hope for more, 
happiness in the world. Yet withal he was so 
gracious and noble in presence that I felt I was 
in the company of a man indeed. 

If I were to tell all the benefit I derived from 
this man I should fill a volume and never reach. 
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tlie end of my tale. Suffice it to say that fi'Oia him 
I learned inaiiy of the tricks of ssvord-playj so that 
soon I became as nigh perfect in the art as it was 
ever in iny power to be. I was scarce ever out of 
his company, until one day he received a letter from 
a kiusuuiu hidding him return oii urgent neces- 
sity. He made his farewells to me with great 
regret, and on parting bade me count on his aid 
if I should ever need it. From that day to tins 
I have never cast eyes on his face or heard 
tidings of him, but I bere\Yitli charge all folk of 
my family who may read this tale, if ever it be 
their foi'tuue to meet with one of his name or 
race, that they befriend him to the best of their 
power, seeing that he did much kindness to me. 

In all this time I had had many letters from 
Marjory, letters writ in a cheerful, pleasant tone, 
praying indeed for iny return, hut in no wise 
complaining of my absence. I looked eagerly for 
the coming of these letters, for my heart was ever 


at Dawyck ; and though I much enjoyed iny so- 
journing in Holland, I was yet glad tiinl willing for 
the time of departure to arrive. In January of tlui 
next year i received a bundle of news written in 
the gayest of spirits ; but after that lor three 
months and more I heard nothing. Fi'om this 
long silence I had much food for anxiety ; for 
though I wrote, I am sure, some half-dozen 
times, no reply ever came. Tlic uneasiness into 
which this put me cast BOiuething of a gloom 
over the latter part of the winter. I inYente<l a 
hundred reasons to explain it. Marjory might 
be ill ; the letters might have gone astray ; 
perhaps she had naught to tell me. But 1 eoukl 
not satisfy myself with these excuses, so I had 
e’en to wait the issue of events. 

It was not till the month of April that I had 
news from my love, and what this was I shall 
hasten to tell. 

[To be conUmted.) 
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iT a recent meeting of the Iloyai 
Colonial Institute, Earl Grey said 
he doubted whether there Avere 
many questions in the whole circle 
of politics more important at 
present than those in connection 
the extension, consolidation, and improve- 
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merit of railways in South Africa ; and a member 
of the House of. Commons present at the opening of 
. the line to Buluwayo (or Bulawayo) in November, 
a line piercing 13(30 miles into the recesses of, the 
Bark Continent, avowed that he had never 
before realised the greatness of Britain’s destiny 
in Africa. 

The success of the Cape government railways 
may be characterised as almost phenomenal, con- 
sidering that every ounce of material for the 
iron road has had to he transported 0000 miles, 
and in view of the many natural obstacles that 
have had to be overcome in the matter of 
construction. lu view of tlie vast future 
possibilities, which are being opened up, no Ie:<s 
than the present material prosperity in course 
of development, and the numbers of men who 
are attracted to the service from the mother- 
country and elsewhere, a few jottings by a 
railway - hand, avIio for thirty years past has 
made the Gape of Good Hope his home, may 
not; b'ej iininteresting or uninstructive. 
s- When ' the writer landed at Capetown in the 
year 186Si the hntire system comprised a private 
.line to Wellington, forty ffive miles in length, 
with a ^orfe ’ hraueh of eight miles to the suburb 
of Wynberg j , to-day the government has under 
^ Its Yontrci'^aiid admin iatratioii over 2000 miles, 
' ^ captW of something like twenty- 



.sterling, showing an interest - re- 
tijjon nine per cent. The small 


two millions 
turn ui; close 
and insigniiicant-iooking corrugated-iron shed 
which in the early day.s did duty as a ]Kisseiigei' 
and goods terminus in CapetoAvii has been 

supplanted by a palatial pile of buildings, forming 
one of the architectural features of the city ; 
hut every day emphasises the fact that even 
the latter is too limited, and plans are now in 
hand for A^’ery large extension. Standing on 
one of the platforms awaiting the departure of 
, the nine o’clock pm. train for tlie North, one has 
difficulty in realising that one is 0000 miles from 
tlie hub of the universe ; and, Avere it not for 
the coloured face.s, you might by no great 
effort of imagination almost fancy yourself at 
Oluiring Cross or Victoria. Tlie handsomely 
upholstered, electrically lit, and well - appointed 
saloon coaches, the travelling pust-olHce with its 
busy stall of sorters, and all the various con- 
comitants of railway economy, oaiaiot fail to 
impress the spectator, and convince him of the 
rapid march of progress in the southern hemi- 
sphere. All sorts and conditions of men are in 
evidence — black, white, and gray, Kaffirs, Malays, 
and Europeans. Paupers mingle with million- 
aires ; there are niunber.s of young fellows just 
fresh from home, full of life and vigour, bent on 
trying their luck in the domain of gold and 
diamonds ; and weary invalids searching for health, 
which they are sanguine of attaining in the 
dry, bracing uplands of the North, Night after 
night, year in and year out, there is the same 
busy scene of animation and excitement. Indeed 
the authorities, in view of the large congregation 
of idlers and loungers Ho see the train off/ have.,. 
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imposed a charge of tlireepence upon evciy 
person not an actual passenger going on to the 
platt’orm ; but even this restriction does not seem 
to diminish the ciwd. 

When one steps ashore at the commodious 
and extensive docks in Table Bay from one 
of the ‘ Castle ^ or ^ U nion ’ liners plying every 
week between England and the Capej arrange- 
ments can . be made for the through booking 
and registration of baggage to any part of 
South Africa; and the traveller, thus relieved 
of all Aforry and anxiety, can hail a hansom, 
and in live minutes be driven to the railway 
station, whence two trains a day, morning and 
evening, depart for Kimberley, Johannesburg, 
and Bulawayo, which last-named place, by 
the way, only a few years ago was the 
kraal of a merciless and bloodthirsty savage 
despot. It seems almost like a romance ; but 
there is more to follow, and many now living 
may very likely yet see the day when it 
will be possible to go by rail from Capetown to 
Cairo. 

One can travel on the Cape government 
railways either first, second, or third class ac- 
cording to the length of his purse ; third class 
is about a penny a mile, and the others in 
proportion. A reliable and experienced con- 
ductor is in attendance on each train, and 
passengers are supplied with meals on board at 
a fixed charge of half-a-crown each, and with 
light refreshments at moderate charges. To 
add to the comforts of travelling, bedding, con- 
sisting of mattress, blankets, sheet, and pillow, 
is supplied at a small extra charge ; indeed no 
trouble or expense is spared to render the 

journey as agreeable as possible. Many impi’ove- 

tnents are being made at the various 

refreshment rooms along the lines, and the 
tariff of charges is one of the subjects of 
official control, which xweveuls anything like 
fleecing. 

With so largo a mileage, and with a largo 
increase in the number of trains running, it 
cuiiuot be expected that there should be 

immunity from accidents ; but these are few 
jind far between, and the provision of the 
tablet system, which it is proposed shortly to 
bring into operation, will he an additional 
safeguard. During 1896 there were only thirty- 
four deaths from tx*am casualties, and of this 
number eight occurred to railway employes. 
A very large proportion of the line is fenced in 
on both sides, and the government offers special 
facilities to farmers living adjacent to the track 
who are desirous of having their lauds en- 
clovsed, so as to prevent their cattle straying 
and being run over and destroyed. 

Railways and public works in the Cape 
Colony constitute a ministerial cleparthient, of 
which the Hon. Sir J. Sivewright, K.G.M.G,, 
is the present commissioner; the more im- 


Miediate details of working, however, are m 
the hands of a general manager, wdio has 
held the post for about seventeen years past, 
and has aerjuitted himself in a manner satisfactory 
alike to the government and the public gener- 
ally. He is assisted by a chief traffic manager, 
engineer - in - chief, chief locomotive superin- 
tendent, and accounting officer, each head luiving 
in turn his respective staff. The heads of 
departments meet the general manager periodi- 
cally for the purposes of mutual consultation 
and advice in regard to matters affecting working 
and nKiiutenaiice. Larger questions of general 
policy are practically vested in the ministry «)f 
the day. The advantages of state as compared' 
with joint-stock railways may be open to debate ; 
but this much is certain, that the Cape railways 
are worked smoothly and efficiently ; one hears 
comparatively very little dissatisfaction, on the 
part of the public, while the linancial results are 
all that could he desired. For instance, the 
revenue which in 1887 amounted to £1, 200,000 
rose ill 1896 to i>4, 100,000. In 1887 the iiuniber 
of passengers conveyed was 2,200,000 ; in 1896 
the number was 8,000,000. The. tonnage of goods 
carried was, in 1887, 350,000 ; in 1896 it was 
1,350,000. Figures such as the.so are very striking 
as showing the wonderful increase of traffic, and 
abundantly justify the prosecution of railway 
enterprise in the cuiiiitry. 

So far as internal economy is concerned, the 
railways being owned by the government, the 
officers and employes, with the exception of 
daily -paid men, constitute part of the colonial 
civil service, and enjoy all the privileges 
attaching thereto. At the age of sixty, for instance 
(and in tlie case of engine-drivers at fifty), a man 
can retire on a pension equal to one-sixtieth of 
his salary for every year of service. For a 
lueiit of two shillings a month, every member of 
the staff, from the general manager to a. carriage- 
cleaner, can have medical attendance with medicine 
for not only himself hut his family, however 
numerous. The holiday arrangementB are also 
on a fairly liberal scale ; and if a man allows 
his aiuiual leave to accumulate he can, after a 
specified time, proceed to Europe for six months, 
tliree on full and three on half-pay. A good 
number avail themselves of this privilege, as the 
rate of salary paid is sufficient to enable those' 
of a thrifty dis]position to lay by after a few 
years’ work sufiftcient to enable them to renew, 
acquaintance with fidends and relatives in the 
old country* ,, , 

Tile education of railway children, very many 
of whom of necessity live far removed from 
the centres of civilisation, has lately received 
a good deal of attention at the hands of tire 
government, and a railway education officer ha^' 
been appointed, whose duty it is to attend to 
railway schools, reorganising where necessary 
those already in existence, and starting tesh 
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schools where praeticahlc. There in ulso a rail- 
way training-ohicej which is largely uuule use 
of by young men anxious to qualify themselves 
for appointments ; classes for the acquisition of 
shorthand and typewriting are also held. Lads 
on entering the .service I'eceive £4 a month ; 
but if they show any aptitude and ability they 
are soon pushed ahead, as, with the largely 
increasing traffic and the fre.quent opening up 
of new sections, chances of promotion are always 
occurring. At tlie same time, men from the 
mother-country with good railway experience are 
almost sure of being taken on when they apply, 
-especially in the traffic department ; and the 
writer knows many who in England or Scotland 
•received a bare pittance, but are now enjoying 
substantial salaries with the additional advantage 


of easier hour.s and speedier prospects of pro- 
motion. In this connection I cannot do better 
than conclude by quoting from ilie last report 
of the general manager : ' While good work 

is (lone in tlie training - office, it cannot be 
expected that the short training the men re- 
ceive can qualify them for all the varied work 
that railway men have to apply themselves to ; 
but the demand for men lia.s been so great 
that we have often been compelled to employ 
young men before they were duly ciuaHtieil for 
their appointments. The same ditliculty has 
been experienced in other branches of the 
service ; and it is a matter of surprise that 
the demand for men of all descriptions should 
have been so great during the last two or three 
yeurs.V 


’L I N D A. 

CHAPTER IV. — 1897 . 



(HE** new year was two mouths old, 
and the outlook at the head of the 
Bonanza was a desperate one* In 
some respects the time had passed 
more tolerably than the previous 
year, for Twilight Ben had become 
humanised, if not Christianised, and proved hiurself 
more sociable. Besides, he had fallen in love at 
second-hand with little ’Linda, and Jim wasn’t a 
bit jealous. 

‘Say, pare!,’ he w^ould observe, tilling his pipe 
and scj^uatting on his heels, with his back against 
the logs of the hut, ‘jest toot us a yarn ’bout 
this yer little schule-mariu of yourn over yaiuler 
at the spellin’-scliule in Kansas,’ 

Then Jim, nothing loth, would enthusia.stically 
sing her praises again and again. And .so passed 
many' a pleasant hour of well-earned leisure, and 
it was a better tonic to Jim than all the pbysic 
in a drug-store. 

They had, too, the satisfaction of being pretty 
certain that they had a valuable dump ready for 
cleaning-up. And yet, otherwi.se, things had gone 
badly with them. On those awful, snow - clad 
heights that liennued in the little straggling 
camp game there was practically none. Once the 
, pair, had, with the occupants of the nearest claim 
below, caught a moose and .shared the spoils, and 
twic^ Twilight Ben had sliot a fox. That was all 
'that had come in their way to swell the larder, 
^nd now starvation stared them in the face. 
Already men in the creek had diefi from hunger, 
and food was not to be had for love or gold. 
A handful of beans, a meagre chunk of rancid 
Jbaoon, audr pounds of hour were all that 

‘rfMfeedj and it .was hopeless, to expect fresh 

Ejq ond^ 


that reach them, or, as soon as the journey to 
Forty Mile City was practicable, a bare subsistence 
might perha]3s be had at an enormous price ; but, 
at the best, a couple of month.s must elap.se before 
they could hope for relief, and thei'e was barely 
provision to keep body and soul together for one 
month* 

Moodily they sat in their lonely cabin and dis- 
cussed tlie situation ; or, at lea,st, Jim discussed it, 
while his chum sat silently smoking* Walled up 
in a living grave, helpless in that dark solitude — 
helpless, and yet treading upon riches that in 
almost any other part of the tvoiid would have 
procured them every earthly comfort — it was hard 
to die* And to die, too, without another sight 
of ’Linda* It was a thousand tortures. 

‘’Linda! ’Linda! ’Linda!’ he wailed pitifully, 
and buried his face in lu.s hands. 

For five liiinutea a ghastly silence reigned in 
the hut, and neither of tlie men gave sign or 
motion. Then, knocking the ashes from his pipe, 
Twilight Ben rose to his feet, and observed in a 
casual tone ; 

‘Say, pard, this yer’s bed-rock. I calkeriate 
I Tl jest prospect round and shoot suthiii’ to make 
the pervisioms hold out a sjiell longer.’ 

Jim heard him only mechanically, and took no 
notice of him as he left the hut. The next instant 
a sharp report drove the words Iiome to his absent 
brain, and he sprang excitedly through the door 
into the open. Twilight Ben had shot something. 
Over the terrible ice-bound heights the Kortheru 
Lights flashed and flamed in the heavens, lighiLig 
up that snow-whited sepulchre with their weird, 
fitful radiance. And in the foreground, revolver 
still in hand and finger on the trigger, lay Twilight 
Ben with a bullet-hole through his chest, 

“With one bound Jim was on his knees by the 
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prostrate man’s side, bnfc lie could do no j^ood. 
Tlie life was fast oozing away. He held the dying 
man’s hand in his, and felt his grip returned with 
a feeble pressure of the horny fingers. For a 
moment the old sinner’s eyes opened, and a smile 
passed over his face — a smile that almost trans- 
formed his ugly features — as he whispered: 

* Bay, pard, I calkerhite I ’ve shot suthin’ that ’ll 
help you hold out till supplies come in. I ’m going 
— over yander now. Give my — respec’s — to — the 
— little — schule-iuarm — and—aiid ’ 

And Tv^liglit Ben had gone ‘over yander.’ 

The summer was iiearl}^ over, and the woodbine 
on the walls of the log schoolhouse at Oloville 
was beginning to turn crimson. Inside, ’Linda was 
for tlie fifth time that week giving the children 
a lesson in geography. Somehow, during the past 
two years, those children had had a lot of geography 
lessons. Say what you will to the contrary, the 
world is a big place, and there is a lot of geography 
in it. And as it is generally admitted that it is 
far better to know one branch of a science, and 
know it well, than to skip hurriedly over the 
whole superficial surface of it and understtand 
little or nothing of it at the finish, ’Linda had 
directed the attention of her y<mthful students 
towards Alaska and the neighbouring districts of 
British Colimibia ; so that, after two years of 
careful attention to that locality, they were getting 
to know it pretty well, and were nearly ready to 
turn to some other less important part of the 
globe. 

The dainty little school-marm was a trifle thinner 
than she was on that other afternoon that seemed 
so long ago ; and she was more staid. She had 
been paler, too, during those two long, weary years 
— pale with anxiety for liini who was away groping 
for gold in the iiurtliern night. But now a bright 
Hush had come back to her cheeks ever since — 
just a fortnight previously — that letter had come 
which now lay hidden away in the bosom of her 
dress, nearest to her heart, which it had instantly 
warmed into a fever of joyful expectancy. Jim 
was coming home ! There was a wistful gleam of 
hungry love in her dark-blue eyes, and little ’Linda 
looked more bewitching than ever. 

The geography lesson ended, as it usually did, 
on a now famous tributary of the river Yukon ; 
school was over for the day, and, as the children 
ruslied out of the door, a stranger who was ap- 
proaching it was all but ovenvhelmed in the 
human avalanche. For a moment the youngsters 
stopped and stared curiously at him, but it wais 
nobody they recognised, and they (|uickly sped 
away. 

The westering sun threw a long shadow on the 
schoolhouse floor as the stranger paused within 
the doorw\ay. ’Linda stopped ’with a sudden start 
in her task of gathering up the slates and exercise- 
books, and a wild hope set her heart thumping 
madly. She leaned, trembling violently, against 


a desk for support, afraid to look up lest the 
new-comer should not be him-. And still the 
stranger paused, speechless, upon the threshold. 
’Linda, with one hand pressed tightly on her 
breast, was struggling to brace herself against 
possible disappointment. At last she raised her 
eyes and turned them to’vvards the door. The 
tension of the inoment \vas over, and yet the 
reaction was cruel — terribly cruel. Her heart sank 
Avitli a sickening sensation, and ail the hot blood 
lied from her face and neck in icy streams that 
chilled her, as she found herself face to face with 
the unfamiliar and unknown. Vaguely she won- 
dered wdiat could be his business here. What did 
lie want with her ? — he, this unknown old man, 
with the white hair and the long beard streaked 
•with silver sweeping his bosom, and the big hollow 
eyes that frightened her with their hungry stare, 
and the bowed shoulders, and the sunken, haggard 
cliecks, and the pinched nose, and the starved 
cheek-bones that seemed trying to burst through 
the tight-drawn, drictl-up skin. Fora minute they 
stood looking at one another— these two. Then 
the unknown spoke, and it was in an unknown 
voice, for in a hoarse, cracked, ratt-Jing tone came 
the one word : 

‘ ’Linda ! ’ 

For a second tlie little school-marm’s heart stootl 
still, as slie gasped for breath, and her legs shook 
violently under her. 

‘’Linda— little ’Linda ! it’s me — Jim !’ he went 
on, in the same hoarse, decrepit voice, and he 
stretched out his anus entreatiiigly. 

Yet she only shruuk, shivering, from him, and 
continued to stare at him with unconcealed terror 
in her dilated eyes. 

‘Sweetheart, I guess this lies come too suddent- 
like on you, pore lamb 1’ Jim said, with something 
in his throat that broke up his words into queer 
little husky quavers. ‘You don’t jest realise yet 
tliet it ’s uuv—come back with enough gold to make 
you comfortable fur life. Yas, shore enough, it’s 
me, ’Linda— Jim — yo^r Jim!’ unci, eaiTied awiiy 
by liis emotion, he made a step towards lier. 

‘No, no!’ she cried hastily, as, fiiriging up her 
arms before her as though to ward off a dreaded 
blow, she retreated from him. ^ Don’t touch me ! 
1 can’t bear it I Go ! Leave me alone I You 
frighten me. Have mercy on me I Go away— go 
— go 1 It’s not ’my Jim — hot my Jim 1’ she wailed 
piteously. 

‘ Gosh ! ’ Jim sighed wearily to himself, as a new 
light broke cruelly upon him and froze up even" 
morsel of hope in his breast; ‘I reckon I’m 
beginning to git the hang of things. Wall, I alius 
allowed she was too good fur me, so tliet I 
couldn’t hardly ever believe she could ever be 
mine. And so I reckon I oiigUter be resigned ; 
but it’s powerful hard — po\verfiil hard. And yit 
the Lord was very good to me to give me her 
love even fur a little while. Yit it’s powerful 
hard— powerful hard. Pore little ’Linda 1 ’ , 
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With a dniicil , .stare the little, seliuol-niarm 
watched him limp slowly from the room 
without another worth bowed head 

pass the window ; and then she sank on the 
iloor, and quietly fainted away. 

Later, ^Liiula tossed restlessly upon her bed 
in the gable-room at Eben Hulcliiu’s. Mechani- 
cally she heard the clock in the parlour below 
strike ten and eleven. Her eyes ached wiili 
staring at the darkness, and yet no sleep came, 
to dose the weary eyelids. Her heart ached 
with straining for her Jim — the other Jiui — 
the one who had gone away and carried all 
her love with him ; not this Jim whom slie 
(!Ould not recognise — and yet no peace came 
to soothe the gnawing pain. And all she 
could do was to inoaii dismally : 

‘I have no Jim now. It is not onij Jim, 
JJily love is dead — dead B 

The clock in the parlour below struck twelve, 
and ^Linda sprang off the bed. If she lay 
there any longer, alone in the darkness witli 
that tormenting nightmare, slio would go mack 
' Besides, the atmosphere in the room was stifling. 
She could not ])reatlie. She moved across to 
the 'window to let in the cool night fiir ; and, 
as she drew aside the curtains and looked out,, 
a light suddenly lUckered in the darkness, and 
Went out. It iiickered agiuu and burned into 
a steady light that shone from a window ticross 
the way and a little lower down .the road. 

She watched it absently. Twice a shadow passed 

between the Hglit and the window. Then she 
recollectecL It was the schuolhouse 'window 
she was looking at, aiul somebody w-as in the 
schoolhouse 1 The door, she knew, she had 

locked. Gould bmglars luivt Bui no ; there 

was nothing of value in the ])hu‘e to tempt 

thieves. "Who else could be ihco'c at lliis time 
of night ? There was only one conclusion her 
wearied ])raiu could come to —it must he Ji — 
No, noj there was no Jim for her now' ! It 
must be the wa?i— 'the unknown Jim who had 
terriffed her so. What could lie be doing in 

the schoolhouse? 

Tim minutes dragged by slowly until half- 
an-hour had passed. And still she W'^atclied ; 
and still the ligdit streamed steadily from the 
schoolhouse window. The shallow once more 
came betwdxfc the light and the wdndow', and 
the next instant the light w'ent out. She 
strained her eyes ; but all was black, and only 
.to her quick ears came the sound of the 
' window behig geii fcly closed. Next she heard 
the sound of footsteps on the road, footstex>s 
that slowly got fainter and fainter until they: 
died away in the distance down the grade. 

Hastily dressing herself in the dark, she put 
on her ‘ htit, let herself quietly out of the 
r.hquto, mA hurried a^^ross in her slippers to 
^choolhouse. The door -was still locked. 

' With her key , she *; opened it» passed inside^ and 


iiglited the lam]>. All was as she had left it, 
save that the window was unfastened and a 
splinter had been broken from the sash where 
it had .been forced open — and— yes— there was a 
small package on her desk, tied up and addressed 
to her. The writing was terribly shaky, and 
yet there was sometlii ng of Jinfs hand in it-- 
the old Jim’s. Breathlessly «he cut the stilng, 
and tore it open, and as she did so a bundle 
of bank-notes fell upon the desk. She took no 
heed of them, for she had a letter in her IkiikI ; 
and as she read it the scales fell from* her dazed 
eyes and she saw clearly. 

The letter was sinq}!© and straiglitforwarcl. 
The writer liad not dared to use affectionate 
epithets, lest he should betray the anguish ho 
was struggling nijinfully to strangle. The letter 
simply rail : 

‘You are right I don’t blame you. 1 can 

see it all now, and for your sake I thunk Heaven 
that you found out before it was too late that 
you were not made for tlio likes of mo. 

You tried to love me I know, but you just 
couldn’t do it. It warn’t likely, I oiigiit to 

have kiiDwod that, and stood out of the way 
for some other fellow who was more your equal, 
and could have made you ha])py. 1 ’m going 
away now, so that tiie sight of me won’t ever 
pain or annoy you again. But before i start 

I have got a kind of trust to close. Afore I 

set out for Alaska, I just settled one thing in 

my miinl, and I solemnly vowed, “Cuuie rain 
or come shine, what gold the Lord puts into 
my hand this trip is ’Lindas — every cent of it.” 
You will fmd it all in this package — fortV" three 
thousand dollars I took out of the Bonanza 
and fifteen thousand I sold the claim for — in 

notes on the Union Bank, TL'iscu, for fffly-eiglit 
thousand dollars. There was a matter of a few 
odd dollars besides that I have taken the liberty 
of keeping for present expenses until I get a 

job, kianving that you would not grudge them 
me. When you read this L shall be far away. 
Try to think kindly of me sometimes. God 
keep and prosper you all the days of your life. 

‘ Jamrs yiCKauisoK-/ 

With naming clieeks and heaving bj'east, she 
read it through to the end. Then she pressed 
the writing wildly to lier lips, and held it 
tightly to her breast. I’assiuiuitely she cried 
and laughed ami laughed and cried — cried for 
shame and laughed for joy. A hundred times 
she kissed the letter, and her scalding tears 
ran down on to it and blurred tlie writing. 
And all the time, between her sobs and laughter, 
she was crying over and over again ; 

‘ It is my Jim — vuj Jim I Oh, how heartless 
and wicked I must have seemed 1 And yet my 
heart was his— every bit bis— all the time ; but 
it didn’t recognise him till now. Yes, it’s my 
Jim— the same old, clear Honest Jim— and I was 
blind and couldn’t see him I ’ 
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Soon an awful fear crept over her. Had she 
found her Jim only to lose him again? ‘When 
you read this I sliall be far away ’ he had 
written. He had not thought she would read 
it until school-time. He must be going away 
by the night train. The cars came through 
Oloville at two o’clock. She gave one hurried 
glance at the clock. It was then a <[uarter to 
two, and the depOt wavS a mile and a-lialf away. 
Her heart sank. Stop ! There was just one liope. 
The cars might be late. Leaving the bank-notes 
.strewed upon tlie desk, but still clasping in 
her lingers that precious letter, she turned out 
the lamp, and Hew out into the night. 

Stumbling and slipping in the darkness, she 
sped down the grade at her utmost pace. 
Tliorns by the wayside caught aiul tore her 
tlress, and still she tlew onward. Her hat 
vanished in the gloom and her hair streamed 
out bcdiiiid lier blacker than the night, but 
she never halted a second. Soon an ugly stone 
in her way wrenched off one .sli 2 ^per, yet she 
never ^^^^'I'Used — at least not lunger than to kick 
off the other one, which now incommoded her 
funning. She was getting nearer the depOt. 
>She could see the sigiial light. The loose stones 
on the track cut tlirough her stockings and 
bruised her feet ; yet she never even felt them, 
for in the distance she could hear the rumble 


of the approacliing cars a.s they tUundercd 
down the grade from Di^jsbufgli. She could 
see the lights of the train now, ci‘ee 2 >iug swifter 
and swifter over the ijrairie. It was a race 
for life — for love. Her stockings lumg in rags 
about her bleeding feet as she strove every 
nerve to increase her speed. Once she tripped 
over a loose shingle lying in the road, and 
fell heavily, cutting her liands badly on the 
track. In a second she was up again, and 
Hying on. 8he could hear the engineer chip 
on the brakes as the cars began to slow down 
into the depot that was still Hfty yards ahead. 
One last wild, frantic effort, and she bounded 
on to the platform as the solitary passenger, 
with one hand on the handle, was about to stej)' 
into the car. A dart— a spring ! and she had 
caught him by the arm and dragged him back. 

Slim — Jim I’ she gasped wildly, as she struggled 
fiercely fur breath, ‘ Take me back again, Jim 1— 
my Jim I — my oivn Jim ! I was blind — cruel — 
unworthy, but never false. Take me back, Jim ! 
Let me be your servant— slave— dog \ but take 
me back !’ 

And, as the cars rolled out dnto the night, 
Jim took her — bleeding, weej>ing, tattered, and 
dishevelled — into his arms ami held lier tightly 
to Ids breast. But he could not take her back 
to hm heart, for she luul never left it. 
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SUBMARINE NAVIGATION. 

pHE ideas so cleverly worked out 
in Jules Verne’s romance, Twenty 
Thomand Leagues iindef the Sea, 
are at last realised to a con- 
siderable extent by a vessel called 
Argonaut, w’hich is the inventiun 
of Mr Simon Lake of Baltimore. Tliis submarine 
bout is nut intended for purj)oses of warfare, 
althoiigb, no doubt, it will tioint the way to 
some ofiensive weapon oi the same nature. It 
is intended for the salvage of wrecks, and will 
carry a crew of divers, who will be able, like 
those described by Jules Verne, to leave the 
vessel when necessary to w’ork on the sea-bottom. 
This submarine boat is cylindrical in form, each 
end being pointed like a cigar. At the toj) is a 
conning-tower for the pilot, and at the prow is 
a powerful electric searchlight. The propeller is 
driven by a gasoline engine at the rate of about 
five miles an hour on the surface, and much 
faster when the vessel is submerged. The boat 
has four wheels upon which it can creep along 
the bottom, the engine-power being shunted from 
the propeller to these wheels when occasion arises. 
But the most important fact with regard to the 
:,new submarine vessel is that it has been through 


a successful trial lasting two hours, duriiig which 
time the crew Hull'ered no huriu from being shut 
out of all commuiiiLaitioii wdtli the outer uir. 

SANITATION IN LONDON. 

In his new-year’s address us president of the 
Sanitary Inspector.'^’ ilssociatiun^. Sir John Hutton 
gave a very interesting uccouiit of the manner 
in which aanitai*y progress in the iuefcrup)ulis had 
inlluenced the death-rate. He said that the aim 
and the result of liis association were to promote ■ r: , 

longevity ; and so fur they had been most 
successful Looking back a couple of centuries, 
he found that the death-rate in London in the 
year 1660 was no less than 80 per 1000 — in 1896 , - \ 
it was only 18*9. This was a remarkable con- 
trast, especially when he considered the increased ■ ' . 
number of houses and the density of the popula- ' - 

tion. At the beginning of the ^’I'^^ent century • -I' 
London had 142,042 houses, in 1831 the number : > 

had swollen to more than a quarter of a million, ‘i ■ ; 
and this had increased in 1896 to 596,030. With ' ' 
regard to increase in the metropolitan population, ' ' 

the numbers living iu London were less than a . ' 

million in 1801, but in 1896 they ' had increased ;' 'l-pv 
to nearly, four and a ball millions. He warnetl 
his hearers that the tvater question should be seen 
to in the near future, and urged them to protest , 
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against tlie present liappy-go-luekv policy of 
dealing with the water-suj)pl7. Tlie late epideinic 
of typhoid at Maidstone was a lesson wliiclx 
Londoners could not afford to ignore. 

CEMENT I’lPliS. 

Pipes for the carriage of water have from time 
to time been made of all kinds of nuiterialSj from 
the hollowed tree-trunks which are occasipnally 
unearthed in oiu* cities, to the paper contrivances 
soaked in pitch which have been recommended 
as etllcieiit in more modern times. A Frenchman 
; has recently invented a novel form of pipe whieh 

: sliould be valuable for drainage and other pur- 

’ poses. A trench is dug in the ground where the 

pipe ia required to be laid, and is partly filled 
: in with good cement. Upon this soft substratum 

is laid a rubber tube covered with canvas and 
i ' ^ tightly iuffakd with air. The trench is now 
filled up with cement, so that the tube is com- 
pletely covered Avith an inch or more of the 
plastic material. As soon as the cement sets, the 
f- air is let out of the tube, and it is easily 

j ’ extracted from the pipe of wliich it for a time 

i . .. lonued the coroi The tube can then be again 

; infiated to serve for a fresh section of the pipe, 

which can be as much as six inches in diameter 
; if required. It is said that a cement pipe of 

j; ■' tins thickness has been successfully laid by the 

lunv method at a cost of about one shilling per 
yard.' 

, A NEW LIFE-BELT. 

<! Swimmers are generally very suspicious wuth 

to life-belts, for unless these contrivances 
ij , are well made and properly adjusted they are 

positively dangerous in use. Some are so bulky 
that they impede all action. This defect cer- 
tainly applies to the cork waistcoats adopted by 

ii the National Lifeboat Institution, and it will be 
remembered that iu the recent fatal capsizing of 

I* a lifeboat at Margate the men had not donned 

|i,, ' , their corks on this very ground, A new kind of 
bedt — known as the Louiton Float — is described 
!; ' ' nuil illustrated in a French journal ; and it lias 

' ^ ' the appearance of a conger eel with conical ends. 

, Made of sheet rubber, it passes round tlie neck, 
\ ‘ across the chest, and round the waist, and can 
! > ' ' ' be inflated in one minute by the mouth ; and 

j ' ; its weight is about one pound. This life-belt 

I' ' or float is flexible, light, and easily placed in 

" position. It can be worn without inconvenience, 
I V -ahtf/is designed among other purposes for the use 


Hiii 


= THB thansfoet of living fish. 


H hbs^ who, have had the opportunity of tasting 
. wMeh the cook has been able to get direct 
a. the sea know well what a contrast the iood 
:ds to fleh which has gone the usual round of 
kets, and ishops, A ^fresh herring, for example, 


morsel. !Mr F. G. Maardt, a Danish engineer, recog- 
nising the advantage of supplying consumers with 
fresli fish, has patented an apparatus by which the 
creatures can be convey cd by mil for any reasonable 
distance in a live state. This apparatus is fitted 
to an ordinary mil \vay truck, and consists of a 
tank of sea-water divided by a partition in such 
a ’way that the watex", actuated and aerated by 
pumps, is kept in constant circulation. The fish 
contained in the tank cannot rest, but have to 
stem the strong current in the tank, the pumps 
being worked by a small steam-engine. In a 
tank capable of holding two thousand pounds of 
fish, the water will pnss tlirougli five times in 
the course of an hour ; and although it is stated 
that the water is re-oxygenised in the process, the 
means whereby this is done are not detailed. At 
a recent trial of the apparatus sixteen hundred 
pounds of fish were kept alive for eight day.*^, 
although previously they had been kept for three 
days in ordinary salt-water lioxes iu the harbour 
at Frederikshavu. The cost of preserving fish 
in tills manner is said to come to less than one 
farthing per pound, presumably for each day 
during which the apparatus is at work. 

j. ■ " ■ . ■ , , ■ 

A NEW" MAGAZINE-RIFLE. 

There is no finality in the weapons of war : 
we are constantly finding out improved methods 
of slaughtering our fellow-creatures. For a long 
time it was considered that the Martini-Henry 
rifle pei’formed this work to perfection, until it. 
was discovered that more men could be killed 
in a given time by the Lee-Metford— the ’^veapoii 
which lias now been adopted by the British army. 
Lately, hoivever, an inventor, who hails from 
Victoria, in the person of Mr T. B. Ik Ashton, 
has brought forward a rifle which, in competition 
with tlie two weapons already named, leaves them 
fur behind in point of weight, speed of firing, 
and accuracy , The new weapon is at the saim* 
time more simple in construction than the others, 
comprising a less xuunber of parts, and can be 
more easily cleaned. The Ashton rifle has been 
submitted to the British W ar Office, and may 
supersede the Lee-Metford if the tests here cor- 
roborate those which have been made in 
Australia. 

THE THAME8 A SALMON RIVER. 

Less than a century ago the king of fishes, 
the salmon, was found in the river Thames; 
and there is evidence to show that in earlier 
times it was common iu that stream. Since 
then Father Thames has been badly treated ; 
about thirty years back the water became 

I so charged with sewage and the refuse of 

' factories that it was poisonous not only to 
fish but to the dwellers on its banks. The 
upper Thames remained clean, it is true ; but 
this was of no moment to the salmon, whose 
instincts make tlieni visit the sea at stated 
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times. So tlie fisli ceased to appear iu the 
metropolitan riv^er. With improved methods of 
dealing with the sewage, and by the aid of 
stringent laws against other sources of pollution, 
the Thames is now comparatively clean once 
more ; and it is believed that the salmon could 
now live in its waters. An association has there- 
fore been formed to ascertain exi:)eri men tally 
whether this is the case ; and it is suggested 
that some two-year-old smolts should be introduced 
into the upper waters of the river in order to see 
whether in a few months’ time they liave made 
their way to the sea and returned as grilse. 
Should this be found to be the case, the liver 
would be stocked on a larger scale, and the 
Thames might once more teem with salmon, as 
it is said to have done in the past. 

THE NEXT POLAR EXPEMTION, 

The one great ambition of Lieutenant Peary is 
to reach the North Pole; and in July next he 
will start upon that hazardous enterprise. As our 
readers well know, Lieutenant Peary is no stranger 
To arctic exiJoration, and during the past six 
years he has been tlie leader of a series of ex- 
peditions to Greenland which have accomplished 
good work. He has thus hml plenty of opportunity 
of thinking out the best method of reaching the 
Pole, and his plans are now matured. He will 
first advance to Bherard Osborn Fjord with a 
very small crew, but he will pick up on Iiis way 
several Eskimo whom he has already engaged for 
tlie expedition. Here the men and stores will be 
landed, and the ship will return. From this base 
he will attempt to cross the sea to the Pole, and 
will try again and again to accomplish the journey 
should he not at first succeed. He thinks that 
possibly there may bo islands lietweeii Greenland 
and the Pole, in which case one of these would 
serve as an advanced base of O2)erations. Each 
succeeding summer the ship will do its best to 
reach the original base, so that the brave sledging 
party will be to some extent in touch with the 
outer world. 

RARE BUTTERFLIES. 

Ill a recent number of the Scyientific Amenca?i 
IMr G. E, Walsh gives some interesting particulars 
with reference to the capture and cost of rare 
butterflies in different parts of the world. Some 
of these insects will fetch the most extraordinary 
prices, and therefore hunters will run into all 
kinds of danger in the hope of securing them. 
It is said, too, that unscrupulous traders will resort 
to fraud in order to j’^alm off bogus specimens 
upon the unwary, actually going so far as to dye 
ordinary varieties, and to make up unique speci- 
mens by borrowing the wings from, two or three 
kinds of butterflies. It is said that London firms 
employ travelling entomologists in every part of 
the globe, and more especially in out-of-the-way 
districts far from civilisation. These men go into 


the great tropical forests, and carry their lives in 
tiieir hands. They generally unite biitterflj-catch- 
ing with orchid and lizard -hunting, and will carry 
implements for the caiTure of ali three. Some of 
the butterflies will flit about the tops of high trees, 
and much dangerous climbing has to he done tu 
get near them. Others are captured by the aid 
of decoys — either butterflies of the same .species or 
bits of coloured cloth ; others again are snared by 
sugaring the tree-trunks. Tlie captured butterfly 
is dropped into a poison bottle, where it quickly 
dies; and, when opportunity offers, its stiffness is 
relaxed by its being placed in a box with damp 
flannel, after which it can ha mounted with wings 
extended, in order to show its beauties to the 
best advantage. Some collections of these beauti- 
ful objects there are which are valued at many 
thousands of pounds. 

AN ALUMINIUM BALLOON. 

The metal aluminium has now become so 
cheap that it is constantly employed where 
extreme lightness is required ; but few would 
have chosen it as the material for the envelope 
of a balloon. Bui a balloon of* this character, 
cigar-shaped, with a body measuring one hundred 
and thirty-four feet long by forty-six feet in 
diameter, has been made and tried witli sufficient 
success to make a repetition of the experinienfe 
desirable. The inventor was Herr Schwarz of 
Agram, who died, unfortunately, jiisfc before the 
day of the experimental ascent— November 3. This 
ascent took place under the auspices of tlie Royal 
Priis.sian Aerial Navigation Department ; and it is 
to be regretted that the officers were under the 
mistaken impre.ssion that the new balloon -was 
too heavy to rise, and stripped the machine 
of certain appliances, the absence of which 
eventually led to disaster. One of these was a 
device for keeping the l)elt of the engine in place, 
and another a contrivance to receive the shock on 
rapid descent to the ground. The balloon went 
u]> and attained a goo<l .speed ; but suddenly the 
belting slipped, the aeronaut lost his presence of 
mind, opened the valve, and down came the 
machine with a force wdiicli wrecked it. Another 
air-ship on the .same lines is now to be built under 
official i^rotection. 

HOME-MADE SODA-WATER. 

Soda-water, usually consisting of water charged 
with carbonic acid gas and quite innocent of 
soda, is such a favourite beverage that a method 
by which the consumer can compound it for 
himself is a matter of .some interest. Carbonic 
acid, or— to give it its more modern name — carbon 
dioxide, a.si3Uines a liquid form under compara- 
tively low pressure. In this form it is, for this 
purpo.se, contained in steel cylindrical shells, wbich 
are about one inch in length and look sonaewhat 
like rifle - bullets. These sheila, charged with 
liquid carbon dioxide, wdll presently be- procur*’ 
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^ible, \YB uiidersfeand, at the price of about one 
penny eacln One of these is <'lrop])e<l into a 
special form of bottle whicli bus been previously 
hlled with plain water ; and the insertion of a 
screw stopper, while it closes tlie vessel, releases 
the liquefied gas from the slielb which qiiiekl}' 
permeates the water airl changes it into an efl’er- 
vescing beverage. It is obvious that, instead of 
plain water, sweetened and flavoured lirpiids can 
be eiiiployed, or still wines may be changed to 
sparkling ones. Possibly it has occurred to the 
manufacturer.? that band -grenades on ihe same 
principle would be invaluable in coping with an 
outbreak of fire, for carbon dioxide is a most 
deadly enemy to combustion, and if quickly 
applied at the initial stages of a fire might be 
of much greater .service than luilf-a-dozen steam 
fire-engines ten minutes later. 


lli 


THE STOHAGE OP FLOUR. 

Our military and naval autlioriiie.s are now 
submitting to careful test a sy.stein of fifuir 
storage from wbicb great r<vsults are anticipated. 
It; is an old idea to e.stablish national granarie.s 
to hold re.serve.^ of wheat in case wnr .shonhl 
shut ns out from our usual sources of forc^igu 
.supply. Bat groat di/Ocnltic.s come in the wa}* 
of the accompli.shment of .sneli a scheme ; (lie 
grain being, for one thing, liable to gerniinabu 
and become utterly useless. In a word, grain 
cannot be kept in. good condition in large qnan- 
titicH for any length of time. The new .sngge.stioii, 
now being te.sted under dilTereiit climatic condi- 
tion.?, is to take flour, not grain, and to compress 
it under hydraulic agency into solid blotdcs or 
bricks. It is found that suck blocks are not 

assailable by damp, that the hea\y pres.sure 
destroys all forms of larval life, and tliat the 
product i.s .safe from the attacks of insects. More- 
'over, the bulk of the flour by this treatment is 
reduced- so much that three hundred poniuls can 
be stored in the space which would be filled by 
one hunclred pouiuls of loose Hour. Should this 
.interesting experiment prove to he .successful, the 
system will, as a matter of counsc, be extended 
to the handling and .sale of flour generally, to 
the convenience and profit of traders and con- 
sumers alike; 


' ;;y;v‘h. ^ WHICH TA.KEB TO PIECES. ' 

. I ' The transport of heavy ordnance from place 
‘ -/ to place ■ is one of the most serious difficulties 
/ 'which militmy aiUhoiitie.? have to face, especially 
■ ^ 'the 'work has to be accomplished in out- 

■ - ‘hf^&yway districts ‘ destitute of railways or roads. 
V j. motm tain- warfare a gun of small calibre 
;■ has. for many years been in use, which can be 


of Chicago has, liowover, now iiivonled a method 
of building up ordnance in sections, wln(di, 
sliould it bear the nece.ssary tests as to .stability, 
fe, will he most valuable in placing guns of 
heavy calibre in .situations which under pn-seut 
conditions could not po.ssildy be defended with 
sncli weapons. The new guns are built up of 
a number of rolled .slieet-steel discs, held togellier 
between thick plates or cross-heads by steel tie- 
rods. The breech part of the gun is fiuiher 
strengfcliened l>y l)olts carried througlr litdes in 
the discs forming that portion of the wampon. 
Such a gun could be carried piecemeal by pack- 
animals, even by q^orterage, to its destination, and 
there screwed together by the nuts, tie-rod.s, ami 
bolts which form an essential feature of its 
design. The oilier advantages claimed for this 
method of comstruction are that it en.sures thorough 
inspection and ready detection of flaws in the 
metal at every part, that the time of construction 
is gix^utly reduced from the fact that the diflerent 
pai't.s can be di.slributed among many workshop.^, 
and that the inner barrel can be readily removed 
and another put in its place in ea.se of corrosion 
or other accidents. 


TO THE XDIITH POLE WITH STEAM-RA:^fSL 


Boats <leseril)od as steam-rams are now' in use 
in ice-locked Baissian harbonns and river.=^, and 
luave provt^l that they can force their way through 
thick ice, even with .seventy- two degrees of fro.st. 
The harbour of Yladivostok, till of late liermeticully 
.sealed for four or five months, lias since 1893 been 
kept acces.sibhi tbrougli the wunter ; the Finiii.sh 
port fj£ Hangi) is now open to commerce through- 
out the. year. And last winter a .similar steaiii- 
raiii kept up connection with the Ural railway 
tbrougli the ice of the Volga at Baratoff, It i.s 
proposed now^ to keep open, by stronger boats of 
tin .s kind, the eommunicatioii of St Peiex\sbnrg ndtli 
the .sea, and to force a winter connection through 


the ice from Archangtd to the month of the 


Yenisei. Admiral Makarof, addrc.ssing the Itussian 
Geographical Society, insists that still more power- 
ful boats of thi.s kind might safely bo counted on 
to cope Avitli polar ice, .such a.s Nansen liad to 
deal with, and to cut a pa.s.sage to the North Pole. 


THE ARTESIAN WELLS OF QUEENSLAND. 


In an elaborate paper on Queensland and its 
resources in the Scottish Gmjmiihical Maga^diu for 
December last, 'we see it authoritatively affirmed 
that a large area of Western Queensland, for- 
merly hopelessly arid and nseless for pastoral 
or any other purpoises, has been, completely trans- 
formed by artesian wells, drawing supplies from 
the water now known to be stored in the Lower 
Cretaceous formation (which underlies fifty-sis per 
cent, of the whole colony). Of these artesian wells 
4D4 have been sunk, of an average depth tif 
U68 feet; 317 overflow naturally, and the total 
produce is stated at over 193,000,000 gallons daily. 
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On the e«astei’u side of the coastal range there are 
further thirteen artesian wells, of an aggregate 
deptli of 13,200 feet. Some of these bores yield 
between three and four iiiillion gallons daily. 

SPONTANEOUS aOMBITSTION ON SHIPBOARD. 

At a meeting in September last Mr F. M. Syme 
addressed the Insurance Institute of Victoria on 
tlie subject of ‘Causes of Fire/ and gave some 
very interesting information %vitli regard to what 
is commonly known as ‘the spontaneous coinbus- 
tion of coal cargoes.’ This phenomenon, by 
whicli many good ships have been destroyed, was 
at one time attrilmted either to the oxidation of 
iron pyrites, an impurity always present in coal, 
or to the iniiuence of moisture. Experiment has 
shown that both these theories are untenable, 
and it is now believed tliat this mischief is due 


to the chemical action set up by the absorp- 
tioii in tlie coal of atmospheric oxygen. Earge 
coal, where the propjortion of surface to hulk is 
comparatively small, is the safest, and any heat 
that may be evolved is rap)idlj carried off by 
the air-spaces between the lumps. But, owing 
to the rough manner in which coals are gene- 
rally dumped into a sliip^s hold, the coal is 
broken, up into fragments, and is prepiared, as it 
were, for spontaneous combustion. * It is found, 
moreover, that the fire invariably begins just 
below the hatchway, where a cone of broken coal is 
formed liy tins rough method of loading. It has 
also been ascertained that a large bulk of coal is 
more liable to combustion than a small one, and 
that loading during a liigh summer temperature 
has a direct bearing upon the liability of coal- ' 
ships to this form of accident. 


IIOME-OOMINa 

Bv Mrs M. CoRBET-SKV^rouE. 
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|FTER nearly twenty years of, life in 
foreign cities, the honie-coiuing is 
not an unmingled pleasure. Even 
the sight of Dover CliflV doe.s not 
awtdven one’s piatriotic .feelings. We 
have looked at them several times 
with more satisfaction when onr.s has been a 
holidaj’- - visit to England ; a x'eturn ticket to 
London and back setting a limit to our stay. 
But this is ‘coming for good,’ as children sa}^ ; 
for it has suddenly been borne in upon our inner 
conscionsness that, if we really intend to die in 
the mother-country (as we have always stoutly 
declared) it will not do to rcvside too long on the 
other side of the Channel. 

So here we are. Has our native tongue 
grown strange to ns, or i.s there .something in tlie 
Iventi.sh dialect which puzzle.? us? Did the miildle 
classes speak with more retinement twenty years 
ago than now ? For even in the greetings of well- 
di'es.sed men and women on the pier, the letter ‘h’ 
seems a forgotten quantity, ami 1 hear a pretty girl 
as.suring a friend, whom she has welcomed at the 
landing-place, that ‘the Dover people ’old their 
’eacls that ’igh there’s no bearing them,’ 

We stand at the door of the Customs. We 
exclaim, ‘How much better they manage this at 
Ostend 1 ’ For there the baggage is examined 
without an instant’s delay by a number of wait- 
ing officials ; while here a solitary man infoiins 
you that he is coming to open the door ‘ in about 
’alf an hour ; ’ meanwhile you may cool your 
lieels and grumble a volonte. 

The search for ‘cigars, perfumery, spirits’ is 
oyer ; we have none of these contraband articles. 
Our trunks are violently hurled on to a truck, 
the porter receiving our gratuity with a stoicism 
that , wounds us to the quick. In Belgium or 


in France tfie coin we olFered woald have made 
a comrnimonaMs lieurt glad within him ; a fearful 
doubt comes tliat it was contemptible in the 
eyes of llie Briton. 

We liave secured rooms in Dover under the 
impression that we shall need a little time to 
renew our acquaintance with Etjglish way.s and 
customs, before the actual ‘ settling down.’ For 
that x)nrpose, it is as good a place as any other. 
The sight of Calais on a fine day will ho cheer- 
ing ; tlie coming and going of the Ostend boat 
wdll he somewhat like the coming and going of 
a friend ; we are not, after all, so very far away 
from familiar faces and places. 

The smart, white-capped maid sliow-s us into 
what she calls ‘the droriiig-room a well-dressed, 
florid matron coine.s to us. Our English ax^pears 
to puzzle her a.s much as her English ].>iizzle.s us ; 
but we shall get used to each other. Our, bed- 
rooms look clean and comfortable, yet Jiow 
strange I Tea is served ; a substantial meal, as 
our landlady ex^wesses a conviction that after a 
/bit of a to.ss’ we must be greatly in need of food. 
As a matter of fact we are not. We drink the 
tea appreciatively ; we enjoy a slice of dry toast, 
because we have never had any since the days of 
aiild langsyne ; but we turn from the cold joint. 
To-morrow perhaps ; not now I 

We will go out ; look around us, gaze into sluq) 
windows, try to like our suiTOundings. ‘Great 
Bargains ’ hold us sx)ell-boiind ; ‘ Clearance Sales ’ 
draw from us exclamations of surprise : surely 
everything must be cheapier than it was twenty 
years ago? Before the grocer’s window, with its 
display of sugar, jams, marmalade, pickles, we 
stand ill silent amaze. But we ask ourselves 
if the rules of English grammar ' have undergone .. 
a change since our day, and if spelling is, not 
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exactl}’ wliat ifc used to be? for a luige slab of 
cake is labelled ‘Not to be Imt: 4d. a pound/ 
and some urifaniiliar sweetmeat i‘S introduced as 
‘cote-nut barsd 

We liave heard it said abroad that the English 
have a talent for advertising. We find that saying 
true ; for the sounds of music float upon the 
brcGi^e, and in our simplicity we take it to mean 
that one of the regimental bands is coining our 
M'ay ; we wait. A large open wagonette appears, 
drawn by tliree horses. Within it are seated six 
men with various instrumentsj and as they pause 
ill their labours the driver reins in his steeds, 
and, rising to his feet, begins to tell of the 
wondrous bargains in ironmongery and Iiardware 
which, for the small price of sixpence per article, 
can be secured at a certain shop in the town. 
We walk on, and are conscious of tlie sound of a 
bugle. This must mean that the Higlilanders 
are marching, or that there is fii’ing from the 
fort. We are mistaken ; it is only a man with 
air-balls, whirligigs, and other toys that (.diildreii 
affect, wliich he declares liimself willing to give 
in exchange for empty liotlle.s and jam-pots, or 
to sell two foy a halfpeimy. 

And talking of children suggests to us tlie 
remark that the manners of the rising g(3neration 
do not seem to have changed fur tln^ better. 
Burely in onr clay they lived in tlieir homes? 
whereas now the)^ .seem to live in the street when 
they are not at school, and to riot there as they 
may choose. We hazard the opinion that the 
continental police would reduce them speedily to 
order, greatly to the benefit of the' public. 

But there is an aspect of prosperity about the 
working classes which is good to see. No starving 
misery meets the eye in Dover ; even the eats 
and dogs look well-fed and com for table. Certainly 
a few street-songsters appear to desire alms. At 
this moment a ^Yom^m is informing us in verse 
that she is ‘ all alone, that her friends are gone, 
that her only joy is her baby hoy j ’ but she is 
neatly dressed in a black gown, jacket, and bat, 
while the long-legged girl who shrilly assists lier 
with the melody is quite irreproachable in the 
matter of pinafore, shoes, and stockings. On our 
.first Sunday, too, a comfortably-clad female in- 
dulges the inhabitants of the road wdth a hymn 
of many verses. But one halfpenny, so far 
we can see, iss the pecuniary result, and we are 
not able to feel any commiseration for her. She 
klqea not look in any desperate need. 

/'.•:The Sunday afternoon .proves convincingly that 
' thV female inind appreciates , the military man. 
- soldier wdio passes by our window— and they 
many— has a girl on his arm, a glow of satis- 
fi^ction, vox-pressed on her features. The dvilians 
'seem . tq ,be ; nowhere ; they walk in ,twos • and 
threes -%dthoiit ahy /young lady’ to enliven them. 
Tommy 'Atkins- is, in the - ascendant; and, out 
of the different; raiments stationed here, the 
ifjghlMors' ^ire most in favour, ,, Fathers .and 


mothers .straggling past with their unruly children 
dref^sed in Sunday best ; a few parties of Saturday 
to Monday excursionists stroll along the sea-front 
— only a few, for the season is at its last gasp ; 
blit the soldiers preponderate. 

We hear that tlie annual visitors do not leave 
until November ; but this .sc?ems to he a landlady’s 
legend spread abroad for the purpose of keeping 
up her summer prices, for eacli day reduces the 
number of sea-bathers, the invalids in hath-chairs, 
the nurses and perambulators, the cdiildren who 
paddle in the waives and fill tlieir pails with salt 
water. 

October is kind to us in giving us some hours 
of sunsliine, even though the wdnd is cold at 
the beginning and end of each day ; still, every- 
thing around ns tells tliat winter is eoming—onr 
first winter in Old England after so many years 
of absence. Shall ive like it? We are not sure. 
But we begin to feel some pleasure In being home 
again ; and, packing up our belongings, we move 
inland, resolved to sigh no more for wduit we ha^'e 
left on the other side of the sea. 


T H K C 0 M I N a OF C U P 1 B. 

BiiK spoke no word at first ; but, through lier tresses. 
Look’d up to meet the light in Eden lit ; 
ni<l her hot face away from his caresses, 

^Y}uch, though they tmiclf d not yet, einhhiEou’d it ! 

All through her childhood’s days slie had been lonely; 

And when young girlhood met her, unawares, 

Her heart reserv’d its bitter .soruwv ; only 

‘ Some one to love me ' crept into her prayers. 

The leafless branches tapped : a robin iwitier’d 
Its poor, half-frozen antliem in the snow ; 

But, in the fading light, a circlet glitter’d. 

And Paradise was shining in its glow ! 

The voice s]>oke now that said liei* face \vas dearest ; 

The lips had come to comfort, and liefeud ; 

The hero of her dreaming held her nearest. 

As he would vow to hold lier to the end ! 

So, with the breath of Hod upon their faces, 

And in their hearts the promise,s of morn, 

They watch’d the old wrongs creep from onijity places, 
The joyless years fall back — for love was horn I 
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THE H U S B xi N D O F M I L L I C E N T . 

Bv GEORGINA M, SYNGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


r^jILLICENT felt dull : she bad Ihiished 
III the iiistalinent of literature provided 
by Mr Mudie; It was a wet day, 
and she was all alone. Her bus- 
l)and had been sudden ly called from 
lionie by the illness of Iiis father, 
and had been away for nearly a Aveek 

Of course he was obliged to go. She herself had 
urged him to do so. Air the saine, this did not 
prevent her from feeling it to be a very disagree- 
able necessity. That sbe, a bride of only a few 
weeks^ standing, should be left to berself even in 
so good a cause Avas distinctly disagreeable. It 
was disagreeable and it was iinusuaL She took 
care to explain the situation to her friends. 
Milliceut was sensitive as to the world’s verdict 
upon her marriage. She was not particularly 
good-looking, and she possessed most of the money. 
That their conjugal relationship, in spite of these 
drawbacks, sliould siiiiie forth as ideal was her 
great desire ; that it should bo admitted Iiy all 
observers that she had been married for herself 
alone. Now Millicent regained herself very .seri- 
ously ; and she regarded other people very seriously 
too. The parish, her husband, even the boy who 
cleaned the boots, were matters to be pondered 
over ; their words and actions had to be seriously 
considered and weighed. All this of course occu- 
pied a good deal of time ; and as it is a known 
fact that words and actions in this disappointing 
world are seldom consistent, and very rarely' agree. 
— except in the case of dull bores or idiots — it 
was not altogether* a satisfactory study. 

It had not been altogether satisfactory with 
regaxxl to her husband. It was not that his con- 
duct left anything to be desired. He was affec- 
tionate. He was almost unselfish. He was very 
kind. ' It was in himself, in his nature, that the 
disturbing element lay. Tliere were contradictions 
ill him which .^he could not understand ; , they 
L (All MigM 


baffled her. She could not classify him, so to 
speak. She could not arrange iiiin to her mind. 

He had many admirable qualilies, no doubt. 
He did his duty. He worked the parish with 
zeal. There was little mixture of mammon in 
his life.' And yet she felt, she hardly knew 
why, that he was not altogether mid only 
He was something heside.s. It appeared to her 
almost as if he were two men. 

It was only very occasionally that she caught 
a gliiup.se of the other man. As a rule ho was- 
entirely the orthodox and conventional rector uf 
an important parish. But just as she had settle<h 
herself into admimtion of this aspect of his char- 
acter he would utter a few words which revealed 
something startlingly opposite. 

It disturbed her. Biie had been accustomed ti> 
people whose sentiments and emotions, in ordinary 
circumstances, could be calculated to a nicety. 
Given an Irish land-bill, a High Church curalcy 
or an Advanced ■ Woman — and you coiiid lely 
exactly upon their views. 

But she never felt that comfortable certainty 
about Henry. He appeared sometimes in his. soul 
of souls to have sympathies figaiiist Ids own Adews, 
She had sometimes tiie horrible doubt as to whether 
he really believed in his views. Sometimes it 
seemed to her as if he had forgotten • them, as 
if he had mislaid them — as oiie^ mislays one's 
umbrella— and was making use of those belonging-' 
to another per.son. It puzzled her— puzzled her 
all the more because lie was so uimiistMvably a 
good man. 

Another tiling which , puzzled her was his re- 
serve. lie was frank and outspoken, and ..yet he 
was reserved. You could not exactly tell AAliicli- 
he was going to be. He would begin to talk 
about his tastes and his ideas, and Avould suddenly 
come to a stop. He woirld begin some interesting 
description of a bygone scene in his life, and'.. 
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suddenly break off aud turn the conversaiiQH to 
otlier things. It was as if there were soiuetliing 
in his niGiuorj from Avliich he shied away ; some- 
thing he dreaded which was always looming near 
and which he must avoid. 

She xised to -wonder about these past years. He 
had taken orders some while after leaving college, 
at the wish of his djdng mother. How had he 
spent the intervening time? 

A careful perusal of modern literature had con- 
vinced her that perfect candour with regard to 
their mutual past was the only satisfactory foun- 
dation upon which to begin married life. 

But Heiuy had revealed curiously little. The 
small and meagre past -which he had unbosomed 
might have been pDroclaimed upon the house-tops 
without any discredit to his cloth. It disappointed 
her. She was a high-minded woman, and yet it 
disappointed her. She -would have preferred some- 
thing not exactly black, but perhaps a little gray, 
not unnaturally and wholly wdiite. It would have 
made her feel more satisfied that nothing had 
beeJi held back. She would know the worst ; 
most likely only a mild and easily-forgiven worst. 
But still she Would know it. There would be 
satisfaction in that. 

During the long, lonely week she had brooded 
a good deal upon all these matters. She felt a 
curious mixture of feeliiig—aimoyauce with her 
husband for giving cause of annoyance, and with 
Imrself for feeling annoyance, Ijcing part of this 
contx'adietory condition. She felt she was foolish 
and unreasonable, and yet she could not drive the 
feeling away. And to-day she had made up her 
mind that she -was altogether foolish and unrea- 
sonable — after a couple of hours spent in staring 
gloomily into the fire, and listening to the ruin 
beating against the window and the howling of 
the wind outside. 

After all she had a very happy, comfortable 
liome. The house was roomy and old-fashioned, 
and fiirnislmd exactly to her taste. The garden 
was admired by all her friends. The parish was 
grateful and appx’eciative. The neighbours more 
than fneaidly. And Henry was always good and 
kind. As she looked at liis empty cliair opposite 
her, she saw a vision of him sitting there with 
his book — large and kindly and anxious to please 
-—and her heart warmed. Yes, she was immistak- 
■ ably foolish, , 

■ 'Bresently a happy thought struck her. Henry 
‘ had a good many books in his study, Perhap.s 
.she. might find amongst them something to read. 
;;,Ati;any rate it would be pleasant to visit liis own 
den, and look at his belongings. It 
, be a jdeasant change. 

She- got. up from the comfortable low chair on 
wlpch she had been sitting, and placed the guard 

■'WihdW,. and- picked up a few leaves which thc' 


The stiuly was rather curiously situated. It 
was at the top of the house, upon a floor which 
they did not use —a most umisiial place for studies. 
But Henry had exphiiuod that he liked plenty 
of air and light, and that he could not write 
his sermons in the midst of noises and dis- 
kubauces, and here cerbiinly was perfect quiet 
and peace. 

It was a cheerful room, with a largo bow- 
window and dee]) sill in whieli yon could sit 
and admire the spreading view, carrying your 
eyes over the little white village on the hill- 
side and down the far-reaching valley which 
dipped into the horizon beyond. 

She sat down and looked around her, noting 
every detail with interested eyes. The room was 
plainly, almost severely, furnished. The only 
easy-chair xvas stiliiy upholstered in unyielding 
leather. The Hour was oak-stained, and laid a 
simple square of matting in the centre. There 
were shutters to the -windows, but there w'cre 
no curtains. Bookcases made by the village 
carpenter covered part of the walls, the rest of 
which were conspicuous by the absence of pictures 
of any kind. 

Presently Millieeiit got up. She went to the 
bookshelves and began to inspect the rows of 
volumes which they contained. Slie picked out 
one or two that she thought she would like, and 
then she began curiously to examine the resl. 
Shelf after shelf slie scanned, gettiiig up into a 
chair to view those at the to]), and even patting 
her hands behind on tlie chance of some dis- 
covery, But no. There was nothing of startling 
interest of any kind. It was an ordinary clergy - 
man’s library, nothing xuore. There were Fathers 
of the Church, Ooucordauccs, Cornuieutaries, 
Bampton Lectures, Ecclesiastical Histories, the 
Lives and Works of many eminent persons, and 
a certain number of volumes * without which no 
gentleman’s libiury is complete 1 ’ 

But somehow they had the look of books 
which told no tale, books from which the taste 
of the owner could never be gatliered. There 
appeared to be no special corner for favourites, 
no worn and much-used copies, no pet edition 
tucked into a chair or lying at an open page 
on the table. * If there were only a stiqhd yellow- 
baede it would be something,’ said Millieeiit with 
a little disappointed sigh. 

She came and leant over the high back of 
the oak-cliair in front of the writing-table, and 
stared curiously in front of her. Everything 
was immaculately neat : the inkstand ; the pens ; 
the sermon-paper, which lay in a pile by the 
blotting - pad ; the dictionary, the Concordance, 
and Dr Liddoii’s Sermons, which lay ready for use 
close at hand. 

Two photographs, somewhat faded, of his father 
and mother, in a folding leather frame, w’ero the 
only ornaments to be seem There were no 
college mementoes— no silver cups, no trophies. 
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of athletic days—nofcliiiig that gave evidence of 
any predilection of any kind. 

Milliceut turned away. Slie slowly gathered 
up her books and went out into the passage. 

As slie did so she Temeinbered that she had 
never been into the room next to tlie study. 
It was locked when she had tried to open it, 
and she laid always forgotten to ask Sarah for 
the key. It was oyer the spare-room, and laust 
be a good size. Some day they would have to 
furnish it. Living there by himself, Henry of 
course had not ref|iured any other rooms upon 
that floor. There were three of them. One she 
lalew contained boxes, the other was empty, and 
there was this one that slie had not seen. She 
would look in and see what it was like. 

Somewhat to her surprise, however, when she 
turned the handle of the door she found it was 
still fastened, nor was there any key in the 
lock. Just as she was wondering what she 
should do, she heard Sarali the housemaid coming 
upstairs, and slie leaned over the balustrade to 
speak to her. 

‘ 1 want to look into the room near the study ; 
why is it locked and no key?’ she intjuired. 

But Sarali a 2 >peared as if she did not hear. 
She continued her way to the bedrooms, when 
Milliceut called to her again and repeated her 
question. 

The woman came slowly to the foot of the 
stairs. ‘It’s always kept locked, ma’am/ she 
replied, a curious look Milliceut could not under- 
stand coming over lier face. 

‘A¥ell, where is the key? It ought to be in 
tlie door.’ 

‘I don’t just remember where it is. I expect 
it’s got mislaid, ma’am.’ 

‘ Mislaid ! AAHiy, I hii sure I heard you over- 
head when I was arranging the new toilet-set in 
the spare-room this morning. Some one was creak- 
ing about, and of course it must have been you.’ 

‘ Rooms has to be aired/ answered Sarah rather 
grullly, as she gave a sidelong glance towards 
the backstairs. 

‘ Yes ; I never said to the contrary. What I 
mean is, the key can only be lost since this 
morning, and I shall expect it to be found. I 
mean to look over the room to-morrow.’ 

xind Milliceut, rather vexed at what she looked 
upon as the whim of an old, spoilt servant — for 
Sarah had been with her husband’s family for 
many years — walked off with her books and 
settled herself once more in the cosy Chesterfield 
sofa by the side of the fire. 

The next day, after ordering dinner and attend- 
ing to various domevStic duties, Milliceut ^veiit 
up to her room, where Sarah was engaged in 
dusting. 

‘AVell, I hope you have found that key/ she 
said rather sharply. ‘I arn going up there now.’ 

; ‘ I can’t say I have, ma’am/ replied the woman 

as she began re-arranging the set of the curtains. 


‘ Have you looked every where, and have you 
asked the other servants ? ’ denmnded her mistress. 
Sarah’s apparent apathy in the matter was most 
annoying. 

‘Oh, the girls don’t know anything about the 
room. The master doesn’t like them up there, 
messing round.’ 

AATdl, it’s very tiresome losing it like that j 
and, as you don’t seem as if you could find it, I 
.shall call and tell a man to come and fit a new 
key, when I go to the village this afternoon.’ 

Sarah turned round with a startled look in her 
face. 

‘ I wouldn’t be doing that if I were you, ma’am/ ■ 
she said as she began to twist the corner of her 
duster nervously in her hands. 

Millieent stared at her with wide-open eyes of 
surprise. 

‘i beg pardon for saying it, ma’am/ she con- 
tinued reluctantly, as if the words were dragged 
out of her — ‘ I beg pardon ; hut I don’t think 
the master would like anybody to open that 
door,’ 

‘Good gracious! what do you pueaii?’ cried 
Milliceut, ‘as if that has anything to do with 
me!^ She felt nettled at the idea of. Sarah 
imagining unylliing so preposterous. 

‘Well, ma’am, i only know wliut the master 
said, and that was that the door wasn’t to be 
opened by nobody.’ 

‘ How ridiculous you are 1 That does not in the 
least apply to me — how should it?’ But in 
spite of herself an uiidefined feeling of dread 
was creeping into Millicent’s mind. 

‘ It isn’t for me to say it, I know, ma’am ; hut 
i wouldn’t go in if I was you.’ 

‘Why not?’ demanded Milliceut, in as uncon- 
cerned a tone as she could command. 

‘ I can’t tell you, ma’am ; but the master ’ 

here Sarah stopped sliort, and waved her diistei‘ 
tragically to supply the place of further words, 

Milliceut stood staring at the old servant, im- 
certain what cour.se to take. Bhe felt it would 
be uudignified to question her further on a 
matter which implied that her husband ' had 
hidden something from her. Ho j no vulgar 
curiosity would she display. She would wait 
till Henry’s return and he would of course put 
it all right. That was the most sensible plan.' 
Other women might try to worm it out of the 
servant or force t)pen the door ; but Milliceut 
had too much pride for either one or the other. 
She preferred to wu\it. 

‘It is perfectly ridiculous, and must be all 
your own imaginatiou/ she said at last, and 
without waiting for a reply swept out of the 
room and downstairs into the drawing-room. 

But tears were in her eyes as she threw her- 
self into an arm-chair and began to think things 
quietly over. 

There was something in it after all. He had 
some secret he wished to hide from her — same- 
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tiling he did not wish lier to find out. And it 
was in some way connected with that room. It 
seemed so mysterioas and extraordinary. And to 
think that a servant should know all about it, 
whilst his own wife was excluded 1 The thought 
made her heart heat in angry thuds. It w’as 
so entirely contrary to her views as to what 
married life slioiild be — the modern improved 
views ; for Millicent was extremely interested in 
all the new ideas as to the improved position of 
: her sex. Tlie recognition of et|iiality of riglits 
in married life was to her a very serious matter. 
Tliat there should be reciprocity in confidence us 
W’ell as interests appeared to her as a most 
important part of this position. 

: With all these sentiments Henry had seemingly 

f agreed. He was as modern in his ideas as to a 

? wife^s position as she could wish. But now it 

appeared as if they were merely a cloak. He 

; . ; , had his reservations all the same. 

At any rate it looked like it. 

However, she must not judge too soon. There ' 

might be an explanation after all It would be 

wiser, no doubt, to wait and .see what Henry 

had to say, auH until then nut to worry herself 
about it. It really was absurd to worry, when 
it might be nothing at all. 

She managed to argue herself back into cheer- 
fulness again ; and the next day she ate lier 
breakfast in better spirits ; and wlieu the parlour- 
maid brought ill a pile of letters she picked out 
the envelope addre.ssed in her husbaiur.s hand- 
writing with a sensation of particular airection. 

But when slie had broken the seal and scanned 
the contents her face fell. lie said that her 
father-in-law was worse ; it would he impossible 
' ‘ to leave him for the present. He had arranged 

for some one to take his duty on Sunday, and 
hoped tilings would go on all right. He was 
very concerned at leaving her all Ijy lierself. 
Could she not get a friend to come and stay 
, , until his return'^ 

Millicent read and re-read it several tinie.s. It 
was very annoying. She felt sorry for her 
father-in-law, for Henryks anxiety, and for the 

inconvenience it would entail ; but, through it all, 

. she knew she %vas sorry for herself. She would 

have to wait perhaps for some while to find 
out what she so much wanted to know. She felt 
,, * ' ' . ashamed of herself fur allowing so selfish a 

: . . thought to influence her at such a lime; but 

there the feeling was, and she could not help 
I ' . , ^ being aware of it. 

K ' M- /• Bhe busied herself that morning in packing 
' - - A- iip a small poiinmnteaii with things that Henry 

■ . . , want, and paid some visits in the parish to 

' sick people who would be expecting to see him. 

I . The next day the news was no better, and 


kept Hying back and back to that mysterious 
h.icked door. She felt that at any co.st she mirst 
gain admittance, and .‘>iee fur herself what was 
there, if only to restore her peace of mind. Fur 
whatever it was, she felt .she could bear it better 
if she knew, and that any revelatimi would be 
pleasanter than this harassing micerUiinty. 

At last, after much coirsideration, she deter- 
mined what slie wouhl do. She would luentiun 
it in her next letter — not as if she suspected 
anything, but casually, in an easy natural manner. 
There seemed little prospect of hi.s returning bn* 
at least another week, and she felt she must 
have her mind put at re.st. 

So, after telling him all the parish nevv.s and 
the actual little details about herself and her 
doings, she said : ‘ By the way, Sarah has some 
ridiculous story about your not liking me to giv 
into the room next, the study. I believe she has 
lost the key on ptirpose. Of cour.se it is all 
her imagination, and 1 only mention it to yon 
as I think you will be amused. 1 am going to 
have it opened. I want to see if it won’t make 
a nice baclieloF.s bedroom,' 

Millicent read this over with some .sati.sfactium 
Ho one could posvsihly guess that she thought any- 
thing more of it than of a perfectly natural 
oc.cinTenct\ She would nut fur wurhl.s have Henry 
think that she luul any iinplea.sant thoughts 
upon the subject, especially as there might be 
nothing in it at all. 

She care full}' sealed the letter and took it 
herself to the po.st, and awaited an answer with 
an amount of impatience wliicli she in vain tried 
to subdue. At last it came. It was a short, 
little note telling her the news about the. invalid, 
and full of hopes of rejoining her soon. And at the 
end came a po.stscript evidently written in a hurry, 
saying, ‘Don’t go into the room next the study.’ 

Millicent gasped. She read and re-read that last 
sentence again and again. ‘ Don’t go into the room 
next the study!’ So it was true after all ! lie 
had some secret he wished to conceal from hei*. 

And after all it was not the thing itself, what- 
ever it might he, which angered her. It might 
be something quite satisfactory and unimportant. 
It was that her husband should keej> it from her 
knowledge ; that he should treat her with such 
scant courtesy, not to sjjeak of confidence, as to 
allow a servant to know what was withheld from 
■his .-wife. ■ ■ 

However, her pride came to her rescue in 
answering the letter, and a woman’s instinct for 
concealing lier feelings prevented her from in 
any way alluding to the subject. Nor did she 
write less lengthily or aftectionately than was her 
usual custom. 

But when it was finished she resumed her 
injured feeling.? and Brooded over her wrongs, 
as she at length began to consider them, until 
their swollen proportions quite obscured all other 
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THE EYOLITTION OE THE AI AG 1 0~L AXT E R K 

By T. C. Hepworth. 


EARLY forty years ago there ap- 
peared in this Journal {Yo\, XII., 
July 12, 1859) an article entitled 
‘Shadows in a New Light,’ by Col. 
J. J. Alellor, Alp. It dealt with 
what at that time was, in the 
Midlands at any rate, an astounding novelty 
the exlubitioii of ‘ illuminated photographs,’ 
or dissolving views, by means of the oxy- 
liydrogen or ‘magic’ lantern, as it was then 
commonly called. The Manchester Mechanics’ 
Institute had during the previous winter in- 
augurated a series of exhibitions of tliis character, 
with very great success, and the article referred 
to points out the educational importance of such 
a means of portraying distant scenes and objects 
of art to the multitude. 

During the four decades which have elapsed 
since that article was published, tlie lantern has 
become such a very popular instrument in the 
hands of all teachers that there is certainly no 
place in the ki ngdom wliere i t is not regularly, 
or at least aecasionally, employed. It is there- 
fore a matter of some interest to trace its history 
and to indicate its varied applications. 

It has been thought by some waiters that this 
Jiiethod of projecting pictures upon a sheet or 
other surface Was known and emphmd some 
hundreds of years ago, and the chief ground upon 
which this belief is based appears to be a passage 
in the autobiograpliy of Benvenuto Cellini, the 
Florentine goldsmith and sculptor, who describes 
a \veird experience in the Golosseiim of Bnme, 
when, by means of certain incantations, sevei-al 
legions of devils were made to a]3pear before him. 
Now, it is quite certain that no effects of the 
kind could be produced in a building of the vast 
size of the Ccdosseum without the best of optical 
appliances and the most brilliant light— both un- 
attainable things in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. So w^e must assume that the imps 
wlucli Cellini saw, or thought he saw, were 
optical illusions brought about by some other 
agency than the magic-lantern. 

A hundred years later Athanasius Kircher, the 
learned Jesuit, produced his book on ‘the great 
art of light and shade,’ in which he describes 
and pictures certain contrivances which plainly 
show that he was fully' acquainted with the 
optical principles upon wdiich the lantern is 
based, and very ^^ossibly if he liad had at liis 
disposal a better illuminaiit than a rush-candle 
or a smoky^ oil-lamp he would have reduced 
theory to practice. For want of an efficient 
lamp the magic - lantern made little progress be- 
yond toy land till after the year 1826, wdien 
■ Lieutenant Thomas Dinunmond used in the Irish 


survey the so-called Drummond Light or lime- 
light, invented a year or two before by Sir Golds- 
worthy Gurney. 

In the year 1838 the Polytechnic Institution 
in Regent Street, London, was incorporated by 
royal charter, and witliin a few y^ears of its 
opening we find, by reference to the early cata- 
logues, that ‘dissolving views,’ shown by^ the lime- 
light, formed one of its attractions. It was the 
province of this institution, the x^^’^totypo of the 
maiiy^ which now exist with under educational 
aims, to combine amusement with instruction, or, 
as the catalogue quaintly x>uts it, ‘The directors 
have not been imiuiiidful of the induce men t 
which a |:)ath of (lowers op^ens to the acquisition 
of knowledge.’ One of the flower-beds was repre- 
sented by a battery of magic - lanterns, by^' which 
liand - painted pictures on glass Avere projected 
upon a screen of large size. So long as the 
pictures for the magic - lantern had to be drawn 
and painted on glass by liand it could be regarded 
only as a toy^ The form of the Polytechnic in- 
strument was cumbrous, for the pictures nieasurcti 
as much as eight inches across, and the lenses 
were of proportionate size. (Some of these pic- 
tures, by the way, were veil table woi'ks of art, 
and cost as much as twenty pounds aiueee.) It 
is obvious that, under such conditions, the magic- 
lantern ill this, its best form, had ^ but limited 
use. But directly it became possible to produce 
Xfletures of far finer quality, at a fraction of the 
cost, by means of |)botographT, the toy became 
a valuable scientific instrument. The photo- 
graphic yfletures, too, Avere reduced in size to 
little more than three inches, and this made a 
general reduction in the dimensions of the lanternt 
possible and desirable. Thus the magic - lantern 
became a marketable thing, Avhich can be pro- 
duced at a cheap rate, and jnetures adapted to 
it, illustrating travel in every corner of the globe 
and every department of science and art, can be 
p>urcliased for one shilling a|)ieee. The aid it 
affords to the traveller in rendering more graphic 
his account of Ills oAvn exj3ei*ieiices is incalcul- 
able. 

Another very important aid in pjopul arising the 
optical lantern—for the toy name ‘magic’ has 
been dropped in deference to its more exalted 
uses — is the introduction of compressed oxygen 
and hydrogen gases. Without these gases the 
lime-light is impossible ; and a feAV years back the 
operator was obliged to go through the drudgery 
of making them liiniself, and storing them in 
huge india-rubber Avedge-shaped bags, Avhich, placed 
under pressure, AA'oukl sei’A^e for a couple of 
hours’ exhibition. These bags, their pressure- 
boards, and heavy weights are noAV things o£^ the 
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past, and tlie lanternist obtains bis gases com- 
pressed in cylinders of mild steel. Tlie oxygeii 
is produced by cliemical process from tlie 
atmosplxerej and for hydrogen tlie ordinary gas 
used for illuminating purposes (carburetfced liydro- 
gen) furnislies an eliicieiit substitute. A (cylinder 
little larger tban a wine bottle will liold ten 
feet of gas, xvliicli is sufficient for an evening’s 
use. The gas-jet employed for the linie-Iight is 
in reality an oxy hydrogen blowpipe, and its flame 
impinges upon a cylinder of lime, wliicli is tluis 
rendered incandescent. In brilliancy it 1ms but 
one rival, and that is the electric arcdight. 

Now that the electric current is being laid on 
to our public halls, the use of the arc-light for 
lantern -work is receiving much atteutiom No 
one who hfis not seen the lime-light and electric 
light each illuminating one-half of a white screen 
itm form any idea of the immense advantage of 
employing the latter for this piii'pose of pictorial 
, projection. . It is not only far more powerful as 
an illuminant, Init it is much whiter- that is to 
say, it is mneli purer in tint. For experiments 
in wbicli coloured rays enter, it is indispensable, 
and no one xwiild think of using the prism for 
spectrum analysis work, if the results are to be 
projected upon a screen, witliout its help. It has 
the advantage also of simplicity, a couple of 
wires from the house supply of sutficient capacity 
to carry the necessary current taking the phace of 
the cylinders of gas necessary with the lime- 
light. At all lecture-halls where the lantern is in 
constant use the arc-light k sui^erseding the older 
form of illumination. The incandescent form of 
electric lump has been recommended for use in 
tlie optical liuiterii, but the illumination which it 
aflorcls is far too ■ feeble for use except in a small 
room ; besides, to get the best efiect the area of 
the light-spot must approach as nearly as pos.sible 
to a point, and not cover a largo surface. 

The optical lantern is not confined to the 
exhibition of pictures and diagrams, but can to 
some extent be einph>yed for sliowing experiments 
in the lecture-hali or in the school-room, and it 
is particularly valuable in this role because of its 
powers of magnification. All science teachers 
know well that certain experiments of vital im- 
' porfcance to the full understanding of tlie subject 
-under discussion are comprised wdtliin such narrow 
limits that they are coufuied to. the individual 
eye,; and ■ cannot be . etlectively exhibitod to a 
' •class,' Let us, for example, suppose that a lecturer 
ydsjies to show how by means of a magnet a 
pirn- of, steel, can be readily endowed with 
masgnetasm, ' As, ,an 'illustration ho will perhaps 
. a,, sewing-needle, rub it with the mag- 

net' ill 'the Orthodox manner, and show that it 
will ’.thenceforward attract iron filings wdiich 

;■ dldsh' '.Id ' the lecture^ • 






the experiment. But put the needle lieforc and 
after magnetisation on tlie lantern stage together 
with the iron filing.s ; it will be niagniried to the 
si/.e of a scaflbld pole, and the particles of iron 
will be seen to fly towards it in a manner im- 
possible to sliow ill any other way. 

The lantern is constantly in evidence at the 
lectures at the lh:)yal Institution, Loinlon, and 
occa.sionally some very remarkable experiments are 
shown by its aid. Not long ago Professor Dewar 
was able to exhibit in this way a frozen soap- 
bubble floating in a tiny ghvss tank of liquid air, 
wliile a miniature snou'storrn was going on in the 
space above the floating bubble. Here was an 
experiment, the apiiaratiis necessary to whicli was 
comprised witliin the space of two or three inches, 
enlarged by tbe lantern to six feet or 11101*6, bo 
(that all in the crowded lecture theatre could 
thoroughly appreciate its beauty. 

A modified foi'iu of lantern will permit of the 
exhibition of solid and opaque olijects instead of 
transparent pictures. In this case the object to 
he shown i.s very stvongly illuminated from the 
fi*onb and a lens throw.s its image on the screen, 
:For showing mineral specimens or preeiou-s stones 
in all their natural colours thi.s method is in- 
valualde. It has also been employed for illustrat- 
ing a lecture on the evolution of the watch, 
various forms of those timepieces being shown 
upon the screen with the tuheeh in movemuit 
Ail kinds of small objects can be shown in this 
way, and by means of larger appiiratus greatly 
magnified ; the human face has also before now 
formed a eui'ions object on tbe screen. It must 
be admitted that this last experiment can only be 
carrietl 011 for a fenv nionieiits, in mercy to the 
person to whom the face belongs, for the heat 
from the. powerful lights necessarily used is com- 
]>arable only to that of a furnace. 

Tlic image shown by tbe ordinary lantern is 
uu inverted one, and in tbe exhibition of 2>icture3 
the difficulty k met by inserting them iu 

tlie lantern u];)side down, a necossily which lias 
again and again led to ludicrous mistakes. But 
it is obvious Unit in many of the experiments 
liere detailed inversion is impossible, and iu .such 
cases rectifying apt^aratus has to he employed to 
show things the right way up. 

A special form of microscope can be attached 
to the optical lantern in order to show ordinary 
nucro3eoj)ic objects wbicb without it would be 
only available to the individual eye. Even with 
the electric arc the effect is poor, for the aperture 
of a microscope lens is so small that very little 
light can get through it, and when the image is 
spread over a large screen that little is naturally 
much attenuated. It therefore comes about that 
only those near the screen can see the details of 
the subject, A far more efibetive plan is to show 
in the ordinary lantern enlarged photogmphs of 
such objects, photo-micrographs as they are called, 
and then there k no limit as to light. The 
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amount of magnification possible by exliibitiiig 
microscopic pictures in tliis manner is almost 
beyond belief. But let ns take an example. Tlie 
writer lias some pliotograplis of tliis kind in tlio 
form of lantern slides wliicli measure two and 
a-lialf indies in diameter. In tlie work of pboto- 
grapliiiig them the original objects have been 
magnified one thousand diameters. Now, if we 
place one of these pictures in the lantern, and 
project its image on a screen measuring fifteen 
feet, magnifying the picture to that sixe, we shall 
stretch it seven ty-t wo diameters, so that the total 
magiiificMtion of the original object is no less 
than seventy-two thousand times. Suppose that 
it would be possible to show the image of a half- 
penny magnified to the same extent, we should 
require a lantern screen much more than a mile 
long to exhibit that image in its entirety. Fora 
lialfpeniiy measures exactly one inch, and seventy- 
two thousand inches are equal to one mile and 
two hundred and forty yards. 

Another adjunct to the lantern which is often 
called for by the lecturer on science is known 
as the vertical attachment. By means of this 


device an object, which from its nature must be 
kept in a liorizontal position, can readily bo 
shown on the screen. It is laid on a glass plate 
through which tlie light from the lantern is pro- 
jected from below by an inclined inirror, the 
same means being adopted to ^moject the beam 
once more in a horizontal direction towards the 
screen or sheet. By this means, and by the help 
of a glass tank, it becomes po.ssible to perform 
experiments in chemistry, electricity, &c., so that 
the results sliall be evident to a large audience. 
The applications of the lantern in this direction 
are rapidly increasing, and most modern instru- 
ments ai'e so made that a large number of ex- 
periments can be shown by their aid. 

The latest, and one of the most interesting, 
employments which the optical lantern is called 
upon to fulfil is the exhibition of cinemato- 
grapli, or living pictures. The introdiictioii of 
these pictures has aroused the same kind of 
enthusiasm as that once accorded to dissolving 
views ; but a consideration of this application of 
the most popular of optical appliances must be 
reserved for another ai-ticle. 
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CHAPTER XVIi.— THE COMINU OF THE BRIG SSExVMAW 
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|T ^vas the third day of April, a day 
so cool and mild that every one 
wdio could was in the open air, 
that I sat in the little strip of 
garden behind 1113^ lodging. The 
soft spring wind fluttered the 
leaves of 1113'’ book and stirred my hair, so that 
I found it hard indeed to keep m3" attention 
fixed. Some yards behind me Nicol sat cleaning 
a fishing-rod, for in the idle days he amused 
himself with trying his skill among the sleepy 
streams. He was whistling some bars of ‘Leezie 
Lindsay;’ and the tune, which I had often heard 
in Tweeddale, put me much in mind of home and 
inclined my heart violently to the place I had left. 
So, soon I found my Plato lying listlessly on my 
lap, and my thoughts far away ovei' the sea. 

Just now, I knew, would be the lambing- time 
in the Tweed, hills, and all the valleys would be 
filled with the noise of sheep. The shepherds, 
loo, would be burning the bent, and the moors 
sending up wreaths of pungent smoke. I minded 
the smell so well that I almost fancied it was in 
m3' nostrils in place of the moist perfume of 
hyacinth and violet. At Dawyck, Marjory would 
be early abroad, plucking the spring flowers and 
bringing in armfuls of apple blossom to deck the 
rooms. The tliought of Marjory gave me sudden 
discomfort. I reflected for the thousandth lime 
, that I had heard nothing of her foi' months, and 
; I . fell to wondering greatly at her silence.' B3'^“ 


and-by, what with thinking of home and of her, 
and chafing at her neglect, I found myself in a 
very prett}" state of discontentment. 

It was just then that I heard a voice behind 
me, and turning round saw ISTicol approaching 
in company with another. Tlif3 stranger was a 
man of remarkable ajjpearance. He was scarcely 
the middle height, but his breadth across the 
shoulders was so great that he seemed almost 
dwarfish. Ho had arms of extraordinary length, 
so long that they reached almost to his knees. 
His square, weatherbeaten face was filled with 
much good-humour, and the two eyes wliich 
looked out from beneath his shaggy , brows were 
clear and shrewd. 

‘This is Maister Silas Steen o’ the brig 
Seammo,^ said Hicol, making an introduction, 
‘whae has come frae Scotland this moriiin’, 
and says he has letters wP him for 3mu.’ Having 
delivered himself, my servant iHitircd, and left the 
new-comer alone with me. 

‘You’ll be Master John Burnet of Barns?’ said 
lie, looking at me sharply- 

‘Tiie same, at your service,’ said I. ‘May I 
ask your business with me?’ 

‘It’s just a bit letter for you,’ and he dived 
into his pocket and produced a packet. 

I took it hastihq for I had some guess who 
was the writer. Nor Avas I wrong, for one glance 
at the superscription told me the truth. ; : And 
this is hoAv it ran : ' ' ' 
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^ For Milder John Bnrnd, 

hi the lwii.se of Mistress Vandenh'cbrr^ 
near the Brcedestraah (d Leyden. 

"Dear John,- T have not written thee for 
long, ainl I trust that tliereby I have not given 
thee trouble. I am well and happy wlien tins 
leaves me, though desiring thy retiivn. I trust 
your studies are to your satisfaction, Tam Tt»h] 
from the Barns was over yestreen, and gave a good 
account of all things there.’ 

Then came a pause, and the writing was 
resumed in a luirried, irregular hand. 

‘I am not free to write my will, 0 John, dear 
Jtdin, come back to me. I am so unhappy. I 
cannot survive %vithout thee another day’ (this 
hitter word had been scored out and ‘month’ put 
in its place). ‘I am in dreadful perplexity. 

Makjoey,’ 

You may imagine into wlmt state of mind tlie 
Tending of this letter threw mo. l\[y huly was 
in trouble ; that vvas enough for juo, uml slie 
desired iny aid. I guessed that thi* letter had 
been written stealthily, and that .some trouble bud 
been found in ’its conveyance, for it bore tln^ 
murks of much crumpling and haste. I could 
make no conjecture as to its meaning, and tlii.s 
doubt only the more increased my impatience. 

‘From whom did you get this/’ 1 a.sked, 

‘ From a great, thin, swart man, who brought 
it to me at Leith and hade me deliver it. I 
eame po.st-liaste from Botterdam ihi.9 day.’ 

I ran over in my mind the serving-hdk at 
iJawyck, and could think of none such. Then, 
like a hash, I remembered Tam Todd. This in- 
creased my tears. If Marjory could get no porter 
for her message save one of iny own .servant.'^, 
then the trouble must he at Dawyck itsedf. 

I can iind no woixls for the depths of my 
niiJLiety. There and then I resolved on my course. 

* Your ship is at Kotterdain ? ’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ .said the captain. 

‘When doe,s .she sail T 

To-morrow niglit, when the cargo is on board.’ 

‘I’ll give you twenty pieces of gold if you’ll 
Aisail to-niglit.’ 

' The captain shook his head. ‘It caima be 
done/ he cried. * My freight is laco and schiedam 
worth four times twenty pieces, and 1 caiina have 
: voyage for naetliing.’; 

;; /Listen/ said I, ‘I am in terrible perplexity. 

1 would give you a hundred if I had them ; but 
- 'i‘ prohdse if you bring me safely to the port of 
they shall be paid. Bide back to your vessel 
'ehip all the stuff you can, and I will he with 
; lyou - at eleven o’clock this night, ready to sail’ 
h : The fellow shook his head, but said nothing, 

-‘Man/ I cried, ‘for God’s sake, I implox^e yon. 
Alta's h' matteih-to rue of desperate import,, Bee, 


taking your nioney. But I’m wae to .see you in 
trouble. 1 ’ll l-ak’ you over the niebt for the 
twxMity pieces, and if I lose on tbe venture you 
can make it iip to me. It’s safer carrying voti 
find running straiglit for tlie pier than carrying 
acliiedam and dodging about the Bass. And 1 hn 
not a man that need coiinfe his pennies. Forbye, 
I see there’s a lady in the case, am! I deem it 
my duty to assist you.’ 

I was at first astonished 1)y the man’s ready 
compliance ; but yvheu I saw that he %vas sincere 
I tliaiiked him to the liest of my power. ‘Be 
sure T Hball not forget this service, Capfaiu 
Steen/ said I, ‘and if, it is ever in niy power 
serve you in return you may count on me. You 
will lake some refreshment l)ef ore you got’ and 
calling Nicol 1 hade him see to the stranger’s Avants. 

Meantime it behoved me to be up and doing 
if T was to sail that night. I knew not what to 
think of the news I had heard, for as I thought 
upon the matter it .seemed so iiiemlible tjmt 
luiglit could have gone wrong that I began to 
set it all ilown to mere loneline.s.s and a girl’s 
humours. The strangeness of the letter I ex- 
plained with all the sophistry of care. She did 
not wish to disturb me and bring me home before 
my time. Tin's was what she meant when she 
said she was not free to WTitc her will. But at 
ihe luid her desuhiteness had overmastered her, 
and ishe had finished with a piteous .appeal. Even 
so I began to reason, and this casuistry put me 
in a more hopeful frame of mind. It was right 
that I shouhl go home, hut when I got there I 
should find no cause for fear. But there wa.s 
niucli to be done in the town and the college 
ere I could take my departure. So, wdien I had 
paid all the monies that I owed, and bidden 
farewell to all my friemls (among whom Sir 
William Crichton and Master Qiielliniis were 
greatly iiffected), I returned to uiy lodgings. 
There I found Nicol in great glee preparing my 
baggage. He was whistling the ‘Lawhuid.s of 
Holliiinl/ and every now and then he would stop 
to addrea.s himself. ‘ YeTe gaun hame/ I heard 
him saying, ‘ye’re gaun hame to the hills and the 
bonny water o’ Tweed, and gukl kindly Scots 
folk after thae frostit Hollanders, and line tasty 
parritch and honest whisky after the abominable 
meats and drinks o’ this stawsome hole. And 
ye’d better watch your steps, Nicol Pleiiderleith, 
iny man, I’m tellin’ ye, and keep a calm sough, 
for there ’s a heap o’ wark to be dune, and some 
o’ it geyan wancbancy.’ 

‘Good advice, Nicol/ said I, breaking in upon 
him. ‘See that you keep to it.’ 

‘ Is that you, IVIaister John ? Ye ’ll be clean 
high aboot gann back. And ye maun mind and 
put a bottle o’ French brandy in your valise, or 
you’ll be awfu’ oot on the sea. I think it’s 
likely to be eoorse on the water.’ 

I took my servant’s advice ; and wlien all was 
done to my liking I walked down to the college 
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gate for one last look at the place. I was in a 
strange temper— partly glad, partly sad, and 
wholly excited. 'V^Hien I looked on the gray, 
peaceful walls, breathing learning and repose, and 
thought of tlie wise men who had lived there, 
and the great books that had been written, and 
the high thoughts that liad been born, I felt a 
keen pang of regret. 

An 1 left the place there was a cool gray haze 
over all the gardens and towers, mellow and soft 
and lucid. But to the north, wliere lay the sea, 
there was a broken sky, blue, with fitful clouds 
passing athwart. It seemed, as it were, the em- 
blem of my life — the tranquil and the unsettled. 
Yet, in tlie broken sky there was a promise of 
sunshine and brilliance, wliicli was not in the 
even gray ; and this mightily heartened me. 

So at four that evening we mounted horse and 
rode forth by the way we had come ; and ere the 
hour of eleven were on the wharf at Rotterdam, 
sni fling the distant smell of tlie sea. Captain 
Steen met me on deck, and greeted me heartily ; 
and soon we dropped down the estuary and set 
our face seawards. 

Of my voyage home I do not purpose to tell 
at length. On it I met with none of the mishaps 
wdiich I had encountered before, and the captain 
I found a frieiulTyj talkative man ; from him I 
had much news of the .state of the land whither 
I was returning. Nor was it of such a sort as 
to elate me, for it seemed as if in the short 
time I had been away things had taken many^ 
steps to the devil ; but my time during the days 
of our sailing was in the main taken np with 
thoughts of Marjory. The word I had got still 
rankled in my mind, and I puzzled my brains 
with a thousand guesses as to its purport. But as 
the hours passed this thought grew less vexatious, 
for was not I on my way home to see my love 
once more, to help her in perplexity, and by 
God’s lielp to leave her side never again 1 Every 
thought of home made it doubly dear to me. 
And, more than all else, there was my lady 
awaiting me, looking for the sight of my horse’s 
head at the long avenue of Dawyck. 

Then I fell to thinking of the house of Barns, 
and of the many^ things which I should do were 
I home. There was much need of change in the 
rooms, which had scarce been touched for years. 
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JHAT is known as the ‘ salting ’ of 
mines is much more common than 
most people imagine. It is practised 
in every mining district in the w 
with inoi’e or less success, and it 
is hai.-dly too much to say that 
fully ten per cent, of the foreign and colonial 
mines sold to London companies are purchased 
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after stiiHii-ig to wasli he fiucL it necessary to 
pntidle the clirfc wibli his liancls in order to break 
np the clayey substances, and of course while 
he is pncldling, tlie gold is freed and goes into 
the prospect, eventually making that pretty 
^ ^corner* which the speculator so likes to see. 
Perhaps, however, the nefarious prospector has his 
nails too short for this trick, and lie will then 
resort to the expedient of shooting fine gold into 
the dish from lus mouth whenever he gets an 
opportunity of doing so without being observed. 
Or he will raise a hand to put his hat straight, 
and at tlie same time shake into the disli some 
gold-dust from his hair. But sometimes the 
speculator or expert present, whose good opinion 
of the property is wanted, resolves to wash a 
dish or two himself ; and then the prospector 
has to resort to other tactics. He will, however, 
'■ probably have provided for the contingency, and 
will he pretty sure to find some means of salting 
the new sample or the dish before the water 

touches it. Supposing that circumstances are 

against him in this,- then he will liave recourse 
, io a pipe or cigar properly prepared for tlie 

, occasion. The chances are tliat the washer will 
not notice the apparently accidental falling of 
tobacco-ash into his dish, and the trick will liave 
succeeded. 

The salting of prospects while under process 
of dishing is, however, fast dying out, pro.spectors 
preferring the more solid business of salting the 
earth or roc-k as it lies m siiii, or of bringing 
stone from other mines and preparing an in- 

genious pack. Formerly the most common 
method of salting a barren reef was to fire gold- 
tlusl into it from a shot-gun ; and many a mine 
has been sold for a good figure on the strength 
of a reef faked in this way. But the {shooting 
process is unsatisfactory for many reasons. In 
the first place, it only answers at all for certain 
clovsses of rock ; then the reef into which gold 
1ms been fired has a patchy appearance, wdiich \n 
not a favourable sign; and" again much of the 
gold fired is lost, wdiilc the explosion of the 
. gun in a narrow drive or crosscut is liable to 
■ bring down a lot of tlie ground. All these are 
serious objections ; but wbat chiefly brought the 
' shooting practice into disrej^iite among sailers 
. was the fact that the prospective buyers of the 
mines, or their representatives, gradually became 
-suspicions of fair faces, and often insisted upon 
'taking - their’ samples ' a foot or so back from 
,, the face. The biggest coup on record effected by 
the shooting trick was brought off in Tasmania, 
“ ' where marly,, half an acre of sandstone was 
fmUaded, and a great deal of money made by 
: ' th'a ■’ miters^ the purchasers believing that they 
had reall}'' a'C(][uired the biggest' gold-mine in the 

, The art of salting is carried to its highest pitch 
bf, perfeetidh' in the process known as ‘stacking^ 

¥ y’ 'E i' ' 




reef at the end of a drive which has been run 
underground along the line of the reef. Of 
course the built-up portion must be made to 
look like unbroken ground ; but this is sometimes 
a moat difficult task to accomplish. Luckily, 
however, for the salters, fe\v of the heat gold- 
I'eefs are without very numerous fractures, and 
indeed they not infrequently look like bands of 
mullock held together by a clayey substance 
impregnated with iron oxide. Such reefs, wliicli 
are not uncommon in Western Australia, are 
much easier to imitate than the Imrcl white reefs- 
of Ballarat or the wide gold bands of South 
Africa. Usually the stacking lui.s a depth of 
from four to five feet, tlioiigli in exceptional 
cases it is considerably greater. A well - known 
London mining engineer discovered a depth of 
no less than ten feet in a stack prepared for him 
ill Colorado. It need hardly be said that wdicn 
only the end of a drive is stacked, it is found 
necessary to timber the roof and keep a judicious- 
supply of water and loose planks on the floor, 
while of course the original reef is taken ont for 
its entire width. Past masters in the art of 
stacking hail usually from the States, but 
Australia has produced two or three prime 
examples. 

Stacking is usually performed in isolated mines, 
where the operations of the suiters are not likely 
to be watched or interrupted. In cases whore 
there are several mines in the same neighbour- 
hood, the salter generally resorts to doctoring 
the expert’s samples, after perliaps judiciously 
peppering the workings with damp gold. - dust. 
Occasionally the expert is one wdio treats every 
man at a mine as a po.ssible salter, and hence 
successfully guards his samples ,* but itsunlly he 
takes only ordinary precautions, which are of no 
earthly avail against an experienced salter. If 
he sends his samples up the shaft open in a 
bucket, having some one on the surface to look 
after them, gold-du-st is blown into it from an 
intermediary drive as it is rising, or gently let 
fall into it from the top just as it I'eaches the 
brace. If the expert takes his sample bags down 
the shaft, with the intention of sealing tliem up 
underground, he will not notice with the falling 
dust from the top and .sides of the shaft a fine 
shower of gold-dust following him down, lodging 
on his hat and over liia clothes ; and if for one 
minute he loses sight of those sample bags 
when he has returned to the surface, they 
will be judiciously j)ri-med by means of sharp 
injectors, which leave no trace of their work. 
Of course all this is supposing a salter is on the 
watch. 

Should the salter fail altogether to tamper -with 
the samples, or to deceive the expert under- 
ground, his only chance is to hike the samples 
at the assay office to which they are taken. 
This requires a confederate, and is usually 
very difficult; but it has been done successfully 
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many times. In one case — the St George 
mine in Australia — tlie culprit was cliscovereil, 
and he I'eceived two years’ imprisonment ; but 
meantime he had cleared a few thousands of 
pounds. 

Occasionally diamond drills are put to work in 
gold country to test the value of reefs at great 
depths. They cannot be considered satisfaiitory 
for this purpose, as a drill might just miss a 
shoot of gold, or else go through a very short 
one and thus lead to false hopes. Salting these 
drills has been STiccessfully accomplislied on 
several occasions, the practice being to hammer 
gold into the interstices of the core, or else to 
surreptitiously introduce an entirely new piece of 
core which had been previously prepared. Near 
Bright, in Victoria, a great deal of money was 
put into a mine a few years ago on the faith of 
a salted drill-hole. 

Sometimes it happens that a really good pro- 
perty is salted. Thus one of the large mines 
now working at Broken Hill, and which has 
turned out an enormous quantity of silver and 
lead, was originally sold on a salt of several tons 
of ore conveyed from a neighbouring mine, and 
carefully stacked ab(3ut an outcrop. In New 
South Wales a gold-mine that paid dividends for 
years was sold in the same way. On the faith 

of the ‘surface show,’ a shaft was 

sunk, and at about two hundred feet a spleiulid 
body of auriferous stone was .struck. In Tasmania 
an alluvial tin- mine which bad been salted led 
the purchasers to the discovery of a gold-reef 

which' amply repaid them for their outlay. 

A few instances of remarkable cases of salting 
may be interesting. 

Many persons will perhaps remember the great 
tin - mine salting case in Canada, which was 

probably tlie most cleverly contrived swindle of 
its kind on record. The operators, two in 
number, purchased from time to time some small 
parcels of tin-ore in Cornwall and shipped it to 
Toronto, taking care never to send more than a 
few bags in any one vessel. From Toronto the 
ore was taken out West some luiudreils of miles 
and carefully planted along a granite ridge, the 
work of shipping and planting taking about twelve 
months to accomplisli. The salters then left 
the scene and remained away for some three 
years. At the end of that time it was suddenly 
announced at Quebec that what appeared to be 
a large and rich tin-field had been discovered in 
the West, and a claim had been put in for the 
government reward of (I think) sixty thousand, 
dollars, which had been several years on offer for 
such a discovery. As might be expected, consider- 
able excitement was manifested over the reported 
find, and when the government expert who was sent 
to inspect the property pronounced the discovery 
to be genuine, there was quite a rush of pros- 
pectors and speculators to the West, anxious to 
peg out or to purchase tin claims. Meanwhile a 


company was formed to work the reward claims; 
and just when it was ready to comineuco work, 
tlie government, acting on the reports of its 
skilled advisers, j)aid over the reward to the 
claimants, who, with this sum and a further 
large amount obtained by tlie sale of their 
claims, suddenly disappeared and were never 
afterwards heard of. It is scarcely surprising 
that the Canadian experts were deceived, as grass 
and moss and other vegetation had grown over 
the packed ore, while the denudation of the 
liilLsides had resulted in some cf the tin being 
washed into neiglibouring creeks, wliere it was 
covered over with sand and debris. The swindle 
ivas exploded by a Coriiisb expert who had heen 
.sent for. He recognised the ore a.s having come 
from certain Cornish mines, and its sale and ship- 
ment were thereupon quickly traced. 

The Mount Huxley mine in Tasmania afforded 
an instance of a most successful salt. A tunnel 
wa.s put in a hill for a distance of about one 
hundred feet, and the sides, roof, and floor were 
well salted with fine gold-dust. The so-callcd 
mine was theii offered to a Sydney syndicate, wlio 
purchased it on the advice of an expert. Indeed 
his account of the property was so glowing, and 
the a.ssays made from various samples taken were 
so good, that the shares in the .syndicate went 
up to an enormous price. Gradually the Mount 
Huxley mine got to be talked about all over 
Australia as a possible second IHoiiiit Morgan, and 
prepare tioiLS were made by the syndicate to float 
a coiiqxniy on a large scale. But the ardour of tlie 
shareholders was suddenly and effectually damped 
by the report of a goveimment oflicer wlio was 
asked to examine the property, and who declared 
to the effect that it was no mine at all, but purely, 
a commonplace tliough rather extensive salt. An 
attempt was made to prosecute those concerned in 
the swdndle, but no direct evidence could be 
procured. About j£30,000 was lost by Sydney 
speculators in ibis venture. 

Salters, however, do not always . escape punish- 
ment. A case occurred in South Australia in 
1895 in which a man was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment for swindling in this way. The 
culprit did not, however, tamper with the mine, 
but careful!}^ salted the bags of samples takeii 
from a shaft by the various exjierts and speculators 
who inspected the p)roperty. This mine, in which 
there was undoubtedly a little gold in siiUj 
was rpiite exceptional in one way, inasmuch as 
all the subscribing shareholders in the company 
winch purchased it were members of tlio South 
Australian parliament. Needless to say, the mine 
was ‘ dropped like a hot brick - when the fraud, 
was discovered. ' ‘ 

In another well-known case, about thirty holes' 
were sunk along a series of alluvial claims ih' 
Tasmania, and salted with tin. The properly 
was then offered to a Melbourne syndicate, who 
had it inspected and eagerly purchased it. ;..Tt 
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after starting to wash lie finds it necessaiy to 
pnddle the dirt with his hands in order to break 
! np the clayey snhstancesj and of course while 

he is puddling, the gold is freed and goes into 
the prospect, eventually making that pretty 
‘corner’ which the speculator so likes to see. 
Perhaps, however, the nefarious prospector has his 
^ nails too short for this trick, and he will then 

[ • resort to the expedient of shooting fine gold into 

i the dish from his mouth wlieiiever he gets an 

\ opportunity of doing so without being observed, 

j. Or he will raise a hand to put his hat straight, 

I and at the same time shake into the dish some 

j.„., gold-dust from his hair. But sometimes the 

il speculator or expert present, whose good opinion 

of the property is wanted, resoh’'es to wash a 
' dish or two himself ; and then tlie pro.spector 

i . has to resort to other tactics. He will, however, 

i’ , probably have provided for the contingency, and 

i will be ];)retty sure to find some means of salting 

tj ■ ' the new sample or the dish before the water 

L. touches it. Supposing that circumstances are 

f ' against him in this, tlien he will have recourse 
to a pipe or cigar properly prepared for the 
I ■ oceasion. The jjhaiices are that the ^vasher will 

not notice the apparently accidental falling of 
I ■ ' tobacco-ash into his dish, and the trick will have 

I ' succeeded. 

I ' The salting of prospects while under ];)^’ocess 

f of dishing is, however, fast dying out, prospectors 

'jy preferring the more solid husiness of salting the 

I ' , earth or rock as it lies m or of bringing 

stone from other mines and preparing an In- 

■ ; , . genious pack. Formeidy the most common 
I ' mefcliod of salting a barren reef was to fire gold- 

1 dust into it frrun a shot-gmi ; and many a mine 

I ■ has been sold for a good figure on the strength 

I of a reef faked in this way. But the shooting 

I process is nnsatisfaetory for many reasons. In 

1 : the first place, it only answers at all for certain 

. classes of rock ; then the reef into whicli gfdd 

^ has been fired has a patchy appearance, which is 

I?. ' . not a favourable sign ; and" again much of the 

'L . ■ ■ gold fired is lost, wdiiie the exjfiosion of the 
;l ; ■ ; gun in a narrow drive or crosscut is liable to 

^ bring down a lot of tlic ground. All these are 

’ serious objections ; but what chiefly brought the 
’ , shooting practice into disrepute among sailers 

? y- : was the fact that the prospective buyers of the 

|, I'y V . mines,' or their representatives, gradually became 
II’ ' .'t,'.;* ■suspicious of fair faces, and often insisted upon 
i “ ^ taking their samples a foot or so back from 
|y ’’t'' the face. The biggest coup on record effected by 

I ‘ .• Jthe" shooting trick was brought off in Tasmania, 

f ^ ' ' where nearly half an acre of sandstone was 
^nd a great deal of money made by 
\ khe purchasers believing that they 
p ’ hitd acquired the biggest’ gold-mine in the 

bf :tbxi|;s5highes|: pitch; 


reef at the end of a drive which huvS been nm 
underground along the line of the reef. Of 
course the built-up portion, must be made to 
look like unbroken ground ; but this is sometimes 
a most difficult task to accomplish. Luckily, 
however, for the sailers, few of the best gold- 
reefs are without very numerous fractures, and 
indeed they not infrequently look like bands of 
mullock held togetlier by a claye}^ substance 
impregnated with iron oxide. Such reef.-^, 'which 
are not uncommon in Western Australia, are 
much easier to imitate than the liard white reefs 
of Ballarat or the nude gold hands of South 
Africa. Usually the stacking has a deptli of 
from four to five feet, though in exceptional 
cases it is considerably greater, A ■well-known 
London mining engineer discovered a deptli of 
no less than ten feet in a stack prepared for him 
in Colorado. It need hardly be said that when 
only the end of a drive is stacked, it is found 
necessary to timber the roof and keep a judicious 
supply of 'Water and loose planks on the floor, 
'while of course tlie original reef is taken out for 
its entire width. Past masters in the art of 
stacking hail usually from the States, hut 
Australia has produced two or three prime 
examples. 

Stacking is usually performed in isolated mines, 
where the operations of the suiters are not like!}- 
to be watched or interrupted. In cases where 
there are several mines in the same neighbour- 
hootl, the salter generally resorts to doctoring 
the expert’s samples, after perhaps judiciously 
peppering the 'workings witb damp gold - dust. 
Occasionally the expert is one who treats every 
man at a mine as a possible salter, and hence 
successfully guai'ds his samples ; but usually be 
takes only ordinary precautions, which are of m> 
earthly- avail against an experienced salter. If 
lie sends his samples up the shaft open in a 
bucket, having some one on the vsurface to look 
after them, gold-dust is blown into it from an 
intermediary drive as it is rising, or gmitly let 
fall into it from the top just as it reaches the 
brace. If the expert takes his sample bags down 
the .shaft, with the intention of sealing them up 
underground, he will not notice with the falling 
divst from the top and sides of the shaft a fine 
shower of gold-dust following him down, lodging 
on his hat and over his clothes ; and il: for one 
minute he ]ose.s sight of those sample bags 
when he has returned to the surface, they 
will be judiciouvsly primed by means of sharp 
injectors, whicii leave no trace of their \vork. 
Of course all this is supposing a salter is on the 
watch. 

Should the salter fail altogether to tamper witli 
the samples, or to deceive the expert under- 
ground, bis only chance is to fake the Wnples 
at the assay office to which they are taken. 
This requires a con'federate, and is usually 
very difficult ; but it lias been done successfully 
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many times. In one case — fclie St George 
mine in Aiistrali a —* the ciilpri t was tl iscovered , 
and lie received two years’ imprisonment ; but 
meantime he had cleared a few thousands of 
pounds. 

Occasionally diamond drills are put to work in 
gold country to test the value of reefs at great 
depths. They cannot be considered satisfactory 
for tills purpose, as a drill might just miss a 
shoot of gold, or else go through a very short 
one and thus lead to false hopes. Salting these 
drills lias been snccessfnlly accomplished on 
.several occasions, the practice being to hammer 
gold into the interstice.s of the core, or else to 
surreptitiously introduce an entirely new piece of 
core which had been previously prepared. Near 
Bright, in Victoria, a great deal of money was 
put into a mine a few years ago on tlie faith of 
a salted drill-hole. 

Sometimes it happens that a really good pro- 
perty is salted. Thus one of the large mines 
now working at Broken Hill, and which has 
turned out an enormous quantity of silver and 
lead, was originally sold on a salt of several tons 
of ore conveyed from a neighbouring mine, and 
carefully stacked about an outcrop. In New 
South Wales a gold-mine that paid dividends for 
years was sold in the same way. On the faith 
of the promising ‘surface show,’ a shaft was 
sunk, and at about two hundred feet a splendid 
body of auriferous stone was struck. In Tasmania 
an alluvial tin-mine whicli had been salted led 
the purtdiasers to the discovery of a gold-veef 
which amply repaid them for their outlay. 

A few instances of remarkable cases of salting 
may be interesting. 

Many persons will perhaps remember th(3 great 
tin -mine salting case in Canada, which was 
probably the most cleverly conblved swindle of 
its kind on record. The operators, two in 
number, purchased from time to time some small 
parcels of tin-ore in Cornwall and shipped it to 
Toronto, taking care never to send more than a 
few bags in any one vessel. From Toronto the 
ore was taken out West some hundreds of miles 
and carefully x^anted along a granite ridge, tlie 
work of shipping and planting taking about twelve 
months to accomplish. The salters then left 
the scene and remained away for some three 
years. At the end of that time it was suddenly 
announced at Quebec that what appeared to be 
a large and rich tin-field had been discovered in 
the West, and /a claim had been in for tlie 
government reward of (I think) sixty thousaird 
dollars, whicli had been several years on offer for 
such a discovery. As might be expected, consider- 
able excitement was manifested over the reported 
find, and when the government ex^iert who was sent 
to inspect the property pronounced the discovery 
to be genuine, there was quite a rush of pros-^ 
pectors and speculators to the West, anxious to 
peg out or to purchase tin claims, llileanwliile a 


company was formed to work tlie reward claims ; 
and just when it was ready to commence work, 
the government, acting on the reports of its 
skilled advisers, paid over the reward to the 
claimants, who, with this sum and a further 
large amount obtained by the sale of their 
claims, suddenly disappeared and were never 
afterwards heard of. It is scarcely surprising 
that the Canadian experts were deceived, as grass 
and moss and other vegetation had grown over 
the jiacked ore, while tlic denudation of the 
hillsides had resulted in some cf the tin being 
washed into neighbouring creeks, where it was 
covered over ■with sand and debris. The swindle 
was exploded by a Cornish expert who had been 
sent for. He recognised the ore as having come 
from certain Cornish mines, and its sale and ship- 
ment were thereupon quickly traced. 

The Mount Huxle}^ mine ill Tasmania afforded 
an instance of a most successful salt. A tunnel 
was put in a lull for a distance of about cue 
hundred feet, and the sides, roof, and floor -were 
well salted w'itli fine gold-dust. The so-called 
mine was then offered to a Sydney syndicate, wdio 
purchased it on the advice of an expert. Indeed 
his account of the x^ropertj’- was so glowing, and 
the assays made from various samples taken -were 
so good, that the shares in the syndicate went 
up to an enormous price. Gradually the Mount 
Huxle}’- mine got to be talked about all over 
Australia as a piossible second Mount Morgan, and 
prexiarations wei-e made by the syndicate to float 
a company on a large scale. But the ardour of the 
shareholders was suddenly and effectually dam pied 
by the report of a government officer who was 
asked to examine the property, and who declared 
to the effect that it was no mine at all, hut purely 
a commonplace though rather extensive salt. An 
attemj)t was made to pirosecute those concerned in 
the swtndle, but no direct evidence could he 
pjrocured. About jfi30,000 was lost by Sydney 
speculators in this venture. 

Salters, however, do not always escape punish- 
ment. A case occurred in South Australia' in, 
1895 in which a man was sentenced to hvo yearsk 
imprisoiimeut for swindling in this way. The 
culprit did not, however, tamper with the mine, 
but carefully salted the bag.s of samples ' taken 
from a shaft hy the various experts and speculators 
who iixs]pected the p)roj)e.rfcy, Tliis anine, in which 
there was undoubtedly a little gold in situ, 
was quite exceptional in one way, inasmuch as 
all the subscribing shareholders in the company- 
which p)^i'i’chased it were ^ m of the South; 

Australian parliament. Needless to say, the mine 
was ‘dropped like a hot brick ^ when the fraud, 
was discovered. 

In another well-known case, about thirty holes 
were sunk along a scries of alluvial claims in/ 
Tasmania, and salted with tin. The property- 
was then offered to a Melbourne syndicate, who 
had it iirspiected and eagerly purchased it. It 
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was only after - a company was formed, and big 
liyclriinlic nuiehinery erected on the claims, that 
t,]iB swindle was discovered. 

One of tlie most notable Australian salting 
cases was that connected witli the Boomerang 
mine in South Australia. The culprit, whose 
name ^vas Marshall, wont to wmrk in quite an 
extensive way, spending a great deal of time 
and a considerable sum of money in manipulating 
the venture. He selected a spot of barreii 
mineral country in tlie Flinders Range, about 
tliirty miles from a habitation, and having pegged 
out over a hundred acres of ground, he sunk 
three shafts to a depth of about sixty feet each, 
lie then sent up from Adelaide a party of 
surveyors, and had elaborate plans drawn showing 
a systematic series of huge silver lodes ; and 
experts were obtaitied to give most elaborate 
and highly-coloured reports upon the property, 
with the usual lists of remarkable assays of 
samples ^carefully taken’ from the shafts. In 
fact the Boomerang was reported to be quite 
equal to the great Broken Hill mine in its 
initial stage. Armed with his large coloured 
plans . and volumiuous reports, IRarshall then 
set about reaping his harvest. He first went 
to Adelaide, and in a few days sold various 
small interests in the Boomerang for a total 
of £1100; then proceeded to Melbourne, where 
he sold two-sixteenths for J3000 each, and a 
thirty -second for £1250; and wmund up in 
Sydney, whence, having cleared £2500 more, he 
took ship luider an assumed name for vSan 
Francisco. The development of mines is slow^ 
work,' and it was a couple of months before 
tlie purchasers of shares in the Boomerang 
cmmuenced, to wonder why they heard nothing 
more of the mine. Then of course the swindle 
WHS uncovered, but it was too late to get back 
either Marshall or the money. 

The colony of Victoria had a very liad case 
of salting exposed hist year. About three years 
ago, a certain ^Colonel Morgan’ (the title 
American), who was formerly at Broken Hill, 
ami before that in Nevada, U.S.A., was sent to 
take charge of a reported valuable silver and 
lead mine in Gippsland owned by a Melbourne 
company. The colonel sent down from time 
to time glowing reports upon the mine, and 
after some months a few tons of silver-lead 
ore were forwarded to Melhonnie from the 
property, and sold at a satisfactory price. 
Strange to say, however, the regular delivery 
of ore was not maintained, but the colonel 
explained this by reporting that though there 
wei^e immense bodies of ore practically exposed, 


yet the mine wanted properly opening np 
before the ore could be dealt with on a large 
scale. Time went on, and funds giving out, 
tlie company was reorganised ; the splendid 
reports of the work in hand which reached 
Melbourne every fortnight rendering it easy 
to obtain fresh capital. Then one fine day the 
colonel reported that the mine was sufficiently 
developed for the erection of machinery , and 
the directors were specially asked to visit it 
and see for themselves what a magnificent 
property they had. The journey was long and 
difficult ; but the visiting party from Melbourne 
felt themselves well rewarded for their trouble 
when they examined tlie workings, and saw on 
all sides of them, and overhead, and underfoot, 
magnificent carbonate and sulphide of lead ore 
rich in silver. In every place exposed there 
^vas ore, and judging from appearances there 
was practically an unlimited supply. The 
directors returned to town highly pleased, and 
at once made arrangements for the erection on 
the mine of concentrating and other machinery. 
Meanwhile the shares of the company rose high 
in the market, the result of the directors’ visit 
having become xvidely known. But suddenly, 
just when the machinery orders had been placed, 
it was discovered that the colonel was missing, 
and that he had sold all his shares, his holding 
having been pretty large. The reason was 
immediately forthcoming, for an overseer at 
the mine confessed, under promise of freedom 
from prosecution, that lie had been a confederate 
of the colonel in * stacking’ the mine. It 
turned out that there was actually some ore 
there, though only a few bunches, and this 
had been used by the colonel in packing the 
sides and fioors of the workings. It took , him 
many months to do the work, as there was a 
lot of trouble in procuring sufficient ore, and 
it is no easy task to pack a drive ; but he 
was eminently successful, as has been seen. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the colonel has 
not been heard of since. 

Over three hundred ounces of gold were used to 
salt a mine in New South Wales some few years 
ago, with the result that the property was pur- 
chased by a Sydney syndicate for £30,000. So 
well was the salting done that expert after expen 
was deceived, and it was not until the market 
price of the syndicate shares totalled over 
£400,000 that the property was proved to 
have been ‘prepared.’ The discovery of 
this fraud gave a blow to mining in New South 
Wales from wliich it took a long time to re- 
cover. 
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THE FRENCH AT LAKE CIIAH. 


is a fascination about the 
internal lakes of Africa far out 
of proportion to their value in a 
cninniercial sense as water wtiys. 
Not only is this the case with the 
great equatorial lakes, but far away 
to the north-west, on the borders of the waterless 
Sahara, Lake Chad has drawn the attention of 
explorers since the famous journeys of Barth and 
Nachtigal. Especially has the region had an 
attraction for our iuiinediate neigh Ijours across 
the Channel, who have long wished to make ol 
the Chad a French lake. French ambition, in 
fact, has gone so far as to contemplate the posses- 
sion of practically the whole of North Africa. 
But it was not to be expected that the other 
powers, which have been scrambling for and cut- 
ting u]^ the Dark Continent, should acquiesce in 
this; and the agreements which have delimited 
the ‘sphercvs of inlliience’ of Great Britain, France, 
and Germany have brought each of the three 
nations into touch with the lake. By the agree- 
ment of August 1890, the English sphere extends 
along the west side of the lake southwards from 
Barna, a place of no importance and now in 
ruins, which our diplomatists ‘in their wisdom’ 
for some reason fixed upon ; whilst by a treaty 
with Germany (IStli November 1893), the eastern 
frontier of the English sphere touches the lake 
at a supposititious point thirty-seven minutes to 
th(i east of the meridian of Kuka, or in longitude 
fourteen degrees east. The Frunco-Germaii boun- 
dary (agreement of 4th February 1894) to the 
east is equally absurd, except so far as it takes 
tlic river Shari for the dividing line. No regard 
is had in this ridiculous arrangement for the 
political divisions of the native states. 

So far as Germany is concerned, the frontage 
on the lake seems to he a matter of sentiment, 
for no expedition has yet been sent so far as its 
shores. From our own Niger possessions an 
attempt was made in 1889 to open up communi- 
cation with the lake, when Sir Claude Macdonald 
was sent by the British government on a mission 
to the Niger. Starting from Akassa on 26th July, 
Sir G, Macdonald ascended the Niger and Benue 
in the river-steamer Boussetf liis plan being to 
steam as quickly as possible to the highest navi- 
gable point on the Benue River (some nine hundred 
miles from the sea), tliouce to make a dash in a 
small launch up the Kebhi River and endeavour 
to fmd a waterway to Lake Chad. (See ]\Iockler- 
Ferry man’s tlie Niger, 1892.) 

The Boima drew six feet of water, and in 
this Sir Claude Macdonald was able to get as far 
as Garua, the highest trading station of the Royal 
Niger Company, some distance above Yola. Here 
the steamer was left, and the farther ascent was 
made in a steam - launch drawing only fifteen 


inches of water. Some ten or. twenty milovS above 
Garua, the Beime receives from the nortb-east u 
considerable stream, known as the Kehbi Iii\’er, 
whicli ]jas a width of about two hundred and 
fifty yards at the junction. Native reports, partly 
continued by Barth, were to the effect that by 
ascending the Kebbi the Tubiiri marshes would 
be roaclietl, and that in the wet season these 
marshes comiiiimicated with the river of Logon, 
wliich flowed into the Shari and then into Luke 
Chad. The object therefore was to test the 
supposed waterway from the Benue to Lake 
Chad, the course of the Kebbi having liitherto 
been unexplored. 

The third day’s steaming brought the little 
vessel to an open expanse of water, some three 
miles long by a mile and a half in width, called 
by the natives Habarat. Hippopotami were splash- 
ing about, but a swanqj and the high rushes pre- 
vented the steamer from approaching the native 
town on the north shore, and the natives were 
too timid to approach close in their little canoes. 
The town was of considerable sixe and built of 
quadrangular mud huts, and was afterwards dis- 
covered to lie named Bifara or Bipara. For some 
time search failed to fmd a clifiuuel leading; 
beyond this lake, and it almost looked as if the 
lake was itself the source of the river. After one- 
or two imsuccessful attempts to open up com- 
munication with the naked natives on the south 
shore, who entered the water brandishing their 
spears above their heads, an interpreter succeeded 
ill gaining their confidence with a present of 
cloth, and one of the .elders of the tribe was. 
persuaded to come on hoard the little craft anti 
act as on the promise of a liberal present. 
The naked old savage fairly shivered with fright 
as he crawled on deck, and never rclinquislnid 
liis hold of a bundle of villainous-looking spears. 
Dozens of little canoes followed in case of treach- 
ery, as the steamer passed into a deep and 
winding channel, some twenty yards in width, 
flowing between banks thickly planted with dliurra. 
But after a few miles of difliciilt navigation, the 
length of the launch (sixty feet) prevented its. 
roiuiding the sharp bends of the stream, the hovvs . 
frequently running on one bank whilst tiie rudder- 
suffered from violent contact with the other. 
This was disappointing, especiallj’’ as the guide- 
said they would find a little fartlier broader- 
water again and be able to aiidve at a large town 
called Lore, some twenty miles higher up the 
stream. There was nothing for it but to tiirn 
back, though turn they literally could not in u 
stream less in width than half the length of 
the boat, and it w’as necessary to let the launch 
drift down, stern foremost, with the ciiiTeiit, all 
hands standing ready with poles to shove ofl;‘ as 
it bumped against the banks. It was now* the- 
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p|| lieigiit oi the rainy season, tlie voliuue of water 

was mcoiisideriible, and it was evident that the 
, 'i’j stream further would nut be practicable lor coni- 

; ;/ i I More active and persevering attempts to reach 

I'lilj.; Lake Chad have been made by the Lreuch from 

their possessions on the Lower Congo and in tlie 
1 j' tl Western Houdam From the former M. Fourneait 

r ' .1 ■ ascended the Sanga River and its tributary the 

{ rf Musa in 1891 ; and farther to the eastward 

i' M. Paul Craiupel in the same year reached as far 

; jis El Ivuti, south of Wadai, where he wnia made 

’ [ prisoner by tlie siillaii and handed over to the 

’1- Kl’ adventurer Rabah, together with one hundred 

1 [, and fifty Martini rides which he had with him. 

I j: Crampel and many of his men died of fever. 

I M. Jean Bybovvski was sent out to ascertain his 

fate and to punish the evildoers. Starting fiom 
I' . - Loango, he crossed to Stanley Pool, then ascended 

: „ the Congo ami Ubangi to Beinbe and pushed 

' L northward through a country rendered difficult 

III I : ' through heavy rains until he reached the upper 

1|| |' Sharij when want of provisions compelled him to 

d , ■ retrace his steiX'^. 

■ A far more important and siiecessful journey 

i I i was made from Senegal by .Lieut. ~ Col. P. L. 

; I ■ ■■ Mouteil, who started from St Louis in 1890, 

_ and after reaching Lake Chad returned across the 

M tle.sort to Tripoli, The account of liis journey 

1 1 was published in 1895 in a sumptuous cpiarto 

I ) . ■ voiiiiue (JJe St Louis a Triyoli im' le Lac Tchad). 

• The Anglo-French convention for the delimita* 

tioij of the spheres of iidiuence to the west of 
I I Lake Chad contained the provision ; ‘The Govern- 

I ■ ment recognises the sphere of France to the 

i ( I south of the Mediteri'aneaii up to a line from 

1 1 I , ' Say on the Niger to Bania on Lake Tchad, 

I j I drawn in such a manner us to comi^rise in the 

I j’ sphere of action of the Royal Niger Company all 

; that fairly belongs to the kingdom of Sokoto.’ 

I ; ' ■ Tins convention was signed on 5th August 1890, 

I : . ' and on the following duy Monteil Avas coiiimis- 

i j sioned to explore thi.s Say-Bar ua line. Taking 

: i. ’ wdtli him ten Senegalese soldiers ‘and a French 

.1 '' ' aion“Conimis.sioiied officer, he on 0th October set out 
for the interior from St Louis, going by water 
j; up the Senegal River to Kayes, the chief town of 
French Soudan. From there he travelled 
-overland to the Niger, which he reached at 
y\',^ Bamaku. Until beyond Segu he was still within 
, .the territory ejOfectiially held by the French 
t ‘ . government, Segu having been taken from 
,4hmadU by Colonel Archinurd only a few 
|| ' jnontha before. From Segu it was MouteiPs in- 

/'.t&utloip to cross what the French call the buckle 
Niger— that is the land within the great 

A^betweeh';;- Uie:^ Frenah' 'I 
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treaties with the lama (king) of Biissura, in the 
Bobo country, and the Almamy of Laufiera, in 
Dafiiia — placing their territories under the French 
protectorate. Near Lanliera he crossed the upper 
waters of the Volta, which was here about forty 
yards wide and about six feet deep. 

At Wagadugu, tlie capital of Mossi, wliere he 
arrived on 28th April 1891, he met with a 
different reception. The Almamy, whose prede- 
cessor had shown himself hostile when Dr Cimafc 
visited the town in the previous year, had 
recently returned from a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Mossi is an important negro state which lias not 
only preserved its independence, but possesses an 
ancient negro civilisation, diflering in this respect 
from the barbarism which elsewhere attaches to 
negro institutions. Tradition carries back the origin 
of the royal family of Mossi to the creation of the 
world. The first Naba (king) had three hundred 
and thirty - three children, amongst whom he 
divided liis country on his death, and it is said 
that this division exists to the present clay ! The 
government of the country is well organised, 
under a number of nabas, all subservient to the 
Naba of Wagadugu, who takes the title of Naim 
of Nabas, though his authority is little more 
than nominal. The country is settled, pro.sper- 
ous and peaceful, and is, Monteil says, the one 
coimtiy of the Soudan where the villages are not 
fortified. Millet, haricots, cotton, and indigo are 
clllti^'ated, and the people possess fine liorses and 
donkeys. 'Weaviiig is curried on, and the cotton 
cloths of Mossi are valued throughout the Soudam, 
It is in Mossi also that are found the cowrie 
shells which form the medium of exciumge in 
the Soudan. Prosperous and free from outside 
domination as they were, therefore it is not to 
be wondered at that the rulers of Mossi resented 
the iiitru.sioii of foreigners. Accordingly the 
Almamy soon brought Monteil an order from 
the Naba of Nabas to leave Wagadugu at once, 
and by the way he had come. In vain did tlie 
traveller represent that he wa.s an envoy from 
the French government, and had presents for the 
Naba. The only reply was: ‘It i.s the king’s 
order.’ And the little j)‘^i'ty was escorted for 
some distance along the road it had come, by the 
men of Mossi, in drenching rain. 

Turning more to the northward, Monteil pushed 
on towards Say, eigniug treaties with the Fiilali 
Emir of Liptako, and the avaricious king of 
Zebba, in the Yagha country. At Nadiaiigo, in 
the Torodi country, the king refused to see him 
and wmuld have nothing to do with a treaty ; but 
Ibrabima, king of Ouro-Gueladjio, who is said to 
be the paramount Fiilah ' chief of the country' 
between Say and Liptako, was more amenable, 
and he accepted a treaty of protectorate (12th 
August X891)* Seven days later the Niger \Vas 
reached at Say, wdiere the king also . accepted the 
protectorate as a matter of course. Say is not a 
town of gleat commercial importance. 
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Froiii this point Mon teil was entering on tlie 
tinTii;ory wliicli the Anglo-French treaty referred 
to ; and it was generally understood that the 
countries to the eastward were comprised in the 
Fnlah empire of Sohoto. Not so, says Goionel 
Mon toil, with regard to the districts between Say 
and the town of Sokoto. Between these two 
points there are or were, it seems, three states; 
Djerjiia, ]\Iauri, and Kabbi, whilst to the south of 
these is Dendi. Djenna and Dendi are peopled 
by the Sumiiai (Songhay) race; Mauri and 
Kabbi by Hausas. The chiefs of these states, 
whilst independent of each other, recognised 
the sovereignty ol the king of Kabbi. Tliey had 
been free from the domination of the Emperor 
of Sokoto for thirty years, and had long pi‘oved 
a thorn in the side of the latter, so that a few 
months after M on toil’s visit the Emperor of 
>Sokoto entered into league with Ibrahinia Gue- 
ladjio against them, and wdiilst the former took 
Argiingu the latter took possession of Djenna 
ami Manri. This took place in the early months 
of 1892. Mouteil considered himself free to 
negotiate with these states, but tlie kings of 
Djernia and of Kabbi would have nothing to 
do with treaties. At Mauri permission for the 
tra\'ellers to pass ilirough the country was made 
to depend on the result of a raid by the king 
against GaudA As he returned from this raid 
with a booty of six hundred captives, Monteil 
was allowed to proceed without molestation. 

It was not until within a few stages west of 
tlie town that Monteil entered the territory of 
the powerful Emperor of Sokoto. At the capital 
lie was favourably received by the emperor, who 
had just succeeded to the throne, and was 
induced to sign a treaty, although, unknown to 
liim, a treaty had been signed in the proceeding 
year (1890) between his inunediato predecessor 
and the Eoyal Niger Company, besides one 
entered into with Mr Joseph Thomson in 1885. 
From here Monteil travelled by way of Gandi to 
Kano, the most important town of the central 
Soudan. Here lie was detained three and a half 
months, and the king of Kano tried to dissuade 
him from going to Kuka, the capital of Boriiii, 
telling him that a white man had been sent back 
from there. This, it afterwards turned out, was 
Mr Charles Mackintosh, a rejiresentative of the 
JRoyal Niger Company. Monteil learned that 
IMiickiutosh had been turned back from Kuka 
because he bad arrived there without asking per- 
miasiou to enter the town, perhaps also because 
the Arabs were afraid the whites would take 
away their trade. 

From Kano, Monteil reached Madia, the first 
village in Boxmu, by a route, previously unexplored, 
between those of Clapperton and Barth. The 
villages pirsaed by the earlier travellers had in 
many cases been removed to other situations owing 
to want of water. Monteil was received with 
evident want of cordiality hy the Ghaladiina (king), 


who was next in jicwer to the Sheik, but was given 
permission to approach the capital. On arrival 
at Kuka (9th April 1892), he was met hj^ a body 
of one hundred and fifty horsemen dressed in 
coats of inail, who rushed up to him lance in 
hand, Guly halting when their weapons wei'e 
within a few iuche.s of his face and breast. This 
trying and dangerous ordeal, it turned out, was 
intended as a great honour. Tlien the horsemen 
turned round and escorted him to the gates of 
the town, where his entry was wdtnessed by forty 
thousand people. A day or two after, he was 
received in grand audience by the Sheik. Having 
no letter of authorisation, be with a French man's 
readiness concocted one, which, being in French, 
no one could read, so that the fraud escaped 
detection. Here, as everywhere, he had to make 
numerous presents to the Sheik. 

Monteil, unlike ‘Mackintosh, found it easier to 
get into Kuka than to get out. Desiring to return 
by way of Tripoli, the Sheik gave his consent for 
him to do so, but it ivas three and a half months 
before he succeeded in leaving the town. It soon 
became evident that the policy of delay was 
indulged iu with a view to lleecing the travellers. 
But the day at last came, and on 15th August he 
set out with a caravan which was retmiiing to 
Murzuk. Then came the weary ride across the 
waterless desert, trying alike to man and beast. 
It was with quite a relief that lie again came 
upon tlie signs of civilisation. At Miirzuk he was 
comfortaldy lodged iu the house which had been 
occupied iu 1870 by the unfortunate Miss Tiunc, 
whose murder, he learned, ’was not due to the 
Tuaregs, as generally suppiosed, but to an Ai‘ab of 
the Oulad-hon-^Sef tribe, named Ethmann-bonn- 
Badia, who in liis turn deservedly met ‘with a 
violent death twenty years later. Here the Turlis 
have a garrison of five hundred men, and liere 
also Monteil saw a number of Cretan, Anneiiian, 
Albanian, and Servian Christian prisoners, who 
had been sentenced to transportation. 

On 10th December 1892, Colonel Monteil was 
welcomed at Tripoli by the French consul after tx 
journey across the desert of nearly four montiis, 
and after carrying out succcvssfully the boast with 
which he started, ‘With ten armed men I could 
cross Africa.’ 

It was reported at the end of Inst year that a 
French vessel had been afloat on the waters of 
Lake Chad. I^L Geiitil iu 1896 proceeded to the 
Shari basin by way of the Ubangi, taking with 
him a small steamer in sections to place upon the. 
formex* river. He reached the Nana, a southern 
tributary of the Shari, axid his steamer, the Lmi 
Bloif had been put togetber on the river, and iu 
May last started on its voyage to the lake, A letter, 
dated July 25, 1897, from a Frenchman in TJxoper 
Egypt, announced that the L^on Blot had reached 
Lake Chad. " ‘We may bo proud of that,’ said 
the writer ; ‘it is the first vessel afloat on the. 
mysterious lake, and it is a French boat.’ ' \ 
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BOKINCl OIL-WELLS IN THE SEA. 


^i.OCOIlDINO to tlie Bckntiflc American, 
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■ ) the early settlers iu Califoruia were 
faiDiliar with indications of the 
! existence of oil which were Aseon 
i at various points along the coast, 
while asplialtuin, which oozed \ip 
from beds at the bottom of the sea, formed an im- 
portant factor in the household economy of the 
aborigines, and in almost every burial-place on 
the coast asphaltuni is fomid. The natives em- 
ployed it to mend objects ‘which were broheu and 
as a base in -which to place ornamental pieces of 
pearl mosaic. Baskets were fastened to ollas or 
jars by this lueans, and it was used for endless 
purposes ill lieu of nails, cordage, and glue. The 
natives on the islands obtained their supply from 
the whaler, and at the present day the rocks at vari- 
ous places can he seen splashed with asplniltinu 
which has drifted in. This is particularly notice- 
able after an east wind, showing that there is a 
large area in the deep Santa Catalina channel 
from which aspluiltum oozes up. Off Eeduiido 
' beach, in Los Angeles County, it is extremely 
troublesome, oozing out of the sand off-shore 
, and drifting in. Between Santa Monica and Los 
iiiigeles there are undoubted deposits, and north 
of Santa Barbara several enormous ones. That 
owned by the More estate extends some distance 
along the shore, so that vessels are run in, and the 
nsphaltum is shovelled on board. The quality of 
this asphaltum is stated to be equal to that of 
Trinidad. 

Oil-wells were sunk at Santa Paula some years 
ago ; and, later, an oil-producing belt was dis- 
covered at Puente, and again at Summeriaiid, 
below Santa Barbara, where a singular state of 
affairs exists. It .soon became apparent at the 
latter locality that the oil-bearing stratum stretched 
but into the sea, and drill scaffolding, looking like 
windmills without sails, began in a short time to 
extend down the little canon, and to creep up the 
.shore in the direction of Santa Barbara. At fiust 
:.they kept along the sides of the hills which 
breast the .sea there ; but gradually they turned 
seawards, until one more adventurous than the 
' rest rose from the water. Work was started at 
‘ an extremely low tide, and finally the tall 
. scaffolding appeared twenty or thirty feet from 
. th^ shore, rising from the sea. At present there 
■' are three borings, Avliich even at low-tide are in 
. , water, but at ilood-tide are completely sur- 
rouhded,' the men working on platforms of 
vai’ioiis ^ heiglits, wdiich they successively ascend 
‘>s.the sea rises. .,So fur the striiatures that have 
: .been built in the sea have .not yet experienced a 
■ ■ strong' south-wester ; but, as some of them stand 
in' six feet or more of water at high-tide, in a 


an engine on the beach, the fuel being the oil 
pumped up. This is probably the only place 
where oil is pumped out of the sea, but un- 
doubtedly the entire coast overlie.s an oil-pro- 
ducing stratum. Off what is known as More’s 
Wharf, luilf-a-miie out, oil rises to the surface 
iu several places. A spring of fresh water also 
ruslies up there with .such velocity that it can be 
taken up and used if the slightly bracki.sh taste 
is nut objected to. A similar spring i.s known 
to exi.st on the Florida coast, where, it is said, 
a vessel can lie alongside the great rush of water 
and fill her tanks with fresh drinking-water out 
of the ocean. 

Probably one of the strangest siglits in oil- 
wells is seen at Los Aiigele.s. There oil was linst 
discovered iu the we.ster2i district, the choice 
residential jiart of the city ; but, like magic, the 
lighthouse-like scaffoldings began to rise until the 
place appeared fairly to bristle with them. Fine 
re.sidences were ruined by the proximity of the 
unsightly objects ; and, finally, the whole place 
was given over to ‘the oil-drills, and at present it 
1‘eseiubles certain portions of the oil-region of 
Pennsylvania. The borings have advanced in a 
well-defined north-easterly direction, and at pj'e- 
seut appear to he stopped by the large Catholic 
cemetery, which overlies the oil stratum. Not 
far distant is the Los Angeles Eiver, which prob- 
ably will ultimately be eucroaclied upon and made 
to give up its hidden riches. The discovery of oil 
iu and about Lo.s Angeles iH'omises soon to sup- 
ply the long-wished-for power required for manu- 
facturing purposes, Tiie Terminal Bailroad ha.s 
adopted the oil as fuel, and the Boiitliern Pacific 
is said to be experimenting in the .same directiou. 
California is without depo.sits of coal, if we 
except lignite beds whicli crop out in variuu.s 
places, so that oil as a fuel will supply a want 
long felt at Los Angeles, and become a factor in 
the rapid development of this growing city. 

PERCHANCE, 

Reuchaxoe some day, when twilight-tide has crept 
Across the fens and widening willow-ways, 

Y on will recal I th o-se clays w hen passion slept ' 
Un wakened by the kiss that thrills and slays ; 

You will look forth across the northern sea 
And hear it.s thunder beating towards the bay, 

And think of all our love that used to be, 

Perchance some day. 


Perchance some day, when slowly in the east 
The dim, drear dawn is breaking — and the hum 
Of busy feet is hushed — of rne, the least 
Of all your lovers, liallowed thoughts will come. 
And I shall dream, and see you — eyes that yearn 
Will gaze in yours — our hands will clasp and stay. 
And so by spirit-paths you wall return 
To me— some day. 

, , ■ ’ ' I . WALfBE ThACKWELL. 
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LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, T E,N N E S S.E E. ’ 



p:®f|g^^flOOKOITT MOUNTAIN , stands in 
tiie midst of one of the most liis- 
toric spots in tlie United States, 
and is itself historic. It was our 
good fortune to visit it a few 
weeks ago, and it is now our plea- 
sure to write of it. We cannot do tlie famous 
old landmark justice, hut we can introduce it to 
many who may never have heard of its exist- 
ence. Travellers cross oceans, dare extreme perils, 
nndei-go discomforts in far lands to catch n 
glimpse of beauty in a sunrise or a sunset, a 
cataract or a lake, in snowcapped mountains or in 
a glacier, and yet leave as much, or more, beauty 
at home. How applicable this sentiment is to 
tlie thousands of Americans who travel away from 
home in every part of the globe none knows 
better than the writer. Tliere is no country on 
earth so rich in natural beauty as the United 
States ; and let the eager eye of the child of 
Uncle Sam rest on beauty of whatsoever sort it 
may, yet no human eye will ever compass as 
mucli beauty of earth and sky as that to be 
found in ami around old Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
Our starting-point was Cincinnati. All along 
onr route south the scenery was quite remark- 
able, Innumerable lakelets smiled, grave moun- 
tains frowned, and bonny rivers laughed, while 
high bridges awed, and dark tunnels tliundered at 
us, just as it were to make monotony impossible 
and our enjoyment supreme. After leaving Ohio 
a run of twelve hours found us at our destination 
—Chattanooga. The celebrated mountain lies 
nortb-west of the picturesque old city. 

Early on the morning after our arrival we 
bestirred ourselves to get the first view of Look- 
out Mountain. How admiringly did we linger 
and try to realise his splendid j^roportions ; and 
how eager we were to scale his almost per- 
pendicular sides 1 This feat we literally accom- 
plished later in the, day. Taking a street car 
in Chattanooga, a very brief ride brought us to 
tbe base of the mountain and . to the station of 
the newest route to the summit. From the foot 
No. 15.— VoL. I. \Ail Bfights 


to the crest by tdiis incline is abdiit one mikv 
The journey up and clown is one of great interest, 
especially if the traveller be careful to look ujx 
But should he chance to turn his eyes down or 
across or anywhere hut up, he will experience a 
feeling quite akin to terror, and obtain a view that 
will certainly impress him. Sheer precipitousiiess. 
and perpendicularity could go no further. Enough 
to turn the head of the most tried and thrill the 
heart of the stoute.st and bravest. No admirer,, 
however, of the grand old hill ought to neglect 
this incline, a wonderful triumph, surely, of 
human skill. The trip) up and down only costs 
thirty cents ; and lieroisiu could not be pur- 
chased more cheaply. 

The view to be had from the point of urriralf 
at tlie lop of the incline where stands Lookout Inn 
(a very fine hotel, by the way) is .superb, Al 
the time of our visit a quite percepitible haze- 
dimmed the atmosphere ; but in .spite of this, 
*The Preacher,’ a young n.egro guide, jminted out 
to us no less than seven skites, as follows 
Tennessee, in which we stood ; to the left, . Ken- 
tucky and Virginia ; before us, the Caroliiias ; to 
the riglit, Geoigia ; and behind, Alabama. In the 
nearer distance we were able to discern many 
points of deep historic interest ; the battle-gromul 
of Waubatebee, where a terrific battle was fought 
between the Union and Confederate troops on 
October 24, 1863 ; Oivdiard Knob, the scene of 
the second day's buttle of Oliattancoga, and the 
headquarters for a time of Generals Grant and 
Thomas; the whole sweep of Missionary BidgOy 
where thousands fell j Eossville Gap, through- 
which the Union forces retired to Chattanooga 
on the evening of the 21st October, after heavy 
fighting ; and the National Cemetery, where lie. 
thirteen thousand heroes, the headstones of five 
thousand of whom are marked ^Unknown/ 
Before us lay the still more famous battlefield of 
Chickamauga, where in a conllict of not quite two 
clays sixty thousand fell. We , must ahso make 
mention of the fine view^ we enjoyed of tlie most ; 
famous pax't of the noble Tennessee Biver.knowni 
^ AIaroh 12, 1898. 
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ns Moccasin Bend, whose configuration answers 
exactly to the name it hears. Away to the left 
of ns, after changing our position to Sunset Rock, 
waves of earth stood still as if in unite amaze- 
ment at the supreme beauty of which they were, 
niiconsciously, a part, crowned witli a iuxuriunt 
growth of trees whose changing tints contributed 
generously to the rare loveliness of that whicdi 
we belield. ‘Surely/ mused, ‘there is not 
upon tills earth aught grander than this.’ Indeed, 
in the judgment of one of the most travelled 
of’ our party, there is not. The mountains of 
Europe have a charm that is all their own; 
but lie conveyed no disparagement of them when 
declaring that tlie view from Lookout* Mountain 
e.xceeded anything of a similar nature he had 
seen in Europe, The same has been said of the 
mountain by all other travellers who have stood 
on its summit. 

Lookout Mountain is seventy-five miles long, 
lenninating abruptly at Chattanooga on the north, 
and At talk (Alabama) on the south, crossing the 
north-west corner of Georgia. Its summit is a 


tableland, rather narrow for twenty-five miles at 
the north, and widening out to nine miles where 
it crosses the Georgia and Alabama line. The 
crest of the tableland is bounded by jirecipices 
for almost its whole length. As we stood gazing 
upon the craggy face of tlie mountain we won- 
dered at the bravery and stout-lieartedness of those 
who, upon its slopes, could and did cany on a 
brilliant fight for home and country and freedom. 
The advance of an army up its western slope, as one 
has well said, is a never-ending source of wmiider. 
That a line of battle could have been maintained 
seems incredible. In his report of the Battle of 
Lookout Mountain, General Hooker says : ‘ Viewed 
from whatever point, Lookout Mountain, with its 
high palisaded crest, and its steep, j’ugged, rocky, 
and deeply-fiuTo\ved slopes, presented an imposing 
barrier to our advance ; and wdieu to tliese natural 
obstacles w’ere ad<led almost insurmountable, well- 
planned and w’ ell-constructed defences, held by 
Americans, the assault became an entei'prise woi'thy 
of the ambition and renown of the troops to whom 
it was intrusted.’ * 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 

CHAPTER XVIIL—THE PIER O’ LEITH. 



I HEN I came to the door of the 
‘Three Herrings’ I presented an 
imposing sight, with my 

side and two .sailors at my back 
with iny baggage. The landlord 
made me a civil greeting and 
placed his hostel a,t my service, opining that I 
was a • stranger of couseipience just come from 
abroad. So, bidding my .servant settle wdtli the 
men, I followed my. host upstairs to a room 
wliere a fire was huriiing and some refreshment 
laid on the table. 

An excellent supper was brought, on which I 
fell like a hawk, for the sea air hiul sharpened 
my hunger, and landward dishes are better than 
the meat of a ship. I bade the landlord let no 
one enter save my servant, for that I desired to 
be alone. Then I fell to summing up my 
monies and various calculations of a like nature 
which it was proper to make on my return ; 
and, fmalh% I pn.shed away my cliair from the 
table, and, filling my glass, gave myself up to 
pleasing fancies. 

It was near the darkening, as I saw from the 

a ^dow which opened on the back yard, and 
dfk' W ;l^hat^ h^ was filled with the red glow 

-on- ■:the -tall : ■ houses ■■■ rose 
spikes into the still air; and somewhere in 

what. Below, in the room, I heard many 
ynijngled -Wices Rud. a high imperious tone, as of 
^ f 'Id guessed that 

'pi ^soldlm'' was filling 'the taproouu 


By-and-by I began to wish for Nicol’s presence, 
and to wonder at liis long absence. 

I was just approaching a state of irritation 
with my servant when the door was softly 
opened and the defaulter appeared. Ilis face 
struck me with surprise ; for, whereas for usual 
it was merry and careless, it was now filled 
with grave concernment. He closed the latch 
cpiieth^ behind him, and then slipped the bolt, 
locked the door, and potikcted the key. 

1 stared in silent amazement. 

‘If it comes to the warst,’ he said, ‘we can 
fecht for’t.’ 

‘ What fooling is this ■?’ said 1. ‘Tell me at 
once, and have done with it.’ 

‘It’s nae fooling, laird, as ye’ll be finding oot. 
Sit still, for I’ve a long story to tell ye.’ And, 
Iiaving first listened for a noise from below, he began 
his news, while I listened in much trepidation. 

‘ I paid the men as ye tellt me, and syne I 
gaed doon to my cousin’s shop i’ the Rope-Walk 
just to speir if they \vere a’ weel, and then I 
cam’ back to the inn, thiukiu’ to get a bit quiet 
gless a’ by mysel’ i’ the chimky-corner. But 
when I gned into the room I fund it filled wi’ 
niuckle sodger folk, driukiu’ and sweeriu’ like 
dcevils. And the first man I clappit een on w^as 
yin Jock Cadder, wlmc was yiiice a freend o’ mine ; 
so, sittiu’ dooii aside Jock, I fell into crack. 

‘Weed, I hadna been there mony meenutes 
when I hears a loiul voice True tlie ither end 
ca’in’ for a song. And anither voice answered, 
no’ sao loud, but weak and thin. 1 jumpit up in 
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my seat, for the voices were weel kenned to me. 
And there I saw at the ither end o’ the table 
3^0111* wanchancy cousin, the captain, sittin’ 
glowrin’ wi’ his inuckle een, and playin’ wi’ his 
gless. i\nd aside liim was nae ither than 
Muister Michael Veitch, liiin o’ Dawyek, but no’ 
like what lie used to be, but a’ red about the 
een and foz\^ about the face, like a man that’s 
ower fond o’ the bottle.’ 

]\Iy heart leaped with a sudden terror at the 
news. What on earth was Slarjory’s brother 
doing on the Pier o’ Leith in the coinpanj^ of 
my mo.st bitter foe? A great sense of coming 
ill hung over me as Nicol went on. 

‘Weel, I was astonislied ; and speaking quiet in 
Jock Gadder’s ear I asks him what it meant, and 
what the twae were daeiid here ? And this is 
wdiat I heard from him, for Jock never jaloused 
I had aught to dae wi’ ye, but thocbt I was aye 
the same aukl liide-i’-tlic-heather I had been 
afore. “ Wlieii our captain cam’ back frae furrin 
pairts,” says be, ‘‘ be gangs off to Tweed dale, your 
ain countryside, for it seems tlicre’s a lassie 
tbere lie’s awfu’ fond o’. She’s the dochter o’ 
auld Veitch o’ Dawj’ck, rich and hy a’ accoont 
terrible bonny. But she’s trysted to the captain’s 
cousin, Burnet o’ Barns, whae has been in 
Holland for mnir nor a j'-ear. It’s weed kenned 
that Maister Gilbert Burnet, when be gets a ploy 
intil bis heid, never stops till he wmis his 
purpose ; so he sets himsel’ to niak’ love to the 
lass. And be couldna dae this unless he were 
weed in favour wi’ her brother j\fichael, so he 
begins b^r winniii’ bini ower to bis side. Noo, 
Micbael Veilcli (Lbat’s him up tliere) was aye 
uncommon fond o’ wine and yiil o’ a’ description, 
so the captain leads liim on and on, by drinkin’ 
wi’ him at a’ limes, till noo tbe man is fair liclpless. 
But this wasna a’, for if John Burnet cam’ hame 
and fund tliis gauu on he wad nuik’ a rare cam- 
stcor3»- ; and Iw a’ acenonts he’s a stieve, dour chiel. 
So Maistev Gilbert, while’s high in favonr wi’ the 
Privy Council, gangs and tells lliein o’ some 
daeing.s o’ his cousin ’.s abroad, o’ some hobnobbiu’ 
and ]dottiu’ wi’ rebels and outlawed folk, ami 
sending treasonable ]etter.s to this land under his 
name ; so he gets a warrant for the lad’s arrest 
as sune as he sets foot on Scots earth — and 
a’ljody kens what that means, that he’ll no’ be 
troubled nmckle mair wi’ liis cousin in this 
warld. That’s the reason \vo’re donn here the 
diij\ We’ve had word that he’s coinin’ ower i’ the 
A^eamaWf wliillc^lies at the Wast Ilarhonr, We ’ve 
been sendin’ douu word time last ’oor.«?, but she’s no’ 
in there vet, and ’ill no’ bo noo till the morn.” 

‘That was what Jock Gadder tellt me, and I 
^varraub T was in a fine fricht. It was clear the 
■captain had nae mind o’ me, foi' he lookit tivae 
or three times my way and never changed his 
face. I slips out the door wi’oofc being noticed, 
and cam’ up here wi’ a’ sj^eed to t(dl ye the tale. 
So, laird, ye’re in a close hole, and there’s just 


some auld wmodeii plankin’ atween you and tbe 
Tolbootln’ 

I cared little for tbe Tolbooth or anvibing 
else. One thing and one alone claimed all niy 
attention. My whole soul was filled with a teiTor 
of anxietiq of mad jealous^’’, and desperate fear for 
my lady’s sake. This was the cause of the letter, 
this tlie cause of her silence. I ground my teeth 
in helpless fury, and could have found it in my 
heart to rush down to Gilbert and choke tbe life 
in bis throat. I was so appalled by tbe inouslrous- 
ness of the thing that I could scarce think. My 
own danger was nothing ; but that IMarjuiy should 
be the sport of ruffians— the thing overpowered 
me. It was too fearsome, too monstrous. 

One thing was clear — that I must go to her 
at once. If Gilbert Burnet was on the Pier o’ 
Leith, Marjoiy Veitch at Dawyek would be quit 
of bis compan3^ Were I once there I could see 
her and perchance save her. I cannot write 
down ni}" full trepidation. My fingers clutched 
at my coat and I could scarce ke(?p iin^ teeth 
from chattering. It was no fright that did 
it, but an awful sickening anxiety p)reyiiig on 
inj" vitals. But with an effort I choked down 
my unrest, and centred all my thoughts on tbe 
present. Were I only in Tweeddale I might 
find a way out of the trouble. But woe’s me 
for tbe change in my prospects. I liml come 
home thinking in the pride of my liGart to be 
welcomed hy all and to cut a great figure in my 
own countryside j and, lo 1 I found mysidf an 
outlawed man, whose love was in peril, and 
whose oivn cruig was none so sure. The sudden 
reverse all but turned n\v wits. 

I walked to the window and looked down. 
Tlie night was now dark, but below a glimmer 
from the tap>i‘Oom window lit the ground. It 
was a court paved with cobbleslone.s from the 
beach, where stood one or two wagons, and at 
one end of which were the doors of a stahle. 
Beyond that a sloping roof led to a high wall, 
at the back of which I guessed was a little 
wynd. Once I were tliere I might find my' way 
through the baedv: parts of Leith to the country, 
and b<jrrow a horse and ride to Tweeddale. But 
all was hazardous and uncertain, ami it seemed 
as if my cliance of safely ivas small indeed. I 
could hut try, and if I must perish, why then 
so it was fated to be. - ’ 

‘Nicol,’ said I, ‘bide here the night to keep off 
suspicion, and come on as soon as you can, for the 
days have come when I have much need of you/. 

‘There’s hub ae thing to he dune, to t?iV to 
the lulls; and if ,ye gang onywhere from the 
Cheviots to the Kells, Nicol Plenderleith ’ill be 
wi’ ye, and ye need hu’e nae fear. I’ll e’en bide 
here, and if ye ever win to Dawyt'k I ’ll no’ be 
lung ahint y'e. Oh, if I could only gang wi’ ye 1 
But if YG suffer anghfc, there’ll be come o’ His 
Majesty’s dragoom lhat’ll dree their weird/ 

• My servant spoke fiercely, and 1 was .mitelr 
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aifected at tlie tenderness for me wliicli it be- 
tokened. 

*If I never see ye again, Kicol, you 11 watch 
over Marjory? Swear, man, swear by all that’s 
sacred that you’ll do my bidding.’ 

solemnly swear tluit if ye come to ony 
scaith, 111 send the man that did it to Muckle 
Hell; and I’ll see that nae ill comes ower 
Mistress Marjory. Keep an easy mind, laird ; 
I ’ll be as gnid as my word.’ 

Witlioiit more ado I opened tbe window and 
looked cut. My servant’s talk of taking to the 
liills seemed an over-soon recourse to desperate 
remedies. Could I but remove my sweetheart 
from the clutches of my rival, I trusted to prove 
my innocence and clear myself in the sight of 
all So my thoughts were less despairing than 
Nicol’s, and I embarked on my enterprise with good 
heart. I saw the ground like a pit of darkness 
lie stark beneath me. Very carefully I dropped, 

, am], falling on iny feet on tlie cobblestones, made 
. such a clangour beneatlj the very taproom window 
that I thought the soldiers would liave been out 
to grip me. As it was, I heard men rise and 
come to the wiinlow ; and, crouching far into tbe 
lee of the sill, I heard them talk with one 
another. ‘^Tut, tut, Jock,’ I heard one say, Mt is 
naething but a drueken cadger come to seek his 
horse. Let be, and sit down again.’ "When all 
was quiet I stole softly over to the other side, tliat 
I might scale the wall and reach the wynd, for I 
dare not pass through the open close into the Har- 
bour Walk lest I should be spied and questioned 
by the soldiers who were ever lounging al)out. 

But some fortunate impulse led me to optan the 
stable door. A feebly-burning lantern hung on a 
peg, and there came from the stalls the noise of 
horses cliamping corn. They were the raw-honed 
hacks of the soldiers, .sorry beasts, for the increase 
of the military in the land liad led to a dearth 
of horses. But there was one noble animal at 
the right, slim of leg and deep of chest, with a 
head as shapely as a nnuden’s. I rushed hotly 
, forward, for at tlie first glance I had known it 
for iny own liorse Maisie, the best in nil Tweed- 
dale. A fine anger took me again to tliink that 
my cousin had taken my steed for In's own 
mount I had sent it hack to Barns, ami, for- 
' sooth, he must have taken it thence in spite of 


the vigilant Tam Todd. But I was also glad, 
for I knew that once I had Mni-sio foiih of the 
yard, and were on her back and she on the high- 
way, no animal ever foaled could overtake 
her. So I gave up all my designs on the wall, 
and fell to tliinking liow best I could get into 
the Haibonr Walk. 

There was but one way, and it was only a 
cbancc. But for me it was neck or nothing, my 
love or a tow in tbe Grassmarket ; so I tossed my 
plumed hat and my embroidered coat to a heap 
of hay, tore open my shirt at the neck, put a 
piece of straw between my lips, and soon was a 
very tolerable presentment of an ostler or farrier 
of some kind. So, taking Maisie’s bridle— -and at 
my touch she thrilled so that I saw she had not 
forgot, ten me — I led her boldly across the court, 
straddling in my w’alk to counterfeit some fellow 
whose work was with horses. My heart beat 
wildly as I went below the arcliway and con- 
fronted the knots of soldiens, who, sitting on a 
low bench or leaning against the wall, were en- 
gaged in loud talk and wrangling. 

‘Ho, you, Fellow, where are you going with the 
captain’s horse?’ cried one. I knew by his tone 
that the man was a Southron, so I had little fear 
of deteclioii. 

‘I’m gaiin to tak’ it to the smiddy,’ said I in 
my broadest speceli. ‘The captain sent doun 
word to my maister, Robin Rattle in the Flesh 
Wynd, that the beast was to he ta’en doun and 
shod new, for he was gaun far the neist day. So 
I cam’ up to bring it.’ 

The man looked satisfied, but a question sug- 
gested itself to him. 

‘How knew you the one if you were iie%"er 
here before ? ’ 

‘It was tbe best beast i’ tbe place,’ I said 
simply ; and tbia so put his mind at rest that, 
with a gratuitous curse, he turned round, and I 
was suffered to go on unuiolested. 

Down the Harbour Walk I led him, for I 
dared not mnunt lest some stray trooper recog- 
nised tlie horse and sought to interrogate me. 
Very quietly and circumspectly I went, imitating 
a stableman by my walk and carriage as I best 
knew how, till in ten minutes I came to the 
end, and turned into Leitli Walk and the borders 
of Edinburgh. 


I iiitlli 

HlB 


LIVING PHOTOGRAPHS. 

By T. C. Hepwortii. 


N a formei' article the illusion known 
by the abov^e title was described as 
one of tlie newest and most attrac- 
I tive applic<atious of the optical (or 

f' gShe^b-.to4^evolnti'omof the latter instrument, 


growth of tin’s most fascinating pha.se of plioto- 
graphic art. 

As in the case of the optical lantern, the Cine- 
matograph originally came from toy-land, and in 
its most simple form consisted of a card which 
coiihl be rapidly twirled between tbe fingers by 
means of attached threads. On one side of the 
card was printed a horse and on the other side 
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a luaiij and the two images by this rapid twirling 
were made to coalesce and appear as a iiiouiited 
horseman. It is f[uite evident that if by such 
simple means we conld bring before the eye a 
succession of cards bearing progressive pictures, a 
very good idea of movement co\ild be represented. 
Indeed, the thing lias been lately accomplished in 
little books of pictures sold in the streets, the 
bent leaves of which can be rapidly released by 
tlie linger. And it iuay be mentioned here that 
an American contrivance, called the Mutaseope, is 
to be presently introduced, which works on the 
same principle —the cards, bearing pictures of mucli 
larger size, being brought in rapid succession before 
the eyes by meuns of mecluuiisin set in motion by 
a penny-in-tlie-slot device. 

The Zoetrope is another of the old, but more 
elaborate, instruments for bringing progressive 
designs before the eye, and so cheating it into 
the Ijelief that a moving figure is before it ; and 
at one time various other toys on the same prin- 
ciple were submitted to public approval. 

More than forty years ago a successful attempt was 
made to project suck images on the lantern-screen, 
and there must he many pej'sons now living who 
saw such things done at the old Polytechnic Institu- 
tion ill Eegent Street, London. The apparatus was 
rough compared to that now employed, and the 
designs were hand-painted on glass, for what is now 
known as ^ instantaneous pliotiigraphy ’ was not 
dreamt of in those days. These designs wei*e 
generally not more than twelve in miiuber, and 
they described a simple movement, such as a man 
trying to catch a biitterlly with a net— the same 
cycle of movements b(*ing rc^peated over and over 
again. It is curious to note that the first instru- 
ment of this kind was invented by a blind man, 
M. Plateau. An improved apparatus was after- 
wards introduced by Mr Beale, of Greenwich, but 
he too had to rely upon rough designs painted on 
glass or cut out, stencil fuvshiun, from thin metal. 

The next step forward was ]>y Mr Muybridge, a 
Californian photographer, who directed his atten- 
tion to the portraiture of animals in motion, not 
with any intention of making the pictures into 
what we now know as ‘ living idiotograiihs/ but 
with the higher aim of analysing muscular move- 
ment in a sdeiititlc spirit. He used a battery of 
cameras, and, by means of a string streteiied from 
eacli instrument across a kind of racing truck, an 
animal, such as a horse, in running along that 
path, would break each thread in succession, and 
■cause himself to be photographed in a fraction of 
a second in the particular attitude which he 
happened to assume at the moment. Mr Muy- 
bridge photographed various animals in this way, 
and published the pictures in a large volume. He 
afterwards lectured over here, and carried with 
him an iustruuient of the form already described 
• for throwing the progressive images of his photo- 
graplied animals on a screen. Anschiitz in Germany 
'■ latei^ on worked on the same lines, anti produced 


various excellent studies showing the phases of an 
animals gallop, of a bird^s flight, &c. But all 
tliese clever attempts to combine, a iminher of 
images on the lantern-screen were hampered by 
the necessity of employing glass as a support for 
the picturcvS. No other material then known had 
the transparency and whiteness required. 

The sudden bound from these instruments, 
which were little better than toys, to the perfect 
machines now employed for showing the so-called 
‘living photographs,’ is undoubtedly due to the 
introduction of a new material for the support 
of the photographic j)icture. It is obvious that 
with sucli a rigid, and at the same time brittluj 
substance as glass little could be done . in this 
way ; but directly the glass was replaced by a 
ribbon of flexible, transparent; celluloid, half the 
difficulties at once vanished. The new nniterial 
offered a ready means of securing consecutive 
negatives, in a sp(3ciaily - constructed camera, of 
scenes full of movement, and also of providing a 
strip of corresponding positive images for exhibi- 
tion as living photographs, 

The two instruments — the camera and the pro- 
jecting laiitej’ii — are indeed so miicli alike that a 
description of one will almost serve for the ^dlicr. 
But note that the first takes in the daylight, 
wdiicli acts upon a rapidly-moving celluloid ribbon ; 
and that the last transmits the artificial light — 
preferably that from the electric are— which forms 
one of its necessary features. 

The caiiKii'a is fumisUed with two reels or spook, 
one of which is charged with, fifty feet of 
celluloid ribbon coated with a photographic emul- 
sion sensitive to light. The other reel receives 
the ribbon after it has been expo.sed to the action 
of tlie lens. This lens forms a picture of the 
scene in front of the camera not much larger 
than a postage - stamp, on that portion of the 
ribbon wliicli happens for the time to be in. its 
focal plane. By turning a handle the operator 
causes the film to travel between the two reels, 
and by suitable mechanism to stop fifteen times 
in each second, a dark screen shutting off the light 
between each sucli exposure. The result is a 
series of pictures one above the other on a con- 
tinuous ribbon of celluloid, the number being 
proportionate to its length. Each picture is a 
tritie different from the one which precedes and 
follows it ; for instance, a moving train will show 
a gradual advance in each one of the series. In 
this way the negative image is produced, and 
from such a negative a series of positive pictures 
is obtained for use in the projecting apparatus or 
lantern. 

In this latter instrument precisely the same 
mcfirm are adopted for projecting upon a screen 
or sheet the pictures in the same order in which 
they were taken, and those quickly following so 
merge into one another that the impression of 
an actually moving scene ia reproduced with 
astoiushing fidelity. 
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| ‘l All iiistrunieiits of this liind depend upon a 

\i peculiar property of the luuuaii eye known as 

>' ' ^persistence of vision/ by wliich the image of an 

object perceived remains impressed upon tlie 
retina for about tlio tentli-imrt of a second. It 
is possible to refer to a number of illustrations 
wlueli will jmike tliis readily understood, but a 
few will suffice. We, most of us, unconsciously 
i j I wink our eyes several times in each minute, and 

f’ ■ were it not for tlie image of things looked at 

' || ;; ‘persisting^ on the retina we should each time 

;p 1 J have the disagreeable sensation of darkness, which 

we certainly have not. Again, the boy who 
I i'l ’I twirls a stick with a glowing end round and 

‘|h ; round xnakes, iu the dark, circles of — at least 

I j ;! BO they appear to be, although we well know 

i ' that there is only one point of light. When we 

I I ^ are travelling hy rail and a train rapidly passes 

<1 I ours in the opposite direction w^e can see the 

^ '1' landscape through its windows without any 

I I apparent break. By the same law, pictures passed 

( before the eye with sufficient frequency, and 
occupying the same position, will merge one into 
the other, and give us the impression of a single, 

’ The first iustrurueiit which employed the 

,>l ' celluloid ribbon us a support for the pictures 

•i j was Edison’s Kineloscope, which took the form of 

/, I J . a cabinet into which the spectator looked thruiigh 

I I i' two eyeholes in the top. By very clever mechun- 

I ;i V: actuated by an electric inoLor, the various 

; pictures were brought into view in rapid succes- 

| feion, and the idea of movement -was faithfully 

I I i attained. But this instninient had but a brief 

Ij.!. I ' pojjularity, possibly because only one person 
■ j I could see it at one time: it was merely a question 

;'j|. of meehanics to apply the same princijjle to the 

j i I ' projecting lantern, and this was speedily accum- 

I ■V:v:'v 

The expenfic and trouble involved in taking a 
;■ f. I series of negatives for one of these animated 

/ ' I ■ . , photographs is conshlerable, although the actual 

I ’ . operation occupies little more than a minute of 

f 'Ij time. The cost of the sensitised ribbon of celluloid 

i ■ , is about 30s., a similar ribbon for the corresponding 

B , ' ' positive biinging ui> this item to After 

•; ' exposure in the camera, the ribbon, or film, as it 
K' is called, must be developed, and to develop a 

. ’ p . * strip of material many yards long is no -light 

{ f'il, ^ - ■ undertaking. It is in fact wound upon a drum, 

; t[ and the drum is rotated in a bath of the 

J 1|; developing fluid until the pictures make their 

I' ' ' ‘ 'kppearauce ; after which it is lixed^ washe<l, and 
f\ • Qi'led .. before being removed from its support, 
i f lif! V' '%®>0U_from tins negative the positive has to be care- 

the. action of light on a similar 
and 'this new too must be developed, 
wdaWtV . dided j o|>erations in which the risk 
at .every point The enter- 
1 'never be xmde to pay were it not 

fon tb^t a single negative him 






there is a great demand for productions of the 
kind. 

But even in the initial stage of the work, the 
taking of the pictures in a camera, accidents 
will happen, Por example, the operator may be 
photographing some notable scene, such as the 
Lord Mayor’s Show. He has chosen the most 
interesting jmrt of the procession for his pictures, 
and sets the apparatus going, wdien an individual 
suddenly interposes his broad back, all uncon- 
scious of the harm he is doing, in front of the 
instrument, with the result that the expensive 
film k wasted upon a series of uinnteresting and 
valueless studies of a man’s head and .shoulders. 

There are many diflerent forms of apparatus 
for exhibiting these animated photographs— all 
^vorking on much the same lines, and differing 
only iu details of mechanism. They ino.stly are 
adapted for pictures of the size already mentioned, 
little larger than a postage-stamp. The American 
Biograph stands alone in utilising pictures cover- 
ing about nine square iiiclies, and a French 
inventor has adopted an intermediate size. 

By common comseut the American instrument 
is judged to be the finest yet produced, and its 
superiority is due to the circuiustaiice 

that its pictures are so large iu area. This is 
easily rinderstood when it is remembered that the 
wdiole of the light which projects the picture 
from the lantern to the screen must go tli rough 
the picture— -and a large one will necessarily pass 
a great deal more light than a small one ’will. 
In the result the pictures can be shown oh a 
very large scale, and become most life-like in 
their effect ; but the increase in the area of the 
film, which is roughly from one to nine, of course 
makes a proportional Increase in the co.st of 
producing tlie pictures. 

A most iudicrous efiect is produced iijx)!] tlm 
screen by reversing tlie natural order in which 
the pictures are passed througli the projecting, 
apparatus. Thus, the picture may represent a 
plunge bath, and we see one swimmer after 
another take a header from a high spring-board 
luul note the splash and tumult in the \Yater as- 
each man dives below its surface. How, when 
this picture is passed through the lantern iu the- 
reverse order, a most comical state of things comes 
about. First the still water, next a splash, and 
then a diver emerges feet first from that splash, 
and, iu a graceful backward curve through tiie 
air, aliglits upon the diving-board — retiring back- 
wards to make room for .some one else who goes 
through the same inane performance. 

It is only fitting that the art of photography,, 
which found its birth about the year 1837, when 
our Empress - Queen was crowned, should be 
exhibited iu its latest triumphant plmse sixty 
years later on the occasion of the diamond jubilee 
of Her Most Graeioris Majesty. On the day of 
that great public procession, a large * number of' 
the newly-contrived , cameras were, at work, ancl. 
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some iniles of cellulon^^^ were passed tlirotigli 
those iiistnimeiits. Many successful pictures were 
obtained, and liave been shown all over the 
country in the form of living photographs. These 


will be a precious legacy to posterity. Would 
that we had the opportimity of viewing in the 
same w^ay some of those events of the past which 
go to make up our national history 1 


THE HUSBAND OF MIDLIOENT. 


CHAPTER II. 



HE next day she felt a little more 
ch eerf ul. The Weather was brigh t 
and sunny, and, as slie had an ex- 
cellent digestion, her spirits rose in 
spite of herself. 

After some consideration she 
decided she would go and lunch with an aunt 
wdio lived about five miles distant, and at whose 
house she had been, staying when she first met 
her husband — it would distract her tliouglits. 

Of course she would not let a word of what 
was troubling her pass her lips ; it would he 
most undignified. Still, there was the consolation 
of knowing that unbounded sympathy might be 
hers if she chose to requisition it ; for she knew 
that her aunt always sided with her own sex at 
heart, whatever she might feel it her duty to 
verbally atririn. 

About half -past twelve the phaeton and cob 
came round, and she drove olf down the chestnut 
drive, up the Church. Hill, and along the winding 
village street. But MilHcent did not heed the 
parish to-day. She was lost in thought. She 
neither remembered to nod to old Jenkins, who 
stood blinking in tlie sun at the corner of the 
blacksmith’s shop, nor to stop ami inquire after 
Mrs Ingram’s nintli hahy, which was sufiering 
from some infantile disorder. 

She hardly noticed the beautiful russets and 
reds of the late autumn, massed in lavish colour 
on either side of the country lanes through which 
she passed. She drove mecluinically, avoiding the 
ruts and the patches of newly-laid stones more by 
instinct than by observation. 

Her uncle greeted her at the ludl-door as she 
arrived. ‘Delighted to see you, my dear ; you are 
just in time for luncheon. The gong has sounded, 
but we liave not begun. Vour aunt wdll be so 
pleased to see you.’ 

He helped her to divest herself of her driving 
coat, and they crossed the hail and went into the 
dining-room together. 

J^.lra Jerminghani was seated at her place at the 
table. She jumped up to welcome her favourite 
niece. 

‘Oh Millicentl’ she cried as she kissed her 
warmly upon each cheek, ‘ I am so glad you 
have come. How are you, dear ? Come here and 
sit by me. Gold chicken and tongue? You will 
like that salad. Your uncle made the sauce. It 
takes seven minutes to drop the oil ; he is so very 
pazHcular. Is Henry still away ? It seems a long 


time. Oh yes, I know ; of course he must look 
after his father. The only child left. Poor old 
man. He won’t recover, I should say, at his age. 
Oh yoSf George, I know what you are going to 
remark ; but you have always considered your 
liver, and*are so abstemious. Few inon are like, 
you, I hear the property is very much let do\yxi, ' 
and ’■ 

‘Will you be so good as to pass the potatoes^ 
Sophia?’ infceiTiq^ted her liusband, who for up- 
wards of forty years had acted us couversation- 
quencher to his wife without entire success. 

‘ I always said Henry was an excellent son,’ 
continued Mrs Jerminghani in an unperturbed 
voice. She always made a point of praising 
husbands before noivly-married wives. ‘Tiiey say 
his devotion to his mother upon her deathbetl 
was quite a thing to see,’ 

‘ Yes, I dare say,’ said Miilicent absently, as she 
helped herself to some salt, 

‘ And a good son makes a good husbaiul/ added 
her aunt, with a smile in her niece’s direction. 

‘Except wdicn he doesn’t,’ ohserved Mr 
Jerminghani jocosely, as he mimclied his edery. 

lie knows 
He was a 


‘Your uncle is only joking, dear 
say is true. 


quite well that what 
good son himself.’ 

‘And is a model of husbandly virtue now/ 
inteiTupted that gentleman blandly. 

‘Well, as aunt always gives in to you, it’s easy 
enough,’ cried Miilicent, a touch of asperity in hen* 
voice. She disapproved of her uncle as a husband, 
and rather prided hei’sclf upon her courage in 
letting him know it, 

‘Of course, mj dear,’ interrupted her aunt 
ha.sti]y. ‘It’s one’s duty, I always agree ivith 
your uncle as ray duty — a wife’s duty. And I 
also prefer it.’ 

Miilicent looked at her aunt with commisera- 
tion in lier ej'cs. It was bad enough to call it 
duty — but to hug her chain !— to pretend to 
herself she liked it i It was really i^'ery sad. 

‘Oh yes, I know you women— you’re very deep ; 
you give in so meekly, and get your own ivay all 
the same. I know you I ’ Mr Jerminghani leaned 
back in his chair and laughed, with the air of a 
man who knows he is master, but enjoys playing 
with the opposite idea. 

‘I don’t give in,’ said Miilicent stolidly. ‘I 
should think it quite wrong to do so, Women 
don’t nowaihiys. They expect to be treated on 
equal terms.’ . ; ; 
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Mrs Jermingliaiii looked a little nervously at 
'lier niece. She wished she would not take up 
ithese strange upsetting ideas. And then, too, to 
sjiatdi away her crown of glory --her forty years 
' ,‘o! self-repression — was not kind. 

‘ Haw is the parish getting on, dear"?^ she asked, 
.?i little timidly. She felt it was rather a sudden 
break upon the conversation ; but she wanted to 
Tcturn to more comfortable ground. 

‘Oh, pretty well We have a man to help with 
the Sunday duty, and I do wliat I can in visiting 
the people, and that sort of thing.^ 

‘I am sure yoti make a niost excellent sub- 
«3l,itute, my dear,’ said her uncle, as he replenished 
her glass with claret. ‘That hat is niost^beconiiug, 
i have always held that a clergyman’s wife should 
have an attractive extexdor— it paves the way .so 
pleasantly.’ 

‘My dear George, I am sure you don’t mean 
what, you say. You know quite well that people 
■' ought to dress quietly when they visit the poor, 
and set a good example. Especially a elergyimiu’s 
wife.’ 

Milliceut had not an over-abundant sense of 
■, liunioiir, but she felt her aunt was a trilie 
ruatter-oMuct. She smiled good-hiuuoiiredly at 
lier uncle, and turned the conversation ])y inquir- 
ing about the garden. ^ You must show me round 
after lunch, aunt/ she said. ‘ I want to know all 
about autumn plants.’ 

I\l‘rs Jermingham’s eyes brightened. She was a 
born gardener, and needed little encourageiuent 
to launch forth upon the subject of bulbs and 
cuttings and hot-lioiise inanagcineut, and other 
.iiorticultural information. But tlu)iigh Millicenl’s 
face smiled attentively as they walked up and 
down the old-fiishioued garden-wiilks afterwards, 
her thoughts were not there. They had liown 
back to her troubles ; and when at last, laden 
•with spoil in tlie sliajje of plants and llower.*^, 
they returned to the house together, she made up 
her mind what she would do. She must eojilkle 
A ' till somebody — some one who would sympathise, 
who would he sure to take hei* part, 

' She would confide in her aunt. Mrs Jeriuing- 
ham might not be the best person in the world 
to go to for advice, but she was sure to be 
< . sympathetic. That was the important point. It 

• would no doubt be more dignified to bear her 
, trouble alone ; but dignity is poor consolation in 
' -distress. She would sacrifice it this once. 

■ ‘ Come upstairs, dear j I have something to show 

you/ saal her aunt, as she deposited the basket 
; -of fidwera upon the hali-table, and began to take 
' -off, her garden gloves. ‘Ifc’.s a new mantle,’ she 
whispered as tlmy walked up the broad oak 
. ' f together'; ‘don’t say anything about it to 

yoitr uincle. ' Ho thinks that women over a certain 
r ^ . dun’t 'waut new clothes. But really, dear, the 
■ . white and blue horsecloths he got the other day 

^ ^%5 dimly- ligli ted pass-": 


age, at the end of which was Mrs Jerniinghaiu’s 
■room. . ■ / . 

‘Aunt/ .said Milliceut as they entered, ‘don’t 
get out the manllo yet ; I have something to tell 
you, something that’s bothering me dreadfully. 
Sit down here and I’ll tell you what it is.’ 

Mrs Jeriningham turned round, in the midst of 
unlocking the wardrobe, with a mixed expression 
of anxious inquiry and pleasurable anticipation 
upon her face. 

‘Yes, dear ; what i.s it?’ she said eagerly, as she 
settled herself on the low^ sofa by her niece’s side. 

Milliceut gave a minute account of the whole 
alfair. She described her injured feelings so 
graphically that she was quite moved for herself 
afresh. Her eyes were almost tearful as she came 
to a pause at the end. 

‘What can it be? What would you do?’ she 
said as she looked questioiiingly at her aunt. 

Mrs Jeriningham had listened with breathless 
attention. ‘Poor darling ! it is mo.st exteordinary. 
1 do feel for you,’ she cried. 

‘ I knew you ’d take my part, that ’s why I told 
you,’ said Milliceut, in a .slightly-gratified voice. 

‘ Yes, but — you know, dear, it may not be auy- 
tliiiig very bad ; and there are so many things 
about men we can’t understand that— -that’ 

‘Oh yes, I know all that. Of course, if Henry 
were a difierent sort of man I should say it had 
to do with a woman. All men’s secrets have to 
do with women as a rule.’ Milliceut folded her 
ariiKs and looked at her aunt with an air of 
exhaustive worldly wisdom. 

‘ My dear, what dreadful things you say. Young 
W'omen know so inueli more nowadays than when 
I was young. It takes one’s breath away. I am 
sure it is something harmless— perfectly harmless 
— knowing Henry as I do. And no doubt he 
will tell you by -and* by.’ 

‘He has no business to have secrets from me, 
luuiuless or not — .secrets which a servant knows 1 
that’s the annoying part. I don’t care if it is 
liarmless, I ought to know.’ Biie leaned back in 
the sofa, and stared angrily in front of her. 

‘One can’t expert to know everything about 
a man,’ said Mrs Jermingham in a qualifying 
tone. M3ne would hardly wish to.’ 

‘ One expects to when one marrie.s liim/ an- 
swered lier niece with some asperity — ‘at any rate 
I do.’ 

Mrs Jerniingliaiu looked pained. She was just 
about to remonstrate ^yith this heterodox view 
when an idea .seized her. 

‘Milliceut/ she said impressively, ‘ I' believe I 
know. I tliink I can guess what it is. It is 
something harmless — at least it is not exactly 
harmless — I should tliink it very wrong— but’-- — 

‘Yes— what is it ?’ interrupted Milliceut eagerly. 

‘Wtdl, you know, dear, my views, and how 
pained I have been at the aurpliced choir and 
flowers, and calling it the altar, and that sort 
of thing?’ - . - 
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‘Ves-welir 

SSeveml things have made me feel lately that 

Heiiiy has tendencies towards —towards^ Mrs 

Jenningham paused, and looked impressively at 
her niece, 

‘ Towanls what ? Oh aunt, how mysterious you 
' ared.^ 

‘Towards Borne Id 

‘Towards Eome ! What do you mean?’ cried 
llillicent, as she stared wonderingly at her aunt. 

‘Of course he would not like it to get about— 
the bishop being evangelical too.’ 

‘But what on earth has that to do with the 
room?’ interrupted her niece impatiently. 

‘.I think, dear, it might be— it very likely is— 
a — ])rivate oratory.’ She whispered the last words 
and looked nervously around as if she feared she 
might be overheard. 

‘Oh, is that all?’ said Milliceut indifiereiitly. 
‘I’m snre I don’t care if it is; only I won’t have 
anything kept from me,’ 

Mrs Jermingliam looked disaj^pointed. She was 
accustomed, however, to have her suggestions 
somewhat slighted, and her voice was quite good- 
humoured as she answered : ‘ I wish you were 
more decided in your views, dear. I think it 
would be veiy dreadful if it were true — but still, 
I admit it might be worse, and’ 

‘ I don’t think it’s that at all,’ interrupted 
•MilHcent moodily. ‘ It is the curate who is High. 
Henry lets him go hi.s own way. I think myself 
Henry is Broad.’ 
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By D. T. Timins, B.A. 




a of Europe were oj)eiied 

before the ordinary magazine reader 
and he were offered a large reward 
for pointing out Kiisteiidje without 
a moment’s hesitation, most probably 
the reward would not change hands. 
Possibly some few traveller.s, whose wanderings 
in eastern Europe had led them into the wilds 
of Roumania, and a few geographers, whose pro- 
fession obliges them to keep the whereabouts of 
the most out-of-the-way spots at their lingers’ ends, 
would fulfil the required conditions. The ordinary 
man would gaze helplessly at Norway, Russia, or 
elsewhere for inspiration ; and he would have eveiy 
excuse fur his ignorance. 

Kustendje is the Turkish .spelling of the name 
of the Roumanian port on the Black Sea which 
(since 1878) the Roumanians spell Coustanza and 
Goustantza— a town of eight thousand inhabitants, 
believed to stand on the site of the Roman Con- 
daittimuL Roumania boasts of but few ports, as 
she has a very limited seaboard ; nevertheless, 
those wliicli she does possess enjoy a very large 
export trade, principally in grain. The custtuns 



She frowned down upon the lioor, and con- 
sidereil things for a few moments, 

‘I know what I shall do,’ she said presently. 

‘ I shall go and stay away with a friend, just to 
show wluit I think ; that’s what I shall ’do.’ 

‘jMy dear, I don’t think you had better do- 
that. Heniy will expect to find you here when 
he returns. Wait a little and see what happens. 
That is my advice,’ 

‘Well, let him expect. It will do him good 
to he disappointed for once.’ ‘ If she had disap- 
pointed uncle sometimes lie would not be such a 
tyrant now,’ she added to herself a.s encourage- 
ment. The idea worked in her mind as they 
returned to the drawing-room for tea, and fluttered 
before her* as she said good-bye. 

By the time she reached home it had so en- 
larged itself that she had quite made lip her 
mind whut to do, Slie would go up to town. 
She ivould go and stay with Je.saie Waldegrave, 
her particular friend. Jessie lived with her sister 
in Kensington Square, and studied at the Blade 
Schools. They would both he delighted to see 
her. She knew that. It could easily be arranged. 
She would leave a note for Henry saying— she was 
not quite sure what. But tliat she could decide 
later on. It would be two days before she re- 
ceived Je.ssie’s reply, and tlien .she could make 
up her mind. Sometbiiig digui lied— that would 
touch his conscience — that ivoiild arouse his self- 
reproach. 

Meanwhile she would get everything ready. 


tariff is too high to admit of a correspondingly 
large import tratlic. 

It may well he asked what possible interest thin 
comparatively obscure place can possess for English, 
readers. The answer is, that if the eiforts of the 
Roumanian government are crowned with success, 
Engli.slimen will have a very vital concern indeed 
in the fate of Kiistendje, for there is no leas a 
project on foot than the ousting of Brindisi fj;otu 
ifc.s pride of place us fir.st recipient of the home- 
coming Indian, Australian, and Oriental mails, ami 
the suhstitutiou in its stead of this hitherto little- 
known seaport. The idea at first sight appears 
almost preposterous, but there are few people who 
know the enormous amount of money that has 
already been spent in endeavouring to further this 
ambitious scheme, or the extent of the negothv, , 
tions which the Roumanian government have set’ 
on foot for the carrying out of their plans. 

It has been an open secret for a long time past ' 
that Brindisi fails to give satisfaction as the selected 
European port of cull for the P, & 0. liners on 
their outward and homeward voyages. 

The great inconvenience and delay w.hicli 
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'll travellers experience wlio embark or disembark at 

ll Brindisi, are pevbnps more potent considerations 

i| ’ in favour of a cluiuge being made than is the 

'I' ' question of the expediting of the mails, for the 

i 'j: latter are conveyed across Europe 'with fairly 

rapidity. The journey from Calais to 
f| Brindisi is known to be the most uncomfortable 

I on' the Continent, and the Italian railway com- 

! panics, by their stubbornness at one time and 

their supineness at another, are mainly responsible 
I fur this state of things. The fend which existed 

[f I between the Italian companies and the other 

?; European railway companies concerned in the car- 

p' riage of the through mails to the East, down to a 

U /)' very recent date, ciiused all ocean-going travellers 

to avoid Brindisi as far as possible; and it was 
|| then that Marseilles came into favour, and its 

I I ' popnlarity is, moreover, steadily increasing. 

I , While all this was going on, it occiUTcd to an 

exceedingly astute Roiuuanian minister that it 
might be possible to devise a route for the Indian 
j- ' mail-train which should pass through Boiunania 

' I ' and still be able to compete in point of time 
■ ' with the existing service vi4 Bdudisi. It was 

I hot to be supposed that the P. & 0. liners conkl 

be induced to steam up the Black Sea as far 
. as the Roumanian coast, and therefore it became 
^ . ' necessary to hit on some other expedient. Gou- 

- 'I' " staiiliimple naturally suggested itself as being the 

I ? f most likely and suitable place for the purposCj 

! ■ I hut the government had no idea of letting Turkey 

■ I I * reap more benefit than they could help from ex- 

; . I traneous enlerprise, and the same remark applied 

- 4 to Bulgaria. It thus became increasingly evident 

; I , . that, if the project were to be pro (i table to . 

Ron maim, that country must have entire control 
I ' over all sections of the proposed through route, 

;.| and also that suck through route must inevitably 

: I- 1 ^ terminate at Kiistendje. For a railway already 

ran in an almost straight line from Bucbaiest 
to the hanks of the Danube opposite Tclieriiavoda, 

' l;. '-. ' and then continued on again from Tclieruavoda 

to Kiistcndje. The first thing to do was evidently 
/' l;' , to construct a bridge over the Danube at the 

.i / , former place, and so do away with the necessity 

.1 I for ferrying over this river from the one station 
I ' to the Ollier, This bridge was built at an 
■ ' enormous cost, and formally opened in June 
■4!,’ -1892, at which time the first through trains ran 
' ' ' ' between Bucharest and Kusteudje, 

■' The link to Constantinople was completed by 

I ' means of two twenty-one Icnot passenger-steamers 
' chartered for the purpose. Boiimania cannot be 
cltaxiicteriaed as exactly a maritime power, seeing 
tot. she ' possesses a navy consisting of but four 
sbl|^, and it was therefore not surprising tluit she 
■ -^oiiud furnish suitable steamers from her o\vn 
, . me-ftpanto marina It was very necessary that the 
shotild; be exceedingly speedy, inasmuch 
they' were practically eompeting with the Orient 
tmius wii£?h was already running overland 

' 'fertilnateilv. .. fof , Ron - . 




mania, its timing wms — and still is — very slow 
during its transit through Turkey and Bulgaria. 

The entire chain of communication was now 
complete, and it only remained to accelerate the 
journey to an extent which should attract ta*avel- 
lers and bring the whole scheme before the 
English public. Negotiations were accordingly 
opened with the International Sleeping Car Com- 
pany, which resulted in an arrangement being come 
to whereby, in consideration of the payment of a 
large subsidy, the Orient Express should run direct 
from Yienna to Ktistend je on one day of the week 
and connect there with one of the new fast 
steamers to Constantinople. Not content with this, 
the government shortly afterwards, by promise of 
a further subsidy, induced the Sleeping Car Com- 
pany to do the same with the newly-established 
Ostend-Yienna Express. 

Here then was a real result from the labours 
of the govermiient. Two of the most important 
and comfortable express trains in Europe now run to 
Ktistendje, giving through communication between 
that xdace and Paris, Yienna, Munich, Brussels, 
Cologne, Frankfort, <Src.— in short, all the most im- 
portant towns on the Continent ; while they in 
their turn were alforded a new and more frequent 
service to Constantinople. So far so good. 

Everything was now ready for the conveyance 
of the prospective traveller from London to Con- 
stantinople vid Kiisteinlje, and it only remained 
for him to show his appreciation of this, the most 
recent addition to the travelling facilities of 
Europe, by patronising it in his thousands. 

Unfortunately for the realisation of the rose- 
coloured dreams of the Roimianitui government, 
the passenger booking-office gave a new illustiatiou 
of that oft-quoted process known as ‘summoning 
spirits from the vasty deep,’ and Ktistendje station 
echoes but to the fitful footfalls of the booking- 
clerk, while the splendid train of sleeping-cars 
stands Ly in mournful desolation until bidden by 
the omnipotent ‘toot-toot’ of the guard's horn to 
speed, on its way-— -(3???^?^?/ / It is a melancholy fact 
that there are scarcely any travellers by these trains, 
and that they frequently run empty, or with at most 
but one passenger, as far as Bucharest. YTiether 
it be that tbe iiihosjri table billows of the Black 
Sea shake their crests too forbiddingly at the 
would-be traveller, or Avlietlier it be that the 
number of persons in searcb of tbe beauties and 
joys of the ‘Golden Horn’ or the Turkish cigarette 
is hot sufficiently numerous to oveidiow from the 
existing direct route of the Orient Expre.ss via 
Belgrade into the supplementary steamer route vid 
Ktistendje, time alone can show. Suffice it for 
the present that the Roiunaniau goveninient have 
already lost £60,000 over the experiment, accoz^ling 
to the latest piiblislied returns, and it can <mly be 
in the event of their scheme ultimately finding 
favour in the eyes both of tbe English government 
and of the P. k 0. Company that they can hope 
to recoup themselves for their enormous initial 
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outlay and the subsequent unexpected loss which 
it ]jas entailed. It speaks voluiues for the desire 
of the |:;ovevmnent to benefit the country that they 
should be willing to risk so large a sum of money 
and to continue to bear so heavy a burden in the 
interests of this slightly chimerical undertaking. 

Let us see how the route actually compares 
at the present time with that via Brindisi, and 
what saving could be effected b}'" a subsequent 
reasonable acceleration, if the nece.ssity arose for 
making one, and if a sufficient inducement were 
offered so to do. The boat train which conveys 
passengers for the Eastern mail vsteaniers vid 
Calais and Brindisi leaves Yictoria and Charing 
Cross at 9.0 p,m. on Friday night, and reache.s 
Brindisi at 5.35 v.u, on the Sunday night follow- 
ing. The timing of this train, which is known 
as the Peninsular Express, is as follows : 

London ........depart 9.0 iVM. Xhiday. 

Calais,. ......depart 1.0 A. M. Saturday. 

Brindisi ..arrive 5.35 P.M. Sunday. 

Time ““-14 hours 35 minutes. 

The portion of the journey which concerns us 
is that from Calais to Brindisi, as the coimeeti ng 
service from Loudon to Calais would still remain 
tlie same whether the train were proceeding to 
Brindisi or to Kiistendje. The run from Calais to 
Brindisi, then, occupies 40 hours 35 minutes. 

The present through time- table to Constanti- 
nople vid Kii-stendje is as follows : 

Oeijcnt Express. 



London 

....depart 11.0 A.M. 


Calais 



1. ......... 

....depart 2.50 n 

Change... 

..lllieims, 

....arrive 8.1l> n 


n 

....dejiarl} 8.32 » 

Change... 

..Chalons 

....arrive 9.20 « 


u ........ 



Yienna 

.....arrive 6.52 n 


H ....... 



Kiistendje.... 


Steamer.. 


depart 12.30 A.M. 


Thursday. 


I Friday. 
Saturday, 

y.oO p.M. j 

Time from Lonflon — 76 hours 30 minutes. 

Time from Calais -“72 hours 40 minutes. 

Ostend-Kustendje Expeess. 

London... ..dej)art 10.0 a.m. 1 

.arrive 3.40 P.M. I Tuesday. 


J 

j- lYednesday. 
Thursday. 


Ostejid.. 

depart 4.SX 

V ienna arrive 4. 30 

I dejjart 5.34 

Kustendj o arrive 9. 35 

Steamer.... n depart 10.0 

Constantinople, .arrive 11,.0 A.M. Friday, 
Time from London- 73 hours. 

Time from 0.stend“-G7 hours 20 minutes. 

TliUB the Brindisi train holdy an advantage 
of 26 hours 40 minutes over the Ostend-Kimtendje 
Express and of 32 hours 5 minutes over the 
Orient Express. But against this must be set 
the time occupied by the P, & 0. boat in steaming 
from Port Said to Brindisi as . compared with that 


which a connecting steamer would take in voyaging 
from Port Said to Constantinople. The point at 
which the two different routes would once more 
converge is the entrance to tlie Straits of Messina, 
and therefore this place has been selected as 
one of the terminal points for certain ineasure- 
meuts, us will be seen in the subjoined table : 

Port Said to Brindisi .1140 imle.s. 

Port Sai'd to Constantinople. ...... .....i..., f)20 n 

Difference in favour of Constantmople... 220 u 

Straits of Hessina to Brindisi ..... 835 n 

Straits of Messina to Coustantinoide 930 i< 

Total distance Port Said to Straits of 

Messina rid Brindisi ...1475 u 

Total distance Port Said to Straits of 
Messina vid Constantinople 1850 n 

Therefore assuming that a P. & 0. boat steams 
(as they normally do) at the rate of about 350 
miles per day, the mails will be landed at 
Constaatiuople fifteen liouns before they could be 
put ashore at Brindisi. The steamers between 
Constantinople and Kiistendje at present qierform 
the journey in thirteen hours, but this is very 
considerably below their contract speed, and if 
there w^ere the slightest reason for them to make 
a quick pa.ssage they could easily shorten the 
time to ten hours. One of them, the Carolus 
has already gut well inside even this time. 
Therefoi'e, allowing thirty uiiiiutes for the traii- 
sliipirienfc of the mails at Constantinople, 
Kiistendje is reached with a clear advantage 
of 4 houns 30 minutes over Brindisi. Moreover, 
if the run from Port Said to Constautinople were 
performed, as it most probably would be, by 
separate steamers cuiuiectiiig at Port Su’id with 
the P. & 0. liners, there 'would be no need to 
traiuship the mails at Constantinople, for the con- 
necting boats could proceed direct to Kiistendje, 
thereby effecting a further saving in time to the 
extent of at least half an hour. And now foj' 
the land journey. 

Taking the times at present given in the official 
time-tables, and a.ssuiuing the Osteud-Kustendje 
Express to run from Kiistendje to Calais vi4 
Cologne, insteatl of to Osteiid, and to be timed from 
Cologne to Calai.s to run at the same speed as 
does the Nord Express from Berlin, we get : 

Kustendje to Cologne ,.4G hours. 

Cologne to Calais 3 hour.s 20 minute.s. 

Total. 54 hours 20 minutes* 

Plus sea journey from Constanti- 
nople 10 hours. 

Total 64 hours 20 minutes. 

Deduct from this, time gained on 

voyage from Port Baid 15 hours- 

49 hours 20 minutes* 

This result apparently gives pride of place'; 
to the Brindisi route ; but the relative speed 
of the two trains must be looked into. They 
are neither of tlieni by any means fliers* ' , ^ 
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Miles. 


Peninsular Express. 


Speed. 


f Calais depart 1 .0 A.M. Saturday. I 35 miles per 

t Brindisi arrive 5.35 p.m. Sunday. 1 hour. 

Pkoi^osed Galais-Kustendje Express. 
(According to present timing of Nurd Express and 
0.stend*Yienna Express.) 

Miles. Speed. 

^ ^ f Calais ....depart 2.37 P.M. Tuesday. I 2S| miles 

^'^^'"^IKustendje.... arrive 9.45 n Thursday. J per hour. 

But are we to suppose that travellers will 
rest content with these speeds? 

Does not every month bring about some new 
acceleration of train seiwices, and can we believe 
that so important an express as this one would 
be, could for long travel at so mean a speed? 
Such a thing is not to be thought of for one 
moment. In 1896 the Orient Express was 
accelerated as between Vienna and Kiistendje 
Ijy two hours, and its time could just as easily 
be. shortened by a further two hours without 
even then running the train with any undue 
haste I Tlie rich Indian maihtrain subsidy is 
a prixe well worth making a big eftbrt to gain ; 
and seeing that the Orient Express is owned 
by the English Post-oliice, tiiey could kill 
two birds with one stone and effect a big saving 
to themselves by running it as the Indian klail 
on one day of the week, ^tloreover, instead of 
having to deal with the lazy and obstructive 
private Italian railway companies, whose policy 
would justify any one in supposing that they 
were bent on killing the golden goo, se— that is, 
tin I Brindisi steiimship traffic ■ — the Post-office 
authorities would enjoy the hearty co-operation of 
tin energetic government, wlio.se whole action ls 
one of vigorous reform and improvement, and 
who would meet them lialf-way in any sclieiiie 
which would be of benefit to Roumania. 

Here then is the time-table of the future 
Indian maii-traiii vid ICttstendJe, as,siimiiig it to 
run at the very modoi'ate journey speed of forty 
miles an hour (no trains in England which run at 
a lower speed being characterised as ‘express'): 


MileH. 


New Indian Matl-tkain. 


Calais tlepart 2.40 P.M. Friday. 

1535 Kusteiiclje arrive 5.2 .um. Sunday. 

n depart (steamer) 5.30 a.m. h 

210 Ooiistautinoplu.... arrive ,< 3.30 p.m. m 


Time to Kiisteudje — 38 hours 22 minutes. !8peed, 40 niile,s 
an hour. 

Through time, Calais to Coujitantinople 48 lu\ 50 min. 

II M Brindisi ...40 hr. 35 min. 

Difference in favour of Brindisi 8 hr. 15 min. 

But deduct gain on voyage from Port Baid 
to Kiistendje over that from Port Sa'id 
to Brindisi. 15 hours. 

Difference in favour of Kilsteudje 7 hours. 

This does not at first sight appear a very 
large gain, but it must be borne in mind that 
these calculations are based on the routes followed 
by existing trains. A very much shorter route 
could be arranged between Calais and Vienna 
than that vid Brussels, Cologne, and Frankfort 
without constructing a single mile of new 
railway. Moreover, a comparatively low rate 
of speed has been assumed for the whole 
journey. 

But a gain of even seven hours is by no 
means incoiisidorable where mail traffic is con- 
cerned, and this particular gain is capable of 
a large increase. If tlie lines east of Buda- 
Pesth \vere re-laid with heavier rails and doubled 
ill a few places, there would be nothing to 
jireveiit the train from easily attaining a speed 
of sixty miles an hour over the Hat plains of 
Koumania. 

The whole project is no doubt very ambitious, 
but it possesses the tliree great elements indis- 
pensable to the success of any scheme — namely, 
feasibility, practicability, and superiority over 
existing conditions. 

Now that the authuritie.s at Brindisi are 
propo.sing to berth the P. & 0. boats in a 
still less acce.ssible and more iiiiliealthy part 
of the haihoiir, there is all the greater reason 
for making a change ; and if the Roumanian 
government are quick to seize the opportunity 
Ave may yet .«ee the parti coloured house- Hag 
floating at the Golden Horn, The speedy 
consmninatioii of any scheme Avliich will deliver 
them from the terrors and discomforts of Brindisi 
will no doubt be devoutly prayed for by ail 
Indian travellers. 

But for the present we must cry in Roumanian, 
Dutoiil/ (Enough!) 


(J O R N E R E I). 

By (dEOinnc G. Farquiiak. 



/i^inglng: 

iilillii 


[HE two shots rang out ulmo.st 
together ; but that h al f - w i n k of 
time jiLst made all the difference, 
for the Big Britisher’s bullet got 
home somewhere in Cy Mu.skew’s 
, chest, Avbile Cy’s revolver simply 
I'Oad^ into the ' air without so much as 
a Ey. r. Oy himself drops there, Hat and 


limp, his face going bluey-gray, and a dark 
blotch spreading over the front of his woollen 
shirt 

Guess the Britisher didn’t .-suspicion he had so 
heavy a huger on a trigger neither, or he wouldn’t 
have stood there with his mouth open, staring 
at the body, for close on a minute before he 
stirred ; yet, when ho did move, he— well, lie 
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just moved. Two dozen strides brouglit him to 
Jake Miller’s shanty, where Jake’s mare was 
hitcljed up, ready saddled — Juke having been over 
to tlie sawmill that very afternoon. Before you 
could have yelled ‘ Hail, Columbia I ’ the Britisher 
was up and pelting down the trail for all he was 
worth. 

Of course I didn’t know what the shindy had 
been about. I’d ridden over from Themis City 
with a message from dad for Uncle Ned, over- 
seer of the lumbermen at the new camp, and 
the first thing I clapped my eyes on wlieii I 
came near the cabins had been tlits smart pistol 
practice. ’Most all the men were still up in the 
ranges felling timber, and nobody ’cept me bad 
seen anything of the affair. It was sprung on 
me so slick and unexpected, too, that I could do 
nary thing but gape and gurgle like a sick hen 
—me being then only a lanky lath of a galoot, 
rising fifteen, and never over and above cute- 
wi tted, I ’m told. 

Hows’ever, the noise of the shooting rousted the 
storekeeper out of a quiet snooze j then Jake 
Miller waddles out of his hut, holding the panni- 
kin he’d just been swigging at after his dusty 
ride. The news soon got I'ound, the ‘boys’ 
huiTjdng up till there was quite a tidy crowd 
hanging over the wounded logger. 

‘ Poor Cy 1 ’ said one of them, solemn - like. 
‘I’m afeared he’s nigh about dead-meat already. 
I alway.s did think he carried it too far with 
the Britisher. ’Course, it was on’y his bounce — 
he meant nothing by it j but Britishers is tetchy 
customers, some of ’em.’ 

‘Anyways, this one’s got the clean drop on 
Cy, an’ that’s a fact,’ replied the storekeeper. 
‘1 don’t bold with chaftln’ no man ’bout his 
nationality myself, being a tiling he can’t help, 
even if— But clear away there ! Here comes 
the Doe.’ 

Now the Doc. wasn’t rightly a doctor at all ; 
it was the name they’d christened him in the 
('amp be{*au.se he made out be ’d learned a poke- 
ful about ailments and physic while he was 
(joachman, to a real live medico somewhere way 
back in Illinois. My opinion, he knew no more 
about chemicals and such than my little finger. 

‘A serious case!’ said he, stroking his chin 
and looking mighty wise. ‘It’.s hi.s right lung. 
No, a whole hospital of phy.siciaus couldn’t pull 
him through this bout.’ 

‘Is it so bad as that?’ asked my uncle, who’d 
just happened along. 

‘ Hopeless ! ’ said the Doc. ‘ He ’s booked for 
Jordan’s shore this trip, safe. I give him twenty 
minutes, not more— or, say, twenty-five!’ 

They toted Cy into his shatdc hut, tender as 
if he was a china ornament, laying him in his 
bunk decent and comfoidable — him moaning and 
gasping a bit between whiles, as Uncle Ned set 
to sponging and dressing the bullet-hole. You 
Let Uncle Ned wasn’t going to take the Doc.’s 


word for gospel any more’u me. He meant to 
try all lie knew to pull Cy Maskew from under 
the very coffin-lid itself. 

Outside, the boys were talking low and excited, 
looking black as thunder. I joined them to ferret 
out what they was confabbing over. 

‘We’ve got to lay out after him,’ Steve IIi(.iks 
was remarking like a judge. ‘We’ve got to haul 
the Britisher hack here to take his trial reg’lur. 
Not that I’m sayin’ it’s miu’deiy mind you ! 
No, I don’t say that. But we’ve got to do the 
square an’ legal towards poor Cy what’s dyin’ in 
there, for the sake of liow it looks. That ’s 
legislation, ain’t it, boys?’ 

‘Wal, I diinno,’ Tom Snell growled. ‘’Pears 
to me it was a fair fight enough. They’d both 
lugged out their shooting-irons, an’ ’twas first 
bead that won. What’s wrong in that?’ ' 

‘Yes — 3 ^es,’ shouted Jake Miller, who’d been 
stamping and raving round like mad. ‘But 
nobody seems to care a red (ient ’bout my mare. 
How ’ill I to stand over that loss, hey ? Don’t it 
strike you, mates, as the denied Britisher is 
ivorse’u a murderer ?— he ’s a pesky horse-thief as 
well ! ’ 

This pub things in a fresh light albogcather, 
in a manner of speaking. The boys hadn’t 
thought about that before, and soon they was 
all wild to saddle up and start. You see, one 
man may kill another — provided the fightiu’is 
done honourable — and small blame to him some- 
times, maybe ; hut to be a sneaking, ornery, no- 
account thiever of cattle is— well, it’s a risky 
trade out in Shona County. The more civilised 
a neighbourhood is, the ihskier the business be- 
comes ; and Judsou’s Camp was always reckoned 
in the front rank for gilt-edged progress. You 
may gamble there ’s no specks on civilisation in 
that community. 

Before long, half-a-dozen lumbermen rode out 
from the camp, meaning to hunt down the run- 
away even if so be it took all night and all 
next day to catch up with liim. Steve Hicks, I. 
noticed, carried a long coil of rope over his 
Mexican saddle. 

‘Say, Jack,’ I inquired of the storekeeper, 

‘ what’s Steve doing with that laBso? Are they 
’feared the Britisher ’ll break loose again if he 
isn’t trussed up light?’ 

The storekeeper winked, 

‘Don’t ’speet they’ll worry to bring him along 
at all,’ said he. ‘Don’t ’spcct they will.’ 

Then I tumbled to the game. Judge Lynch 
was in that outfit 1 

The boys had not returned when I left the 
camp to trot back home next morning. I could 
have liked well to stop and hear what they had 
to say xvhen they did show up ; but Uncle Ned 
wouldn’t listen to me. 

‘No, Pete,’ he objected. ‘Bein’ as how there’s 
nigh thirty miles in front of you, you’d l)e.=(t he 
travellin’. You’ll have your father in a rampin’. 
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tantrnin if gyfc Imiiio riglifc sinart now. 

He ^‘3 (.lead nails on on punctuality, is brother 
Ephraim.’ 

I Iviicnv it. Many’s the laiTU])ing dad’s give 
me for being wluit he calls * dawdly as a dowii- 
Euster ;’ and the ohl uiau owns to a plaguy 
, lieavy hand with a hickory switch. So I judged 
it best not to wait. 

For ladf the distance I kept to the usual track 
at the bottom of the gulch, and then, seeing 1 
could cut off a good ihi-ce miles by bearing over 
a hump of the hills, I put my pony’s nose to 
the ascent. At the top, halting to give the 
animal a breather, I thought I caught sight of 
something stirring among the spruce pines a 

hundred feet below me. I couhlii’t be certain ; 

it came and went quick as a flash. 

‘Hullo, there — hullo!’ I shouted. 

Like as not I ’d been mistaken ; either ’twas 
my fancy onLv, or the sun slanting on a leaf, or 
maybe the gray scut of a skeered jack-rabbit. 
'■ Anyways, imt getting so much as an echo in reply, 
I started my mount; down the farther dip, which 
hereabouts, besides ])eing steep as a roof, is 

covered witli loose shingly stones that make it 

nasty going. I dare say I was a tribe careless — 
' perhaps iigiiring in my mind about the thing I’d 
seen Hit among the tree.<i, and letting the horse 
pick his way as best he pleased — wlien, of a 
sadden, his fored'ect slid out over a flat boulder, 
and ‘snap!’ went the rotten stirrup leather. 

, Over T pitched, plumb outer the top of my head. 

licckou I must have swooned right away tlieu, 
for' I can sense nothing aftei', till I found mysc3lf 
raised with my back resting against soumbody’s 
knee ami somebody’s arm round my shoulder. A 
whiskydiask was at my lips. 

‘That was an ugly spill, my lad,’ said the 
owner of the knee, arm, and flask. ‘How do 
you feel now? Better, eh? Ah, that’s the 
' ticket ! ’ 

I ogled np at the man out of the tail of my 
eye. It was the Big Britisher I While I lay 
stiidyiiig wdiat to say, he began bandaging my 
- head with his handkerchief. 

‘ Four cranium must be pretty tough, youngster,’ 
he said presently, ‘ to have stood a tumble of 
: that sort,’ 

Now there’s not a white man kicking that’s 
'got a hartler skull than me; but still I didn’t 
':;,se,e the Britisher had any call to mention it quite 
BO chirpy. 

; ‘Anyhow,’ says I, when my longue came loose, 

. a tough windpipe is better even than 

, 'a tough head. Sometimes, I sa}^, Britisher — 

' 'i’speciaUy when- there’s -a rope round it.’ 

,, ; Ypiv iliould have seen his jaw drop. I^Iy land, 

* a' Ijiiek nigger in lull gape was a fool to him. 

AWhatyd’yoii nieau'— -what d’you mean by 

1 Boss JudBOil^s.Jiephew, aren’t . you ? ’ 


‘That’s me — Pete Judson ! I’m not ’shamed 
to own up to my name, no time,’ 

‘No, of course —no,’ agreed lie, speaking 
sorter dreamy-1 ike. ‘ Never disgraced it ! Neither 

sorrows, heart-ache, nor remorse ; no Pshaw, 

dash it all, what a confounded sniveller I ’m 
getting ! So they ’re out,’ says he, gulping in 
his throat—* out after me ! Is that it ? ’ 

I nodded. ‘With a strip of raw-hide!’ I 
added, nodding again. 

The Britisher toolc to thinking hard, staring 
away at the high cliff on our right as if trying 
to look clean through the hillside. 

‘Well, they’ll have their hands full, I fancy,’ 
he muttered quietly. ‘ I ’m willing to answer 
ill a court of justice for what I’ve done, but I 
will never tamely submit to be handled and 
strung up by a gang of half-sa^-'uge ruffians. If 
it comes to fighting I shall show fight in self- 
defence — now, as I did against Oy Maskew.’ 

‘’Pears to me you’ve jumped the chute, 
mister,’ I started in to explain. ‘’Tuiu’t for Cy 
you’re to hang, but fur stealing Jake Miller’s 
mare. Last time I saw you, you was scuttling 
outer the camp fast as six legs could carry you. 
And Jake, lie holds as four of ’em belonged to 
liim by rights. Perhaps lie’s wrong— I ’m ixot 

saying either way myself’ 

‘No,’ says he— sharp, just like that— ‘No! 
By this time the horse is safe in the keeping 
of its owner again. You don’t understand? 
Well, some hours after that— that — after I’d 
loaned the animal, when I came to think over 
my position, I saw how foolish I’d been not to 
face tlie tirmble. At once I decided to turn 
the mare loose and let her find her way back 
home, while I suiTender 

myself to the sherilf at Themis City. Yes, by 
now I’m sure Jake must be satisfied, — Bub, by 
Jove, look down there ! Sec them ? ’ 

I squinted where Ids finger jioiuted — across 
to the clearing on the far side of the gully, 
rather under lialf-a-niile away in a bee-line. 
Straight enough, it was the Vigilance Executive, 
the whole tot of them — Steve riding at their 
head, with the rope slung over his sadlle, Tom 
Snell, Dandy Jose, and Chip Ward ; old Hagen 
brought up the rear, leading a spare mustang 
by the bridle. They’d sj^otted us, too, soon ns 
we saw them. 

‘ Hands up, Britisher ! ’ roared Steve, spurring 
liis horse to the climb. ‘ The game ’s xdayed out ! . 
Hands up, ye dolganied thief ! ’ 

After the way he’d been swaggering to me 
I expected to hear the tendei-foot answer this 
order with a cracking six-shooter; but he never, 
made a sound. I looked back to see whether 
he was going to funk it or freeze to what he’d 


gone- 

’twas 


said. He wasn’t there. He’d clean 
out— vamooseil ! Eight then ■ I saw 
empty boasts — pure brag 1 
‘Is itj though?’ I sang oufc>' a luiuute later. 


■ 
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‘No, b’gosh, it ain’t, ueitlieiM There’s going 
to be fun after all I’ 

Just here the liillside weiit^ s up for fifty 
feet or more, like the bluif in a caiioii, its base 
doubling Ijack to the shai:)e of a wide-motitlied 
V ; at the corner so made, a low-topped hollow 
was scooped out of the cliff, scarcely seen from 
below because of the bushes overhanging it and 
the fallen rocks in front. Into this handy shelter 
the Bn tislier had scrambled. Now, only one of 
the boys at a time would be able to wriggle 
along the narrow ledge leading to this cave ; and, 
as there was no kind of cover to hide behind 
while they were doing it, the Britisher would 
be in a position to riddle anybody who might 
attempt to hustle him out of his hole that way. 
And, so far as I sized it up, they couldn’t tackle 
him any other. 

Mighty quick the Vigilantes must have 
figured it out at that too ; for thej^ M reined 
up just beyond pistol-range, gesturing and pow- 
wowing like they was pretty wroth about things. 

‘Reckon the Britisher comes out on toj:), up 
to now,’ I said, grinning to myself. ‘He’s got 
his headpiece screwed on level, lias the Britisher. 
Yes, lie’s real in-and-in grit all through, I’ll 
go bail Ik 

After a spell, Steve began whistling and 
beckoning for me. I skittered down the slope, 
limjiing to ivliere they all stooil ready to swarm 
round me like flies I’ound molasses. 

‘Here, kidl’ cried Steve, catching me b}^ the 
arm, and jerking his left thumb over his shoulder. 
‘ Wliat’s he say to it?’ 

‘Who — the Britisher?’ I asked carelessly. 
‘Leiume see now, what dkl he say? Oh! — “If 
they want me bad,” says he, “tell ’em to fetcli 
me, but”— says lie, an’ you should liave seen 
his eyes then — “hut,” says he, “never alive! 
Never alive 1” says he — an’ I ’low he meant it.’ ' 

‘ H ’m I ’ grunted Steve, middling upset. ‘An’ 
how ’s he served for weapons, now ? Did you 
notice ?’ 

‘Two irons,’ 

‘ An’ amm’nition?’ 

‘His belt and pockets chockful of cartridges.’ 

That made them look bluer ’n ever about the 
gills, and Chip Ward — who, I’d a notion, had 
grown wliite-livered all at once — he out with this : 

‘Wal, mutes, we can’t come at him from up 
above thar, nor so much as see his nose from 
down here. An’ if we tried to rush him, why 
he’d simply plug the whole bilin’ of us ’fore 
we got twenty . yards, easy as winkin’. Ask me, 
he’s just about got tlie fair bulge on us this 
time, boys.’ 

‘Oh, I dessay — I d essay E sneered Steve, toss- 
ing open his arms. ‘ That ’s the idea, is it ? Ugh 1’ 

‘As. yon ’re so set on taking him, Steve,’ I 
pops in, innocent as a Cliinky ; ‘don't you 
think you might sliow ’em hmv, yourself ? 
There ’d be some spoit in that, at any rate. An’ 


even if he did hole you, I duiino as Shona 
C!uunty would lose a deal of beauty, whether 
it’— 

‘None of your duni stiss, young hm 1’ yelled 
he, in a poiver of a temper. ‘ Keep your jaw 
civil an’ resjiectful, or I’ll tie it up for you. 
Blight me, if I don't!’ 

Most of the boys sniggered ; but I turned 
away, liurt-Uke, to .speak to Chip Ward. 

‘What’s this picnic want with tlie Britisher, 
anyway?’ I inquired. ‘Can’t say I know 
rightly.’ 

‘But you was in the camp yesterday? Why, 
’twas you saw him skedaddle with Jake’s mure, 
wasn’t it ? ’ 

I point etl slantways to where old Hagen .stood 
with the spare mustang. 

‘Seems to me that ewe-neck looks wonderful 
like Jake’s nag,’ T muttered aloud. ‘Tiiero’s 
the gray star over her nose, the white stocking 
on the fore-leg, the rat-tail, an’ ribs like a 
wagon-cover’ — ■ — 

‘ So ’lis — so ’tis ; we know that, kid ; we 
don’t want no teachin’. That’s where tlie 
Britisher thought to double on iis with his 
artfulness. On’y it didn’t wash— you see, it 
didn’t wash 1 Like so, now ! Last night, after 
folleriu’ in his tracks for close outer six hours, 
we saw he’d branched off as if he’d kwk. into 
lii.s head to make for the river ’stead of . the 
hills ; two hours more along this new route an’ 
we came plumb on Jake’.s mare, with an empty 
saddle, an’ no signs of the Britisher anywhere. 
But it didn’t take ns long to bottom tlnit dodge, 
sonnie. Fiudin’ it was gettiii’ too hot for him, 
he’d meant to gain time, to throw us the 
scent altogether, by cumfoozlin’ u.s inter gain’ 
in one direction while he loped off on foot in 
nnotlier. Still, we weren’t to l>e done ; that 
trick made us keener set’n evei* on ropiu’ liinu 
So we fetched back to the turn-off, picked up his 
trail tiicre again, an’ — an’ — wal, here we areJ’ 

‘Oh, that’s it — oh!* I said, solemn as a 
lawyer. ‘An’ .supposin’ you’d let tlie mare 
alone— !5uppo.siu’ you hadn’t hrung her right 
along with you — where do you think she’d be 
now? Not back at the camp, mebbe, liey?’ •. 

‘Ain’t thought nothin’ about such supposin’s. 
But — yes, I ’low she’d have worked her way. 
back to the camp after a while, safe enough.’ 

‘ An’ by this time,’ I went on, clotting the 
arguments down on my fingers — ‘ by this time 
Juke wouhl have got his animal back;, he’d 
have liad no coniplaiiit against the Britisher; 
consequent you’d have had nothing' agaimst him 
neither. An’, come to figure it out, there ’d liave' 
been no stolen horse at all 1 ’ 

Tlie boys ivere flummoxed over that logic; 
it hadn’t. . struck tliem like that before. Then,, 
as a clincher, I chipped in with the Englitshmau’s 
yarn just as he ’d told it to me. 

‘Sounds kinder reasonable, too,’ Tom Snell 
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agreed, when L hiiished. ‘Bhnv me, if we 
havoidfc heeii a Bight too hasty on the inaiL 
Can’t see wo ’ve anything against him now— not 
to speak of, mates/ 

'Quit this tom-fool talk,’ old Steve, blurted 
out, choky with rage. ‘What ’re we here for? 
Is this a moetm’ of slack-jaw is: 

it for business? We shall be laughed outer 

the camp if we go hack ’thout doing what 

we set out to do. No ; we came here to hang 
—an’, ’strulh, hang we will 1 ’ 

‘Bravm, Steve 1’ I piit in. ‘l%at’s good 

hearing, if you mean to begin on yourself.’ 

‘Shut it, you young limb !’ he snarled, glaring 
at me. ‘ But for your blame iiiterfereiiciu’ we ’d 
Isave done our duty on the Britisher an hour 
since. Even if what you say is book-truth — 

an’ I’ve my doubts — that don’t clear the skunk, 
doe.s it? Didn’t lie kill poor Cy ? Now ain’t 
that murder ? An’ ain’t a murderer to swing ? 

' Ain’t that accordin’ to liigli-tone law?’ 

‘Dunno much ’bout law,’ gi’owled Tom, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘From what I made 
out, it was fair an’ honest shootin’ between Oy 
an’ the Britisher. Anyways, that’s not our 
department. We ain’t no sheriff’s pos.se yet. 
An’ besides, if ’tis law — bust me, ’tain’t sense 1 ’ 

‘’Nothei^ thing — ^’tain’t true, either,’ I inter- 
rupled, slai'yping down my trump card. ‘’Tuiii’t 
true — not about the Britisher being a murderer 1 
’Cause why? ’Cause Oy ain’t any more dead’ii 
you are I ’ 

I waited till they had found their breath again. 

‘ Listen to this now ! ’ 1 went on. ‘ Directly 
after you had started out yesterday, Uncle Ncul 
gets Sam Hindes into the saddle an’ told Iiim 
to ride like Idazes for the surgeon at Tlieniis 
City. Four o’clock this morning, when they 
came back into camp, the sawboue.s liooks the 
bullet out of Gy’s rib.s, patches him up, an’ says 
lie’ll be right as razors in less’n a week. Gy 
dead? Shucks, if you’d heard his language 
you wouldn’t ask ! When they told him you 
were out after the Britisher, he ups an’ rips an’ 
cxtsaes the whole caboodle of you for a crowd 
of tarnation idiots. Aid the wonls he laid his 
tongue round were real bli.stcrers 
' . ‘ Us ! He cussed us ? Wliat for ? ’ 

■‘For meddling with his concerns at all. He 
’lowed he was to blame all through — him having 
' monkeyed with the Britisher about his nationality, 
an’ where he wa.s raised, on purpose to get the 
■; tenderfoot’s ' wool off. Well, at lust he did it. 
..'The Britisher hits him a fillip with Ids ffst 
life the kiek of a colt’s hind deg, which stretched 
Cy put straight an’ set his head going like a 
You- bet, Oy must have been liurt 
;';au’ riled above, a bit or * he would never have 
drawn on a man that was walking away. 

, just then the Britisher happened to 

Ipok bacV an’ ' see how things was shaping; his 
'whips round to Ins hip-pocket— an’ that’s 


how 1 Gy ’s willing t<.) apologise, luindvsouie as 
soon as- Hullo, Steve, what’s up now?’ 

Steve never spoke, but just climbed into his 
saddle and shoved his horse I’ound for home. 
Yet he hadn’t gone far before he thought better 
of it and came back. I never saw a man look 
more disgusted in my life. 

‘Strikes me, boys,’ he snoi'ted, ‘ as bow thishyer 
funeral party is an all-fired fizzle. Somebody’s 
been playin’ it a’miglity low down on us. I 
don’t remark Avho ’tis — on’y somebody. Say, kid, 
just won skip up an’ tell the Britisher we’re all 
friends here. Tell him to come outer that tell 
him w’c want to shake. Then, rot it, let’s gitl’ 


OUR CHILDREN. 

We le.'iriietl froiii onr wistful BioUitir.s 
To call Old pjiiglau<l Vhoiue.'~-7f'4/(//.Ei7. 

‘ Motheii, the spring is coming ! 

Down % the vlei-side now 
You can see the green oii the willow, 

The gold on the wattle-bowgh ; 

You can watch the cups on the blue -gums 
Swinging against the sky ; 

By-and-by they will scatter 
Their sweet white tufts from high. 

‘ The aloes are out on the kopjes, 

The“’soldiers ”yenow and red, 

And between the dry thorn -buBlies 
The vchU-Uly shows its head. 

Mother, the spring is lovely ! 

See, we found, in our loain 
Cotton-pods, green and silky — 

Is it just as lovely at home 

‘ Ghildren/ the mother answers 
(And licr eyes see across the years), 

* At home the sweet spring country 
js green with April’s tear.«. 

There are daffodils in the meadow.^, 

There are violets in the lane ; 

The cucdcoo calls thro’ the orchards 
’Midst blossoms that fall like rain. 

‘ The blnehells swing in the breezes, 

The cowslip scents the air, 

The primrose and the foxglove 
Make every hedgerow fair. 

At home the happy children, 

All thro’ the sweet spring day, 

AYeave garlands for their eiwvniiig 
In ever-changing play.’ 

‘ AYe do not know of the euckoo,’ 

, Gur children make reply ; 

‘But we see the great asvogels 
Apoise in the cloudless sky. 

We cannot gather tlie primrose, 

Nor cowslip garlands wear; 

But our golden melon -blossoms — 

Have they fiow^ers at home so fair ? ’ 

0 children ! 0 hajxpy children I 

Y"ou will never know what you miss. 

A child’s pure heart for ever 
Makes its owm world of bliss ! 

And you, 0 wistful mother ! 

Tho’ afar in fancy you roam 
To the sweet spring-hind o’er the w’aterj 
Yet yoitr heart stays here in its houje. 

, , . B. M, BnoMiiEv. 

Orange Free State,' 
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LIYERFOOL: 

ITS PRIVATEEES AND ITS SLAVE-TRADE. 


pp^^ggiVERPOOL, ROW ranking as the 
second city of the empire, is in 
some departments of enterprise 
hardly second to the metropolis 
itself. At the end of the seven- 
teenth ceiituiy it had but 13000 inhabitants. Its 
extraordinary growth next century was due to 
the rapid development of its foreign trade, and 
is illustrated by the fact that, whereas in 1697 the 
port possessed only eighty ships, in 1760 the number 
was 1245. Tlie northern port was rapidly super- 
seding Bristol. Two very important elements of 
Bristol’s maritime enterprise were privateering and 
the .slave-trade ; in both departments Liverpool 
was destined greatly to outshine its older inval. 
Ilie history of these two sources of Liverpool’s 
wealth and prestige, as related by Mr Gomer 
Williams in his book on Liverpool Privateering and 
the Liverpool Slave-Trade, is curious and instruc- 
tive, not only in reference to Liverpool itself, but 
to the country at large. 

The first mention of privateering— possibly in 
this case piracy — in connection with Liverpool is 
in the year 1563, when a ship belonging to Sir 
Thomas Stanley, son of the Earl of Derby, brought 
a prize into the Mersey amid ^ great rejoicings.’ 

It was in the reign of George IL, however, that 
privateering was taken xip as a business enter- 
prise by the Liverpool inercbants. From an 
early period of tbe reign British merebant-sbips 
—mostly engaged in contraband trade, it must be 
admitted — bad been laundered and their crexv.s 
inaltreated by tbe Guarda Costas of Spanish 
America. These outrages, committed for some 
years 'without remonstrance from tbe British 
government, at length roused tbe indignation of 
tbe whole country. The government were forced 
to take the matter up, and demands for compen- 
sation 'were made to the Spanish Court. Tliese 
demands were rejected, and Letters of Marque 
rand Reprisal, authorising British subjects to seize 
and take tbe vessels and goods of the enemies of 
Great Britain, were granted against the Spaniards ; 
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who, on their 2 >art, set about vigorously to defend 
themselves. The declaration of 'war against Spain 
in 1739 was the result, and in 1744 France joined 
in the conflict against England. In the latter year 
Liverpool possessed four privateers, which, during 
the war, captured about a dozen ships— a small 
set-off, however, to the round hundred sailing to 
and from Liverpool taken by the enemy. 

The breaking out of the Seven Years’ War in 
1756 came as a blow to Liverpool, whose trade 
ill ‘black ivory’ had been making prodigious 
strides. Swarms of French privateers found their 
way into the Irish Sea, and at one time actually 
blockaded the town for several weeks. Insurance 
rates went up enormously, and trade was 
cally at a standstill. The merchants, however, 
did not wait for ruin with folded hands. Taking 
the hint from the enemy, the}’' not only fitted out 
their useless ships as privateers, but built new 
vessels for the service. These they let loose on 
the enemy’s commerce, and the result was remark- 
able. One of the first privateers to leave the port 
returned in a few weeks with a French West 
Indiamaii worth <^20,000 j other equally valuable 
prizes followed in quick succession. ‘Then the 
whole country became mad after privateering,’ 
and the mania even spread to the Coloine.s. The 
French were equally energetic, and the result was 
that the seas became infested with privateers, 
capturing, plundering, and destroying merchant- 
men, and afso each other. The Liverpool privateers- 
men, second to none in courage and seamanship, 
made many prizes; but on the whole the result 
of the war to the merchants was disastrous. In 
the first four years alone one hundred and forty- 
three vessels belonging to the port were captured 
by the French ; and this more than counterbalanced 
the gains of the privateers. 

The experiences of the Seven Years’ War were 
repeated during the American War of Indepen- 
dence* The Americans at the outset sent forth a 
fleet of privateers, and soon the trade of Liverpool 
sank to small dimensions. Yet it was only when 
Reserved.'] Maece 19, 1898. 
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the Freiicli and Spaniards joined in the war that 
Liverpool entered with its old energy into the 
privateering business. But, once started, so greiit 
was the zeal displayed that between August 1778 
and April 1779 one liundred and twenty private 
cruisers were fitted out. An entire stop was put 
to the commercial progress of the port, however ; 
and ‘beyond the occasional bustle of numerous 
sales by anction of the cargoes of prizes taken 
from the enemy, there was little business trans- 
acted.E It wais, indeed, only the activity and 
success of the pinvateers that saved many of the 
Liverpool merchants from ruin. 

After the close of the war Liverpool recovered 
■ 1 ' itself with a bound ; but only for ten years did 

peace endure, and the breaking out of the war 
with France brought back all the old dangers. 
Says Mr Williams; ^The old fighting instinct of 
Liverpool was revived in full force ; but it does 
not appear that privateering was carried on to so 
great an extent, comparatively, from the port 
as during the Auierictaii Revolutionary War. 

- ; Many acts of bravery were, however, performed, 

. and valuable prizes taken, by the officers and crews 
k of Liverpool privateers and. armed merchant-shipa 

during this long war.’ By July 1793 sixty-seven 
; privateers were fitted out, and many more after- 

wards, with the result that an unprecedented 
number of prizes were taken. The French had 
their hands too full on land to devote much 
■ attention to the sea, and in three or four years 

their commerce was swept from the ocean, 

! I'he second American war (1812-14) was the 

last war in which Letters of ]Marqne were granted 
I by the British government, and by the Declaration 

I of Paris in 1856 prmteering was abolished. All 

I civilised nationa have now acceded to the Declara- 

; tion except the United States, Spain, and jMexico, 

j The greatest of Liverpool’s privateering heroes 

\ — and there were many who might be styled 

; heroes — was a personage famoiis in his day, and 

p . . not yet utterly forgotten — namely, Captain For- 

I '' ' tunatus Wright. Soon after the outbreak of the 
1 ' war with France in 1744, he, conjointly with 

i , some English merchants in Leghorn, fitted out 

t ‘ ' the Fame privateer to cruise against the French. 

" /“ ■■ ,'The Gentleman's Magazine for December 1746 stated 

1 ' that the Fame, Captain Wright, had captured six- 

I teen French ships in the Levaiit, worth ^400,000. 

Captain Wright’s most remarkable achievement, 
I •' - however, was in 1756, when the renewal of the ^var 

\\ ’ with France became imminent. In that year he 
I , built a small vessel at Leghorn, called the St 
I to .cruise against the enemy. His project 

I > ' : ; known, a French xebec of sixteen guns 

and two hundred and eighty men bore down upon 
p,; ' teghdra, "and. hovered outside the harbour in 
^ ^ . order to 'capture him when he came out. So much 

' . injury Wd Wright done to French commerce 
? during last war that the French king had 
^ h^notir of knighthoodi a pension of 


of a sloop-of-war to whoever should bring him 
into Ih'aucc alive or dead. The candidate for 
knighthood, therefore, impatiently waited for him. 
The Tuscan government, being at this time in 
close sympathy with the French, would not allow 
Wright to leave the port with more than four 
guns and twenty-five men. With this armament 
he left the harbour on the 25th of July, having 
three other small vessels under convoy. ISTo 

sooner was he clear of the harbour, however, 
than he took on board other eight guns, which 
had been secretly stowed by the convoy for his 
use. He also prevailed upon fift 3 ’-five of their 
men, composed of Slavonians, Venetians, Italians, 
Swiss, and a few Englishmen, to enter on board 
his ship, Hext morning the Frenchman bore 
down upon him, and at twelve o’clock the 

engagement began, in sight of about three thou- 
sand well-wishers of the French. In three- 

cpiarters of an hour the xebec was so maltreated 
that she was hors do combat, with the loss of 
her captain, lieutenant, and eighty-eight men 
killed, seventy more being wounded. There 
being no wind, she escaped with the aid of her 

sweeps, else she would have fallen a prey to the 

victor. Wright had only lost his lieutenant and 
four men killed, and eight wounded. The dis- 
gusted Tuscan authorities immediately seized the 
St George, and refused to give her up ; but the 
appearance at Leghorn of Admiral Hawke, with 
two line-of-battle ships, speedily induced them 
to a more complaisant frame of mind. After 
further distinguishing himself at the expense of 
the French, the brave Captain Fortunatus Wright 
was lost with his ship in a storm, in March 1757, 
while on a voyage from Malta to Leghorn. 

Privateering was not a profession calculated 
to instil a love of law and order among its 
votaries. The privateersmen, Vvdieii they came 
into port, were the terror of the town, and com- 
mitted many excesses. So outrageous did their 
conduct become that, in 1778, the Mayor of 
Liverpool issued a proclamation cautioning these 
lawless persons that he would in future call 
in the aid of the military for the protection of 
the lives and property of the peaceable inhabi- 
tants. This had the desired eflect. The service was 
popular ; the men shipped on board privateers 
being safe from impressment, the most dashing 
and daring of the sailors came out of their hiding- 
holes to enter on board them. These doughty 
old sons of Liverpool are thus described by one 
wdio wrote from personal observation : ‘ They were 
a reckless, dreadnought, dare-devil collection of 
human beings, half- disciplined, but yet ready to 
obey ever}?^ order, the more desperate the better. 
Your tnie privateersman was a .sort of half -horse, 
half-alligator, with a streak of lightning in his com- 
position — something like a man-of-warsman, but 
much more like a pirate— generally with a super- 
abimdanee of whisker, as if he held with Bamson 
' that his strength was in the quantity of, his hairJ 
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A privateer captain was not permitted to range the 
ocean at his own sweet will in search of booty. 
His owners selected his ‘beat’ for him — one, of 
course, frequented b}?- passing vessels. 

‘ Did privateering pay V is a question asked by 
Mr Y^illiams. In individual cases sometimes it 
did, and sometimes it did not ; for it must not be 
forgotten tliat privateers themselves were often 
captured or roughly handled without any return 
for the damage done. ‘A victory or a defeat 
made a man who was rich in the morning poor 
at night, or suddenly I'aised another from jioverty 
to riches.’ It was, in fact, a lottery. In the 
aggregate, it is doubtful if privateering was a 
paying enterprise, except in so far as it enabled 
the merchants to partial!}^ recoup themselves for 
losses SLilTered at the hands of the enemy. 

There is no question, Iiowever, that the other 
branch of Liverpool’s enterprise, the slave - trade, 
was a paying industry, especially in its later years. 
The, first Englishman who engaged in the African 
slave-trade was Sir John Hawkins, but it was 
not until 1623 that it was taken U]> extensively 
as a regular business. The great wealth of the 
merchants of London and Bristol enabled these 
cities fur some time to enjoy a practical mono- 
poly of the trafiic. Liverpool during tlie seven- 
teenth century was too poor to participate j but 
early in the next century a successful rivalry 
with Bristol in exporting provisions and Man- 
chester goods to the Y"est Indies caused a decline 
in Bristol’s ^Yest India trade. Bristol, to make 
11 ]) for this loss, entered the more eagerly into 
the slave-trade, and quickly caused a serious 
decline in the London slave-trade, so tluit the 
Beverii became the liead quarters of the ti-ailic in 
Great Britain. Liverpool, meanwhile, had de- 
veloped an extensive and most profitable contra- 
band trade with the West Indies, but this 
was put a stop to by the Grenville treaty in 
1747. Eo sooner was one door closed to the 
Liverpool merchants than they opened another ; 
they entered into the slave •* tratle with a zest 
which in time bore lieavily upon Bristol. ‘For 
a period of seventy-seven years,’ says Mr Williams, 
‘they carried on the trade with a characteristic 
vigour and ability that outdistanced every com- 
petitor, and won for Liverpool the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being the chief slaving town of the 
Old ’World,’ The chief cause of this predomi- 
iiaiice was that the Liverpool merchants, by what 
might be called a cheeseparing policy in the 
fitting out of their slavers, in the wages of their 
seamen, and in various other directions, were 
enabled to dispose of their ‘prime negroes’ at 
from £4: to £5 per head less than the merchants of 
Bristol and London, In 1752 Liverpool possessed 
eighty-seven slavers, with a carrying capacity of 
26,000 negroes ; but ‘ the number shipped, if not 
actually delivered, “in good order and condition,” 
was probably much higher, as it was then cus- 
tomary to overload, with tlie most frightful results. 


But the traffic was not conhned to the Colonies 
and foreign parts. Slaves were imported into and 
sold in England itself. In the newspapers of the 
period were many advertisements of sales of 
negroes by auction. A Liverpool paper in 1766 
aimomiced ; ‘ To be sold at the Exchange Coffee- 
House in Water Street, this day, the 12 tli instant 
September, at one o’clock precisely, eleven negroes, 
imported per the AngolaJ Slavery in England was 
abolished in 1772 by the famous dictum of Lord 
Mansffeld in the case of the negro Somerset, who 
had deserted from his master’s service : ‘As soon 
as a slave sets foot on the soil of the British 
Islands he hecomes free.’ 

The slave - trade itself died hard. The niove- 
nieiit for abolition began to take form about 1770, 
and in 1788 the Abolition Society had its foot 
in Liverpool. Eaturally those interested in the 
trafiic were up in arms, and the contest grew 
fierce. As the power of the abolitionists grew, 
the resentment against them became more bitter, 
until their lives were not safe in the streets of 
Liverpool. None were more active in resisting 
the movement than the Corporation, who con- 
sidered tlie vital interests of their city at stake. 

They granted annuities, presented the freedom of 
the city, and did other honours to the champions 
of their cause. In October 1799 the Eecorder, 
with a coiiiiuitteo of the Council, attended at Bt 
James’s Palace, and presented ILE.H. the Duke 
of Clarence (afterwards 'William IF.) with the 
freedom of the borough, ‘in grateful sense of his 
active and able exertions in Parliament’ on be- 
half of the slave-trade. 

The slave-trade was declared illegal in 1807, 
and it was thought that Liverpool was ruined. 

‘The whole community were terror-stricken. The 
docks were to become fish-ponds, the warehouBes 
to moulder into ruins, grass was to grow on the ■ j 
local Eialto, the streets were to be ploughed up, 
and Liverpool’s glorious merchant navy . . , was 
to dwindle into a fishing- vessel or two.’ 

As has already been hinted, the emoluments 
of the traffic were large. Mr Williams calcu- 
lates that during the eleven years 1783-93 the 
net amount remitted from the West Indies to 
the Liverpool merchants for 305,737 slaves was 
^12,294,116,01' an average of £1,117,647 per year. j 

To give an instance of individual profit : one firm, - j 

importing 2850 slaves, received a net profit in . ’ I 

one year of £26,849. The former net sum . I 

does not take account of the prime cost of the 
slaves on the African coast. In the later years ^ ; 

of the traffic a slave sold for about — after deduct- 
ing factor’s commission (five per cent.) and other 
expenses — £40, 10s. 5 the prime cost was £27, 5s. ; I 

freight and maintenance, £3, 15s. — making £31, ' 

which left a profit of £9, 10 s, Certain! 3 ?^ a profit 
of about thirty per cent, was a handsome one. 

A bill of lading for slaves was a curiosity in 
its way. The following extract is from one dated 
let February 1760: ‘SniBrED, by the Grace of ' 
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God in good order and well conditioned, by 
James ~ in and upon the good ship called the 
Mary Borough^ whereof is master, under God, for 
this present voyage, Captain David Morton, and 
now riding at anchor at tlie Barr of Senegal, and 
by God’s grace bound for Georgey, in South 
Carolina, to say, twenty-four prime slaves, six 
prime women slaves,’ &c. It ends with the pious 
wish that ^God send the good .ship to her desired 
port in safety. Amen.’ However impious it may 
appear to ns to associate the name of God with 
the inhputous traffic, still it was looked upon hy 
many as a divine institution, directly sanctioned 
by the Bible. The famous slave-trading captain, 
John Newton, afterwards to be the Rev. John 
Newton of Olney, hymn-'writer and friend of 
Cowper, did by no means see it to be his duty 
to change his profession immediately after his 
conversion, though he ultimately became an abo- 
litionist ; he carried on slave-trading for years 
after he was a devout Christian, giving thanks in 
the Liverpool churches for the .success of his last 
venture, and imploring God’s blessing on his next. 

The horrors of the middle passage have been 
so often painted that it is needles.s to dwell 
upon them here, except that the wmrst that can be 
said of them is in no way exaggerated. Still, 
one instance of atrocity may he worth giving. 
In 1783, in a case in which the underwriters 


were the defenders, it came out in evidence that 
the ‘cargo’ of a slave-ship called the \vas 

very sickly. The captain proposed to the mate 
to throw the sickly slaves overboard, as, if they 
died a natural death, the loss would fall upon 
the owners, wherea.s if they were thrown into 
the sea the loss would fall upon the under- 
writers. The suggestion ^vas carried out. One 
hundred and thirty-two of the most sickly -were 
selected, fifty-four \vere thrown overboard, and 
forty- two the next day. A few days later the 
remaining thirty-six followed the rest. 

It must not be supposed that, because the 
slave traffic w^as an atrocious institution, all who 
engaged in it were monsters of iniquity. On 
the contrary, many of the owners of slave-ships 
were upright and public-spirited men, just and 
humane in their dealings -with their fellow-men. 
They saw" no wrong in the slave-trade. As Mr 
Williams says : ‘ However may detest the 
trade and shudder at the horrors which neces- 
sarily accompanied it, even 'when most rigorously 
supervised and conducted by the most humane 
instruments ; though we know that no casuistry 
can convert wrong into right, yet must We re- 
member that custom has a 'wonderful effect in 
blinding the moral perceptions ; that men’s stan- 
dard of morality is being raised as the leaven of 
Christianity spreads.’ 
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OHAPTBIl XIX.— HO^y I ROD13 TO THE SOUTH. 



HE night was full of wind, light 
spring airs which rustled and 


whistled do'Wii every street and 
brought a promise of the hills and 
the green country. The stars 
wnnked and sparkled alcove me ; 
but I had no mind to them, or aught else, save 
a gray house in a "wood and a girl sitting there 
with a heavy heart. Faith, my own was heavy 
enough as I led Maiaie through the West Yennel, 
shunning all but the darkest streets, for I knew 
not when I might be challenged and recoguiseil, 
losing my ivay often, but nearing always to the 
outskirts of the town. Children brawled on the 
p.avement ; lights twinkled from window and door- 
W"ay ; the smell of supper came out of chink and 
cranny. But such things '^vere not for me, and 
soon I was past all, and near the Iiamlet of 
.Liberton and the high'way to Tweeddale, 

Now there -was' safety for me to mount, and 
it blessed to feel the life between my knees 
4ii(| the touch of my horse’s neck. By good luck 
X had found her saddled and bridled, as if some 
careless,, rascally groom liad left her untouched 
since her arrival But, I would have cared little 
' had 'there been no equipment save a bridle-rope. I 
eonld guido. hdrae pa the darkest night by the 


sway of my body, and it was not for nothing 
that I had scrambled bareback about the hills of 
Barns. Miiisie took the road with lung, supple 
strides, as light and graceful as a bird. The big 
mass of the I’entlaiids loomed black before me ; then 
in a little it fell over to the right as we advanced 
on our way. The little wayside cottages went 
past like so many beehives ; through hamlet and 
village we clattered, waking the echoes of the 
place, but tarrying not a moment, for tlie horse 
was mettlesome and the rider had the best cause 
in the world for his speed. 

Now this errand, wliich seems so light, was in 
reality the hardest and most dangerous that 
could be found. For you are to remember that 
I was a man proscribed and all but outlawed ; 
that any chance wayfarer might arrest me ; and 
since in tliese troubled times any rider was sus- 
pected, -what w"as a man to say if he saw one 
dressed in gentleman’s apparel, riding a blood- 
horse, coatless and hatless? Then, more — all the 
•way to Peebles lay through dangerous land, for 
it was the roa<l to the south-west and the Whigs 
of Galloway ; and since the Pentland Rising that 
part had been none of the quietest. Also, it W’as 
my own country, where I was a welLkenned man, 
known to nearly every one ; so what might have 
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been my safety in otlier times was niy danger in 
these. This, too, was the road which my cousin 
Gilbert had travelled from Barns, and well watched 
it was like to be if Gilbert had aught to do with 
the matter. But the motion of my horse was so 
free, the air so fine, the night so fair, and my own 
heart so passionate, that I declare I had forgotten 
all about danger, and would have ridden down 
tlie High Street of Edinbui’gh, if need had been, 
in my great absence of mind. 

I was recalled to my senses by a sudden warning. 
A. man on horseback sprang out from the shelter of 
a plantation and gripped my bridle. I saw by the 
starlight the gleam of a pistoBbarrel in his hand. 

* Stop, man, stop 1 There’s nae sic great hurry. 
You and me dll ha’e some words. What ha’e 
ye in your pouches V 

Now I was unarmed, save for my sword, and 
the footpad before me was a man of considerable 
stature and girth. I had some remnants of sense 
left in me, and I saw that I had no time to 
draw my weapon. I foresaw, too, that if I 
closed wdfch him, besides the ];>cssibility of getting 
a bullet in my heart, the contest would take 
much time and would have an uncertain ending. 
I was fairly at my wits’-end, what with hurry 
and vexation, wlien the thought struck me that 
the law and military which I dreaded were also 
the terx’or of such men as this. I made up my 
iimid to throw myself on his mercy. For by, 
being , a sonth>counti 7 man, the odds were great 
that my name would be kiiowii to him. 

‘ I have no money,’ I said, 4’or I came off this 
night hot-speed, with a regiment of dragoons 
waiting behind me. I am the laird of Barns 
in Tweeddale, and this day an outlaw and a 
masterless man. So I pray you not to detain me, 
for there ’s nothing on me worth tlie picking. 
I have not a groat of silver, and, as you see, I 
ride in my shirt’ 

‘Are ye the laird o’ Barns said the man, 

staring. ‘Man, I never keut it, or I wadiia 

ha’e been sae iniceevil as to stop ye. Be 

sure that I’m wi’ ye, and sae are a’ guid 

fellows that likena thae lang-nebbit dragoons and 
thae meddlesome brocks o’ lawyers in Embro’. 
Gang your w-ays for me. But stop; ye’ve nae 
airrns. This ’ill never dae. Tak’ yin o’ my 
pistols, for I’ll never miss it And see, gin ye 
tak’ my advice, and gin ye’re gaun to Barns, 
gang off the Peebles road at Leadburn, and hand 
doun by the Brochtoiiii and Newlands waj^s, for 
a’ the way atween Leadburn and Peebles is 
hotcliin’ wi’ sodgers and what-ye-may-ca’-therns. 
Guid- e’en to ye, and a safe journey.’ The man 
rode off, and almost instantly was lost to my 
sight ; but his act gave me assurance that there 
%vas still some good left in the world, though in 
the most unlikely places. 

And now I saw before me the black woods of 
Eosliii and Hawthornden, and in the near dis- 
tance the roofs of the clachaii of Penicuik. There 


I knew danger would await me ; so, taking a 
random turning to the riglit, I struck towards 
the hills in the direction of Glencorse. The 
place was rough and moory and full of runlets 
of water; but Maisie %vas well used to siicli land, 
for it was no worse than the baiiglis of Manor, 
and level turf compared with the brow of the I)eid 
Wife or the shoulder of Sciape. So in a little, 
when the lights o£ Penicuik were well on the left, 
I came to tlie Hawses Burn, which passes the inn of 
Leadburn, and tracking it downward, came to the 
bald white house 'which does duty for a hostel. 

I dared not enter, though I was woefully thirsty, 
but kept straight on to the cross-roads, where 
the two paths to Tweeddale part. One — the 
way by which I had gone when I set out on my 
travels — goes over the moor and down by the 
springs of the Eddleston Water, through the 
village of that name, and thence down the vale 
to Peebles. The other, longer and more circuitous, 
cuts straight over the rough moorlands to the 
little village of Newdands, then over much wild 
country to Kirkurd and the high hills w’hich 
hem in the hamlet of Broughton, whence it is 
but five miles to the house of Bawyek. It is 
a road which I have alway.s hated as being 
dismal and wild beyond anj^ of niy knowledge ; 
but now I was glad to be on it, for every step 
brought me nearer to my love. 

In a little 1 saw a hill-toi:), wdiich by its broad, 
fiat shape I knew for the Black Mount, -which 
lies above the village of Dolpliintoii on the way 
to the west country. This is a landmark of great 
note in the countryside, and now" I could guess 
my whereabouts. I made out that I must be 
scarce two miles from the jumble of houses 
lining the highway which is named Kirkmxl, at 
wdiich spot the road fords the dee]), sullen stream 
of Tarth. Now this same Tarth a little way down 
flows into the Lyne, wdiich enters the Tweed 
almost opposite the house of Barns. At other 
times I had ridden the path down its side, for it 
is many miles the shorter way. But I kne’W well 
that Barns would be w"atched like the courtyard of 
the Parliament House, and I durst not for my life 
venture near it. I deemed it unprofitable to run 
the risk of capture for the sake of an hour or 
two saved ; so, after passing Kirkurd, I held 
straight on over the black moors wliich lie to- 
w’-ards the w^atershed of the Broughton Burn. 

Now", by good luck, I had dismounted just after 
the bridge, and buckled Mai.sie’s girth tight and 
eased the .saddle, for I suspected that now I w'as 
entering a more dangerous country. The issue 
showed that I had guessed rightly, for, just at the 
sharp turn of the road over the Hell’s Cleuch burn, 
I came near to my end. I w’as riding carelessly 
at a rapid pace through the thick wood of pines 
wdiich cloaks the turn, when suddenly, ere ever I 
knew", I was into the middle of a detachment of 
horse riding lei.sur6ly in the same direction. 

I do not well know how" I acted, save that niy 
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pistol went off in the and I saw a man 

clap his hand to his shoulder in a vast liurry 
and swear freely. Half-a-dozen hands were 
stretched to my bridle j half-a-dozen pistols 
cohered me at once. How I had no leave to 
move my sword, my pistol I had fired, so I was 
wliolly at their mercy. What happened I can 
onty guess, for I was in too great a flurry to 
have any clear remembrance of the thing, I was 
conscious of striking one man fiercely on the 
cheek with iny empty pffstol, and of kicking 
another on the shins with all my might. But 
my sudden appearance had startled the horses so 
thoroughly that all the dragoons^ time was taken 
up in curbing them, so they had no leisure 
to take aim at me. A dozen shots cracked 
around me, all going high, into the air, and 
in a second I was through them and on the 
high-road beyond, some twenty paces in advance. 

But by this time they were getting their horses 
under, and I felt that there was no time to 
be lost if I wished to see many more days on 
earth. I patted Maisie’s neck, which to a horse 
of her spirit was the best encouragement, and 
set myself to a race for life. I kicked off my 
great boots to ease her, and then leaning for- 
ward, the trial of speed began. Behind me I 
heard shouting and the beat of horses getting 
into their stride. Before me was the long, thin 
highway, and black hills, and endless peat mosses. 
I had half a mind to leave the road and ride 
for the hills, where I made sure no man of 
them could ever follow me. But I reflected that 
this \Yould shut for me the way to Dawyck, and I 
should have to lie hid in these regions for weeks, 
for when my patli was once seen they would guard 
it more closely. My only chance was to outstrip 
them, and so keep the country open before me. 

Kow began the most terrible and desperate race 
that I was ever engaged in. I had tried my 
eoitsin Gilbert and beaten him on the side of 
Scrape; now his men were taking revenge for 
that episode in good earnest. 

Maisie responded gallantly to niy call. I felt 
her long, swing below me, ’and tbe vibra- 

tion of her limbs. I began to glory in the 
exhilaration of the thing, and my spirits rose at 
a bound. The keen, cool air blew about my face, 
the. moonlight danced on the horse’s neck, and 
the way in front was a long strip of light. 

■ Bat . this braggadocio exhilaration soon passed, 
; and in its place came some measure of forethought. 
' I, reflected that, though I might distance my pur- 
altars, and win to Bawyck, I would surely be 
. ,^nd so bring misfortune on my mistress 

I .and m^seli - 1 had as yet no clear plans for the 
fdtiira I .had already all but burned my boats, 
for^ this n^ghtfs -work was like to get me into 
^ trouble oh its own account. Tim wild notion of 
; 'flying io 'fhe bills and trusting to God for the 


time as Hi col should be cible to join us. I had 
the most perfect trust in him ; I luid proved him 
a luindred limes, and I knew well that, if mortal 
man could do aught to mend my fortunes, he could 
do it. So with this thought I matured a plan for 
tlie present. I must put forth all my speed and 
win clean away from my pursuers. How at 
Broughton there was an inn where abode an 
honeot man, one Joshua Watson, who had oft had 
dealings with me in the past. He was an old 
retainer of our house, and I knew* that he would 
see liis roof and gear in a blaze before his eyes 
ere he would let any harm come to a laird of 
Barns. To him I purposed to go and hide till 
the dragoons had passed. They liad not recognised 
me ; this I knew, for they were not men of our 
countryside, and if left to themselves would keep 
the highway to Moffat, and have never a thought 
of turning aside into Tweeddale. 

I whispered something to Maisie, and the good 
mare set henself to tlie task. She was still 
unjaded, for I had used her to long- wanderings, 
and she had not fegotten the lesson, I listened 
to her steady, rhythmical bi'eatli and the measured 
beat of her hoofs, and I thanked Heaven that I 
had cluiiiced on her. At first the dragoons were 
maybe an eighth of a mile behind. Soon the dis- 
tance increased, little by little at first, then by more 
and more as my mare got into her long gallop 
and their coarse beasts began to tire. We passed 
the little, lonely cot of Lochurd, nestling under 
great green hills, where the slieej) bleat and the 
plovers cry alway. Then on by the lonely bog 
where men came once to dig marl and have left 
a monstrous ivide p)it filled with black water and 
ivitli no bottom. I paused for a second to let 
Maisie drink from a burn wliicb comes down from 
the Mount Hill. Soon we were at the turning 
where the road to Biggar and the ivest goes off 
from the highway. Here I stopped to listen for 
a moment. Far off and faint I heard the noise 
of my pursuers, and judged they ivere near a mile 
distant. Then off again ; and now the road in- 
clines downward, and as one rises over the crest 
of brae wbich the shepherds call the Biekle End, 
there bursts on the sight all the vast circle of 
hills, crowded and piled together, which marks 
the course of the Tweed. Down tlio little glen of 
Broughton I rode, while the burn made music by 
the highway, and it was hard to think that deatli 
awaited a little behind. Soon the moors sank 
into fields, trees and cottages appeared, a great 
stone mill rose by the water, and I clattered into 
the village of Broughtom 

The place was asleep, and as I drew up at the 
inn but one light was apparent I hammered 
rudely at the door till the landlord came, sleepy 
and yawning and bearing a candle in his hand. 
At tbe sight of me he started, for my danger "wm 
known, over all Tweeddale. In a few words I 
told Mm of my pursuit and my request He was 
a man of sparing speech,, and, saying nothing, he 
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led me to the barn and showed me a hole in a 
great bank of straw. j\Iaisie lie took to the stable. 
‘ Ha’e iiae fear,’ he said. ‘ Trust me ; I ’ll settle 
the hash o’ thae gentry.’ 

Sure enough, I had not been two minutes in 
tlie place Mdien I lieard voices and the sound of 
horses, and, creeping to the narrow nnglazed 
window, saw the dragoons draw up at the inn- 
door. ilucli shouting brought down the landlord, 
who made a great show of weariness, and looked 
like one Just aroused from sleep. 

^ Heard you or saw you any man pass on 
horseback about five minutes syne*?’ tlioy asked. 

^ 1 dare say I did,’ said he. ^ At ony rate I 
heard the sound o’ a horse, and it’s verra likely 
it was on the Moffat road. There’s a hantle o’ 
folk pass by liere at a’ ’oors.’ 


' Ye ’re sure he didna come in here ? ’ they said 
again. MVe’ll search the house to see.’ 

‘Weel,’ said the landlord, ^ye can due as ye 
like, but it seems a gey f ale’s errand. I tell ye 
it’s lang past midnight, and we’ve a’ been asleep 
here, and naebody could ha’e gotten in unless I 
had opened the door, for I ha’e a’ the keys. But 
come and look, gentlemen, and I’ll fetch ye some 
yilh' ■ 

They drank the ale, and then seemed to think 
better of their purpose, for they remounted. 
MIe’il he aft' to the hills at the iieid o’ 
Tweed,’ they said. ®He would never, gin he 
had ony sense, gang cloon Tweeddale, where 
there’s iiae hiding for man or beast.’ So, with 
many wamtoii oaths, they set off again at a lazy 
gallop. 


THE WASTED WIND. 



IHEEE are mighty rivers of air 
SNveeping incessantly oyer: the face 
of coutineiit and ocean. The wunds 
have neither source, shore, iior des- 
tination ; they cannot be separately 
named and set down upon the 
map j so that w^e eiisily forget their vast extent 
and immeasurable force. 

We live most of our time among walls ; our 
homes are set in hollows among the hills ; our 
gardens are sheltered by trees. All the conditions 
of our life lend to hide \\b from the wind. We 
underestimate its pou'cr and its constancy a 
liundredfold. Yet a huge proportion of the heat 
which comes to the earth from the sun goes to 
make wund, and the air flows ^Yith every varia- 
tion of temperature. 

There are three jn'incipal forms in which the 
heat of the sun is made available for mechanical 
w'ork. It built up plants long ago wdiich are now 
converted into coal ; and when this is burned, 
the energy may .again be taken out in the form 
of \York. Then, the sun distils the ocean into 
rain, and this, descending in the streams, can be 
made to do work through w^ater-wlieels. And, 
lastly, the changing heat disturbs the air, and 
drives it over sea and land, to fill the sails of 
ships and to turn the arms of the windmill. The 
heat-engine, the water-engine, and the wind- 
eiigine are at present the three pi'actical instru- 
ments of mechanical force. They are the only 
prime movers which have any economic use. 

Of these three sources of work— coaf, water ^ and 
u-rntZ— the last is the only one wdiich can any 
longer be called the free gift of nature. In the 
article in Ohainhers^s Journal for January entitled 
‘Water: the Modern Bival of Coal,’ the action of 
the first two prime movers “was described. 

Goal must be bought, and %vater does not flow 
everywhere ; but the ^Yind goes everywhere,, and 


no man owns it oi’ can make a charge for its use. It 
is a river which is as wide as our country ; it is 
an inexhaustible source of "work. Yet this wind 
is wasted ; you may travel fifty miles through the 
country without seeing an attempt to make rise of it. 

It is, indeed, used plentifully at sea. Iimurner- 
able ships are moving over all waters impelled 
neither by machinery nor by human effort. 
Many a well-built .sailing-vessel \Yill travel, in a 
good breeze, at speeds which come near to those 
attained hy steam. The heat-engine has not yet 
driven sails from the sea; it will probably never 
succeed in doing so. But the use of wind at sea 
is attended by certain disadvantages which do not 
affect its use by a stationary wund-engine. A 
ship needs a crew, and the sails must be 
shifted to suit the direction of the breeze ; they 
must be reefed as its strength increases. A crew, 
or any hived labour, is a very expensive element 
in tlie utilisation of force. Every man em- 
ployed absorbs the interest on from one to 
three thousand pounds, and adds just so much 
to the capital sunk in the adventure. But a 
wind-engine needs no crew. It turns itself to 
face the wind without interrupting its action. 
It reefs its owm sails when the breeze increases 
in force, and spreads them again to their full 
extent as the wund falls lighter. Oil it once 
or twice in the month, and your labour is done. 

In point of fact, the wind-engine is the most 
economical of all prime movers. The coal and 
the water which work the others are, compara- 
tively speaking, monopolies ; the wind is free. 
But tlie motive-power of wind is subject to a 
special disadvantage. It does not always blow. 
From time to time, and for an indefinite number 
of hours, the wheel refuses to move at all. This 
cessation of work is quite irregular ; it may happen 
at any time ; its occurrence and its duration can- 
not be foretold. The great majority of people are 
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ready to condemn wind-engines at once on tliis i 
ground alone. But it would be wiser to find out 
exactly bow serious tliis undoubted drawback is ,* j 
wlietlier it is not vastly exaggerated, and wlietber I 
it may not be overcome in such a manner that 
the wind-power shall still retain its character as 
the cheapest source of work. 

The wind is fickle, hut it ivS not so treacherous 
as is commonly siipiDosed. Let us take a wind 
of ten miles an hour as the lowest * working 
wind’ This is a breeze wdiich we should call 
pleasant and brisk; it is sufficient to keep a 
loaded windmill continuously at work, though it 
will not develop its full power. Although many 
well-made wind-engines do a considerable propor- 
tion of their work under lighter winds, we must 
allow a ten mile breeze for a wheel which is 
running its normal load. We shall therefore neglect 
all winds of lower speed. 

Now, there is a working wind for considerably 
over half the number of hours in a year. In some 
places there is such a wind for three-quarters of 
the whole time, while on the summits of the higher 
hills we get a still greater proportion of the year 
as suitable for the work of wind-engines. The 
following figures, calculated from Mr A. L. Morley’s 
tables, will give us a more definite idea of the 
power winch is available fur work. 

The records of Greenwich Observatory, at a 
height of 211 feet above sea-level, over a period 
of five successive years, show that the wind blew 
at a speed of ten miles an hour and upw^arcls 
for 4824 hours out of the 8760 hours of the 
year. At Falmouth, at the same height and over 
a similar period, the wind blew ten miles and 
over for 6182 of the 8760 hours. At Eclgbaston, 
at a height of 025 feet, over a period of six 
consecutive years, there was a wind of more than 
ten miles an hour for 5000 hours out of the 
8760, That is to sajq at Greenwich more than 
half, and at Falmouth nearly three-quarters, of the 
year consisted of working hours. 

Similarly, one may reckon, as a rule, on an aver- 
age of over eight hours a day of wind at sixteen 
miles an hour ; and this supply of wind is well dis- 
tributed throughout the twelve months. Thus, at 
Falmouth the wind is found to blow at a rate of 
sixteen miles an hour and upwards, as follows : 

January...... hours, or about 11 liours a day. 

February..... 270 n tr 10 u 

March 354 » u 11 u 

April.. ..295 n n 10 u 

■ h; : ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

: June. .,,.,,,..191 » » 6 n 

' : July... .,274 » r» 9 u 

August 274 I, If 9 ft 

September, .4^1 -m ti 6 » 

November... 286 ' n u 9 u 

December... .350 « u 11 m 

.Xt niay , therefore, bo regarded as certain that 
./there is no lack of wind at any. part of the 


year; and it is interesting to notice, in connec- 
tion with electric ligliting by wind- power, which 
is beginning to he recognised as an economical 
method, that the wind blows most in those 
mouths when most work is i^equired of it. 

To those who have no experience of the work- 
ing of windmills, the motive-power appears to be 
too gusty and irregular to keep machinery going 
at that equal speed which is necessary both for 
its efficient working and for its preservation. 
But this objection is erroneous. In proportion to 
the elevation, the wind becomes comparatively 
smooth and equal. The gusts and squalls are 
mostly, although not altogether, due to irregu- 
larities and obstructions on the earth’s surface, 
and at a height of even twenty feet, in an open 
position, they are largely eliminated, A ship at 
sea will preserve a constant inclination for many 
hours, and the cloud.s sail with a regular move- 
ment. 

Further, the engine itself is a huge flywheel, 
with great inertia, and temporary fluctuations in 
the strength of the wind have no effect on the 
regularity of its revolutions. On a day when the 
wind seems to consist of a succession of squalls, 
a windmill may be seen to turn as steadily as 
the balance-wheel of a steam-engine. Again, a 
dynamo has recently been constructed which may 
be run with considerable variations of speed with- 
out impairing its efficiency. 

The old-fashioned Dutch mill is well knowm 
as the type of wind-engine which was formerly 
common in many parts of Britain, and may still 
be seen at work in considerable numbers in the 
south and east. Its great arms, set in the form 
of a cross upon a huge shaft, are often forty or 
fifty feet in length. These ‘whips’ are fitted 
with frames covered wdth canvas, and the sails 
are reefed by the action of a governor, similar 
in principle to that of a steam-engine. 

The tower, which forms the body of the mill, 
is divided into several stories, and is surmounted 
by a dome which is free to travel round on 
rollers, to bring the sails into the wind. This is 
effected automatically by means of a tail-wheel, 
or small set of sails carried on the dome at the 
side oi^posite to the axle. When the wind strikes 
the face of the tail- wheel its revolution brings 
the dome round upon the tower, until the great 
sails are set square to the wind. The ‘wind- 
shaft’ ’which carries the wdiips turns a vertical 
shaft, set in the midst of the tower, and so 
transmits its motion to the mill-stones and otlier 
machinery below. Mills of this type, although 
they develop good power — often as much as eigl.it 
horse-power in an average breeze— are very inferior 
to the modern engine. The latter is at once 
lighter, stronger, and cheaper for the work which 
it will do. 

Instead of four arms, it presents to the wind 
a circular sail, called the wund-wheeh This wheel 
is formed of from six to twelve radial arms, 
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which are joined by frames. It carries from 
twenty to over one Imiulred vanes or slats, each 
of which lies in the radial position, and is set at 
an oblique angle to the wind. A much greater 
surface is thus afforded for the motive-power 
that! was the case in the older type of mill. 

The wheel is kept facing the wind by means 
of a rudder, which is a single large vane project- 
ing behind the wheel, and is driven from the wind 
like the vane of a weathercock ; or, as is usual 
in the case of larger engines, a tail -wheel or 
rotating set of vanes is employed, like those 
familiar to us in the Dutch mill. 

Tliere are several methods by which the modern 
machine may be reefed. The wdiole wheel may 
tiirii bodily away from the wind, in propor- 
tion to the increasing pressure, as in the case of 
the ‘ Little Briton ’ ^vheel ; or the frames contain- 
ing the slats may be drawn back at their inner 
ends by the action of a governor. This method 
is often employed in America. 

But probably the most sensitive, and quite the 
strongest, method is that employed in Titt’s 
Simplex Engine, in which each slat is se]3arately 
Ijinged at its two ends, and is automatically 
turned by any excess of wind. In a sharp gale 
-only the edges of the slats are offered to the 
pressure, and the air rushes harmlessly through a 
skeleton wheel. The slats may also be turned 
in the same way by a lever at the foot of tlie 
tower, so as to keep them at any desired angle, 
or to throw the surface completely open, and 
thus to stop the Avheel altogether. The best 
angle of the slats depends upon the force of winrl, 
the load of the engine, and the desired speed ; 
and it is important that this angle, in cei'tain 
classes of work, should be capable of easy modifi- 
cation by the wheel -master. This wheel is started, 
regulated, and stopped as easily as a steam-engine. 

Wind - AV’heels may be erected on the roofs of 
buildings, or on steel trellis towers, or on wooden 
masts. It is important that the machine should 
be as free as possible from the shelter of neigh- 
bouring trees and houses ; and in any case a 
certain elevation is desirable, because the Avind 
is always considerably stronger twenty feet from 
the ground than at six or eight feet. In good 
.situations a tower of from tAAamty to thirty feet 
is sufficiently high. 

The vertical driving shaft descends to within a 
few feet of the ground, Avhere it is geared, by 
means of bevelled cogs, to the horizontal shaft 
which drives the machinery by means of belts or 
other gearing. It is Avell to see that the shaft- 
ing and gearing is as light as possible, for energy 
may easily be AA^asted in ill-fitting belts or un- 
necessarily massive shafts ; every ton of shafting 
absorbs at least one horse-poAver to move it. The 
driving shaft is usually fitted Avith a movable 
coupling, so that the machinery may, at any 
moment, be throAAm instantly out of connection 
with the Avheel. 


The poAver of the Avind may he profitably 
applied to many purposes. A small wheel, for 
instance, of sixteen or tn^entj feet in diameter, on 
an estate or farm, will drive the sawmill and do 
all the cutting, crushing, and grinding by means 
of the barn niacliinery, thus saving much labour 
of men and horses. In the island of Barbadoes, 
AAdiicIi is devoted to sugar-growing, there is a 
AAdndmill at every idantation, and all the 
machinery of the factory is drlA^’en by its means. 
Wherever there is work which may be done 
Avhen the AA’-orking . AAund is bloAving, and left 
during periods of calm, the Avind-Avheel, directly 
geared to the machinery, is by far the cheapest 
inoA^er. 

The wheel is most largely used, hoAA^ever, for 
pumping Avater. Thousands may be seen along 
American raihvay lines raising Avater into the 
tanks at the stations ; and this method of securing 
a constant supply at almost no cost is beginning 
to make its way in Britain. For instance, the 
problem of supplying the village of Hopeiiian, 
near Elgin, AAuth AA-ater has been solved by means 
of the adoption of the Eollason Wind Motor, 
Avhicli in t\A’'enty-four hoiu's had pumped 56,000 
gallons of Avater into the water-tank to supply 
the village. Mii some single cities of America/ 
says WollT, ‘over five thousand Avindmills are 
manufactured, on an average, each year.’ 

The same author finds, from the study of the 
actual performances of a great iiiunher of AAdieels, 
that the 25-foofc engine will raise 12,743 gallons of 
water to a height of 25 feet in one hour of a 
sixteen mile breeze ; and that it Avill do^tliis for 
an average of eight hours a day, Avith no further 
expense than the interest on its first cost and ; 
the depreciation on a durable machine. L<abour 
is limited to the filling of its oil-cups once or tAvice 
in the month. Mr Titt, of Warminster, AAdio is 
the best authority on tlie subject in this country, 
finds that the 14-foot Avheel will deliA’-er daily 
10,000 gallons of \Amter at a heiglit of 100 feet. 
Since a 25-foot Avheel, Avith its tovA^er, costs about 
J180, and the 14-foot Avlieel, with its tower, costs 
£7d, it must be admitted that these results are 
obtained at very small cost. In the case of the 
larger Avheels, developing from five to thirty or 
more horse-poAA^er, the economy is proportionally 
greater. 

The folloAvhig pumpimg- wheel is described fully 
in the journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of .England for June 1897. It is on the estate 
of Lord Spencer, in Northamptonshire. It is 
30 feet in diameter ,* it raises AAmter from a boring 
200 feet deep, for the Avater-supply of two villages 
one mile apart and for the adjacent pastures. 
This engine has been running for four years 
Avithout any danger of failure of water through 
failure of Avind-poAver. 'VYith a Avind of sixteen ^ 
miles, it raises 1350 gallons per hour from this 
great depth, and it Avorks continuously with a 
wind of ten miles. It is estimated to raise, in 
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tlie course of a year a total supiAv nearly six 
iinllioii gallons to a lieiglit of 200 feet. The 
cost of this tower and wheel was i)2^5 ; it involves 
practically no expense for atteiiclanee. 

Such recorded performances are suflicieut proof 
of the incomparable cheapness of wind-power for 
all such purposes as pumping water-supplies, 
irrigation, or the draining of marshy ground. One 
may say, indeed, that this is the only economical 
method of raising water ; for the hydraulic ram 
cannot, in the majority of cases, be applied. And 
the secret of its cheapness is threefold : a simple 
and durable machine, no fuel, no attendance. 

But we may peidiaps look for the greatest 
future development of wdnd-power, not so much 
in the direct driving of machinery or pumps 
as in the generating of electricity by means of 
the dynamo. The recent imi)rovements in the 
transmission of electric power have opened up 
an immense field far an economic prime mover ; 
and ' the wdde utilisation of the wind-wheel for 
this purpose, suggested hy Lord Kelvin in 1881, 
has already come into the region of practical 
possibility. It is now possible to erect the 
machine on the most favourable site, and to 
transmit the energy which it develops to the 
places where it is to be used. The supply can 
be sent to motors or to lighting installations at 
a distance from one another in the proportions 
in which it is needed. During the periods of 
working wind the surplus energy is stored in 
accumulators against the time of calm. 

The cheapness of the electrical transmission 
and subdivision of power consists in several 
advantages, but chieily in the fact that no more 
^power is used than is actually needed. In a 
steam-driven factory the engine must be kept 
going whether it is fully loaded or wlietlier 
only a small proportion of the machinery is 
actually running. The shafting is driven all 
the time, the hoiler has to be kept at its proper 
pressiu’e, and there is always a serious leak of 
powei^ in belting. The total loss of power is 
often considerably over fifty per cent. ; in not 
a few cases it lias been found to exceed seventy 
per cent. But where a motor is used for each 
machine no unnecessary work is clone. If only 


one machine is being run no more power than 
is sufRcient to drive it is consumed ; if twenty 
machines are started there is immediately enoiigli 
power for them all. 

A further economy is secured by the ease 
witlv which power can be carried to a distance, 
so that work may be done in any rec][uired place. 
A good example is found in the electric plough, 
which, in certain German experiments, has proved 
itself very ecbnouxical. An insulated cable is 
laid temporarily across the fields to where the 
plough is -working, and power is transmitted 
to it from the home dynamo. Wind-driven 
electric stations in rural districts -would find 
no lack of demand for pinver over an area of 
two or three miles’ radius, and its distribution 
would be comparatively simple and inexpen- 
'sive. , , 

Since the Post Office has employed motor-cars 
in a daily service, and electric cabs are running 
in London streets, it may be assumed that these 
vehicles have entered bn a serious stage of their 
development. The electric car is that form 
which is at once the safest, quietest, and the 
least subject to vibration. But its extensive use 
is hindered by the impossibility of obtaining 
power except in the largest centres of population. 
There is no doubt that before long there will 
be a large demand fur the supply of electricity 
at stations in the smaller towns and at intervals 
along the great roads. If this comes about, it 
is likely that the supply will be obtained from 
tile only source of power which is equally 
obtainable all over the country. 

Installations of this kind are already at work, 
and have proved themselves to be successful and 
economical. There is, for instance, near a 
country house in the Midlands a 35 -foot 
wheel of the Simplex pattern. This engine 
supplies light to two hundred .sixtecn-candle 
power incandescent lamps, and by means of 
several motors works stable and daii*y machinery, 
pumps water for the house, and drives various 
agricultural machines at a farm half-a-mile 
away. A ten-horse-power dynamo is used, and 
is found to run at its normal speed for an 
average of over eight hours in the day. 


THE HUSBAND OF MILLICENT. 


CHAPTBll III. 



ILLICENT packed her portmanteau, 
taking a good many more things 
than were necessary for only a few 
days, ^One never knows what 
one may want/ she said to herself 

settled mij business connected with the 
. ;and savants directions about 


cleaning the rooms. ‘'They want turning out 
badly/ she said, a little bit apologetically, to- 
Sarali; ‘you will do it better if I am away.’ 

Everything was ready, and she had about half- 
an-hour to -wait before the dogcart would come 
round. She sat down in the drawing-room and 
took up a book, and tried to feel cool and 
composed. 
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She assured lieraelf she was doing a most sen- 
sible thing — a wise and well-considered act of 
which every one, if they knew, would approve. 

They could not fail to approve, at least all 
pei’sons of new and enlightened ideas. Several 
important writers liad lately shown how dignified 
it was on such occasions to go away. The day 
of patient Griseldas was pasti 

vShe was in the midst of these reflections when 
the afternoon post came in. Amongst the letters 
was one in her husband’s handwriting. She 
looked at it for a moment. She felt half-inclined 
to put it in her pocket and read it in tlie train. 
She had a lurking fear that some sentimental 
feeling for the writer might be aroused and make 
her rejDent her decision. On second thoughts, 
however, she opened it, and leather imj^atiently 
scanned the contents. 

Her fatherdndaw was still very ill Henry 
hoped, however, to get away soon for a day or 
two. Some one was coming to take his place. 
He mentioned a few other matters, and asked 
some questions about the parish. And then came 
something which made her hands tremble and the 
colour mount to her cheeks : ^ You mentioned the 
locked room next the study in one of your letters. 
I was in a hurry when I answered. I believe I 
asked you not to go in. I wanted to show it to 
you m^^self. Well, I will tell you about it. I 
have often been on the point of doing so ; but it 
is connected with a part of iny life which I have 
to shut away. I try not to think about it You 
know I entered the Church at my mother’s wish. 
My brother was alive then. The second son lias 
alwa^^s gone into the Church in our family. Slie 
was dying, and I would have promised her any- 
thing she asked. But I did not know how hard 
it would be. I tri(3d serving two masters at first. 
But it Avould not do. I had to give it entirely 
up. I hope she know.s what it has been. I think 
perhaps it is better to write and tell you all 
tills. You will understand how I was obliged to 
lock it all away. I do not often go there, only 
now and then, and dream of what I might Iiave 
done. I allow myself that. Go yourself and see. 
The key is in my writing-table drawer, at the 
back/ 

Millicent sat quite still for a few moments, the 
letter clasped between her two hands. Presently 
she got up and went out into the hall. She 
listened for an instant,* then she walked upstairs 
to the stud}’'. i ' 

She found the key and fitted it into tlie lock. 
The door opened and she went into the room. 
The shutters were closed, and only streaks of 
light filtered through the chinks. She hastily 
undid tlicm and threw thorn open. Then she 
looked around. What should she see? 

It was very simple. It had the appearance of 
an artist’s studio for many years disused. The 
dust lay thick upon everything, and there was a 
faint, hardly perceptible smell from the neglected 


bottles of oil and varnisli which stood in rows 
upon the mantelpiece. 

Leaning against the sides of the room were 
innumerable canvases and stretchers, many of 
them turned a'vvay so that only their backs were 
visible. Amongst them were several studies 
of heads and unfinished portraits, showing con- 
siderable feeling and power. Upon the walls 
were some finished works in frames — an old 
man’s head, some Venetian girls, some portraits 
of children, 

A litter of charcoal sketches lay upon a table ; 
there was a palette covered with dingy daubs 
of colour, cracked, dusty, and dry; and there 
W'cre brushes and tubes of paint and implements 
of various kinds. 

Upon the floor were some old Eastern rugs, 
and lying in a heap upon a sofa were some 
faded draperies and pieces of embroidery Upon 
a ledge which ran around one side of the room 
was a row of plaster easts. 

And there were books-— shelves fdled with 
books — books on art, French novels, books that 
had been books of the day ; and near the fireplace 
was a low, luxurious arm-chair, with a pipe-rack 
and cigar-box close at hand, and a quaint old 
carved ash-tray. 

Millicent scanned everything. She noted every 
detail with eager, curious eyes. Her cheeks were 
flushed. Tlie reaction from the state of mind in 
^Yhicll she had been made her brain feel quite 
numb. 

^ So this is his secret. I have been very— 'foolish/' 
she said to herself at last. And then she came 
suddenly to a pause. She had forgot ten time- 
and everything since she entered the room. Now 
her ear caught the sound of wheels coming round 
and, going quickly to the window, she saw* the 
dogcart draw up at the hall-door. 

There w'as her box ready to he pmt behind, and 
Sarah standing on tlie steps wdth her bag and her 
fur cloak. And who was that talking to Jackson ? 
The angle of the jutting-out w*all below hid 
some one who had just come np. A sudden 
curiosity seized her. She opened the ■window 
cautiously and looked out. 

It was Henry — he had actually come home 1 
There he was, looking at her box, and asking 
who was going away. They were telliiig him ! 

Millicent gasped. What should she do? What 
would he think? 

And there was the cold, little reproachful note 
she had written to him, lying upon the hall- 
table I It was too late to get it back. He wmuld 
see it now. He would see it; and what would 
he flunk ? 

She stood for a moment helpless and miser- 
able, staring blankly out of the wdiiclow. 

^How can I ever explain?’ she muttered to 
herself. ^How could I have been so wicked? It 
will look as if I was running away—alniost 
eloping,’ she added under her breath. ‘Leaving 
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the parisli just ^vhen I was must wanted; and' i 
the Sunday . schoolsj mid the Mothers’ Meeting, 
and the sick x^eople. He will never think mj- 
thing of me again. 

*At any rate I will take off my things,’ she 
said after a pause ; and she hastily went down to 
her bedroom. 

She removed her hat and jacket and put 
them away. Then she stood in the middle of 
the floor and listened. He had gone into the 
drawing-room. He had coma out into the hall. 
AVhere is your mistress 1’ she heard him ask 
one of the servants. 

Then lie came upstairs-two steps at a time. 
He came into the room. 

* 0 Henry 1 — I didn’t know you were return- 
ing,’ she said brokenly. ‘I’ 

But he came up to her and kissed her quite 
in his usual way. M suppose not. I hear my 
telegram never arrived. I sent it by a chance 
hoy, which was rash. My uncle came unex- 
pectedly for a few days, wdiicli enabled me to 
get away.’ 

He tlirew himself into an arm-chair. She 
glanced at him furtively, He looked anxious and 

‘Is he better?’ she asked in a low voice. 

‘Tes, slightly. But it has been very terrible. 
His mind quite gone. No one able to manage 
him hut me.’ 

‘ Oh,’ cried Millicent, ‘ how dreadful for you 1 
IIow could I’ But she stopped. 

^Yes; I did not tell you. I did not want to 
distress you. It was all so hopeless and so sad. 
Ho may last for some -while. Something will 
have to be arranged. I can’t be aw^ay from the 
parish much longer.’ 

He got up and paced up and down the room 
with knitted lirows. Suddenly he paused oppo.site 
lier. She looked up at him and her heart beat 
fust. ^Yoii were just going a-way, were you not ?’ 
.■■■■. he- nsked. 

‘Yes. 0 Heniy, can you ever forgive me? I 
don’t deserve it, I know.’ She clasped her hands 
tightly together and her voice choked. 

‘'What do you mean?’ a.sked her husband as 
he looked at her in a slightly perplexed 
niiinner. 

‘Why, I %vas going away— to stay away, to — to 
— leave for some wdiile. I don’t know when I 
. :%vas coming back,’ she answered feebly, her cheeks 
. very pale and her eyes fall of tears. 

, Lie . stooped and kissed her. ‘ Poor darling, 
you ’ must have been very lonely. I meant 
■ to have suggested to you- to stay away with 
some of your friends. Much the best thing 
to 

■ Millicent stared speechlessly at liira. Her 
; quickened perceptions saw thing.s in a curiously 
Broadened light It gave her something of a 
' shock. She perceived, as wilh a sudden flash of 
insight, - that Henry could hot understand — would 


never understand anything so mean and petty 
and foolish. If she told him all, explained never 
so eloquently, yet he would not under.stand. It 
would not convey to him the truth. He would 
very likely think she was not quite well, and 
was not herself to-day. That was all. Blie felt 
as if a great gulf yawned between them — between 
his nature and hers. 

‘ And, by the way,’ he went on, ‘ I picked up 
a note in the hall for me in your handwriting. 
Now you can tell me instead — much nicer.’ 

‘Oh, it is nothing,’ said Millicent. ‘I — I wrote 
it to tell you I was going away— and— -do you 
mind giring it to me?’ 

He tlirew it into her lap, and then he came 
near her and stroked her hair. ‘We’ll go away 
togethar for a few days as soon as I can arrange 
it,’ he said, ‘You’ve been doing too much in the 
parish, I expect. You look quite pale. We’ll go 
and get a breath of sea air.’ 

‘No, I haven’t done much at all,’ said Milli- 
ceiit miserabl}'. 

She watched Jiim wonderingly, as he walked to 
the window and leaned ont, the long sprays of 
Yirginia creeper -waving over him in crimson 
festoons. He was far ahead of her. It was she 
who had fallen short, who had altogether failed 
— failed in the most elementary part of the new 
creed. She could never talk of mutual faith 
again. She would have to relinquish any such 
exalted role, and recognise that she was merely 
commonplace. It was very depressing. 

‘Have you been — into the room yet?’ .said her 
husband presently. 

lie had given some directions to the gardener 
who was working below upon one of the flower- 
,beds.. 

‘Yes; just before you came. And — 0 Henry — 
I do feel for you — ever so mucU. It must have 
been so hard ! ’ 

She was not a demonstrative woman, but she 
came up to him and put an arm around him, 

I and leant her head against his. 

He kissed her in a grateful, tender way. ‘Yes,’ 
he said ; ‘ I knew you would. I can’t think wliy 
I I didn’t tell you before. But I always put off 
i explaining things— especially about myself. Lazi- 
I ness, I suppose. And besides, I try not to think 
i about it. Regretful thoughts are bad for the 
i work. One mustn’t look back. Anyhow, I knew 
j yon would understand— and I ’m so glad know. 
It’s all right now.’ 

There was perfect confidence in his tone. She 
would always understand, whether^ he explained 
himself or whether he didn’t — she would under- 
stand. That was what was iu his tone. She 
looked at him silently for a moment. Her eyes 
gleamed. 

‘ Yes,’ she answered in a low voice ; ‘ I think 
it is all right now.’ 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF RADY: DUNDEE. 



OHN GRAHxiM of ClaveiLouse, 
Tiscomil} Dundee, fell in the hour 
of victory at Killiecrankie, 27tli 
July 1689, and his remains were 
buried in Old Blair church, Blair 
Athole, where exactly two hundred 
years later the Duke of Athole placed a tablet to 
his memory. The village of Blair in, early times 
w^as on the hillside adjoining and behind Blair 
Castle. The present village of Blair Athole lies in 
the middle of the strath watered by the Garry; 
its church was the first Presbyterian place 
of worship attended by the Queen in Scotland. 
What used to be the old inn, a rambling build- 
ing ill the line of the old coacli-road, is now the 
factor’s house. The old church is roofless, and 
when its dust was disturbed to bury the sixth 
Duke of Athole in 1866, among the bones disturbed 
were found some twenty-nine skulls. It appears 
that when the dust was disturbed at an earlier 
period, in 1794, some remains of the armour of 
Glaverhouse were found. The gravedigger is 
reported to have sold these remains to a party of 
travelling tinkers, who bought them for the sake 
of the brass which they contained. General 
Robertson of Liide rescued part of a steel cap 
from the tinkers, and a portion of Dundee’s 
corslet has been preserved at Blair Castle. Some 
bones removed in 1852 to the church of St 
Drostan at Deer, in Aberdeenshire, \vere believed 
at the time by not a few persons to have been 
part of Dundee’s bones. But this Awas strongly 
disputed, and is not the accepted view. 

The following is the text of the memorial 
placed over the dust of Claverliouse in September 
1889 : ‘Within the vault beneath are mterred the 
remains of John Graham of Claverliouse, yiscoiint 
Dundee, "who fell at the battle of Killiecrankie, 
27th July 1689, aged forty -six. This memorial is 
placed here by John, seventh Duke of Athole, 
K.T,, 1889.’ 

Romance and tragedy mingle over the life and 
death of the Viscountess of Dundee, afterwards 
Lady Kilsyth. Jean, daughter of William Lord 
Cochrane, married Claverliouse at the height of his 
persecuting career, against the "will of her mother, 
in 1684. ‘ Had she [not] been right principled she 

would never, in despite of her mother and relations, 
have made choice of a persecutor, as they call me,’ 
wrote Claverliouse. It appears that Lady Dundee’s 
infant boy only survived three months after the 
fatal news from Killiecraukie. While on a visit 
to Colzium, the seat of the family of Kilsyth, she 
met William Livingstone, afterwards Viscount 
Kilsyth, who became her second husband in 1694. 
The plain gold ring which he presented to her 
on the day of their betrothal was dropped in the 
garden, and this was at once set down as an evil 
omen. This ring was afterwards discovered, when 


the tenant was digging potatoes in 1796, nearly 
a century afterwards. Aiiotlier ring Avas found 
which Lady Dundee may have given her husband, 
and it bore the inscription, ‘ Yours till death.’ 
The inscription on the first ring was, ‘Yours for 
ever.’ Livingstone had to retire with his wife 
to Holland for political reasons, and it Avas there 
that, ill 1695, the following tragic event took 
place. During the night the turf roof of the 
house in Avhich they AA^ere residing fell and 
buried the A^^iscountess and her son, and a Mrs 
Melville, her lady’s-maid. Kilsyth Avas for thi'ee- 
quarters of an hour beneath the rubbish, but 
both life and his friend escaped unhurt. Not so 
his Avife, who perished along with her maid and 
son, being suffocated ere they could be relieved. 
The bodies of mother and son were embalmed 
and sent to Scotland for burial in Kilsyth church. 
Exactly a century later, in May 1795, some 
students from Glasgow went doAvn to visit the 
Kilsyth A'ault ; and, prompted by curiosity, one of 
them tore np the lid of the leaden coffin, with 
the result Ave have to relate. 

Dr Rennie, parish iniiuster, Avlio drew up an 
account of the circumstance, relates the sequel. 
He tells us that the body had been embalmed in 
Holland, landed at Leith, lay for a time in a 
cellar there until conveyed to Kilsyth, and Avae 
buried according to the rites of the Church of 
England, The body Avas enclosed first in a coflin 
of fir ; next in one of lead carefully cemented, but 
without inscription. This Avas again covered with 
a strong Avooden coffin. The space between the 
two coffins Avaa filled up Avitli white xnatler, of 
the colour and consistency of putty, apparently 
composed of gums and perfumes, for it had a rich 
aromatic smcdl. Dr Rennie had frequently seen 
the coffin before, as the A^aiilt was often opened. 
The outer Avooden coffin and the lead, it was 
observed, had begun to decay. The students’ who 
laid sacrilegious hands upon Lady Dundee’s coffin 
in 1795 had discIo.sed the inner coffin of fir, which 
AAUis found as fresh as if newly made ; and the 
coA^er, being loose, aauis easily remoA’’ed. AVith 
astoiiishinent visible on their features, they looked 
on the body of Lady Kilsyth and her child in 
perfect preservation. On 12th June of that year, 
the matter having been noised abroad, great 
crowds came at all hours, and Avould not be 
denied admittance to the vault. Dr Bennie, 
narrating what he saw, says he found the body 
AA^as in perfect preseiwation, and quite entire. 
‘EA^ery feature and every limb was as full — nay,, 
tlie very shroud aa'Us as clean and fresh, and the 
colours of tlie ribbons as bright, as the day they 
Avere lodged in the toiiib. AYbat rendered the- 
scene more striking and truly interesting AVas,. 
that the body of her son and only child, the 
natural heir of the title and estates of Kilsyth, 
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lay at lier Icneei?, His features were as composed 
as if only asleep. His colour was as fresh and liis 
llesh as plump and full as in the perfect glow of 
heal til. The smile of infancy and innocence sat 
on his lips. His .shroud was not only entire but 
perfectly dean, without a particle of dust upon it. 
He seems to luive been only a few months old. 
The body of Lady Kilsyth was equally well pre- 
served ; and at a little distance, with the feeble 
light of a taper, it would not have been easy to 
distinguish whether she was dead or alive. The 
features — nay, the very expression of the counten- 
ance — were marked and distinct, and it ^vas only in 
a certain light that you could distinguish anything 
like ghastly and agonising traits of a violent death.’ 
A w’ound still visible on the right temple may 
have been sufficient to cause the death of Lady 
Kilsyth. Some medical gentlemen seem to have 
gone further than look on, for an incision made 
into the arm of the infant disclosed the fact that 
the flesh was quite firm. 

At a later date there was vandalism around 
the tomb of Lady Kilsyth, About 1822 the old 


church was pulled down, and a new one built in a 
different situation. The vault was, however, pre- 
served intact, the factors of Sir A. Edmonstone, 
the proprietor of Colzium, being buried there. 
On the death of one of them, about 1851, when 
the vault was again opened, it was found that the 
sexton had removed tho body of Lady Kilsyth, to 
put that of the factor in its place. Sir Archibald 
Edmonstone, who then saw the body of Lady 
Kilsyth, says that it was perfectly shrivelled and 
discoloured, and the child, which before had been 
seen lying at hei feet, was now' lying on her breast. 
Impressed by a feeling of reverence for the 
remains, Sir Archibald immediately ordered the 
body to be walled up within the vault, so that it 
could liever again be exposed, and he also put a 
memorial inscription over the spot. 

A tragic interest thus attended the last resting- 
places of both Viscount and Lady Dundee, though 
they were laid so far apart. - William Livingstone 
of Kilsytli, wdio succeeded his brother as fifth 
Earl of Kilsyth, engaged in the rebellion of 
1715, was attainted, and died at Eonie in 1733. 


AN ANGLO-INDIANB BECOLLEOTIONS OF TPIE EDINBURGH 
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FROM UNDER THE PUNKAH AT TRICHINOPOLY. 

m TWO PAHTB. — PAET I. 



^T’S a far cry to Loch Aw'e/ but 
not so far as from Trichinopoly to 
the . N orth Brig o’ : Auld Reekie ; 
vet here I am sweltering in the 
former and thinking only of the 
latter, 

I have come back from early parade with the 
Royal Horse Artillery, had my tub, and find it 
too hot even to sit idle in a long Madras-chair 
luider a punkah, almost too hot to think, but 
not quite ; and my thoughts have flown back to 
the North Bridge m route for the University — and 
1 hu thinking — I’m thinking of my medical student 
days till I determine to try and forget the heat in 
scribbling. 

The time I write of is from the end of the 
hiftiea till the never-to-be-forgotten gx^aduathm 
day of Isfc August 1863. Think of the teachers 
, in the Uniyersity at that time — gods, not men — 
Syinc, Simpson, Goodsir, Christiaoii, Hiiglies- 
Bennett, Playfair, • Douglas Maclagan, • ^ Woody,’ 

, Laycock, and -the rest— every luaxx among them 
’ ieivmg his , mark and making liistory. How 
eame$I.Ahey all were in their teaching, and yet 
how dl^reixtl' Let me try to sketch some of 
the-A'^ W# had better- start for a nine o’clock 

Bather,,,,, sharp , 

' ' % nine when you 


were regularly reading till two every moxaiiiig. 
Poor old Davie Simpson and I generally met 
about the top of Hanover Street to walk up to- 
gether to the University ; and we had to -walk, I • 
can tell you, as we generally looked behind us 
just before getting on to the Bridge, expecting to 
see, and seeing, a handsome, tall, slight figure, 
lightly buttoned up in a black frock-coat, a fine 
face wn'th grizzled whiskers underneath a well- 
brushed hat, a throat open to the breeze in a 
wide collar, and a pair of shapely legs, well 
extended, full of spring and life, coming along at 
something over four miles an hour. You know 
who it is, of course— Christisoii. Davie and i 
never knew quite if he really meant racing us up 
to the University ; but the same thing took place 
moxming after” morning, and we had all our work 
cut out to keep in front of Sir Robert. Nor xvere 
we always able to do so j and there was a sly 
little twinkle in the eye of the Professor on the 
occasions wlien he caught us up and sailed past 
us as we lifted our hats. But the twinkle was 
all gone a few minutes later when he was seated 
in his professorial chair, the personification of 
dignity and the very tj^pe of the high-bred 
physician. Btill, I do think there was a twinkle in 
his eye on the Bridge, and I thought I saw it once 
on another awful occasion when I was feeling — well, 
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as I never want to feel again — viz., a.s I aj^peared 
before liim for examination, I think h,e recog-^ 
nised in me one of tlie youngsters wlio used so^ 
iiiidauiitedly to race him up to the University ; 
and if so, he could scarcely have helped twinkling 
on recognising in the -dejected, trembling, pallid 
youth, sitting lonely before him at tlie examina- 
tion-table, the rather boisterous young man, bur.st- 
iiig with health and spirit, who had the temerity 
to try coiicliisions with him on the Hortli Bridge 
morning after morning. 

IIUGHES-BENlSfETT AIn^D SiK JamES Y, SiMPSON. 

Say that we now go to Hnghe.s-Beuiiett at ten. 
Quite a different style of man here— a man tliat 
his students feared, ^while they loved and re- 
spected him as one of the grandest teachers and 
most severe examiners in the University. Ho 
nonsense in this class. If any man in the class 
hopes to pafss his examination, he must listen to 
every word; nay more, he must make use at 
examination of the very words used in the lecture, 
in order to give clear definitions. ^Yhy, I sup- 
pose all of US- attending Physiology at that time 
would to-day define the difference between ^sensa- 
tion’ and ‘sensibility^ in the very words John 
Huglies-Bemiett used in 18G0 — difficult to find 
any others absolutely correct. What a terrible 
examiner .he was 1 He looked like stone. He 
asked you a question, let you talk, and gave not 
the slightest sign as to whether you were per- 
fectly right or talking absolute noirsense. I have 
no doubt this was done to make you self-i/eliant, 
but it was agony and so hopeless. I know I left 
his examination- {.able with a full conviction that 
I was plucked and had made unwittingly some 
terrible exhibition ,of myself ; and the reaction 
was aln^jst too great for me wdieii, being recalled 
from the ‘ fuiiking-room,’ where we all hud to 
await our marks being made up, I was told by 
the Dean of tlie Faculty that I had passed, and 
saw on the face of Hughes -Bennett a sort of 
half-smile,. as much as to say, ‘What were you 
afraid of ? You were all right ; I never said you 
were ^ wrong hut if he had only favoured me 
'witli eVen a half-shadow of that ludf-smile at the 
examiiuitioii- table, what a^ny li?e miglit have 
saved me 1 Now I see how right he was; it is 
no use a man being right if he be not confident 
in his opinion and self-reliant ; , and even a 
student’s opinion should not be liable to altera- 
tion or modification at the smile or frown of the 
examiner. What has this severe teacher and 
examiner done,, not only for university teaching 
in Edinburgh, but also in London, where his 
system of teaching was carried on by Murchison 
and others, and to-day is still carried on by those 
wdio learned in the old Infirmary wards of John 
Hughe.s-Bennett ? Once I did see Bennett with a 
full, broad smile, which, however, he instantly 
banished, and immediately put on the severe look 


which he kept for students in general. It came 
about in this way ; Twelve o’clock was the hospital 
hour, and the students collected in the wards to 
awciit tlie advent of the Professor. A group of us 
had gathered ourselves at the end of Bennett’s first 
ward, and there w’as a good deal of laughing and 
joking going on ; there was no very bad ca,se iu this 
ward, and the patients were mostly sitting up in 
bed, amused with the fun going on amongst the 
students. I 'was always more or less an adept at 
getting musical sounds out of the most unlikely, 
things, and on this occasion 1 ^vas in full blast 
upon my stethoscope, playing ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home’ w'ith much feeling and tremolo, as if the 
stethoscope 'Were a cornet, greatly to the edifica- 
tion of the students and patients, when suddenly 
in walked Bennett 'with his quick step and 
caught me m fiayrmite delicto. The solo, could 
scarcely have recoiumended itself to his highly- 
cultivated musical ear, but the ridicalons situa- 
tion did catch him for a second, and caused a 
distinct smile, hidden, however, immediately under 
the usual severe look. I wished I could have 
sunk through the floor, bub nothing was. said; 
and in five minutes more I was examining a new 
case before Bennett and all the students, begin- 
ning with the inevitable first two questions, ‘ How 
long have you been iliU ‘Where do you feel 
paiuU and without these two preliminary ques- 
tions no student of Hughes-Bennett was allowed 
to proceed. 

However, that story has taken us to the Infir- 
mary at twelve o’clock, and I have not accounted 
for the hour from eleven to twelve. Let us go 
to the great Professor J. Y. Simpson, after’warda 
Sir James. 

Well, tlii.s is ii class in which you really require 
two full sessions to get through the work pro- 
perly. The first session should he devoted to 
copying all these closely -written blackboards into 
your note-book. There is very little time to 
listen to the lecture ; you must get the boards 
this session and listen to the lecture next wiiiter- 
I suppose there is hardly a student who attended 
Simpson’s lectures 'W'ho has not his copy of these 
blackboards treasured to this clay. I kno’w I have 
mine, and would not take their weight iu gold 
for them. What a delight they have been to me 
in almost all parts of the world! I knew them 
by heart at one time, if indeed I do not do so 
now. A ci'owuled class to-day — possibly a, ‘Simp- 
son story’ is expected. The little door opens, 
and in walks the dear old Professor, with his 
massive head, his long hair, his twinkling eyes, 
and broad, benevolent face. Then he begins to 
speak in his rather small voice through smiling 
lips ; he rests both hands upon a long pointer, 
and his head rests a little side^vays upon Lis~ 
hands. Is it possible this little, stout, good- 
humoured - looking man is the great Simpson, at 
whose feet tlie medical world has learnt ilis 
lessons ; the man who perhaps has done more for 
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Inimanity in general than any otlier before or 
since, by giving freely that blessed drug chloro- 
form, with its power to relieve suffering ? Think 
of it! Think what it was in years before Simpson 
and chloroform. Think of the operations in 
hospitals, on the battlefields, in the cockpits on 
board our ships in action, when these operations 
were performed without chloroform. 

Well, there stands the little man, or great god, 
who brought to mankind the greatest blessing of the 
age — chloroform. What a combination of qualities 
in one man ! — kindliness, charity, perseverance, 
intellect, devoiitness, skill, grand common-sense, 
gentleness, courage, and, I think, every other 
great quality of mind that one can think of, 
keenly alive to a joke, and with a very pretty 
turn of sarcasm. 

lYill you excuse another story, and that a 
personal one? At the time I write of a system 
existed with regard to the examinations— 1 do 
not say whether it was good or bad, but if a 
student at tbe written examination did an ex- 
ceptionally good paper he was excused his vivd 
vose exam., and this was equivalent to pass- 
ing with honours. I have before said I knew 
Simpson's blackboards by heart, and as they con- 
tained the whole of Simpsons subject, it was 
not difficult for me to give in a good paper. 
The real difficulty was to know where to stop, 
IVell, I had been told from a private source 
I was to have no vivd voce, but I was not 
supposed to know this till I went into the 
examination-room, 

WTaen I took my seat at the examination-table 
Simpson had not arrived, but one of the assessors, 
by no means a friend of mine from private 
reasons, had amved, and began to examine and 
‘heckle’ me, I knew he was doing this ‘unlawfully,’ 
having previously been told I was to have no 
vivd voce; but knowing Simpson’s boards so well, 
I was not to be frightened by this Jack-in-ohice, 
and I dare say gave him as good as I got. Pre- 
sently in walked Simpson, with his broad-brimmed 
hat and long hair flowing out. I saw him take 
in the situation in an instant as I jumped up 
from my ehair and stood respectfully at attention. 
The Jack- in-office, finding himself caught doing 
a dirty trick, made a lame apology, saying, ‘Oh, 
this is Mr Bowe, Professor ,• I am just asking 
him a few questions, but it is very easy work. 
Would you like to examine him?’ Dear old 
Simpson, taking off his hat and pushing back his 
hair, ;with a wicked little twinkle in liis eye to 
me,, said, ^ Oh no ; Mr Bowe is far too good for 
with a, very distinct accent on the ‘me,’ as 
much .as to say, ‘and I fancy a great deal too 
good for' The Professor then sat down, and 
motioning me to my chair opposite him, said, ‘Mr 
. Bowe, you gave me an excellent paper, and I am 
much pleased with your thesis on chloroform 
which I aah’ reading... How is your father ? Has 
he been eatehing any, more, salmon lately t’ The 


rest of the time we spent in talking of salmon- 
fishing, and Jack- in-office, I fancy, felt rather 
‘ out of it’ 

Such was the kindly man who conferred on 
mankind the inestimable boon of chloroform, with 
its power to give freedom from pain and suffering 
oven during the most prolonged and severe opera- 
tions. To-day, when you cannot take up a medical 
paper without finding a record of two or three 
deaths during the preceding w’eek from chloro- 
form, it is almost becoming a question if the boon 
is as great as it appeared. We did not have these 
deaths in the old days. How^ can we explain 
all this? In my time at Edinburgh every one 
got chloroform, and almost any qualltit 3 ^ We 
hardly ever used a stethoscope to examine the 
heart, or felt the pulse, and the jmtieuts did 
not die. One thing we certainly never did— 
we never used an inhaler j and I suppose to this 
day in Scotland and Ireland ‘inhalers’ are almost 
unknown. Imagine, if you can, the expression on 
the face of Simpson or Syme if any ‘London 
body’ had proposed giving a patient of theirs 
chloroform through an inhaler I Both Simpson 
and Syme taught tliat chloroform should be in- 
haled from being sprinkled on a towel, the two 
golden rules being to see that the vapour was 
properly diluted by the surrounding air, and to 
watch the breathing, holding the towel some 
inches from tlie face. It may be a coincidence 
merely ; but if so, it is remarkably strange that, 
while the chloroform has not changed, while the 
constitutions of the patients have not changed, 
wliere the use of an inhaler is the rule there 
are frequent deaths from chloroform ; whilst 
in Scotland and Ireland, wliere tlie use of 
an inhaler .is the exception, deaths are propor- 
tionately rare. 


THE KIGHTIKaAM^^^ SONG. 

I WAKPBR musing ’neatli tlie ti'ces. 

Watch'd l\y tbe queen-mooffs tenclei’ eye, 

And there comes floating on tbe breeze 
A rich and ^YOndrous melody. 

jJTow joyous as a marriage song, 

Now mournful as a funeral wail, 

It rings tbrougli the bush’d iiight-hoiirs long— - 
The passion of the Nightingale. 

ITpward it floats, now sinks again. 

Low, like a dying man’s last word ; 

Anon tbe mingled joy and jiain . 

Eises from the full-throated bird. 

0 night, how beautiful thou art ! 

Dark- arched above, around the glow 
Of Dian ; in mj’' musing heart 
The song of Nightingale below, 

. , William Cow ax. 
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the Near and Far East very mucli 
what they are just now. We had 
recently succeeded in suppressing 
sedition at Kiirnool ; "we had an 
arni}^ in Afghanistan ; the Indian 
press was teeming with accounts of the unsettled 
state of our N.W. frontierj then the kingdoms 
of the Sikhs and Nepalese ; a body of Bussians 
was advancing on Bokhara with the ostensible 
purport of releasing some Bussian slaves eonlined 
there 5 and affairs in China were beginning to 
assume a threatening aspect. 

In China and the Par East matters progressed 
so rapidly that in early May five men*of- war 
and several transports were anchored, as a first 
instalinent, in the capacious harbour of the 
appointed rendezvous for the necessary expedition, 
Singapoi^e, which we purchased from a native 
chief in 1819 for sixty thousand dollars, at which 
time it boasted only one hundred and fifty in- 
habitants, By the 30th May numerous other 
vessels having arrived, the signal was given for 
all to weigh anchor for the Canton Biver, opj^o- 
site the mouth of which they were all riding by 
iiudday of 23d June. 

Life on a sailing transport was very different 
sixty years ago from what it is now on a fine 
steamer. Ex uno (Usee omnes. On board the 
John AdamSy from Madras, of only four hundred 
and ninety tons, four hundred and twenty men 
were packed like African slaves, five officers (one 
a relation of the writer) being stowed away on 
the lower deck with their men, in a small aft 
cabin recently used as a store for ghee, tobacco, and 
other savoury substances provided for the native 
crew. It required no less than five vessels to carry 
one regiment, the 49th, and four to convey the 
2Gtli. In calm weather the officers in one ship 
would row over, and dine with those on another 
as they were sailing along ; while as to navigation 
in those dangerous and but little-known waters, 
many of the transports were unprovided with 
charts; and this naturally often proved exceed- 
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ingly awkward when they got separated from the 
rest of the flotilla. 

After a couple of days* ride in a very unsafe 
anchorage opposite the Canton Biver, during which 
dragging of anchors and consequent collisions 
were frequent, a boat from H.M.S, Algerine^ a 
ten-gun brig, was sent round ordering the squadron 
to proceed to Chusan. By Sunday, 5fch July, the 
whole force was assembled before the suburb of 
the principal island, which fell into our bauds 
without the land forces discharging a musket, a 
few round-shot from the men-of-'war sufiieiiig to 
drive the Chinese out of two apologies for batteries, 
and to scatter them in all directions. Behind 
the suburb was a five hundred yards stretch of 
low swampy ground given over to the cultivation 
of rice, in rear of which lay the city, sim’ounded, 
like every other in that country, by a high wall. 
To scale this wall all was in readiness by next da}^- 
break ; but, to the great disappointment of the 
force, the city was found to have been deserted 
during the night. Unfortunately an immense 
supply of sham-shoo, a highly-intoxicating diquor, 
■was found in the various houses, and the scene 
of drunkenness and pillage that ensued was awful. 
In one regiment alone over three hundred men 
'were rendered incapable, and it was found neces- 
sary to re-embark the 'whole battalion ; but there 
W’as one notable exception in the 26th Camer- 
onians, who conducted themselves in every respect 
with the greatest sobriety. So serious 'Was the 
general debauch that the inhabitants reported to, 
the emperor that the sure way to conquer the 
barbarians was to place liquor in their W’ay. The 
city is backed by a range of hills intersected with 
valleys, but is too far from the harbour, so that 
our men had to encamp on low marshy ground, 
wdiich swarmed with mosquitoes, and produced a 
groat deal of dianhma and sickness. The first to 
succumb was General Oglander, a fine old warrior 
belonging to the 26tli, wlio had been on many a 
hard-fought field.. 

Cue of this group of islands, named Potoy or 
^The Worshipping' Island/ a bare, rocky spot 
Beserved.} ^ Makch 26, 1898. 
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measuring some four by two ,aiul a Lalf miles, is 
worthy of mention. Its inhabitants are all priests, 
with the exception of a few labourers Avho culti- 
vate vegetables and rear poultry for them, as 
they are not permitted to eat meat ; nor are any 
females allowed on the island. The temples, 
which are built in the midst of the few trees 
here and there, are some of them very spacious 
and handsome structures, adorned 'with gods and 
goddesses of grotesque forms. Some of the reli- 
gious rites and usages have points of resemblance 
to those of the Catholic Church, as has been else- 
'vvliere noted in Buddhist regions. The priests 
are shaved, and clad in long, llowing yellow 
robes, wdnie the devotees prostrate themselves 
before images, throwing up incense, and coixiiting 
their prayers on beads. These temples or jhos- 
hoiises are supported by the government and by 
the donations of those who go to worship. Large 
junks on passing usually put in to ask whether or 
no their voyage will be propitious. The priest 
gives the inquirer some pieces of stick marked 
with cabalistic signs which he has to shake about 
in his hands until one falls out, the symbol on 
which no doubt admits of interpretation according 
to the amount of sycee vsilver deposited. 

On 28th September, after an absence of two 
months from Chusan, Admiral Elliot, who was 
in supreme command of the expedition, returned 
from the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, wdiere he had gone 
to treat with the Chinese aiithorities, his demands 
including the permanent cession of an island to 
England and the opening of all ports to British 
trade ; to the former of which they readily agreed, 
but to the latter raised strong objection. A truce 
w’as p)3^oclaimed for consideration of these terms ; 
and most opportunely for the health of the 
troops, which was just then appalling, not one- 
half of the three thousand three hundred and 
fifty-three, wdio in July landed in perfect health, 
being fit for duty. The Caraeroniaiis had five 
.hundred and sixty men in hospital, and every 
regiment ^vas losing two or three daily. Tlie 
truce induced the natives to return to the city 
in considerable numbers, and to open shoj>s for 
the sale of meat, fish, poultry, vegetables, and 
fruit ; they had been forbidden by tlje mandarins 
previously to traffic in any ^vay with the barbarians, 
or to supply them with food under pain of death. 
Amongst other things they set up a Punch and 
Judy show, an exact counterpart of that exhibited 
in England, even to the tone of Punch’s voice, 

; insomuch as to suggest that 'we may have derived 

from China. ^ 

i,;,jE|nf(>rtuhately at this juncture the armed trails- 
’ port EiU struck on a quicksand in Idie Yang4se- 
kiang Biver and capsized, the master, Captain 
, Moble^. beihg jerked overboard and drowned, and 
hie wife,’ after being tossed about in an open boat 
.^with 0 days and nights, was 

picked, up' by the, Chinese and taken as a liostage 
to Hingpo, Op application being made for the 


unfortunate woniaiis release, a ‘chop’ W’as sent 
back that they would give up no one until we 
gave up Chusan, and that unless we did so im- 
mediately she, together with the other prisoners, 
would be carried down to Canton. Amongst them 
was Lieutenant Anstriither of the artillery, who 
had been kidnapped some time before wdiile mak- 
ing a survey of the islands. All were, liow^ever, 
being well treated and allowed to eonimunicate 
with their friends, as well as to x^eceive clothes, 
books, cigars, &c., sent to them. 

Not until the following February, 1841, was it 
notified to the force that Hongkong was the 
island to be ceded and that Chusan was to be 
given up, after an occupation of seven dreary 
inontlis, winch had cost us the lives of nearly a 
thousand gallant fellows, more than a quarter of 
the whole land - force engaged. Some engineer 
officers were at once sent dowm to Hongkong to 
commence the erection of barracks ; but it ap- 
peared tliat, after all, the treaty had not been 
signed, the emperor having disavowed the acts of 
his agents, and that it was only a ruse of the 
heathen Chinee to get us away from Chusan, 
which unfortunately succeeded. They, however, 
kept faith in restoring all prisoners, as promised. 

During March and April the Chinese began to 
be so troublesome that it was found necessary to 
despatch to Canton a large force, which, oji the 
25th of the latter month, took possession of 
the heights north of that city. Our force landed 
was two thousand against ninety thousaml, our 
loss one hundred and five killed and wounded ; 
that of the enemy fifteen hundred, Wq re- 
mained on the heights till the 30th, when the 
inhabitants paid six million dollars in order that 
their city might be spared, in addition to three 
lakhs of dollars for injury done to the British 
factories, and ten thousand for ill-treatment of the 
crew of a small vessel, the Black Joke, In fact, 
they were willing in those days to jiay any sum 
rather than cede an inch of territory, 

This severe lesson was soon forgotten, as on 
21st August another expedition was essential — 
northward this time to Amoy, 'svhich was captured 
without much loss or difficulty. In a pool by 
the side of one of the principal streets were found 
numerous dead bodies of female infants tied up 
in mats, confirming the report that the Chinese 
frequently destroy their female children. The 
force then went on to attack Chinliai (Shanghai) 
and Ningpo, and to retake Chusan, which was 
found to have been strongly fortified since our 
departure, one hundred and thirty-six guns, thirty- 
six of 'which were brass, having been mounted on 
the works thrown up. On 1st October the trans- 
ports were again discharging their cargo of troops, 
by two p.M. of which day this now all-important 
group of islands was in our hands. 

By the 10th Chinhai (Shanghai) had fallen, and 
by the 13th Mngpo, so we were now in a position 
to dictate almost any terms. In Hingpo was found 
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an enormous store of grain, wliidi tlie appointed 
pi‘ize>agents sold to the natives at a dollar for as 
much as a man could carry away. And here again 
the wily Chinee proved his cunning by passing, 
in two daj's, some two thousand copper dollars. 
The chief amusement during the occupation was 
watching the natives catch fish with the aid of 
cormorants. Each boat contained from eight to ten 
birds, which, at a given signal, all jumped into the 
water and commenced diving. On their coming 
to the surface again the boatmen hooked tliem up 
by a string which was attached to their necks and 
made them disgorge any fish they liad caught. 
They were then tossed again into the water, any 
bird that did not do his work well and that was 
not constantly diving being struck with a long 
bamboo till he recommenced. 

On 24th August a conference was held at 
Nanking between >Sir Henry Pottinger and the 
governor of that city to decide upon the terms 
of peace. The following terms were duly ratified 
by the Chinese commissioners : (1) A cash payment 
of twenty -one million dollars; (2) permanent 
cession of the island of Hongkong ; (3) permission 


to trade with and Ime a consul at Canton, Amoy, 
Foochoofoo, Cliusan, Ningpo, and Shanghai — upon 
the whole, a gratifying conclusion to a tedious 
war of nearly three years’ duration, giving just 
cause for pride that we had so completely huinhled 
the Celestial government, which but two months 
previously could think and boast of nothing but 
utterly exterminating the white-faced barbarians by 
driving them into the sea. The result strengthened 
a Chinese superstition of very ancient date that 
their eountiy would one day he subdued by a 
woman from the West. 

On 21st September news ^vas received of the 
formal signature, by the emperor to the treaty, 
and on 20th December forty transports sailed 
westward from Hongkong. A garrison was left in 
Chusan until the whole indemnity was paid, when 
it Avas witlidrawui in 1846. We thus twice sur- 
rendered this group of islands, a position that 
w-oiild have played a highly important part in 
the world to-ilay, and which, had we retained, 
might have given an entirely different complexion 
to the present state of affairs in the Ear East, 
even if it had not prevented it altogether. 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 


CHAPTER XX.— THE HOUSE OF PAW'YCK. 



KNEW welt that I had little time 
to lose, and tdiat what must be 
done must be done quickly. So, 
as soon as the tails of them Avere 
round the hillside, I came out 
from my hiding-place and mounted 
Maisie once more. I thanked Joshua Watson, the 
Ivandlord ; and, with a cry that I would remember 
liim if I ever got my affairs righted again, I 
turned sharply through tlie burn and down the 
path to Peeldes. It 'was touch, or miss with me ; 
for it -was unlikely that the highway between the 
West Country and the vale of Peebles would be 
freed from the military. 

Yet freed it was. It may have been that the 
folk of Ihveedsicle w^ere little caring about any 
religion/ and most unlike the dour carles of the 
Westlands ; or it may have been that they were 
not yet stirring. At any rate I passed unmolested. 
I struck straight for tlie ridge of Dreva, and, 
rounding it, faced the long valley of the ITveed, 
with Kachan wmods and Drummelzier hanghs and 
tile level lands of Btobo. Far down lay the forest 
of Dawyck, black as ink, on the steep hillside. 
Down by the Tweed I rode, picking mj way 
very carefully among the marshes, and guarding 
the deep black moss-holes which yawned in the 
meadows. Hero daybreak came upon us, the first 
early gleam of light tingling in the east and 
changing the lucent darkness of the moonlit 


night to a sliadow^y gray .sunrise. Scrape raised his 


bald forehead above me, and down the glen I bad 
a glimpse of the jagged peaks of the vShielgreeu 
Kips, showing sharp against the red dawn. In a 
little I was at the avenue of Da^vyede, and rode 
u]> the greensward, eager to see my love. 

Tlie liouse was dead as a stone wall, and no 
signs of life came from within. But above me a 
lattice was opened to catch the morning ail', I 
leaped to the ground and led Maisie round to tho 
stables which T knew so wtdl. The place was 
de.serted ; no serving^iuan was about ; the stalls 
looked as if they had been empty for ages. A 
great fear took my heart. Marjory might be 
gone, taken I knew not ivhither. I iled as 
though the fiend were behind me to the door, 
and knocked clanioroiisly for admittance. Far off 
in the house, as it were miles away, I heard 
footsteps and the opening of door.s. They came 


nearer, and the great house-door was opened 


cautiously as far as possible without undoing the 
chain ; and from within a thin, piping voice 
inquired my name and purpovse, 

I knew the voice for tlie oldest serving-man 
who dwelt in the house. 

H>pen, you fool; open/ I cried, *Do you not 
know me, the Laird of Barns'?’ 

The chain -was unlocked by a tremulous hand. 
*Maister John, Maister John/ cried the old 
man all but weeping, *Is’t yoursel’ at last? 
We’ve had sair, sair need o’ ye. Eh, but she’ll 
be blithe to see ye I ’ 
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‘Is your mistress welH’ I cried witli a great 
anxietj^ 

‘Weel eneuch, the puir lass, hut sair troubled 
ill mind. But that’ll a’ be by and dune wi’, 
noo that ye’re come back,’ 

‘ Where is she ^ Quick, tell me,’ 1 asked in my 
impatience, 

‘In the oak room i’ the lang passage,’ he says 
as quick as he could inuster breatli. 

I knew the place, and without more words I 
set off across the hall, running and labouring 
hard to keep my heart from bursting. Now at 
last I should see the dear lass whom I had left. 
There was the door, a little ajar, and the light of 
a sunbeam slanting athwart it. 

I knocked feebly, for my excitement was great, 

‘Come,’ said that voice which I loved best in 
all the world. 

I entered, and there at the far end of the 
room ill the old chair in which her father had 
always sat, wearing the dark dress of velvet 
which became her best, and wdth a great book 
in her lap, ivas Marjory. 

Slie sprang up at my entrance, and with a low 
cry of joy ran to meet me. I took a step and 
had her in my arms. l^Iy heart wa.s beating in 
a mighty tumult of joy, and when once my love’s 
head lay on my shoulder I cared not a fig for 
all the ills in the •world. I cannot tell of that 
meeting ; even now my heart gro^YS warm at the 
thought ; hut if such moments be given to many 
men there is little to comiilaiii of in life. 

‘Oh John,’ she cried, ‘I knew you would come. 
I guessed that every footstep was yours, coming 
to lielp us, Eor, oh ! there have been such terrible 
times since you went away — lioiv terrible I cannot 
tell you,’ and her eyes filled with, tears as she 
looked in mine. 

So wc sat down by the low window, holding 
each other's hands, thinking scarce anything save 
the joy of the other’s presence. Tlie primroses 
were starring the grass without, and the blossom 
coming thick and fast on the cherry-trees. So 
glad a world it was that it seemed as if all were 
vanity save a dwelling like the Lotophagi in a 
paradise of idleTies.s. 

But I quickly roused myself. It was no time 
for making love when the enemy w^ere even now* 
at the gates. 

‘Marjory, lass,’ I said, Hell me all that lias 
been done since I went awaj^’ 

And she told me—and a pitiful tale it was— 
that 'which I had heard from Nicol, but more 
tragic and sad* I heard of her br’othei'’s ruin — 
how the. brave, generous gen to with a head 
: Jio , better a weathercock, had gone dowui the 
teges to besotbd I heard of Gilbert’s 

' inasteful knavery, of his wooing at Bawyck, and 
how he had despoiled the house of Barns. It 
seemed that he had spent days at Bawyck in the 
' Company of Michael Teitch, putting my poor 
.'Marjory: to, siteh a perseomion that I could scarce 


bide still at the hearing of it. He would impor- 
tune her night and clay, now by gallantry and 
now by threats. Then he would seek to win her 
favour by acts of daring, such a.s he well knew 
how to do. But mostly he trusted to the inlluence 
of her brother, who was his aider and abettor in 
all things. I marvelled how a gentleman of family 
could ever sink so low as to he the servant of 
such cowardice. But so it was, and my heart was 
sore for all the toils 'svhich the poor girl had en- 
dured in that great desolate house, with no certain 
hope for the future. She durst not write a letter, 
for she was spied on so closely by ber tormentors ; 
and if she had bade me return they well knew I 
would come with the greatest speed, and so, in 
knowing the time of my arrival, would lay hands 
on me without trouble. The letter which reached 
me was sealed under her brother’s eyes, and the 
postscript was added with the greatest pains, and 
sent by Tam Todd, who .sat at Barns in ■\vrath 
and impotence. Truly, things had gone wrong 
with a hearty goodwill since I had ridden away. 

But the matter did not seem much better now 
that I had returned. I was an oiitlrawed man, 
with no dwelling and scarce any friends, .since the 
men of my own house were cither liostile or 
powerless to aid. My estates were a prey to my 
enemies ; I had nought to trust to save my own 
good fortune and a tolerably ready sword; and, 
to crown all, my love was in the direst danger. 
If she abode at Bawyck the bitter persecution 
must be renewed, and that the poor maid should 
suffer this was more than I could endure, I had 
no fear of her faithfulness, for I knew of old her 
.steadfast heart and brave spirit ; but I feared my 
cousin as I feared no other on earth. He cared 
not a ffg fur the scruples of ordinary men, and lie 
was possessed of a most devilish euiiniug, before 
which I felt powei’less as a babe. Yet I doubtless 
wronged him by suspicion, for after all he was a 
Burnet, and fought openly as a man of lionour 
should. But he had a gang of marauding ruffians 
at ]n.s heels, and God alone knew what might 
happen. 

At all events I must wait till what time my 
servant Nicol should arrive from Leith. I had 
no fear of his failing, for he had the readiest wit 
that ever man had, and — I verily believe — the 
longest legs. He should be at Bawyck ere noon- 
day, when he should advise me as to my course* 
Nor was there any immediate danger pressing, 
for so long as Gilbert abode at Leith he could 
not come to Bawyck ; and unless our schemes 
grievously miscarried, he could not yet have been 
apprised of my escape. Sloreover, the soldiers, 
to whom I had given the slip the night before, 
could a.s yet have no inkling either of my identity 
or my present haibour. So for the meantime I 
wag safe to meditate on the future, 

Marjory — woman-like— 5 vas assured that now I 
had come back her sorrows were at an end. She 
•v^’-ould hear nothing of danger to be* ‘Now that , 
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you are liere, John,’ she would say, ‘I am afraid 
of nothing. I do 3iot care if Gilbert return and 
plague me a thousandfold more ; I shall well sup- 
port it if I know that you are in the land. It 
is for you I fear, for what must you do save go 
to the hills and hide like the hillmen in caves 
and peatbogs? It is surely a sad use for your 
learning, sir/ 

So the morning passed so quickly that I scarce 
knew it. We went together to a little turret- 
room, facing the north and fronting the broad 
avenue, which all must pass who come to the 
house ; and here \?e waited for the coming of 
NicoL 

Ahuiit twelve of the clock we saw a long figure 
slinking up the avenue, keeping well in the shade 
of the trees, and looking warily on all sides. I 
knew my man, and going down to the door I set 


it open and waited for his coming. Kor did I 
wait long. AYhen he 'saw me he changed his 
walk for a trot, and came up breathing hai’d like 
a hound which has had a long rim. I led him 
into the dining-hall, and Marjory prepared for 
him food and drink. Never a word spoke lie till 
he had satisded his hunger. Then he 
hack his chair, and, looking sadly at my lady, 
shook his head as though in dire confusion. 

‘A bonny bigging, Maisfcer John,’ he said ; ‘but 
ye’ll sune Iiae to leave it.’ 

‘That’s a matter on which I have waited fur 
3 ^our coming,’ said I; ‘but I would hear how 
you fared since I left you.’ 

‘I’ve iiae guid news,’ he said sadly; ‘but such 
as tliey are, ye maim e’en hear them/ 

And this was the tale he told. 

[To he continueil,) 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EDINBURGH 

AIEDIOAL SCHOOL. 

FROM UNDER THE PUNKAH AT TKICHINOPOLY. 

IN TWO TARTS.— PART II. 



^UT let us get back to the Professor. 
‘Simp.sou’s’ being over : it is twelve 
o’clock and hospital hour, and off 
stream the students across from 
the University buildings, away 
down Infirmary Street to the old 
Royal Infirmary. Well, we must next go and 
hear one of the greatest surgeons of modern 
times: 

Professor Syme. 

Professor James Syme — n. name to conjure 
with, a teacher to the world at large ; a giant 
mind in a comparatively small body. 1 am a 
dresser in Syme’s wards, so await the arrival of 
the great man along with his house surgeon and 
others at the foot of the stairs. Presently we 
see a high yellow carriage on C-springs, with 
blue hammercloths and a iiair of large handsome 
gray horses, drive up to the door. The house 
surgeon advances to meet liis chief, Syme descends 
from his carriage, and all hats are raised as this 
veritable king enters, walks U]p the stairs talking 
to his house surgeon, and enters his private room. 
He takes oif his overcoat, and there stands the 
small figure so well known to thousands. He 
wears an ordinary black evening coat and waist- 
coat showing a white shirt-front, and round his 
neck a cravat (not a tie) of white and blue 
camliric. The trousers are a grayish tweed 
mixture, such as to-day we call a ‘Bliss’ tweed 
and make our riding-breeches of. Very small 
hands and feet,, no moustache or beard, but small 
side-whiskers. A high intellectual forehead, sharp 
observant eyes, rather a large mouth, and a strong 


chin. Vigour and detei’minatioii are, I think, the 
two qualities that strike one most. After a feu- 
words, and perhaps seeing some particular patient 
in the private room, we all file downstairs to the 
operating theatre, headed by Syme and his house 
surgeon. 

Ill this theatre Syme gives his clinical lec- 
tures, and here also on other days performs the 
major operations before hundreds of students and 
medical men from all parts of the w-orkl who have 
come to see the man with a world-wide reputation 
operate. But to-day is a lecture day, and the 
lecture will refer to many subjects all illustrated • 
by cases from the ivards, and any surgical ti’eat- 
ment of an operative character will be carried 
out there and then. Do not suppose that the 
IDatients object to this; on the contrary, they like 
it, and accept the presence of all these doctors 
and hundreds of students as the highest guarantee 
that they will meet only with the most skilful 
and most correct treatment. There is a slight 
applause as Syme enters, and he courteously 
motions foreign visitors and strangers to those 
seats of honour within the rail which separates 
the students’ benches from the space reserved for 
the operations. Then Syme sits down in liis 
chair and runs his hand over his face, finishing 
by stroking down his cheeks, the fingers running 
over the left cheek while the thumb smooths down 
the right. All who had the honour of knowing 
Syme will know exactly what I mean, while to 
those unfortunates ivho did not know liim it does 
not signify whether or not they catch the idea. 
He begins in not too clear a voice, ‘Gentlemen, 
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tlie case to wldeli I wish to draw your attention 
first to-day is/ &c. Then,' as lie goes on lectuiing, 
he leans forward, a hand leaning on each leg, the 
body is allowed to sway backwards and forwards, 
and the hands slip up and down the thighs as 
the body sways. Having described the case and 
informed the class what he proposes to do in the 
way of treatment, he looks to his house surgeon, 
wdio is seated near him and on the alert, asks him 
to bring in the case, and the patient enters, walking 
or being carried in a basket-litter, according to 
circumstances. The chloroform is given, Sy me 
stands hy the table, buttons his coat across his 
shirt-front, turns up two inches of coat-sleevc, and 
proceeds coolly and deliberately to his operation. 
This finished, the patient is removed, the nurses 
and dressers quickly and quietly arrange every- 
thing, and Symc, again seated, says, ‘ The next case, 
gentlemen, is so and so/ and, as in the first case, 
so in this and iierhaps four or five more, the 
students have the advantage of having the case 
lectured on and treated before their eyes* The 
hour being finished, Synie rises, makes an abrupt 
little bow to his students, and leaves the theatre, 
perchance talking to some great French, German, 
Italian, or other foreign surgeon who has intro- 
duced himself to Syme. 

On big operation-days the theatre was crowded 
to repletion ; not only a large part of the seven- 
teen hundred students at the University being 
there, but surgeons of the army and navy, the 
junior surgeons on the stuff of the Boyal Infirmary, 
and foreign surgeons from all parts of the world, 

Syme hated to be timed over an operation. 1 
recollect on one occasion, when he had to under- 
take an unusually bold operation (no one who saw 
it has forgotten the case of Gluteal Aneurism), an 
elderly surgeon from abroad occupied one of the 
reserved seats of honour, and just as Syme began 
his operation amid a death-like silence tliis visitor 
pulled out his watch, Byrne looked at him and 
then went on with more than usual deliberatiou. 
The operation was a tremendous one, and most 
startling, as every one in the theatre knew there 
would be a critical instant wlieii the life of the 
patient depended on the l>oiduevSs, coolness, and 
skill uf the operator — an operation requiring 
nerves of steel, the quickness of a Hash of light- 
ning, and the coolness and dexterity of n Syme, 
Every one held his breath and looked nervous 
except' the operator. The moment came, was past ; 
the patient was safe, and Syme had succeeded. 
You could hear the hundreds in that timatre draw 
’ a ' long; breath of relief. The patient was sleeping 
■'away, 'quietly, and the great man deliberately 
fuiislmd the concluding details of his operation. 

" The patient was carried out of the theatre in the 
basket-bed. Mot a. word had been spoken all this 
‘time/ hot :a whisper amongst all those onlookers; 
but im the greeti-hai^e door closed behind the 
'diressers out the' patient there was a burst 

.0;f '>applause^ :otwdad benches, Byrne 


immediately suppressed this, and then said a few 
words about the case, finishing thus : ‘ One thing 
more, gentlemen, I wish to say. I know it is 
frequently the custom to time an operator over 
an operation. Now, if the operator were a young 
man, or inexperienced, nothing would be more 
likely to upset him at the commencement of an 
operation than to see some one pull out his watch 
for this purpose. In these days of chloroform 
nothing is gained by trying to do an operation 
quickly, the great thing is to do it well.’ Then 
came the abrupt little bow, and every one began 
to leave the theatre, our distinguished visitor who 
pulled out his watch, very red in the face and 
dreadfully crestfallen, amongst them. 

Syme, however, objected to these big crushes at 
big operations, and at his next clinical lecture said : 
* Gentlemen, it is not at operations such as took 
place last Wednesday that I wish to see every 
student present— you will probably go tln-ough 
your whole life and never have to undertake such 
ail operation ; what I wush you to come and see 
are everyday operations such as you yourselves 
will meet with in general practice.’ 

Through the kiudness of Syme I made my start 
in life. I had been officiating as house surgeon 
ill London, and at the end of my time 1 was at 
a loss to know wdnit to do. Timidly, one day in 
my house surgeon’s quarters in London, 1 sat 
down and wrote to Byrne asking him if lie would 
kindly give me a certificate saying I had been a 
dresser in his wards. The answer arrived by 
return of post, but was almost illegible in its 
cramped, small writing. Wben— after spending 
hours over tbe letter, deciphering it to the best 
of my ability — I had written down word Ijy word 
what I believed to be the contents, they were so 
wild!}*' improbable and fur above what I had 
expected that I could scarcely believe I had trans- 
lated the curious hieroglyphics aright. What i 
made out was the following: 

Br Boave,— Before replying to your letter 
of the loth, I wish to avsk wliether you feel in- 
clined to go abroad with a party of yming 
noblemen, one of whom is slightly an invalid. — 
Yours truly, Ja»s. Svmjs/ 

Cannot you imagine the delight and surprise of 
a young M.D. who did not know where to look 
for his next guinea at receiving such a, letter 
from such a man. I had been fortunate in my 
examination paper with. Byrne as well as Bimp.son,, 
and on going to Syine’s table for my wd mce^, 
he advanced from before the fireplace, where he 
was standing with his coat-tails under his arms, 
and all he said to me was : * I ’ve got nothing to. 
sa 3 ^ to you/ meaning I had ]>assed on my paper, 
and 1 knew why, A few days before the exam* 
irmtion I noticed at three clinical lectures he 
brought ill the same sort of case, and - the remarks 
on its treatment were not more than a cloven 
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worils altogether, finishing up on eacli occasion 
with a pithy last three words. I felt certain it 
was to he a question for examination, and had his 
very words down in my note -hook. To my 
intense delight, in my first eager, anxious glance 
over the surgery cxaiuination paper, there was the 
question, forming one of five or six others. My 
answer was in his own woi’ds, and occupied exactly 
one line and a half of my paper, I believe it was 
this tickled the fanc^'^ of tlie great Synie, who 
passed me, and eventually sent me travelling with 
Sir Eewmaii Macdonald, Lord Oldport, and Mr 
Page all tlirough France, Italy, Sicil}", Gibraltar, 
Malta, Egypt, up the Kile, Palestine, Turkey, 
Austria, Prussia, Germany, Belgium, &c, 

Syme died I think in 1870, but his name 
can never he forgotten as one of the greatest 
pioneers in surgery. 

PiioFEssoR John Goobsir. 

At two o’clock Professor John Goodsir gave his 
lecture on Anatomy. Here again a man with a 
world-wide reputation as the very greatest of 
anatomists. A large man in every way ; no little- 
ness of any sort, large of heart, of head, and of 
limb. A kindly face, with whiskers, beard, and 
moustache, which he has a habit of stroking 
down with a large hand, I should say at least 
six feet one in height, somewhat bent and 
slightly paraplegic, making the gait awkward and 
uncertain. Proluuud and entlmsiastic in his sub- 
ject, almost too profound for junior students, with 
a reverence for his study that seemed to raise it 
above an ordinary subject to be lectured on for 
the instruction of students at a university. 

vSee him as he enters his class-room and receives 
a loving little welcome from these crowded 
benches. I think he scarcely hears it ; he is 
far away, thinking deeply over what ho has 
just had to drag himself from in his own private 
room, or the museum, or of what is going to 
occupy liini during the next hour. Goodsir 
disapproved entirely of any short-cuts to 
knowledge, especially anatomy, and thought the 
more stony the path was the more was tlie goal 
worth reaching, I recollect when that really 
admirable book Grmjs Anatomy came out, 
Goodsir condemned it because *it made anatomy 
too easy !’ Ye gods! 1 do not think that even 
with our Gray the students ever found anatomy 
too easy. The Professor wished us only to use 
QiumCs Anatomy at home and Ellis in the 
dissecting-room. Yes, one must confess tliat 
GoodsiPs lectures were just a little too profound 
for junior students ; and had it not been for his 
stalf of demonstrators in the dissecting - room, 
Turner, Gleland, and Wilson, as also for that 
most popular class— the aiiratomical deiuoustrations 
given at four o^clock by Mr Turner (now Bir 
William and Professor), I fear we should have 
cut a soiay figure in trying to answer the questions 
of the Professor, made all' the more puzzling in 


the endeavour of this profound mind to make 
them appear sinqde. But no professor in the 
University had a tighter bold on tlie affections 
and respect of the hundreds of his students. 
Such a large class as the anatomj^ one 'was an 
awkward one to interest and keep perfectly in 
order ; coiitaiiiiug, as it did, reading men, idle 
men, funny men, iSic., it did not tube iniicli 
to upset the nice balance required to keep them 
all quiet, and there ^vas a tendency to rounds of 
applause on short notice. Once, I recollect, 
Goodsir "was having quite a field-day, although I 
am not sure that the students were enjoying it 
as much as the Professor. He was lecturing on 
the ethmoid bone, and had all the most delicate 
bones of the face and skull on a tray on his 
lecture table — bones so delicate, many of them, 
let me tell the lay reader, that some of the ];>]ates 
of these bones are hardly thicker than, and are as 
delicate as, a hutterlly’s wing, processes and joints 
that miglit be damaged even with the most care- 
ful handling. I don’t know if handling these 
dearly-loved delicate specimens attracted too much 
attention of dear old Goodsir, hut he made some 
aw’kward step with his paralytic foot, stumbled, 
caugbt at the table, upset the tray and specimens, 
and, worst of all, fell with a crash on the floor. 
The students behaved admirably, not a sound, not 
a movement, not a word. In this silence our 
Profes.sor awivAvardly gathered his long limbs 
together, picked up all his specimens, carefully 
running his eye over each ; and wiieii at length 
he had them all hack on the tray, and had 
smoothed his hand over his face and beard, he 
gave out these words, which I shall never forget : 
‘Kot a bone ])rokeii, genllemeu’ — with that the 
strain on tlie .students was loosed, and there was 
a loving round after round of appdiiiise. The 
oz'acular speech, ‘Not a bone broken, gentlemen/ 
conveytid such a lot, which it wmuld .spoil llie 
speech to analyse ; hut so long as the students 
were assured that the individual bones of their 
dear Professor were all right, they cared little 
about the s]')ecimen.s, and would have been glad, 
indeed, if there had not been another ethmoid or 
sphenoid bone left in the world for examination 
purposes. 

In connection with tlie Chair of Anatomy^ in 
the University another great man held sway. 
Every one knows that black velvet skull-cap and 
those gray whiskers and keen eyes— yes, ‘John 
Arthur ’ of course j and I do not feel sure to this 
day whether he was assistant-professor, or Goodsir’s 
man, or what ; at any rate he was a power, and 
it 'was much better to have John Arthur for a 
friend than an enemy. He certainly collected the 
cards at the lecture-room door, he injected all the 
bodies for the rooms upstairs, and 
many very small offices about the class-room ; but 
then, if you came upon him in the museum he 
was quite equal to giving you a lecture on 
anatomy that made you 'wish you knew half as 
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. in Highland families of that generation, before the 
commercial spirit ate like a canker at its roots. 

‘But consider, Jessie/ she said, ‘you can easily 
get another place. People will only be too glad 
to get such a good servant as you. You had better 
think over the matter before you decide.^ 

‘’Deed, it’s not thinking any more about it I’ll 
be/ replied Jessie. ‘Me that’s been in the family 
twenty "five years too. It’s only proud I’ll he to 
stay with you as long as you’ll liev me.’ 

‘But you know — I must sell the liouse and the 
furniture’ — another twitch of the lips — ‘and leave 
Herrington, and go away among stranger's, and 
— and, oh ! it’s ruined I um, Jessie.’ 

She broke down. But the cry did her good, 

A pair of warm arms were around Miss Crissie, 
and a soothing voice said : 

‘Bon’t cry like that, m'euduil (a term of en- 
deannent). It’s my.self that’ll work for you all 
my life. And it’s very cluvver I am with my 
needle and such like. And if anybody will be 
wanting to know why you will be leaving Her- 
rington, I ’ll be inekkiu’ that right.’ 

And 80 it was settled that Jessie .should stay. 

of the house and furniture was 
' announced, and the curious were speculating as to 
the cause. But Jessie was equal to the occasion. 

‘Are you going to the roup?’ she asked lahbel 
Macdonald, who, she well knew, would carry her 
words far and near. ‘ It ’ll be a fme roup, I ’m 
tliiiiking, But of coux'se Miss Grissie won’t be 
earing much for the money it’ll bring her. ’Deed, 
it’s strange to me why she has stopped in Her- 
rington so long when she has a fine big house 
in London to go to. And it’s you that would 
open your eyes, lahbel, if you w’as only to see 
the kerrages and the horses and the servants iii 
grand clotlies to wait on her.’ 

‘ And u- ill she ride in a kerrtige now ? ’ asked 
Isbbel admiringly. 

‘’Deed, that she will — kerrages with two lior.se.s 
and a coachman with a him hat’ (‘And the fare 
one penny/ she added to herself). 

‘And will her house be as big as John the 
Banker’s?’ inquired the awe-stricken Ishbel. 

‘John the Banker’s!’ laughed Jessie derisively. 
‘ Hoch, now, how simple you are 1 I ’ll no’ be 
saying that the kitclien is elmst as big as the 
whole of John the Banker’s j)ut together — no, 
I’ll no’ be saying tliat—biit that house would 
diust mek a hue porter’s lodge for Miss Crissie’s 
house, I’m thinking.’ 

‘And you’ll he going away with Miss Grissie, 

f - ^ 

/: ‘Gf ooorsBj it’s me that’ll only be too glad to 
■ ' Eeyrington when it’s my fortune I’ll be 

- ’’‘Al'ij well/ rejoined Ishbel with a sigh, ‘it’s me 
" that ’U' . sorry (to see the back o’ the mistress; 
’ for it’s a good leddy she’s been. to the poor people 


maybe we’ll be seeing her again some day? She’ll 
be coining hack to Herrington, I’m thinking, when 
.she’ll be tired of all the grand people in London?’ 

‘I’m noV sure about that’ said Jessie dubiously. 
‘You see it’s like this : Miss Grissie will be 
hewing BO much on her mind that she ’ll maybe 
not be caring to cross the Minch again for a long 
time after she goes away’ (‘And that’s the first 
true word I’ve spoken. May the Lord forgive 
me !’ she added to herself). 

While this caiiversa was taking qplaee, Miss 
Grissie sat ill hei' room deep in thought. The 
evenings were getting chilly, but the cheerful fire 
burning ill the grate kept the room warm and 
flickered el visively on the furniture. At times it 
played on the pale face of Miss Grissie, and 
showed a tear glistening on her cheek, Suddenly 
she rose and opened a cabinet which stood in a 
corner of the room. It was a richly-carved piece 
of oak, which had been in her family for genera- 
tions, and was greatly by its owner. 

From a drawer of the cabinet she took a photo- 
graph, yellow with age, and by the light of the 
fire gazed at it intently. It was the photograph 
of a haud.some man of about fi.ve-and-tweut3q in 
Highland diuss. 

‘xVllan mo ehridhe^ (my heart), she murmured, 
‘some people say that an old maid has iiotliihg 
to do with love. But it’s little they know of a 
heart that has been given away in its youth, and 
can never, never, be taken back in this world— 
or the next. Perhaps when we meet in the 
hereafter’— and her eyes brightened at the 
thought— ‘you may know it was my foolish pride 
that parted us— but till then’- — She again 
rose and replaced the photograph carefully and 
tenderly. ■ 

‘Yes,’ she continued, ‘it’s hard to leave the 
old house and the dear old town, and go awa}^ into 
the pitiless world. But the Lord’s will be done,’ 

Miss Grissie’s romance, jealously hidden from 
the work], can be told in a few words. Allan 
Goixlon, home from India for a holiday, was her 
first and only love. But she was iiroud and 
dissembled her love, fearing to appear to be wmii 
too easily, xillan, impatient and ignorant of 
woman’s ways, mistook lier reticence for indiffer- 
ence, went away from Herrington one day in a 
huff, and came back with a baby -faced bride from 
the South. Miss Orissie’s life was crushed ; but 
never a sign did she give of her great sorrow — 
except that she became more gentle, more tolerant 
than of yore. Allan returned to India with his 
bride ; but she, poor thing, soon withered and 
died. The last Miss Grissie heard of Allan was 
that he had succumbed to a malignant fever ; 
and her heart was after that buried in an Indian 
grave. 

On the day of the roup Ian the Bellman was 
busy. Ho had not had a job for days, and 
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funds were getting low. Truth to tell, Lui 
was not always .eager for a job. He was, it 
must be confessed, horribly : lazy. Needless to 
say, an appropriate nickname had been foiiiKl 
for him, and he was known in Herrington as 
‘ Lazy Ian.V 

Never by any chance were Ian’s hands out of 
his pockets except when he was on duty. His 
day-duties were intermittent, but each evening at 
eight o’clock saw him out with his dear old 
‘ Gracker.’ *Gracker^ was the name he had some- 
what amhiguously given to his bell. In Herring- 
ton there existed a union of shop-assistants, 
whose chief function consisted in rernindiiig their 
employers every evening that they had promised 
to close at eiglit p.m., and that the appropriate 
moment for so doing had arrived. The masters^ 
watches had a curious tendency to chronic slow- 
ness, while those of their assistants were generally 
found to err on the side of rapidity. To maintain 
the necessary equilibrium, and offer to both sides 
an unquestionable authority on ‘ the great subject 
of the hour,’ the services of ‘ Lazy laii ’ were 
requisitioned by the assistants, witli the approval 
of their emj)loyers. The Free Church clock has 
been from time immemorial the standard by 
which all Herrington watches are set, even the 
‘Moderates’ acknowledging tliat the Frees ‘know 
the time o’ day.’ Ian took his time from this 
clock every evening sliortly before eight, and 
marched (he never slouched at night) from one 
end of the town to the other with ‘ Cracker,’ On 
arriving at a shop door he paused for a moment 
-—then ‘Cracker’ rang out aggressively its mono- 
tonous chant : ‘ Put up your shutters ! Put 

lip your shutters !’ and the tired, assistants 
thanked licaven for ‘ Good Old Cracker,’ the 
curfew bell. 

But this alTair of Miss Crissie’s was something 
quite out of the ordinary. Ian pondered the 
matter in las miiid, hut could make nothing of 
it, ‘Ah, wtH,’ he concluded, ‘it’s no consairn 
o’ mine; but it’s a great peety.’ And so saying, 
he stopped , at the first corner, made ‘ Cracker ’ 
speak out vigorously, and announced first in 
English and then in Gaelic to all and sumiry of 
her Majesty’s lieges that a sale by public roup of 
Miss Crissie Campbell’s furniture and other effects 
would take place at 27 Seaforth Street on that 
day at two p.m. precisely. The same process was 
repeated at the next corner, and the next, until 
everybody had heard the announcement, or, at 
least, in Luis opinion, ought to have heard it. 


The roup was a scene of great excitement. 
About ten people went there, tiiinking they might 
perhaps venture to make a bid ‘if the things 
were going to be sold dirt clieap anyway.’ Fully 
ninety went out of curiosity, and to watch the 
ten bidding against one another. It was known 
that the house was to be sold by private treaty, 
and runiour said that some stranger had outbid 




all the other buyers, and was likely to secure the 
property. Would the stranger make his appear- 
ance at the roup of the furniture? was the ques- 
tion which agitatod the minds of the curious. 
When Neil Mactavish, the auctioneer (a mainhuider), 
mounted his rostrum, adjusted his spectacles, and 
put up lot No. 1, the excitement grew intense. 
‘A magueefiGGnt dining-room soot, leddies and 
chentlemeu — all solid mahogany, of the first 
water — none of your ineesarable peuted deal in 
this hoose. Everything is chust as good as if it 
was made for Queen Victoria herself, God bless 
her. You’d better be queeck with your bids, for,, 
as sure as death, you’ll never get such a 
chance again. How much for the inagneeficent 
mahogany soot? Did you hev the face to say five 
pounds, jolm Maclean? We’ll no’ come here to 
choke, John Maclean, but to transac’ bussniss. 
You’d better be going home if you canna be 
saying something sensible. It’s a peety you hev 
so much money to throw away.’ And having 
silenced the iinfprtunate John Maclean with this 
barbed shaft of sarcasm, Neil resumed : ‘ Now then, 
who bids — ten pounds? ten pounds bid for the 
inagneeficent soot— it’s chust tliroiving it away as 
if it was dirt, but it ’ll do for a start—any advance 
on ten pounds ? — eleven pioiiuds— -eleven jiuunds bid 
—it’s clean redeecid oils this — eleven pounds ten — 
hoch, why doesn’t somebody bid eleven pounds ten 
and sixpence? — as sure as death I’ll pay the six- 
qvence myself.’ ‘ Twenty pounds,’ said a quiet voice 
livmi the rear of the crowd, and a hundred paii^s 
of eyes' were turned on a man of about hfty^ years 
of age, with a bronzed face and a dark rnousUiclie, 
in vwliich streaks of gray were showing. ‘Twenty 
pound B,’ cried Neil exuUiiigly — ‘that’s .something 
like tlie thing now, and it’s a shame to you all 
that it’s coming from a stranger it is— any ad- 
vance on twenty pounds? Ma hammer’ll be 
down in a meenat— going at twenty pouiuls — 
going— going’ — and the liamiuer descended. And 
so the roup proceeded, the dark stranger taking 
the breath away from the assembled hundred 
by his reckless bids. Latterly, nobody competed 
with him ; he got everything at his own price, 
and a good price it was in every instance. Last 
of all, the wonderfully - carved cabinet was put 
up for sale, and, being unique of its kind, it 
was expected to fetch a fancy price. It was 
an open secret that Geordie Simpson, the rhh 
fishcurer from Peterhead, had promised the 
cabinet to his wife a.s a present, never fearing his 
ability to outbid any one in Herrington. He 
knew he would have a bad quarter of an hour if 
he ivent home •without that cabinet ‘Pin no^ 
going to say one ivord about this lot,’ announced 
Neil, ‘ foi‘ you ’ll ' all be knowing about Miss 
Crissie’s kist— it’s chust a 'wonderful kist for 
keeping purns and needles, and— and bibles, and 
—and photographs. How much for the kist?* 
‘A ’ll gie you five pun’,’ said Geordie Simpson in 
a tone which implied that the ‘last’ was as good 
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as his. ^ Seven pounds ’ came the quiet voice from 
the rear. ‘ Seven pun’ ten/ retorted Geordie 
angrily. ‘ Ten pounds/ called the stranger. ‘ Fif- 
teen/ yelled Geordie furiously. /Thirty/ again : 
came the calm voice, while Neil ruhbed his hands 
gleefully. /Tak’ it then, and be hanged tae ye/ 
shouted the discomfited Geordie, as lie made his 
way through the croAvd, while visions of a dis- 
appointed virago’s wrath floated before lus eyes. 

The roup was at an end. All e3'es were timied 
to the spot where the mysterious stranger had 
Stood, but he had disappeared as suddenly as he 
had come upon the scene. A note, signed ‘ The 
Purchaser of the Furniture/ had, /however, been 
handed to NeiT MactaAUsh, telling him to call at 
the Hoyah Hotel that CA’^ening for payment and 
instructions. 

On the evening of the roup, Miss Orissie stayed 
with her married sister, Mrs Macpherson, avIio was 
still knoAvn to the elder generation of Herring- 
toTiians by her maiden name of ‘ Miss Mary.’ 
The faithful Jessie had kept the tAvo ladies Avell 
' posted ill the events of the roup, and they were 
now waiting for Neil Mactavisli, who liad pro- 
mised to call after his inteiudeAV with tlie stranger, 
and tell them all the iieAVs. 

Miss Crissie and Iier sister started from their 
chairs as a knock Avas heard at the door. ‘It’s 
Neil/ they said. But they were wrong. Three 
minutes later, Jessie announced, in aw^e-stricken 
tones, ‘The stranger of the roup is in the drawing- 
room Availing to see Miss Orissie, and he said, 
“Ne\^er mind my name, Chessie,” and he laughed. 

, “Chessie,” be says, quite friendly like, and it’s 
him that bad never set eyes on me before.’ 

Miss Orissie, assuming the dignified air which 
so Avell became her, Avent upstairs to the draAving- 
roqm. The stranger ro.se to meet her as she 
entered. ‘ Orissie/ he said. The tone of hi.s voice 


bridged twenty years. ‘Allan/ came the faint 
respon.se, ‘You thought I u'as dead, Crissie. 
Well, so I have been to the Avorld for many years ; 
hut, as you see, I haven’t died of fever. I arrived 
in England just in time to hear of the failure of 
the West Bank, and by a side-Avind I heard soon 
afterwards of ^mur house and furniture being put 
lip for sale, so I put tAVO and tAvo together. My 
solicitors have just completed the purchase of the 
house, and you know vdiere your furniture goes. 
I intend to spend the remainder of my daj^s in 
Herrington, and propose to take posses.sion of the 
house and furniture shortly. But upon one con- 
dition— failing av Inch, T return to India ne.vt 
Aveek. Crissie, need I tell you the condition ?’ he 
askedj tenderly taking her hand in his. 

For the second time in her life, a seA’ere 
struggle between pride and lo\^e took place in Miss 
Crissie’s breast. But she had learned her lesson, 
and this time love emerged victorious. 

‘Allan, I have always loved you, and I always 
will/ she said simply. 

When Jessie found that her ‘angel’ w^as none 
other than Allan Gordon, and that Miss Crissie 
was to remain in the old house after all, her 
astonishment was unbounded, 

‘To think that I didn’t know Mestcr Allan, 
and him knowing me at once !’ she exclaimed. 
‘Well, AA^ell, it’s me that’s a proud Avoman the 
day. And Avlieii Avill tlie merrage be, Miss 
Crissie V 

Tlie next time Jessie met her crony Ishbel she 
had neAAES indeed to tell her. 

‘Miss Crissie is not goin’ to her fine house in 
London after all. She’s goin’ to get merried, 
Ishbel.’ And then after a pause sufficiently long 
for the startling news to take effect, she added: 
‘I'll tell 3^011 who to the next time I see 
you.’ 
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EGGS FKOM AUSTRALIA. 

OT many years ago the possihilitA- 
of shipping eggs from Australia 
Avitli an3^ likelihood of their reach- 
ing this country except in a de- 
composed condition Avould liaA^e 
been ridiculed as utterly lUiAvorthy 
^ of consideration. To-day the thing i.s not only 
/ being accomplished, hut the eggs arrive in such 
■fir^t-clasa . condition that they pass as new-laid, 
lliis bos been rendered possible by the universal 
, employment of refrigerating apparatus on ship- 
' boarii* Abe eggs, Avhile still perfectly fresh, are 
n, forwarded by the , poultry -keepers to 

eoM store, and are . shipped to England at 
' - ; dhediine when eggs are scarce, and consequently 


at their dearest. Many thousands of dozens, 
packed in boxes with cardboard divisions, filled 
up with dr}*- pea-huskvS, are iioav forAvardetl to 
this country from NoA-ember to January. In 
a recent consignment the local price of the eggs 
at the time of shipping was fivepence-halfpenny 
per dozen, the freiglit and packing co.st about 
threepence per dozen, and they realised one 
shilling and sixpence per dozen retail on arrival 
at this side of the Avoiid. 

A NEW WHEEL. 

Of all recent invenfcioiis having reference to 
locomotion, that of the pneumatic tyre is perhaps 
the most important, and in the very few years 
since its introduction it has brought large for- 
tunes to many. What may possibly^ be a serious 
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rival to ifc in its application to veliicles other 
than cycles Las just been patented hy Mr Peter 
Pyfe, chief sanitary inspector of Glasgow. Mr 
Fyfe’s experiments were with a view to reduce 
the vibration communicated by an ordinary wlieel 
to veliicles as well as to the liorse attached to 
such veliicles. This has resulted in the invention 
of what he terms a pneumatic sleeve, which is 
jnade in one piece and drawn tightly over the 
axle-box. The wheel is pushed on to this rubber 
sleeve and then secured by steel bands. The 
sleeve, which is cellular in structure, is then 
pumjied full of air to a pressure of about thirty- 
live j^ounds to the square inch. These cells are, 
as at present designed, four in number ; and 
after charging with air each one can be isolated 
from the other by the turning of some small screws. 
By this arrangement the axle and axle-box are 
floated, and do not touch the nave of the wheel. 
Careful tests show that seventy-seven per cent, of 
the sliocks wliicli, under ordinary conditions, would 
be transmitted to the vehicle are taken up by 
this cushion of air and then dissipated. Three 
vehicles of different types have been fitted with, 
pneumatic sleeves to their wheels, and careful 
diagrams taken by means of attached apparatus, 
the results being considered by experts as highly 
satisfactory. By fitting the pneumatic cusliion 
to tile middle of the wheel instead of to its 
periphery, it will at once be seen that puncturing, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, is quite out 
of the question. The reduction in the amount 
of rubber necessary in the manufacture, as com- 
pared to tlie pneumatic tyre, points, we should 
think, to a great saving in cost of material. 

LIZARDS AS PETS. 

There always has been, and probably always will 
be, a feeling of repulsion of tbe human family 
towards anything in the shape of the reptile, from 
snakes to toads. Even the harmless lizard comes 
in for its share of dislike. We say harmless, for 
the only one having poisonous qualities is the 
Heloderma horridum of Mexico ; all the other 
species known are innocent of evil intentions to- 
’wards man. Mr Saville Kent, who has made a study 
of the Australian lizards, recently read a paper on 
tbe subject at the Camera Club, London, and warmly 
espoused the cause of these interesting and much- 
libelled creatures. He has kept many kinds as 
pets, and found them most tractable and ajipre- 
ciative of kindness. They will run about on his 
lawn in the most fantastic nninner on their hind- 
legs ; will kill all kinds of insects which are pre- 
judicial to the garden or will, in colder weather, 
warm themselves like eats on the hearthrug of his 
study. The Geckos are, perhaps, tbe most interest- 
ing to keep as pets. Their feet are furnished with 
sucking discs which enable them to run up walls 
or traverse ceilings in search of the beetles, moths, 
and flies which form their food. Some of the 
Australian lizards attain a length of seven or eight 


feet, and are by the ignorant often mistaken for 
half-grown alligator-s. These creatures are carni- 
vorous, and so addicted to eating birds and eggs 
that poultry-yards suffer from their depredations. 

INTERESTING ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 

On tlie buried walls of Pompeii, as well as at 
other Roman sites, and in Rome itself, various rude 
pictures and writings have been unearthed, to which 
the Italians have given the name (jraffiti — scratches 
or scrawls. One of the best known of them was 
discovered on tlie Palatine in the year 1857, and 
consists of a caricature upon the Christian reli- 
gion, drawn at a time when Runic was pagan. 
This incised drawing is a rough outline of a cruci- 
fied man with a donkey’s head, by the side of 
which is anotlier figure in the act of worship. 
Below these figures appears the inscription in 
Greek, ^Alexanienos woi^ships his God.’ The stone 
with this most interesting memento of the early 
years of the Christian era is now preserved in a 
Roman museum. Professor Marucchi has, recently 
made a discovery, in the same place from which 
tliis stone was removed, of anotlier graffito^ which 
he believes to have been meant for an answer 
to the taunt implied in the one just described. 
It consists of the words, ‘Blas 2 iheme indeed, but 
God is with us.’ Still more recently he asserted 
tlnat a series of sketched outlines, also on the 
wall of the Palace of Tiberiu.s, hei’otofore under- 
stood to be a rejireseiitation of roiie-claiieers, was 
a sketch — possibly by an eye-witness — of the 
crucifixion of Christ, This startling jiiteiqiretatioii. 
he was, however, led again to withdraw. 

SPITZBEROEN, 

Mr E. T. Garwood, who accompanied Sir Martin 
Conway on a recent expedition to Biiitzbergen, has 
given an account of their 'wanderings into the 
interior of that inhos 2 >itable island to the members 
of tlie Camera Club, London. The place is quite 
destitute of iiihahitants, for although the w'eather 
is pretty open in the summer- time the prevailing 
temperature in winter is 40° below zero. At one 
time the Russians made an attein2)t to colonise this 
No Man’s Land ; and happening to have on hand 
some wretched culprits wdio had been condemned 
to death, offered these men their lives on condi- 
tion that they should be landed at Spitzbergen 
and stop tliere. They accepted the rejuieve, and 
were duly landed on the island. But before the 
ship had time to return, the men begged to be 
taken back and executed. They returned to 
Rii-ssia, and their lives were spared. 

FROZEN FOG. 

Spitzbergen is not an unbroken ice- sheet, as 
many persons supposed ifc to be. Glaciers tliere 
are in plenty, bufc there is much open ground and 
fine mountain scenery. Fogs are prevalent, arid 
Mr Garwood described a peculiar effect due to 
this condition of the atmosphere which does not 
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seem to have heeii ever noted by alpine climbers. 
He luis seen tlie face of a inomifain covered with 
spicules of ice— a kind of exaggerated hoarfrost — 
some of the icicles standing out horizontally from 
the wall of rock, and measuring as much as 
elghtGen inches in length. They are evidently 
generated hy the action of fog— and grow by the 
constant addition of moist particles. Fogs will 
often continue for many days together, and they 
are so dense that one cannot see a comxianiou who 
is inox^e than two or three yards away. 

ELECTRICAL PROGEESS. 

Mr J. W. Bwan, F.II.S., the newly elected 
president of the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers, gave much interest to Ins inaugural address 
by summarising the work which electricity was 
accomplishing in many manufactures. He re- 
garded the application of the electric current to 
chemical industries as most important, and urged 
upon young engineers the great ailvantages which 
might accrue to them hy studying this phase of 
- -electrical science, for it was one of those fields of 
inq^uiry Which was by no means filled up. One- 
third of the x->ure copper which was produced in 
the world was obtained hy tlie agency of elec- 
tricity, and the present cheap price of aluminium 
— which in 1855 was double the present price of 
silver — was entirely due to the development of 
the electrolytic method of its production. The 
various alkalis — chlorine, chlorate of potash, 
sodium, and calcium carbide — were some of the 
substances much used in our arts and manufac- 
tures which were now produced by electro- 
chemical methods. Factories employing the electric 
current naturally looked out for localities where 
water - power was available for turning their 
dynamos. Unfortunately the direct exchange of 
. heat for electricity was as yet possible onl}^ on 
a very small scale, therefore there was ixlenty of 
room for the steam-engine as intermediary aid, 

: A BUND IHVENTOR, 

It is an undoubted fact that certain imfortunate 
persons who are blind can do far better work 
with their brains and liands than many of those 
who possess the blessing of sight. Here is a case 
’ in point, Mr A. J. Gormand, who is totally 
• blind, has invented a most useful tool in the 
form of • a centre-finding compass. This instru- 
-/■ v'lneiit' resembles an ordinary pair of calipers, but 
: .it has a central adjustable leg which can be 
raised or lowei^d so as to accommodate itself to 
y -■ convex or concave surfaces. This same blind 
inventor 1ms also contrived a machine for making 
the wire whisks known in the trade as ‘French 
' whisks,? /which, will m$ke four of tbe articles 
^ , .in 'the time in which a sighted man will, unaided, 
‘ make one, Mr Gormand has not always been 
, blimd 5 and, strange to say, before that calamity 


MODERN MEN-oMvAR. 

The average educated penson knows far more 
about the goueral structure and arrangements of an 
old three-decker than he does about tbe ponderous 
metallic engines of war which have now usurped 
their place, and the chief reason for this is the 
delightful air of romance with which the old 
vessels are invested by certain novelists, and the 
real stories of heroism which wdll ever be linked 
with their memory. But there is much that is 
interesting about the more prosaic battlesbips of 
to-day ; and Mv Yates, the chief constructor at 
Portsmouth dockyard, who lately delivered a 
lecture on this subject, found many attentive 
listeners. He tells us that it is impossible to realise 
the magnitude of these lloatiug monsters, for the 
most important part of each ship is below water ; 
and that submerged part displaces a mass of 
water equal to the total weight of the ship. The 
size of the ship, and its consequent weight, depend 
upon a number of considerations, sucli as the 
size of the harbours or docks she would be re- 
quired to enter, and the design of the ships with 
which she would co-operate. Then the weight 
w^as distributed in such a way that the hull struc- 
ture wavS only responsible for one-half. Armour- 
plating was now of such perfect manufatdure 
that a modern six-inch steel plate ivas as efficient 
as an old pattern fourteeii-incli plate of wrought 
iron. This armour, with the guns, costs about 
half the total of the completed slnp. 

PERSIAN DATES. 

An interesting account of the cultivation of 
dates in Persia is to he found in a X'ecent report 
of the IT.S. minister. The date-palm is in- 
digenous to Southern Pensia, the groves being 
chielly confined to sheltered valleys and plains 
whei*e the temperature is mild all the year 
round. The palm will bear much lion-t, but 
is very sensitive to cold, and should the head 
of the tree be touched by frost the wdiule very 
quickly die.s. The date-palm will not fioiirish 
within twenty- five miles of the coast, in conse- 
quence of the salt which impregnates both soil 
and air ; it bears no fruit until it is about ten 
years old, and will under favourable conditions 
have a life of one hundred years, and attain 
a height of from fifty to sixty feet. The total 
production of dates in Persia is about two thousand 
two hundred tone annually, about half of which 
is consumed in the country in a ra^v state, while 
large quantities are manufactured into vinegax', 
ari'ack, &c. The remainder is exported to various 
ports of Europe, India, and America. 

WESTRALIAN DESERTS. 

The Hon. D. W. Carnegie has recently returned 
to England after having traversed 3000 miles of 
nnraapped and unexplored country in the heart 
of Western Australia, an expedition which occupied 



•with showers of warm, muddy water squirted 
up from our animals’ feet^ and with the constant 
fear tliafc we should have to wade a'way and 
leave the horses liopelessly buried in a deej), 
miry hole* 

Thus wc worked our passage for two solid 
hours under a scorching sun before we reached 
the grateful shade o! the forest and commenced 
to thread oiir w^ay over a network of roots, 
round huge towering tree^stems like cathedral 
arches, passing a varied panorama of palms, 
creepers, and orchids. There was little . animal 
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thirteen months of toilsome travel. It was quite 
a small band that faced the iniknowui perils of 
this remaikable journey — four white men and 
a native tracker, accompanied by nine camels, 
^vhich carried provisions for five moiitlis. This 
tenxi incognita liad been crossed from east to 
•west, but never from south to north, and it was 
in this direction that the expedition headed when 
they left Coolgardie in July 1896, The country was 
found to be a sandy waste, alraost bare of vegeta- 
tion, and the only water to be had was from 
the scanty native wells. In some places huge 
ridges of sand barred the track, and, as the height 
of these varied from twenty to one hundred feet, 
the work of getting over them was most arduous. 
Very small tribes of nomadic blacks w’ere met 
wdth, people without any settled homes, for tliey 
have always to be on the move as their W'ater- 
suppiy gets exhausted. ‘They are only one degree 
removed from animals/ says JTr Carnegie. On 
10th December the expedition reached Hall Greek, 
and here they made a stay of three months, and 
refitted. As a result of the expedition, Mr Carnegie 
says ; ‘We have proved the whole of the interior 
of Western Australia between Coolgardie and 
the Kimberley goldfields to be quite useless for 
man or beast. We saw no auriferous country be- 
tween Lake Darlot district and Kimberley. 

SUBTERRANEAN NOISES. 

The village of East Haddam, in the lower 
Connecticut Valley, lias for a long time been 
associated with what are known as the ‘IVIoodns 
noises.’ The word is a corruption of an Indian 
name meaning ‘the, place of bad noises/ for the 
phenomena to which the name refers were known 
long before the white man appeared in the dis- 
trict At the beginning of the past century the 
first noteworthy account of these strange suLter- 
ranean noises or explosions was written by the 
Eev. Mr Hosmer, who speaks of sounds and tremors 
coming from the earth ‘which are sometimes 
very fearful and dreadful. Oftentimes I have 
observed them coming down from the north, 


imitating slow thunder, until the sound came 
near or right under, and then there seemed to 
be a breaking like the noise of cannon shot or 
severe Ih under which shakes the hou.ses and 
all that is in them,’ After a period of rest 
lasting twelve 3'ears, these noises, it is reported, 
have begun again, much to the alarm of the 
inhabitants of the district, and they are again 
compared to mufiled thunder and the crash of 
artillery. 

A NEW GALVANISING PROCESS. 

An important paper was read at a recent 
meeting of the Frankliu Institute on an improved ' 
method of galvanising wire and wire goods. The 
term galvanising as here applied is a misnomer, 
foi' the process is not an electrical one. Hitherto 
it has consisted in drawing the iron wire slowdy 
through a large tank of melted zinc, and upon 
emerging therefrom through wipers of asbestos or 
other material to remove the superfluous metal 
This method is very slow and expensive, for the 
iron must be raised to tlie same temperature as 
the molten metal, and the amount of the latter 
is often 50 or 60 tons, in order to ensure suffi- 
cient length to the wire to be operated upon. 
By this new^ system the wire is placed in its 
original coil in the hath of molten zinc, which 
need not be of extraordinary size ; and after 
sufficient time has been given to ensure adherence 
of the zinc, the coil is removed and placed in a 
ceiitrifiigul separator, with a speed of about 750 
I’evolutions ’per minute, the superfluous nietal is 
thrown off ; and ivhile the coil of wire is yet hot 
it is sulmiitted to a jarring action on a block so 
that the various strands slmll not be welded 
together. An alternative plan is to unwind the 
coil and rewind it at such a distance that the 
metallic coating upon it solidifies during transit. 
This new system, the practicability of which has 
been demonstrated by a United States Galvanis- 
ing Company, saves so much time, and can ])e 
accomplished by Biicli simple means, that it is 
likely to be universally adopted. 


THE DEVIL’S VYOODYARD, TRINIDAD. 


Vr ^vas at after-dinner coffee one 
niglit in the wet season that I 
first heard of ‘ a queer place in 
the big w'oods that goes by the 
name of the Devil’s Woodyard;^ 
and, prompted by curiosity^ I 
consented to visit it with a planter friend, 

‘It is only about six miles from us as the 
crow flies/ he said ; but we had "'to struggle up 
and down steep and slippery hills, through seas 
of mud of varying depths, tacking backwards 
and forwards in a vain search for terra finna^ 
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life visible, or even audible, at tliat niicBday 
lioiir ; only now and tlieii tlie mysterious still- 
ness was broken by the two plaintive minor 
notes of the large wild-pigeon. A cordial 
welcome was, however, extended to ns by the 
ever-thirsty mosquitoes, and the busy nioyements 
of a train of driver-ants across our path told us 
that rain was not far off. 

"We left tlie main track for a narrower one, 
and then dismoiinied, as we were close to our 
destination and on uncertain riding ground. 
Here iny friend jjointed out a broad, deep fissure, 
like tlie rent caused bj^ a violent earthquake 
shock. With cutlasses ready for action and eyes 
on the alert for snakes, we pushed or cut our 
way through overhanging leafy curtains for about 
tliirty yards, till we suddenly came upon a clear- 
ing and w^ere face to face "with the mud volcano 
known generally to the natives as the Devil’s 
Woodyard. It was a large circular spot of 
level mud-fiooring ' eighty yards in diameter, 
without a vestige of living vegetation, strewn all 
round its edge with dry fallen ' and falling 
trees and boughs, and dotted about with little 
volcanic cones from six inches to three feet 
in height. Some of these cones that were in 
operation belched forth bluish mud containing 
small, smooth red stones, or baked clay, that 
seemed to have passed through the action of fire. 
There are tracks of game acros.s the Devil’s Wood- 
yard, but the m intrepid hunter wdll not 
shoot over it after nightfall. And, indeed, it 
must he an uncanny place at dusk or by 
moonlight; for the dense encircling belt of living 
green contrasts so markedly with its barren 
desolation, and the gurgling, spouting sound of 
the unseen sxib terraneous powers forcing tlieir 
way to the surface is so suggestive of the helpless 
plight that might at any moment overtake a 
curious visitor. 

After ten years of home wanderings, I again 
found myself near the Devil’s Woodyard, and 
renewed my visit to it under the following 
circumstances. At four o’clock one dark, still 
morning in Fehruaiy, a planter in tlie neigh liour- 
hood, who was setting his labourers to work, 
was startled by the sound of a strange, hoarse 
rumbling in the woods, like the rushing of an 
express train at full speed over a quarter of a 
mile of rail. At daybreak a small exploring 
party set out for the scene of the explosion, 

• cautiously peering and .listening, and half-expect- 
ing' renewed rumhlmgs that fortunately - never 
ciune^ It^waa not now necessary to turn off the 
.-bcateh track to look for the volcano, for its 
■ circle'. of death and havoc had widened 

':to,,|t '€temcter 'Of at least one hundred and twenty 
i^eeonde of violent upheaval had 
raises twelve feet above the surround- 
ing jlpi'opjang smaller trees tliat were still 

' angles, and enveloping 

leafy monarclis that alone 


stood upright in the' track of the invading flood. 
Wishing to get a bird’s-eye view of tlie scene, I 
climbed a tree, from which the appearance of the 
volcano was that of a huge over-boiled inidding 
that had collapsed without breaking up. 

Sixty yards from the circumference of the 
Woodyard there were several wide, deep chasms 
in the earth, and only a few feet from one of 
these was a crooked hut. The owner was an 
East Indian, who had been tempted by the rich- 
ness of the soil to buy a piece of laud in that 
strange place from the Crown. The poor fellow 
had had a bad time of it. Suddenly awakened 
by a severe earthquake, and deafened by the roar 
of the explosion, he could nob tell which way to 
run in the darkness, and waited for the morning 
light with feelings that can be more easily 
imagined than’ described. When I saw him, he 
had somewhat recovered his composure, and, 
pointing to a spot whei'e the overflow had 
swallowed up his garden ' of maize, he said, 
‘ Queen must gi’e urn more garden, massa ; 
debbil no’ mindum picket I ’ (that is, has no regard 
for boundary marks). 

In three weeks the crust of the earth had 
hardened to such an extent as to enable me to 
walk all over the volcano, and fresh cones were 
rising in every direction. There can be no reason- 
able doubt, I think, that most of tlie hills in 
these West India Island.s, where not the work 
of coral insects, are raised after the pattern of, 
and with the same volcanic agency as, the 
Devil’s Woodyard. 

MY LOVEE. 

*I LOVE you, all tlie world, I do;’ 

So says my lover hold, 

My lover who is scarcely two, ’ \ ’ 

Though I am ages old. 

love you, all the woidth-I do,’ 

He says with close embrace, 

And eyes of soft unshadowed blue. 

Upraised to read my face. 

love you, all the world, I do ;^ 

Gio out in after life 
'With just these simple words to woo 
A woman for your wife. 

M love you, all the world, I do;’ 

Go out with eyes like these, 

And she that turns hi scorn from you, 

Oh she’ll be hard to please. 

M. 
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SANTA ANNA’ 

By FRED. M. WHITE. 


CHAPTER I, 



DECOROUS luish fell upon llie 
auction-room. The excitement of 
the virtuoso is usually of a luiklly 
genteel type ; but there are excep- 
tional nionieiits, and the brief 
period preceding the fall of the 
hammer on the sale of th& ‘ Santa Anna’ was one of 
them..: ■ 

By degrees the bidding had advanced, the stream 
of golden promise went on until a timid millionaire 
modestly . perspiring in the back<groiind suggested 
ten thousand guineas. Mr Forrest looked up with 
gentle approbation. 

^ Ladies and gentlemen/ he murmured, ‘ the 
picture is now on sale.’ 

To the uninitiated this meant that the reserve- 
price had been readied. A little man with a 
remarkably dirty face bobbed iip>, snapped out ^ ten 
thousand live luiiidred,’ and immediately fell to 
chewing his catalogue again. In a less sacred 
assembly they would have laughed at the seedy man 
with real estate secured in the lines of his features, 
but Mr Forrest bowed his thanks. The Semitic 
unit had come from Yienua on purpose to buy the 
^ Santa Anna,’ and Forrest could have honoured his 
draft for half a million on sight — appearances go 
for so little wdiere the virtuosi are concerned, 

A well-known dealer advanced five hundred, 
and then the biddings drooped. Mr Forrest 
dropped into forensic art. The ‘ Santa Anna ’ had 
been propped up on a table before him — a canvas 
about six feet by four, and full of glowing colour. 
Mr Forrest tapped the frame with decorous 
familiarity. 

*ijTeed I enlarge upon this famous, this unique 
wox'k?’ he said. ‘Need I recall to your recollec- 
tion the fact that the purihcation of the saint 
was a sixbject specially selected for the brush of 
Leonardo da Vinci by Francis L himself, and 
designed to hang in the palace of Ohambord ? It 
has been established clearly enough that immedi- 
ately after showing this picture to his royal patron, 
Ho. 18 . — ^Von. I. [All Eights 


the great artist expired suddenly in the king’s 
arms. I think my last bid was eleven thousand.’ 

The millionaire hesitated. He regretted that 
his knowledge of pictures was so much less than 
his acquaintance with contangoes and futures. 
You can * corner’ diamonds and petroleum, but a 
picture trust is another tiling. The Viennese dealer 
bobbed up again, suggested eleven thousand five 
hundred with the air of one who answers a conun- 
drum, and ate another octavo cif his catalogue. 
As to the wealthy amateurs, they had dropped 
out of the hunt long ago. 

Eoscoe, of Hunt & Itoscoe, the eminent dealers, 
edged a little nearer the rostrum — a slight, 
clean-shaven man, who looked more like u 
Chancery barrister than a buyer of pictures and 
armour. Both limit and Roscoe were young men, 
but both enjoyed excellent reputations. They were 
bold and successful The Vienna gentleman 
scowled as lie spotted a dangerous rival. 

‘Twelve thousand/ said Roscoe. The seedy one 
put a tliousand on to that. Nineteen thousand 
was bid, and then Roscoe added one thousand 
more. His mien was calm and resolute, a 
crumpled telegram cinished in hia liand gave him 
courage. With a patient sigh, Rosenthal of Vienna 
rose and went out. Like the x>hilosopher he was, 
he swallow'ed his disappointment, and fell to 
counting up what his expenses would come to. 

A ripple of applause • followed, subdued applause 
as befitted the sacred place, and then the hammer 
came down with a snap. The ‘Santa Anna’ had 
been the last lotj and the tuidienee, filed out 
They had something to talk of Lor some time to 
come, as, such a red-letter day did not Inippeu 
very frequently. 

Quite coolly Roscoe pushed his way up to, 
Forrest’s desk. The latter nodded as one does to 
a familiar figure, 

‘ You gave quite enough for it,’ said Forrest 
‘Still, I dure say an advertisement of that kind 
is worth a good bit’ , .j 

Eeserved.} Ai^RXL 2, 1808. 
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AYell, yes. It is certain to go tlie round of 
the papers, and I confidently look forward to 
seeing a few*' leading articles thereon to-morrow. 
All the same, I didn’t hny the picture ipiite as 
a specnlation.’ 

‘Got a customer for it, ehV 

‘I tliinlc so. But one never can be quite sure. 
That’s the worst of our business. We want all 
our big profits if we have a thing like this on 
our hands for a year or so. Every week that 
canvas hangs up in our shop I calculate it coats 
us twenty pounds.’ 

Boscoe departed a little later with liis treasure. 
A short time after the same was reposing on an 
easel in the private office of the two partners 
behind the handsome premises in Piccadill}’-. 

Hunt stood contemplating the new purchase with 
an admixture of fright and pleasure. He was a 
nervous man with bold ideas, which were no sooner 
carried out than they filled him with dread. 

Mt’s a heap of money,’ he murmured. 

^ Can’t be helped,’ Boscoe replied, ‘It was a 
' game of brag with Bosenthal, and for once in a 
way I got the better of him. Besides, ^ve shall 
Jiave all the kudos of the purchase, and make a 
• good profit into the bargain.’ 

‘ And if the South African doesn’t come up to 
the scratch?’ 

‘ What a fellow you are ! ’ Boscoe exclaimed 
with some pardonable irritation. ‘Haven’t I got 
the telegram in niy pocket?’ 

Hunt ivas fain to admit this comforting evidence. 
That was the worst of having a partner with a 
sluggish liver, Boscoe thought. 

‘ It would have been absolutely criminal to have 
lost such a glorious chance,’ the latter continued. 
‘Read the thing again,’ 

So saying, the speaker took from his pocket the 
X>iiik papei" upon which post-office telegrams are 
transcribed, and flattened out the crumpled sheet. 
It bore the Southampton mark and ran thus : 

‘Just landed from Canj Oastlo; seen adver- 
; tisement of Porrest’s sale. Can’t get up to-day. 
Buy Santa Anna for me. Open commission. — 
'Baron Brantano.’ 

' The telegram was addressed to one Moss, a 
' picture-dealer in a .small way who occupied a 
sandwich of a shop next to the palatial establish- 
luent of Hunt & Roscoe — indeed the latter em- 
‘ poriurn had once formed part of their premises. A 
careless telegraph-boy had placed the message in 
the hands .of Boscoe himself and had luuTied out 
whistling. Without noting the address, Roscoe 
■ ■ 1^4 tprn open the ■ envelope and mastered the 

..“Theh.ho saw tliafc the message was intended for 
'Hevertheiess he did not immediately deliver 
, tfe He "stood pondering, and the longer he 

’pondored, the brighter did the scheme for the 


swear if necessary that the message had been 
delivered at the proper address. He would do 
this for his own sake, and would be doing 
Hunt & Roscoe a good turn at the same time. 

The commission on the purchase of the ‘Santa 
x\nna’ would be a small affair. To buy it out and 
out, and sell the same to the South African 
magnate would be quite another matter. Hunt 
shared this opinion. 

‘ Nobody can touch us,’ he said. ‘ If that pinch- 
beck Baron requires tbe picture he will have to 
pay through the nose for it. Only we had better 
be careful that we are going to deal with the 
genuine Simon Pure. Let’s send round to Lloyds 
for a li.st of passengers on the Cary CastleJ 

Information from Lloyds proved to .be quite 
satisfactory, and again tins was confirmed by a 
paragraph in the Standard, to the effect that 
amongst the passengers landed from the Cary Castle 
was Baron Brautauo. 

It is needless to remark that the Baron had 
loomed large on the public eye of late. Some day 
a book will be written upon the materialisation 
of the modern millionaire, lie comes, like the 
Baron, mistily and vagiiel}’-, then suddenly he. 
becomes a being crystallised in newspaper para- 
graphs. He has gold and silver mines, he has 
‘ cornered ’ all the diamonds in the universe ; he 
has given J 100,000 for a picture. Then he fades 
away, and a new plutocrat occupies his place. 
But when and where he comes, he always finds a 
place in the public confidence. 

Thus Baron Brantaiio. So far as any one could 
tell, he was an adventurous Englishman who had 
served the king of the Belgians on the Congo, 
hence the title. After that he had devoted liimsclf 
to the millionaire business with distinct success 
— -perhaps because it is the only profession not 
overcrowded. 

‘ Good,’ Roscoe exclaimed, ‘ we shall make £5000 
out of this. You notice that Moss was to have 
had an open commission. Nobody will have the 
least suspicion of us. Therefore we ]jiiy the 
picture at any cost, and then we can offer it 
privately to the Baron. Of course his game is 
to make a present of the same to the National 
Gallery with a view to establishing a position in 
society. What a slice of luck I ’ 

Tile millionaire came ostentatiously to the 
‘Hdtel Metropole’ a day or two later, and the 
evening papers fell down and worshipped him. 

A few days passed, but no .sign came from the 
Baron, and Moss appeared to be as friendly as 
usual. Could it be possible that the Baron had 
changed his mind ? 

‘Hadn’t you better go and see hiinr Hunt , 
suggested. 

‘Don’t be an ass,’ snapped Boscoe, ‘How can 
I go and see him? I couldn’t show him Moss’s 
telegram, could IV 

‘I don’t see why you shouldn’t,’ Hunt replied.' 
‘I have been making a few inquiries, and I find 
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that Brantano has been buying pictures. Why 
not call upon him, and ask him to come and 
look at the Santa Anna V 

lloscoe pondered 'a moment. Something would 
have to be clone shortly, xifter all, there could 
be nothing suspicious in carrying out Hunt’s 
suggestion. If the Baron had forgotten the inci- 
dent it might recall the same to his memory. 
Perhaps Moss might have faded from his mind. 
Then, when he knew where the picture was, he 
would naturally trouble no mure about Moss, who 
thus might never even know that a telegram had 
been sent him. 

‘ On the whole, I think I Tl go,’ said lloscoe. 
Without further delay he proceeded to put 
his intention into elfect. Eoscoe was fortunately 
enabled to see the millionaire after a wait of not 
more than half-an-hour, which, under the circum- 
stances, was cpiite cordial. 

Brantano was English beyond a doubt. He was 
quite a young man, stout of figure and guileless of 
air. He was almost clean shaven, with a promitient 
thin nose and a firm yet receding chin. The hair 
on the temples was somewhat thin and grizzled, 
and there were countless wrinkles round the keen, 
b(iaf{y eyes. The Baron’s hand was slightly shaky ; 
he was {|uick and nervous. 

‘I don’t reiuem]:)er your name, Mr lloscoe,’ he 
said. ‘But if your business is pressing, I can 
spare you ten minutes or so.’ 

lloscoe plunged at oxice into the subject. He 
noted with satisfaction that the Baron smiled 
when the ‘Santa Anna’ was mentioned. Clearly 
there was no liiistake about the matter. 

‘It is a magnificent picture,’ lloscoe concluded. 
‘A magnificent picture truly,’ echoed the 
capitalist. ‘1 am no great judge, but 1 fell in 
love with it directl}^’ 

‘You have seen it before, then?’ 

‘Kever till I lauded in England this week.’ 

‘ But there must be some mistake here,’ lloscoe 
suggested. ‘ Dicl you not land from the Cary Cadle 
uu Monday week?’ 

‘Certainly I did. And I remained in South- 
ampton till Wednesday.’ 

Eoscoe looked puzzled, as well he might. 

‘ Then I fail to understand ho^v you could have 
seen the picture,’ lie said, ‘considering that uu 
the Tuesday we purchased the picture from 
Forrest’s people, and that it has not been out of 

our possession -ever since. The telegram’ 

lloscoe checked himself. Pie had been on the 
point of making a dangerous iLdmissiun. The 
Baron smiled in an indulgent manner. 

‘Then there must be two “Santa Annas,”’ he 
said. ‘Mine came from Lord Maplehurst’ 

‘ And uiLTs came from Lord Mapleliurst as 
w^ell,’ Eoscoe burst in. ‘There is some extraordi- 
nary mistake here. Perhaps 1 had better hear 
your story, Baron.’ 

‘With pleasure. As you may not be aware, I 
am fx Roman Catholic. It has always been . a 


great idea of mine to send the Pope a fitting 
present on his birthday. By chance I heard 
the history of the “Santa Anna” from Lord 
Mapleliurst’s brother, Mr James Mapleliurst, whoin 
I knoiv very ivell in Kimberley. I offered £20,000 
for the picture, and it was refused. Lord Maple- 
hurst called upon me on the morning following 
my arrival in England, much to my surprise, 
with the picture. It had been offered for sale the 
day before, and fetched just the sum I had offered, 
at which price it ivas bought in. Woidd I give 
another £1000? I would and did, iu Bank of 
Becliuaualand notes, and the picture was mine. 
Moreover, as his lordsliip was going abroad, he 
offered to see the picture safe to the Vatican for 
me, and I consented. These things always come 
to those who know how to wait, Mr Hoscoed 

A cold perspiration stiffened Pioscoe’s spine, /, 
Could it be possible that he had been made the 
victim of a heartless swindle ? Could Forrest — 
but that was absurd. That the Baron was telling 
the truth from his point of view was patent 
But still the picture which had been offered for 
sale remained in Roscoe’s possession, 

‘Then you did not commission any one to buy 
the picture for you by telegram or otherwise?’ 
lloscoe gasped. 

‘Certainly not. And I have neither written a 
letter nor despatched a telegram since I have been 
here. Perhaps it would he as well, Mr lloscoe, 
if you were to describe your picture.’ 

Iluscoe proceeded to do so. The Baron followed 
with fluttering interest. 

‘Beyond question one of these pictures is a 
forgeiy,’ he said. ‘All the same, as I got mine 
direct from the owner, I feel safe. If you like I 
will treat this interview as private, so as to ' give 
you an opportunity of consulting the police. Be- 
X)end upon it, secrecy \Vill be all in your favour.’ 

‘ The very thing I was about to suggest,’ Eoscoe 
cried, ‘and I beg to thank you for your kind 
consideration. I will lay the matter before the 
authorities at once, and take their oxnnion upon it/ 

Roscoe departed for Piccadilly in . a> state of . ' 

mind easier imtigined than described. Some in- 
stinct told him that theirs was the copy of’ 
the ‘Santa Anna.’ The pecuniary loss could be 
tided over, but the loss of prestige and reputation ^ 
would be a most serious one from a business 
point of view. 

Hunt took the matter far better than his col- ' , 
league had expieeted. Men who suffer with a liver 
are apt to see trouble looming everywhere, biit • 
when it does come they understand how to take 
it with philosopliic resignation. 

‘It’s lio use beating about the bush,’ he said. 
‘Some of tis are the victims of a vile conspiracy. ^ 
The fact tliat the Baron sent no telegram on that 
day proves it. We simply can't go and make ' . ! 
any fuss with the police at present, for Uie 
simple reason that we shall be bound to admit 
using a telegram belonging to somebody else/ ' : 
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'Do you suppose it was a ho-na fide telegram?’ 
Roscoc suggested, 

'That’s a very good idea of yours/ said Hunt 
'We will suppose that tlxe telegram was a clever 
fox'gery, and that the lad who delivered it had 
been dressed for the part by the actual swindler. 
You’d know the boy again?’ 

'Certainly I should. He was a very smart 
lad, I noticed.’ 

' And he came from the Circus office. Go there 
and lodge a bogus complaint against one of the 
boys, and ask to see them all.’ 

Eoscoe departed at once-. The business took a 
long time ; but finally lie returned with the 
information that every messenger employed in the 
Circus office liad been brought before him, and 
that not one of them tallied in any way with the 
lad who had dedivered the fatal missive. 

'That is exactly what I expected/ Hunt said. 
'We may make up our minds now that the 
telegram was a forgery, a fact we can easily prove 
by submitting it to an expert. Let’s have the 
big magnify ing-glass oh the llimsy.’ 

A minute examination of the telegram disclosed 
the ' fact that an old message had been soaked 
out by acids, and a new one substituted, 

' You can’t read anything/ said Hunt, 'but 
under the word "open” in the forgery, the heavy 
pencil of the operator has scored "cash” in the 
original The rascals could take out the letters, 
but not the lines of the word "cash” cut into the 
flimsy. You may depend upon it this trap has 
been deliberately laid for us, the wire being 
addressed to jSIoss being most ingenious. The 
pseudo telegraph buy would never have made the 
mistake of going to the wrong shop.’ 

lloscoe was bound to admit the lucidity of this 
argument 

'The next thing/ he replied, 'is to make quite 
.sure that we have heeii duped. Let us get tlie 
picture from the safe. Once we are sure of our 
ground we will proceed to unravel the mystery- 
if we can.’ 

The ' Santa Anna ’ was anxiously examined. A 
forgery it might have been ; but it was a des- 
perately clever one. At the mid of lialf-aii-hour 
the two critics were still as undecided as ever. 

'I can’t tell what to make of it/ Eoscoe re- 
marked. 'Everything points to a forgery, and 


yet with that wonderful colouring before my eyes, 
I am bound to doubt it, Bucli pigments don’t 
exist nowadays. What shall we do ? ’ 

Hunt squinted at a splash of vivid veianilion 
and coquetted with a smear of azure artistically 
applied, and said : 

'What we ought to have done before. Bend 
for Maiiders.’ 

Manders came in due course : a Imndsome 
man, a fair Yan Dyck, so to speak ; a Charles I. 
with a tendency towards whisky and unholy 
hours. But for these ’sveaknesses and an ingrained 
contempt for popular taste, a man capable of being 
head of the profession. Too lazy to originate, 
and too proud for order work, he had become a 
prince of copyists. 

'Well, what’s the matter?’ he asked, 'Can I 
teach you anything?’ 

This is not the way for artists to address dealers 
of repute ; but as the dealers allowed it to pass, 
the reader may. Eoscoe explained partially. He 
also incidentally observed that the colours in the 
picture were wonderful. 

' Can’t be done nowadays/ he concluded oracularly. 

‘Can’t it?’ said Manders ; ‘ much you know about 
it. I’ve been studying colours fur years. And 
I’ve got back the old trick of the pigments. I 
could do you a Eaphael or an Angelo that could 
deceive the artist himself. Why, only a few 
mouths ago I made a copy of this same "Santa 
Anna,” and Maplehurst couldn’t tell the dilference. 
Hot a bad idea when you arc hard up, keep 
your picture and pawn it at the same time,’ 

The partners exchanged glances. Here was a 
discovery, here was the outstart, so to .speak, of 
another aristocratic scandal. 

Hunt was the first to recover himself. He led 
Manders gently to the spot ivliere the cause of 
all the strife stood in a good light Manders 
iioilded at it as one does to an old acquaintance. 

‘Is this the picture you bought at Forrest’s?’ 
he asked. 

'The same/ Eoscoe gasped. 'Is it the genuine 
picture or a ’‘— 

He could get no further. Manders coolly roiled 
a cigarette and lighted it before he replied, not 
without malice. 

‘The copy/ he said. 'I’ll prove it to you if 
you like,’ " ■ ■ 


ENGLAND'S GIFTS TO THE WEST 


SHE writer remembers liaving read 
a critique upon Fronde’s book on 
The E.wjlish and the West Indies^ 
in which the critic said he doubted 
if a less popular writer could have 
induced the British public to read 
word tht West Indies; and yet, he 
adjunct to the empire/ 


Wliatever of truth may linve attached originally 
to this oracular opinion, one fact stands out with 
striking clearness. Without question, many things 
are conspiring at the i>resent moment to make 
the British OoloiiicvS bulk largely in the national 
mind, Truly enough, with our ubiquitous empire 
we Englishmen ought to know' something of its 
component parts, and so take a more intelligent 
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interest in the way tins niagnificent empire has 
been built up. It may be that our Colonies, at 
no very distant date, will join loyally in a grand 
scheme of federation, fascinating in its conception 
and worthy of so great a people. 

It would seem that the splendid Jubilee 
celebrations of the past year had this important 
result — amongst many others — that they kindled 
afresh in the minds of Englishmen the flame 
of a lofty patriotism, and roused the nation to a 
deeper sense of the glorious heritage bequeathed 
hy those whose dauntless courage and amazing 
enterprise stand forth as not tlte least that is 
admirable ill the history of the past. 

A practical race needs that the faculty of the 
imagination be cultivated and developed. Doubt> 
less the niarcli of events is contributing to this 
end ; and the term ‘Empire’ norv means infinitely 
more than ‘Empire’ did. 

The Colonies are as members to the body. 
‘There slioukl be no schism in the body ; but 
the memliers should have the same care one for 
another. And whether one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it ; or one member be 
lionoured, all the members rejoice wdUi it.’ 

If, then, we recall the immeasurable sacrifices 
entailed uiion Great Britain, it need be no matter 
of surprise if the Secretaiy of State for the 
Colonies, having in view the vast colonial in- 
terests which are at stake, should foreshadow a 
scheme which cannot fail to draw the attention 
of the world to our West Indian possessions. 
‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer has consented, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies assures us, 
to pro^iose at the meeting of parliament a very 
large grant in aid of the West Indies.’ 

This suggested gift will, without doubt, recall 
to many minds that wonderful exhibition of 
Christian philanthropy which electrified the world 
some sixty years ago. The uegro was freed — it 
was by England’s gift. 

It is, then, of the West Indian descendant of 
the black African as the slave and as the freed- 
maii that we wish to speak. 

Whether it were a wise and far-seeing step to 
take — this freeing of a million slaves without 
any lengthened period of training in the uses of 
liberty — may be fairly questioned. 

The storm is over now ; the hurricane has 
wept along its course ; the waves have long 
since lost their force, and we can, with a calm 
dispassionateness , re-live the days of an intense, 
€veu terrible, entbusiasm. 

It is an easy matter to condemn the methods 
w'hich, in the fervour of a great emotion, were 
.struck out upon the anvil of popular acclaim. 

That there were mistakes no one will attempt 
to deny. They belong to the history of all great 
movements. Nor i.s it without interest, in this 
connection, to study the report recently published 
by Vice-consul O’Sullivan upon the working of 
thO decree abolishing the legal status of slavery 


in the Zanzibar protectorate. The measure, we are 
renunded, was of ‘a cautious and experimental 
character.’ Profiting by the experience of the 
past, ‘ the slave \vas left to take the initiative in 
claiming his freedom, and tlie provisions u'ere so 
framed that any violent social transition, precipi- 
tating the ruin of the Arab planters, might be 
avoided.’ Whatever of criticism may be allowed 
in considering emancipation in the West Indies, 
w’e may think to-day, with a pardonable 2 :)ride, 
upon England’s gift of £20,000,000 as compen- 
sation to the slave-owner. It was an act of 
surpassing generosity, the parallel of wdiicli has 
never been supplied by any other nation. 

It was, of course, impossible for any one to 
say what would happen when the declaration of 
freedom should be read. A terrible anxiety was 
on every heart. It could not be otherwise. But 
at whatever cost the inevitable had come at 
length. Causes had been steadily at work, the 
progress of which the planter could no more 
arrest than he could roll back mighty Niagara 
with his hands. To discuss thqse causes ade- 
quately would be beyond our scope ; we are more 
concerned with the actual developments, the 
success or failure of the scheme. 

However much was felt the righteousness of 
the cause and the consequent necessity for action, 
few, probably, were very .sanguine as to the 
results of so great a measure. Crimes, abuses, 
excesses — these were thought to be tbe niost 
likel^^ outcome. Yet, i.sland after island gave to 
tbe 'world the unique s]>octaclo of tranquillity 
under clianges the ino.st radical in the economic 
conditions of government. It was a sudden leap 
from thraldom into liberty; and it does infinite 
credit to a nascent race that, though far from 
permeated as yet by the benign influences of 
Cbristianity, tbe feeling of thankfulness should 
have swallowed up all baser thought. It might 
have been so different. 

In the eventful Augu.st of 1834 there was no 
Pluygian pileus handed to the liberated slave, 
no symbolical act of mamnnission. There was 
but a declaration read and the birthday of the 
race began. 

If the difficultie.s attendant upon emancipation 
or tlie hindrances to an advancing civilisation 
inherent in a down-trodden people aflbrcl no 
adequate ])lea, for a return to the days of en- 
forced labour, neither is the argument of any 
weight wdiicli i.s heard even, to this clay— that 
there are imt ivanting those who, having tasted 
the fruits of liberty would yet be willing to 
return to slavery. 

Tlie present writer, during some years of 
residence amongst tbe blacks,, has known such 
cases. He has talked with men and women who 
could expatiate with soniething like enthusiasm 
upon the days in which they were, as they said, 
‘ cared f(,>r,’ They will tell you that they .were no 
gainers by emancipation, that so far as matet^lal 
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' and j)l:iysieal comfox't are coTicerned tliey were 
better off tliaii now j for, in tlieir old age, their 
children, too often unconscious of any filial duty, 
leave them to end their days as best they 
may. 

That they were better fed is certain. To feed 
the slave well was a matter of the most obvious 
self-interest The blade is a great eater, and to 
get good work oxit of him he must be fed and 
cared for— fed certainly— that the planter fully 
understood. 

But, under the best conditions, as found in 
Barbadoes, the whole life was a woful experience, 
brightened mainly by food and sleeji. The 
majority of the planters may have been— often 
were — men of understanding and humanity; but 
when freed from such salutary hedging as public 
opinion mercifully affords, it was sufficiently easy 
to yield to temptations incident to the manage- 
ment of great estates ’worked by slave-labour. 

Time was when Christianity and philanthropy 
' . alike stood outside many a plantation pleading 
'persistently and patiently for entrance. It was 
frequently a matter of individual caprice whether 
or no religious teaching should he even tolerated. 
Under such conditions progress and development 
were impossible. 

But now, what is that we see ? A progress truly 
remarkable in many ways. 

In the hdf-ceutury and more of freedom the 
negro has learnt to understand the element in 
which he lives ; has thrown off, to a very appre- 
ciable extent, the lower and more debasing laws, 
and has come to value and aim at the higher — 
love, truthfulness, manliness. 

It woxild he impossible here, however interest- 
ing, to pass under review all that has contributed 
to make the black what he is to-day. As one 
studies the West Indian negro the wonder grows, 
not that so little should have been accomplished, 
but tliat such undouhfced progress should have been 
, xnade. 

, There is little in the bud to give promise of 
. the future glories of tlie flower. What the bud 
■ ; ' - requires is to see the sun. And surely there w^as 
little enough in the stunned and stunted intellect 
of the negro to give even hint of subsequent 
expansion. What the race needed was the light. 

■ ' Lord Macaulay says : * Till men have been some 
. time free they know not how to use their freedom. 

^ There is only one cure for the evils which newly- 
'/ ■ acquired ' freedom produces, and that ctire is 

mayv be well, then, to inquire briefly how^ far 
. ■ EiiglancBs gift has proved a blessing and not a 

of freedabour could not be 
a dismal -one. Even to-day it is only 
Mccess, success, indeed, it can. 
.^ange was a disastrous one for 
hy qua they left, disheartened 




have our West Indian islands ever recovered from 
the shock which Christian philanthropy was con- 
strained to give. Traces there are, and many, of 
the solidity of the w’’ork which used to be accom- 
plished. Such evidences lie in the massive walls 
iind ill the sturdy ruins of what once were mag- 
nificent structures, and which seem now almost to 
defy the ravages of time. 

The moralist will tell you these are but in- 
dications of a former greatness raised by the 
unrighteous combination of English cax)ital and 
enforced labour. That is true ; but you cannot, 
nevertheless, but feel, as you look upon them, n 
certain sadness that the greatness is no more. 

But was the change equally disastrous for the 
negro ? We think not What life-value he has, 
however, for himself and others, is a question in- 
volving problems 3^et unsolved, both racial and 
economic. 

We have no desire to paint the West India 
islands as Edens in which flourish only innocence 
and harmony. "We hold no brief for the coloured 
race ; but jmstice demands that we recognise and 
foster what is best within it. If we pa.ss it through 
the moral crucible we must generously accept 
results where we find them. 

And results there are of no mean order. 

The educational system has already worked great- 
things. If the standard of attainment is not 
particularly high, it is, at least, not without sur- 
prise that we notice, on visiting the ‘coloured 
schools,’ the state of discipline in which the black 
teacher holds his pupils ; the quick intelligence 
expressed by the ready answer, the general order- 
liness and sense of requirement disphn^ed. Per- 
hap.s the extreme receptivity of the young is the 
most striking feature. Place side by side white 
and black children, not beyond the age of twelve 
years however, and would find it diflleuli at 
times to decide which is the smarter race. Yohitlle, 
rapidly maturing, the black is by no means in- 
capable of mental activity. Yet, after sucli age- 
limit a.s we have indicated, the white child forges 
ahead, never to be overtaken by the black. Up 
to the present time the negro has showm little 
aptitude foi» originating or for self-government. 
He does best when under guidance— the guidance 
of a superior race— and probably always will do- 
so. What has been said lately of Africa may still, 
with equal truth, be said here : ^ The brain of 
Africa is white, the sinews are black.’ 

Probably no charge is more frequently made 
against the black than this, that he is lazy. Jutlged 
from the standpoint of English energy, it may seem 
true enough ; residence within the tropics should, 
at least, help to modify the impression. Uature, 
it must be remembered, in the West Indies has 
her bounty which militates, to some extent, against 
undue exertion. Making due allowance for ex- 
hausting heat, we may say that the negro, while 
'Constitutionally dismclinetl for labour, is capable 
of doing average work, and gf doing it fairly well. 
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Of cotirsej ^vllen freedom becomes a gift, the 
po'wer of doing anTiliing, or of 2 iot doing anytliing, 
needs careful 'vvatclung, especially in svicli islands 
wliere nature is prolific, and raises no great cry 
for cultivation. The freed one recjuires a moral 
stimulus wliicli shall ensure habitual industry and 
correct the natural tendency to indolence. Now, 
clearly, at first there was no such stimulus. The 
physical cause for labour being removed, the need 
for a moral cause became imperative. Should it 
be a matter for surprise if many years must elapse 
before the lesson could be learnt 1 

The relationship between master and servant is 
far from being the sympatbetic bond it should l)e. 
A spirit of independence, due, in measure, to the 
reactionary swing of the pendulum, not infre- 
quently engenders trouble and discomfort. 

The writer recalls how one day a man came up 
to see liim, bringing a message from his employer, 
and when the personal answer given was : * Oh, I 
will call and see jmur master about it’ — ‘Master !’ 
was the instant retort ; ‘ I Ve got no master ; ’ and 
he went away in a huff. It would, however, be 
unfair to suppose that such is tlie general atti- 
tude. It was exceptional, and is only mentioned 
as an example of extreme assertion of independ- 
ence. 

A strange people this with which one had to 
do; emotional and unstable, it is yet gifted with 
cliaraeteristics which might well call out the best 
qualities of the stronger and dominant race. 
Happy, genial, kindly, quickly moved as tliey are, 
a stranger would assuredly gather the impression 
that they were quarrelsome. In reality it is not 
so. Fond of litigation they may be, chielly on 
account of the excitement it imports into lives 
otherwise dull enough ; hut violent they certainly 
are not. Rarely do tliey come to blows, even 
when altercation assumes the most threatening 


aspect. The writer has frequently watched groups 
of negroes in such vigorous and excited mood 
that he lias feared for the consequences. Gradu- 
ally he grew to understand that all this meant 
nothing. Their moods are evanescent as those of 
children. Indeed, we may say tlie race has not 
as yet outgrown its childhood. 

We do not say that the black race can ever take 
a high position ; we do not say that it is a noble 
race, or one free from grave defects, constitutional 
and acquired ; but with a readiness to accept 
religious teaching, witlx a slowly, hut surely, ad- 
vancing morality, with a remarkable abstention 
from the greater erimes—a race docile and law- 
abiding, it will repay, and fully, the most careful 
and sympathetic study. One factor there is which 
is so remarkable that it would be impossible to 
overlook it in any estimate of the probable future 
progress of the black. We refer to the pheno- 
menal fecundity of the negro — phenomenal, viewed 
in the light of the inexorable law, by virtue of 
which the weaker races disappear before the 
stronger. .Apjxarently the negro remains untouched 
by such a law ; and it is this rapid increase of 
population wdiieli cannot fail to arouse most 
anxious consideration. There are difficulties ahead. 
The i.sland of Barbadoes, for instance, is the most 
densely populated part of the earth. With an 
area of 106,000 acre.s, it has a population of over 
182,000— that is to say, an average of no less than 
1104 people to each of its 166 square miles of 
territory. 

It will need all the acumen and resource of the 
English people to grapjde with the present eco- 
nomic conditioii-s due largely to the unsatisfactory 
state of the sugar industry. It may he that Great 
Britain will ere long bestow an added blessing upon 
what has been .so rightly described as ‘ no mean 
adjunct of the empire.’ 


JOHN BUENET OF BARNS. 

By JoHK Buchan. 

CHArTER XXL-— HOW MICHAEL VEITCH MET HIS END. 



^HEN you had gone off,’ bega;n 
Nicol, ‘I just waited till I heard 
your f oosteps gang oot ■ o ■ ; the 
yaird. Syne I gaed doonstairs 
to tlie landlord, whae is a decent, 
comfortable kind o’ man, wi’ no’ 
muckle ill aboot him. I telled him that my 
inaister was terrible unwed, and on no accoont 
maun be disturbit, but that he maun hue the 
room to liimser for the nicht. The man was 
verra vexed to hear aboot ye. “Sae young a 
chid,” says lie, ‘‘it’s awfu’.” Bo I got my will, 
and I kenned I wad be troubled by nae folk 
cornin’ and speirin’ aboot the place. There was 
nae reason why I sliouldna gang awa’ and leave 


the la win’, but I had a kind o’ irkin’ to get 
anither glisk o’ the sodgers, so I o’en gaed into 
the room aside them. 

‘They were noo mair uproarious than afore. 
Hane were drunk — for, faith, the captain tvasna ■ 
the man to let his men dae that — but a’ were 
geyan wild and carin’ little aboot their language. 
The captain dts at the heid o’ the table sippin’ 
his toddy wi’ that dour, stieve face o’ his that ^ 
naething could move, and that ye think wad be 
ashamed to sae muckle as laiich. But Maister - 
Veitch wasna like him. He was sihgin* and 
roarin’ wi’ the loudest, and takin’ great waiichfe . 
frae the bowl far mair than was guid for him. V 

‘ By-aiubby he gets up on his feet. 
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‘“A licalfeh to the captain/’ he says. “Bniilc, 
-.1 lade, to the welfare o’ that most valiant soldier 

and gentleman, Captain Gilbert Barnet, Ye a* 
ken the errand ye’re come on — to lay hands on 
' ; a rebel and take him to his proper place— and I 

drink to your guid success in the matter.” And 
lie lifts np his glass and spills some o’ it ower 
■the-,- table.'. ’ ■ 

; I - ‘At this there was a gi^mt uproar, and they 

;;‘j ' ' sC rose w? their glasses and cried on the captain.; 

He sat a’ the while wi’ a sort o’ scorufii’ smile 
■q OU' his face, as , if he were half -pleased, but 

■'1- thoclit little o’ the folk that pleased him. 

“‘I thank you,” he says at last. ‘‘ I thank you 
‘*1 all, my men, for your goodwill. We have done 

well together in the past, and we’ll do better in 
4 time to come. I will prove to the rebel folk o’ 

■I Ibis land that Gilbert Burnet will make them 

' obey,” 

I “‘Faith, Gilbert” says Master Veitch, “hae ye 

i ] no’ the grace to speak o’ your verra giud 

’ friend? I think ye’re beholden to me for a 

; I hautk o’ your success.” 

’ i, ‘ Tile captain looks at him wi’ a glint o’ guid 
i i i humour. “No more, Michael,” says he, “ than 

h|. the cook owes to the scullion. You do my 

■ - dirty work.” 

■ ^ ‘ “ Dirty work, quotha,” cried [Master Veitch, 

who was hot and liustex'ed with wine. “I 
I; woulcina take that from any other than your.ser, 

Gilbert, and maybe no’ from you.” 

’ ) “‘Take it or not, just as you please,” said the 

..:'l captain scornfully. “It’s no concern o’ mine.” 

; ' ‘This angered the other and he spoke np tiei'cely. 

' “‘I am of as guid blood as yourself, Gilbert 

Burnet. Is a Tweeddale. gentleman no’ as guid as 
I a bit Westland lairdie?” 

,.J ‘“Faith, that is too niucli,” says tlie captain, 

r! I ’ll make you answer for this yet.” 

So he vsat with lowered brows, while J^faister 
i, i| Veitch to a’ appearance had forgotten the w’oids 

i i| he had spoken. 

■''i ‘In a little the captain dismis.ses the men 

to their sleeping -quarters, and the pair w^ere 
'[’.j . left alone save for inysel’, wliae, being in the 
i ;P . dark shadows near the door, escaped the sicht o’ 
a’. .The two gentlemen sat at the board eyeing 
1 1 . , , each other with little love* By-and-by Gilbert 

jf;|’ , speaks, 

" “‘Ye called me a bit Westland lairdie no’ long 

1 ;- syne, Master Yeitcb, if ye’ll be remembering.” 

‘ ‘ The other looks up. “ And what if I did ? ” 

says he. “Is’t no’ the fact?” 

■ ' “‘That it’s no’ the fact I have a good mind to 

V * 14' you see” says the captain. 

^ ‘Michael looks at him askance. “This is a gey 
"'queer, way to treat your friends. I’ve done a’ in 

pliskies. I’ve 

Whf-fu tolied clean against the laird o’ Bams, who 

) leaver did me ony ill, a’ fur the sake o’ you. 
^lorhyo Qm% I’ve done what I could to 
Mtm wf my sister, who is none so 


wi’ my sister,^ who is none so 


well inclined to you. And this is a’ the thanks 
I get for it, Gilbert?” 

‘I .saw by the dour face o’ the captain that lie 
was mortal thrawn. 

‘ “ And a’ the thanks ye are likel}^ to get,” say.s 
he. “ Is’t no’ enough that a man o’ my birth and 
fame should be willing to mate wi’ one o’ your 
paltry house, a s4 o’ thieves and reivers wi’ no 
claim to honour save the exaltation o’ the 
gallows-rope 1 Gad, I think it’s a mighty favour 
that I should be so keen to take the lass from 
among you” 

“‘By Heaven, that is too much to swallow,” said 
Maister Michael, as some sparks o’ proper feeling 
rose in him at last ; and he struggled to ln.s feet. 

‘The captain also ro.se and looked at him dis- 
dainfully. 

‘ “ What would you do ? ” said he. 

‘“This,” said the other, clean carried wi’ auger, 
and he struck him a ringing lick on tlie face. 

‘Gilbert went back a step, and (for his honour 
I .say it) kept his wrath down. 

‘ “ That’s a pity,” says he ; “ that was a bad action 
o’ yours, Michael, as ye’ll soon ken. I’ll trouble 
you to draw.” 

‘I liae felt vexed for inoiiy folk in my life, 
but never for yin sae mnckle as f)nir Maister 
Veitch. He reddened and stumbled, and plucked 
li is sword from its sheath. He was dazed wi’ 
wdiie and drowsiness, hut his enemy made nocht 
o’ that. 

‘They cro.ssed swords, and I watched them fall 
to. I wa.s terrible feared, for I saw fine that the 
yin was as angry as a bull, the ither as helple.ss 
as a sheep* It was against a’ decency to let sic a 
thing gang on, so I ran forrit and cried on them 
to stop. “D’ye no’ see the man’s fair helpless,” 
i cried out, but he never seemed to hear me, 
but went at it as hard as ever. 

‘aU drst baith fought nane sae bad, for baith 
were braw swordsmen, and even in sic a plight 
Michaers skill didna desert him. Gilbert, too, 
was quieter than was to be expectit But of a 
.sudden a wild fury seized him. “I’ll teacli ye to 
speak ill o’ me and my house,” he cries in a 
voice like thunder, and came on like a storm o’ 
hail 

‘Michael fell hack and did his best to defend 
himsel’. But the puir lad was sae dazed and 
foundered that frae the fiivst he Iiad nae chance. 
His blade wabbled at every gaird, and he never 
risked a cut* It was just like a laddie gettin’ 
his paiks frae a maister, and keepin’ off the clouts 
wi’ yae airm. . 

‘And then lie let his sword drop, whether wi’ 
weariness or ho’ I canna tell, and stood glow^erin’ 
afore him. The captain never stopped. I dinna 
think he ettled it, for when he began I think he 
didna mean mair than to punish him for his 
word.s. But now he lunged clean and true. Nae 
sword kept it aff, nae coat o’ jnail wardit it, 

. but deep into Michael’s breast it sank. Wf yae 
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groan lie fell back, and tlie breath gaed frae Ins 
body- 

‘ I could hardly contain uiyseP wi’ rage and sorrcuv. 
At first I was for rinnin’ forrit and throttliid the 
captain, but I got a glimpse o’ his face, and that 
keepifc me. It was dark as a tliimder-crud, and 
regret and uiiqiienched anger lookit oofc o’ his een. 

‘ “ This is a black business,” he says to liiinser. 
*‘Gud knows I never meant to kill the fool.” 
And he began to walk up and down wi’ his heid 
on his breast, 

M felt tliat I had seen eneuch. My whole heart 
was sick wi’ the pit}^ o’ the thing, and forby it 
was time for me to be going if I was ever to 
win to Tweedside. So I slips frae the house, 
which was still quiet, for naebody kenned o’ the 
deed, and. far away somewhere I heard tlie lilt o’ 
fi soldier’s song. I sped doun the Harbour Walk, 
aud syne into Enibro’, as tboiigh the deil were 
idiiut me. When I won to Auchendinny it was 
aboot three in the morning, and I made a’ the haste 
I could. I think I maun ha’e run a’ the road frae 
there to Leadhimi. Then I took ower the Cloich 
bills and doun by Harehope and the Meldons. I 


crossed Lyne abime the brig and came doun Stobo 
Burn, and here I am. 1 never met a soul for 
good or ill, so the land ’s quieter thereaways than 
folk make it oot. But doun by the Eddleston 
Water there’s a geyan nest o’ sodgers, so jeVe 
nae time to lose, laird, if ye wad win to the hills.’ 

When I turned to Marjory at the close of this 
tale she was weeping silently, yet there was little 
bitterness in her tears. Her brother had, after 
all, made a better end than one could have guessed 
from his life. Indeed, I had small cau.se to feel 
kindne.?s to him, for lie had betrayed hi.s trust, 
and had been tlie author of all tlie ills wdiich 
had come upon my mistress. But for her sake I 
was sad. 

^Marjory,’ I said, ‘I have many scores to. settle 
with my cousin, for all his life he has done me 
ill, and the time will come when I shall pay 
them. I will add this to the others. Be assured, 
dear, that your brother shall not be unavenged.’ ; 

And Marjory dried her tears, and from that 
hour spake never a word of Michael. But I knew, 
well that deep in lier heart remained an abiding 
sorrow which chastened the gaiety of her .spirits. 


COMMERCIAL E33TJCATION ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

By Principal (lUANT OoiLVlE, Heriot-Watt College, EdinlmrgU, 



|E liear nnicli. of the excellence of the 
commercial education provided in 
other eoiiii tries, and of the pressing 
need of our adopting some, at least, 
of the foreign methods. We have 
certainly mueli to learn from Ger- 
many, France, and Au.sl.ria in this matter ; and it 
may be profitable to consider shortly the conditions 
and arrangements that obtain in these countries. 

It is a common remark that on the Continent 
every relation of life i.s dominated by the 
military sy.stem. In few relations, however, is 
thi.s dominance more complete in character and 
more lasting in its eiTects than in that of higher 
education ; indeed, it is not too much to say that 
many institutions for advanced scientific, technical, 
and commercial education on the Continent owe 
tlieir success in no small measure to the laws 
relating to military .service. The military train- 
ing to which all young men are subject is begun 
by two or three years spent with the colours. 
But such young men as pass certain examinations, 
on leaving higher schools of a specified grade, may 
be enrolled as one-year volunteers, and are posted 
to the reserve on completing one year of continu- 
ous service. The period of study required for the 
final qualifying examinations in cmpmcrcial high 
schools or colleges may be taken as from fifteen 
to eighteen. These three years of study, how- 
, ever, practically take the place of one or two 
years’ service in the army, and they lead to other 


military advantages and social distinctions to 
which in Britain we have no parallel. It is not, 
then, to be wondered at that all who can in any 
way afford it continue their education to the 
required stage. 

In this way an artificial stimulu.s has been 
given to higher commercial education abroad. But 
the advantages which, this education, in these 
times of keen struggle for place and position, 
gives to the individual as well as to the com- 
merce of the country are now so well understood 
and appreciated that no outside influence would 
be necessary to maintain the attendance at the 
higher commercial schools and colleges. On the 
Continent, as in Britain, the great voliiiue of 
business is at the present day transacted in offices 
too large to afford a thorough general training to 
an apprentice. It has thus become necessary to 
supplement, In one way or another, the training 
afforded by practice in a mercantile office. In 
the Continental high schools the course of instmct- 
tion for boy.s, to the age of fourteen or fifteen^ 
is very much the same whether they are destined 
for commerce, manufactures, or pirofessions. After 
that age, however, the pupil pursues a course 
which, while liberal and educative, makes use of 
thoBC. subjects of instruction winch are most likely to 
enable him to learn his business easily and rapidly. 
The school aims, not at making the lad a merchant, 
but at so training him that he will enter upon 
his career with good prospect of success in it. ; 
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One of tluv oldest scliools for liigluir commercial 
instruction is tlie Public Oommercial Institute at 
Leipzig. Eacli section of its tv- ork is well deyeloped, 
and it may well be taken as typical of the com- 
mercial schools on the Continent The institute 
is tinder the control of the Leipzig Chamher of 
Commerce, and tlie cost of carrying it on is 
almost wholly met by fees for tuition. The 
higher department of the institute ahords a three 
years’ course of thudy-six liotirs’ work per week. 
Pupils must pass an entfance examination in 
German, French, geography, history, and arith- 
metic. Throughout their course in the iiistitute 
they continue to study these subjects, togetber 
with English, mathematics, and science. The 

practical subjects— commercial science, law, office 
work, bookkeeping, and correspondence — lind 
place in the time-tables for the second and third 
years. The purely commercial subjects, however, 
do not have the prominence in the German scliools 
which they have in those of France and Austria— 
a difference due rather to the conditions of the one- 
' year military service certificate than to the views 
of the directors of German schools. In this, 
which we may regard as the central department of 
the Leipzig Institute, there are from one linndrecl 
and fifty to two hundred pupils. The fees for the 
full courses are from tivelve pounds to eighteen 
- pounds per session. 

About one hundred other pupils attend for a 
session what is called the professional course. 
This course of work is provided for those who 
have previously obtained the certificate, securing 
for them the privileges of the one-year military 
service law, hut whose studies liad been on other 
than commercial lines. The curriculum for such 
■students includes English, French, Spanish, com- 
mercial legislation, economies, bookkeeping, corro- 
spondence, and the study of products. For students 
of this, class who are engaged in otlicevS during the 
day there is provided a modified one year’s course, 
which requires their attendance only ten hours a 
week (seven to nine in the morning). 

An important section of the ivork of the 
Leipzig Institute, and one which represents a 
development by no means conimon on the 
Continent, is the apprentice department. To the 
classes of this department any apprentice in a 
Leipzig commercial house may be admitted, but 
■ only on the request of the head of the him with 
'■ which he is apprenticed. The apprentice course 
, extends over three .j'ears. The hours of instruc- 
tion are: for one division of pupils, from seven to 
, in the monring, on five days a week ; and 
f Another, from two to four in the afternooiu 

!. for this course is four pounds i^er session. 


and twenty-one years of age. Here, as in 
Leipzig, there is a one yeai‘’s course for older 
students who have previously received a liberal 
general education, and who wish to obtain in the 
shortest possible, time such an amount of special 
commercial knowledge as wilL prejwe them for a 
position in a business house. 

In France there are eleven institutions officially 
I’ecognised as higher schools of commerce. These 
are managed by the local Chambers of Commerce, 
and each school provides a course specially 
adapted to the requirements of the di.strict from 
which it draws its pupils. In essential features, 
however, the programmes of all arc alike, and 
a uniform diploma i.s given to tlio.se students 
who pass successfully through the course. The 
examiners for this diploma are nominated by 
the State, and the diploma caTne.s with it the 
privilege of the reduction of military service 
from three years to one. These higher schools of 
commerce in France date their importance from 
1889, when the huv was passed which gives official 
recognition and regulation to their programmes 
and diplomas. 

The counse of study for the diploma extends 
over two yeans, and pupils are not admitted 
under sixteen years of age j the age.s of mo.st of 
those in the schools are from seventeen to twenty. 
It is usual, liowever, for the schools to carry on 
a preparatory course of one year’s study ; this 
affords an opportunity for. intending pupils to 
bring themselves w’ell into line with the pro- 
gramme for the diploma-course in the higher 
school. It may be taken that the French boy of 
sixteen or seventeen enters upon bis two years’' 
coui'se of commercial studies ndth much the samo' 
preparation that the English boy has when he 
leaves school for an office. Let us see, then, 
how this extension of school-time is utilised. In 
what may he called the commercial bureau of 
the school the pupils spend ten or eleven hours- 
a week ; here they are instructed in the principles 
of bookkeeping and accounting, office practice,, 
commercial correspondence, money, weights, and 
measrires of different countries, exchange calcula- 
tion.s, and hanking. Two hours a week are devoted 
to handwriting and shorthand. 

While these studies may be said to provide 
in the main a special training for business, the 
other subjects are no less valuable for the oppor- 
tunity they afford fur liberal culture than they, 
are as a preparation for the many possible rela- 
tions into whicli business brings the nierchant 
They include industrial and commercial geography 
(three houns a week), history of commerce (one 
liQur), commercial law and economic science 
(three hours), and modern languages (eight hours). 
Much attention is devoted to tlie study of modern 
languages. English, which is compulsory, has four 
hours a weelc given to it; other four hours are 
devoted to a second language, which , may be 
German or Spanish or Italian, or Arabic.' In 
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addition to these subjects, uducli are connnoii to 
all tlie schools, two or three hours a week are 
vSpent ill each, on the study of matters of special 
importance in the district from wdiicli the school 
draWvS its pupils. 

The general result is that on the Continent 
those young men of the middle classes who are 
destined for husiness enter the merchant’s office at 
about twenty years of age ; they are then familiar 
with commercial history and geography, the money, 
weights, and measures used in different countries, 
and with bookkeeping ; are able to read, and it 
may be to speak, one or more foreign languages *, 
and they have at least an elementary knowledge 
of the machinery of business, economic science, 
and commercial law. 

^Yhat now of commercial training in Britain ? 
It is no doubt true that in our offices we afford 
unrivalled opportunities for much that is essen- 
tial in the education of the man of business. If, 
however, these opportunities are not to be throwui 
aw’ay, it is necessary that the clerks to whom 
they are offered should have such a preliminary 
training as will enable them to enter into their 
duties wuth full intelligence. The majority of 
British clerks commence their apprenticeship at 
fifteen or sixteen. Their school course should 
then be one which will enable them to reach 
a definite standard at this age. Tlie subjects 
of instruction should be chosen with a single eye 
to the preparation for subsequent work in com- 
merce. This does not imply that the school is to 
aim at being a model office. Ear from it. L(»ok 
at the course suggested by the London Chamber 
of Commerce, 'which, has been trying for the last- 
ten years to give a lead in this matter. The 
junior commercial certificate of the Chamber is 
awarded after an examination in the following 
subjects : English, arithmetic, a modern foreign 
language, elementary drawing, elcmentaiy science, 
and two other subjects selected from a list classed 
as mercantile, linguistic, mathematical, and scien- 
tific. This examinatioii is within the reach of 
well-trained pupils at thirteen or fourteen years 
of age. No less than three hundred firms in the 
city of London have stated that they will give a 
preference in their ajqiointments to applicants 
holding the certificates which the London Chamber 
of Commerce issues to those 'who pass in this junior 
examination. Surely this is a sufficient indication 
of the value of a sound preliminary education 
to a lad who has chosen a business career. 

The London Chamber holds also an examination 
for ‘senior commercial certificates.’ The subjects 
of this examination are : English, two modern 
foreign languages, mathematics, commercial geog- 
raphy and history, edemonts of political economy, 
and two of a long list of optional subjects. Such 
are the subjects which men of business recommend 
; for the later years of a boy’s school life and for 
higher work in evening classes during a clerk’s 
apprenticeship. 


It must be confessed that the suggestions 
and iiulucemcnts offered by the London Chamber 
of Commerce Iiave not yet brought forward a 
large number of candidates for tlieir certificates. 
It may he, nevertlieless, that they have had a con- 
vsiderahle influence in guiding teachers and parents 
in the education of boys who are to go to business. 

In Scotland the establishment of ‘leaving 
certificates’ given by the Education Department 
to boys who pass suitable examinations on 
leaving secondary schools has done much to 
cultivate a systematic course of study in these 
schools. Indeed, by a very slight modification 
of some of these examinations, and by the 
establishment of a commercial group-certiticate, 
Scotland would be in possession of an excellent 
preliminary commercial examination. Such a cer- 
tificate would be in definite relation to a course 
of instruction in secondary schools which even 
now leaves but little to be desired. T^’ith such 
a lead, England, too, might look for the early 
establishment of an efficient general scheme for 
the commercial sections of its secondary schools. 

While 'we in Britain have been slow to realise 
what the schoolmaster can do for the merchant 
ill the preliminary stage of commercial education, 
we have been by no means behind in regard to 
the second and equally inq^ortant part of the 
work. The condition.^ of life here make, it 
essential that instruction in commercial subjects 
should be provided in evening classe.g for clerks 
during their apprenticeship. Accordingly, we find 
in almost every large town good provision 
of classes for this purpose. The subjects specifie<l 
in the senior scheme of the London Chamber of 
Commerce are well represented in the pi*ogrammes 
of the great evening .schools and colleges-— foreign 
languages, commercial geography and history, 
machinery of business, commercial and industrial 
la'w, mathematics, and science, all draw many 
evening students in our great commercial centres; 
Indeed, it is now quite possible for a clerk wlio 
has had a good school training to make such ad- 
vance in his education during bis apprenticeship 
as to bring him at twenty or twenty-one years 
of age practically abreast of his Continental 
brother— or shall we say rival? Opinion in the 
offices is, however, slow to realise the great value 
of a thorough knowledge of modern languages 
and of those aspects of commerce for which definite 
instruction outside the office is reqiuretl Yet 
one has only to look at the groups of subjects 
that aj>pear in the course.^ of study of all the 
Continental schools of commerce to see 'what 
studies are found to pay in the long-run. Per- 
haps before long we may find commercial instinct 
lead our young clerks to secure for themselves 
all those advantage.s of education to which their 
fellows abroad may almost he said to have been 
driven by the effects of the military regime under, 
whicli they live, and by the cominerdal aspii'aliom 
of those in power. - - . 
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One of t]}e oldest >scliools for liigliev commercial 
instructiovi is tlie Public Commercial Institute at 
Leipzig. Each secti(jii of its Avnrk is well clcA-^elopecl, 
and it may well be taken as typical of the com- 
mercial scliools on tlie Continent. The institute 
is under tlie control of the Leipzig Cbainber of 
Commerce, and tlie cost of carrying it on is 
almost wiiolly met by fees fur taiition. The 
In'gber department of the institute tuffords a tbvee 
years’ course of tliirty-six hours’ work per week. 
Pupils must pass an entrance examination in 
German, Frcncli, geography, history, and arith- 
metic, Throughout their course in the institute 
they continue to study these subjects, together 
with English, mathematics, and science. The 

practical suhjeets—commercial science, law, office 
work, bookkeeping, and coiTespondence — find 
place in the time-tables for the second and third 
year's. The pirrely commercial subjects, liowever, 
do not have the prominence in the German schools 
which they have in those of France and Austria — ■ 
a dilTerenco due rather to the conditions of tlie oiie- 
yeai* military service certificate than to the views | 
of the directors of German schools. In this, ' 
■ . wdrich we may regard as the central department of 
the Leipzig Institute, there are from one hundred 
and fifty to two liundred pupils. The fees for the 
full courses are from twelve pounds to eighteen 
• pounds per session. 

About one hundred other pupils attend for a 
■ session what is called the professional course. 
This course of work is provided fur those who 
have previously obtained the certificate, securing 
for them the privileges of the one-year military 
service law, but whose studies had been on other 
than commercial lines. The curriculum for such 
students includes English, French, Spanish, com- 
mercial legislation, economics, bookkeeping, corre- 
spondence, and the study of products. For students 
of this class who are engaged in offices during the 
day there is provided a modified one year’s course, 
which requires their attendance only ten hours a 
week (seven to nine in the morning). 

An important section of the ■^vork of the 
■Leipzig Institute, and one which represents a 
development by no means common on the 
. Continent, is the apprentice department. To the 
classes of this department any apprentice in a 
Leipzig commercial house may be admitted, but 
only on the request of the head of the linn with 
which he is apprenticed. The apprentice course 
extends over three years. The hours of instrue- 
'/ tbn are : lor one division of pupils, from seven to 
’ hihe in the morning, on five clays a week; and 
• another, from Uyo to four in the afternoon. 

' .The fee for this course is four pounds per session, 
;{\ .Indhe commercial academy of Prague, wjiich 
* n^ay be'' taken as typical Austrian commerciral 
' " ,sclip6l, there. are over four hundred students, and 
tese are sbmewhat older than those in the 
‘ I'natifcute."' Most, of the pupils in the 


and twonty-one years of age. Hero, as in 
Leipzig, there is a one year’s course for older 
students who have previously received a liberal 
general education, and who wish to obtain in the 
shortest possible lime such an auiount of sjiecial 
commercial knowledge as will prepare them for a 
position in a business liouse. 

In France there are eleven institutions officially 
recognised as higher schools of commerce. These 
are managed by the local Chambers of Commerce, 
and each school provides a course specially 
adapted to the requit'ernents of the district from 
wliich it draws its pupils. lu essential features, 
however, the programmes of all are alike, and 
a uniform diploma is given to those students 
who pass successfully through the course. The 
examiners for this diploma are nominated by 
the State, and the diploma carries with it the 
privilege of the reduction of military service* 
from three years to one. These higher schools of 
commerce in France date their importance from 
1889, when the law was passed which gives official 
recognition and regulation to their programmes 
and diplomas. 

The course of study for the diploma extends- 
over two years, and pupils are not admitted 
under sixteen years of age; the ages of most of 
those ill the schools are from seventeen to twenty. 

It is usual, liowever, for the scliools to cany on 
a preparatojy course of one year’s study ; this 
afibrds an oiiportunity for. iiitendiug pupils to- 
bring themselves well into line with the pro- 
gramme for the diploma-course in the higher' 
school. It may be taken tliat the French hoy of 
sixteen or seventeen enters upon his two years’ 
course of commercial studies with much the same 
preparation that the English boy has when he 
leaves school for an office. Let us see, then, 
liow this extension of school-time is utilised. In 
what may he called the commercial bureau of 
the scliool the pupils spend ten or eleven hours- 
a week ; here they are instructed in the principles 
of bookkeeping and accounting, office practice.^ 
commercial correspondence, mone^’, weights, and 
measures of difierent countiies, exchange calcula- 
tions, and banking. Two hours a week are devoted 
to handwriting and shorthand. 

AVhile these ' studies may be said to provide* 
in the main a special training for business, the 
other subjects are no less valuable for the oppor- 
tunity the}^ afford for liberal culture than they 
are as a preparation for the many possible rela- 
tions into which business brings the merchant^ 

; They include iiulustrial and commercial geography 
' (ihi'ee hours a week), history of commerce (one 
I hour), commercial law and economic sdeirce . 
(three hours), and modern languages (eight hours). ’ 
Much attention is devoted to the study of modern 
languages, English, which is compulsory, has four 
hours a wmek given to it; other four hours are ,> 
devoted to a second language, wdiich may be ' ■ 
German or Bpaniwli or Italian or Arabic. , In 
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atldition to tliese subjects, -wliicli are coumnon to 
all tlie scliools, two or three hours a week are 
speut in each on the study of matters of special 
importance in the district from which the school 
draws its pupils. 

The general result is that on the Continent 
those young men of the middle classes who are 
destined for business enter the merchant’s office at 
about twenty years of age ; they are then familiar 
with commercial history and geography, the money, 
weights, and measures used in different countries, 
and with bookkeeping ; are able to read, and it 
may be to speak, one or more foreign languages ; 
and they have at least an elementary knowledge 
of the machinery of business, economic science, 
and commercial law. 

Wluit now of commercial training in Britain'? 
It is no doubt true that in onr offices we afford 
unrivalled O 2 ')portunities for much that is essen- 
tial in the education of the man of business. If, 
however, these opportunities are not to he tlirown 
away, it is necessary that the clerks to whom 
they are offered should have such a jmeliminary 
training as will enable them to enter into tlieir 
duties with full intelligence. The majority of 
British clerks commence tlieir apprenticeship at 
fifteen or sixteen. Tlieir school cour.se should 
then be one wliich will enable them to reach 
a definite standard at this age. The subjects 
of instruction should he chosen with a single eye 
to the preparation for subsequent work in com- 
merce. This does not imply that tlie scliool is to 
aim at being a model office. Far from it. Look 
at the course suggested by the London CIi amber 
of Commerce, wliiclr has been trying for tlie last 
ten years to give a lead in lliis matter. The 
junior commercial certificate of tlie Chamber is 
awarded after an examination in the following 
subjects : English, arithmetic, a modern foreign 
language, elementary drawing, elementary science, 
and two other subjects selected from a list classed 
as mercantile, linguistic, mathematical, and scien- 
tific. This examination is within the reach of 
well- trained pupils at thirteen or fourteen years 
of age. No less than three hundred firms in the 
city of London have stated that they will give a 
preference in their appointments' to applicants 
holding the certificates which the London Chamber 
of Commerce issues to those who pass in this junior 
examination. Surely this is a sufficient indication 
of the value of a sound preliminary educatiuii 
to a lad who has chosen a business career. 

The London Chamber holds also an examination 
for * senior commercial certificates.’ The subjects 
of this examination are : English, two modern 
foreign languages, mathematics, commercial geog- 
raphy and history, elements of political economy, 
and two of a long list of optional subjects. Such 
are the subjects which men of business recommend 
for the later years of a boy’s school life and for 
higher work in evening classes during a clerk’s 
apprenticeshii>. , , . 


It must be confessed that the suggestions 
and inducements oflered hy the Lfmclon Chamber 
of Commerce luive not yet brought forward' a 
large number of candidates for their certificates. 
It may be, nevertbelcss, that they have had a con- 
siderable intluence in guiding teachers and parents 
in tlie education of boys who are to go to business. 

111. Scotland tbe establisliinent of Deaving 
certificates’ given by tbe Education Department 
to boys who pass suitable examinations on 
leaving secondary schools has done much to 
cultivate a systematic course of study in these 
schools. Indeed, by a very slight modification 
of some of these exaini nations, and by tlie 
establisliinent of a commercial groiqo- certificate, 
Scotland would be in possession of an excellent 
preliminary commercial examination. Such a cer- 
tificate would be in definite relation to a coiirae 
of instruction, in secondary schools which even 
now leaves but little to be desired. Witli such 
a lead, England, too, might look for the early 
estahlishnieiit of an efficient general scheme for 
the commercial sections of its secondary schools. 

While we in Eli tain have been slow to realise 
what the schoolmaster can do. for the merchant 
in the preliminary stage of commercial education, 
we have been by no means behind in regard to 
the second and cquallj’' important part of the 
work. The conditions of life here make it 
essential that instruction in commercial subjects 
should be provided in evening cl?isses for clerks 
during their apprenticeship. Accordingly, we find 
now in almost every large town good provision, 
of classes fo]‘ this puipose. The subjects specified 
ill tlie senior scheme of the London Chamber of 
Commerce are well represented in the programmes 
of tbe groat evening schools and colleges — foreign 
languages, commercial geography and histo-iy, 
machinery of business, commercial and industrial 
law, mathematics, and science, all draw many 
evening students in our great commercial centres, ; 
Indeed, it is now quite jiossilde for a clerk who 
has had a good school training to make such ad- 
vance in his education during his apprenticesliip 
as to bring him at twenty or twenty-one years 
of age practically abreast of his Continental 
brotluir — or shall we say rival? Opinion in the 
offices i.s, however, slow to realise the gi^eat value 
of a thorough knowledge of modern languages 
and of those aspects of commerce for which definite 
instriictiou outside the office is required. :Yet 
one has only to look at the group).s of subjects 
that appear in the coiirse.s of study of all tlie 
Continental schools of commerce to see what 
studies are found to pay in the long-run. Per- 
haps before long we may find commercial instinct 
lead our young clerks to secure for themselves 
all those advantages of education to which their 
fellows abroad may almost be said to liave been 
driven by the effects of the military r<5gime under 
which they live, and by the commercial aspirations 
of those in power. ■ / j.' 
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Meanwhile tlie subject is not being allowed to | 
rest The Education Department received notice i 
that au International Conference on Conimercial 
Education would be held at Antwerp in tbe 
middle of April, to give an opportunity for the 
discussion of the curriculum and methods which 
should be adopted in schools of different grades. 
Sir J. F. D. Donelly, of the Science; and Art 
Department, has also announced that special in- 
f|uiry is being made into the nature of the provi- 
sions of commercial education of various grades in 
Paris, Havre, Hamburg, Antwerp, and other cities, 
the results of wbicli will be given in the next 
volume of Sjjecial Rq)Orts on EditcMional 
jects. Sir John Doucdly added: /Seeing that 
more than i>775,000 a year is at the disposal of 
local authoiitio.s in England and Wales with- 
out the exercise of their powers of rating, it 
seems to the Lords of the Gommittee of Council 
on Education that they are in a position to estab- 
lish and organise commercial schools in the places 
bust adapted for them, and with the most suitable 
curricula and it appears to my Lords that the 
time has not yet arrived when they can properly 
^ approach the Treasury with a view of obtaining 
further special grants for commercial education.’ 

The third and highest section of the work of 
commercial education appeals to a limited number, 
but it is of the greatest importance. For those 
who are to Ijc our leaders in commerce in iicli 
can be done by instruction in an educational 
institution. In France, tbe ‘ IScole des Hautes 
Etudes Commercial es’ is an institution of university 
rank, and provides a two years’ special course of 
training for those who are to ]>ecome inerclmuts 
or bankers. A building, erected at a cost of over 
£100,000, for tbe accommodation of three linnclred 


students, is a standing demonstration of the 
estimate which our French neighbours put upon 
the national value of the instruction wliich such 
an institution can afford. 

In Britain wa liave the begirming.s of a seliool 
for higher commercial studies. ‘The London 
School of Economics and Political Science’ is not 
yet three years old, but it is rapidly making its 
influence felt among men engaged in business in 
the metropolis. It is intended not to take the 
place of but to supplement the training of the 
office and the market ; its classes are therefore, as 
a rule, held after office hours-—say between 6 and 
9 r.M. Its curriculum includes a large number 
of definite applications of economic science to 
departments of commerce, banking, insurance, rail- 
w’^ay administration, customs, &c. The school is 
only a beginning, but it is a beginning of miicb 
promise. 

There is one feature in the Continental vsehemes 
which must not be omitted fxmi this notice — 
the official recognition of the importance of 
foreign travel as a part of the education of the 
young merchant. The governments and Chambers 
of Commerce abroad give travelling scholarships 
for the study of foreign commercial conditions. 
These scholarships are awarded by competition, and 
are usually tenable for two or tbree years. The 
young men who hold them are required to reside 
in some selected foreign country, to occupy tliem- 
seive.s with serious studies, with business, and 
with commercial journeys. At certain times-— 
generally at the end of each year — they have to 
submit studies of tlie commerce and industries of 
the region in which they are living. Who can 
say that the national and local money spent on 
these .scholarships is not well invested 1 
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A AlESSEiSTGEE FROM THE DEAD. 

By Alak OsCAB, Author of Kkrs MilUonSy &c. 


p ATTAIN JOHN WHITNEY aat in 


his cabin at the Liverpool SailoiV 
Home with a letter before hlin, 
contents of which filled hi.s 
soul with longing. 

■ ' ’ ' ‘It is the sweetest little girl in 

the world, dear, and I am getting quite strong 
already ; but I do wish yon "^vero here. 

V ' ‘ Yliat means I must go straight out by tlie 
' ihful boat,’ lie said ; ‘ and yet I can’t afford to 
. ' .throw away fifteen pounds on a saloon berth, and 
.steerage 1 I know 1 Watkins will give 

m'e- Oi passage out,’ - 

. ^ TJie next utiorning he was in the forecastle of 
; the Allan liner Armemmij outward bound, his 
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to Halifax, home, love — and fatherhood. In ten 
days he hoped to see his wife and daughter. 

Tlie seamen noticed him directly. 

‘One of them blooming Novys (Nova Scotians) 
been over to sell liis ship ; going back on the 
cheap,’ said Tom. 

‘Yes,’ replied Bill, ‘I guess that’s about his 
size.’ IThich was a good guess of Bill’s. 

Not being a ‘packet rat,’ Whitney kneiv he 
would have to be his own chum during the 
passage acros.s, and was content that it sliould 
be so ; it would give him more time to dream of 
tbe greeting awaiting him at Halifax. Tims he 
rather resented the familiarity of a harmless- 
looking fellow in the port watch, who came up 
to him on deck and. offered him a chew of 
tobacco. The man seemed a foreigner. 
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Whitney took the oilered plug Avith an abrupt 
‘Tljank you, mate,’ and turned short on his heel. 
The other, not a whit offended, shambled off, 
singing low, ‘ Mimi Pinsent est itjie UoncW 

AVhat’s the matter with softy Yaiines”?’ 
asked a man. 

MIe gave me a chew/ said Wliitney. 

^Ah! he’s not a bad sort, though he is daft. 
}3een sailing back and fore in these liere j)ackets 
this two year past ; they do say as he ’s got any 
amount of book-1 ’arning, that same feller.’' 

‘Oil IVsaid Whitney, and passed on. 

Vannes, who was said to be a Freiudi Canadian, 
was persistent in his friendly advances, aud at 
last Whitney made some response. To Ids sur- 
prise, he found Vannes intelligent and educated, 
although a link in his chain of life seemed to 
have snapped and left him drifting, anchorless. 
He was a favourite amongst the seamen on 
account of his simplicity and good nature, and 
also because he had a fund of French songs, 
some of wliich the rough fellows had turned 
into chanty s or hauling choruses, by adding an 
uncouth burden of their oAvn. One in i^articular 
appeared to be a favourite, and in constant use 
when the topsails Avere to be hoisted; 

Joliette, ma Joliette — 

And a hoodali, and a houdah ; 

Qii’elle est belie, ma Joliette— 

Anti a hoodah, hoodali day. 

And so forth. 

Whitney and Vannes were the only two amongst 
the seamen Avho had the least pretence to culture ; 
and the Nova Scotian, softened by tlie sweet 
imaginings of the meeting he so eagerly looked 
forward to, felt himself drawn to this simple 
fellow who, though in a ship’s forecastle, shoAved 
by bis refinement that be was no common sailor. 
What he was, or had been, Whitney could not 
discoA’-er ; he seemed to have no past, or at least 
to have no recollection of it. To Avhat might 
not such a friendship IiaA^e led ? }3ut some wild 
force Avilled that it should be brief — little more 
than *a look and a voice, then darkness again 
and silence.’ 

For the first few days they had strong north- 
east Aviiids, and Avere able to keep tlieir square 
sails set ; running thus before a favouring gale, 
the watch on deck had little to do. Vannes 
attached hinrself closely to John Whitney, and 
seemed to look on him as a sympatlietic friend. 
One evening he came up into the croAv’s-iiest 
during Whitney’s lookout. 

® Wiiat is it, Frenchy ? ’ Whitney asked. ^ You ’ve 
no business up here, you kiioAv,’ 

Avant to spik Avith you, ’Av’ you a Avife, 
John?’ 

^Yes.’ 

‘Me also. I think I once did have Avife, belle 
comme mie anfje^ and — I did dream of her to-night 
, * * Where is she?’ 


‘Hoav should I knoAV, Vannes, my boy?’ 

‘I t’ink it means that I meet lier up—up in cieV 

‘ Nonsense I You aren’t going to die/ 

‘You think no?’ 

‘Of course not’ 

^Mon umf,’ said Vannes seriously, ‘sometimes 
he Avlio shall die knows better. I do not fear the 
Bon Dieu — He is one friend of me ; and if I 
haA'e a wife, Avhy should I not go to see her? 
Do you go to meet your Avife ?’ 

‘Yes, Frenchy.’ 

‘ In del ? ’ 

‘Good lieaA^ens! No, Vannes. You make me 
shiver with such fpiestious. She is in Halifax ; 
and my little girl too.’ He spoke Avith all the 
father in his voice. 

‘Ah! Then soon you Avill see her. I; also 
soon shall see my Avife.’ V 

A few hours aftei’Avards the wind shifted sud- 
denly to the nortli-wcst, and all Ininds AA^ere 
turned up hurriedly to shorten sail. The port 
watch sprang aloft to furl the fore topsail. 

Already the night was wild. In the North 
Atlantic a storm wastes no time ; a feAv hours 
and a Avinter gale becomes a hurricane, giving 
scant time to get sails furled and skip snug. 
Already the Armenian Avas plunging Avildly into 
the rising sea, and burling the spray across her 
forecastle in heavy showers. The sln’iJ rolled and 
Avallowed along, driven by the great panting 
heart low down in her iron body. Up there on 
the yards it was no cliild’s-play to get hold of 
the great slattering topsails iii the thick dark- 
ness. Men liOAvled directions to one anotheiv 
Avarking madly the Avliile on the swaying foot- 
ropes, their bodies bent over the yard, their arms 
clutching at the wildly bellying sails. 

Vamies and Whitiie}'’ were out on the lee yard- 
arm ; they could not see each oilier in the black 
night ; coiiA^ersation was impossible in the teeth 
of the roaring wind. 

At last the sail was secured and the gaskets 
passed. 

‘Come on, Frenchy!’ roared Whitney. ‘luff’s 
lay down out of this.’ There AA\as no ausAA^er. 

‘ Vannes,’ he cried, ‘ come on ! ’ 

‘Frenchy ain’t here,’ yelled an answering voice. 
me--Bill Yawl I’ 

‘ I thought it was the Frenchman/ unsAA^ered 
Wliitney as he descended, Avith the rest of the 
watch, to the deck. 

In such a night a man is not missed. But 
day came, and Vannes was gone, 

‘I kneAV he was alongside of me last night, 
on that topsail-yard,’ said Whitney. ‘He miust 
have fallen from aloft Boor chap ! I wonder if 
he did receive Avarning of death? I’ve heard of 
siich things/ he tlioiight ‘I wonder if I shall 
knoAV beforehand when my time comes to die t . 
If my dear Margaret 'wm dead would her spirit 
come and tell me ? — HG<avens I what am I thinking 
about?’ and he roughly shook his tremors b&iih 
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liiin. But poor Vaniuis’s sudden death had laid a 
hold on his spirit, and he could not altogether 
throw aside his gloom. 

Five nights later John Whitney again sat alone, 
a broken man. He had reached Halifax to find 
the young mother and her baby beneath the snow- 
covered earth. At first lie had blindly cursed in 
his utter despair ; now, at last, he was slowly 
waking to manhood again, and trying to look 
forward to the long, solitary years which he must 
dree alone. His intense, passionate longing for 
the dead woman had led Iiiin to wild extrava- 
gances ; in the secrecy of his room he had called 
upon her, in mad whispers, to come back to him 
from her grave — only for one moment, for one 
word ; but there was no answering voice, no dim 
spirit-sbape, 

Tiie other occupants of the house had long since 
retired, the mistress with a caution to him about 
the gas. ■ For lie had taken refuge in a boarding- 
Amuse, utterly unable to face the solitude of his 
own place. The hours struck one after another, 
aucl still foimd him sitting there. Twelve-one 
—two — three 

‘ Oh Margaret 1 if I could only speak one word 
to you, dear ; one word to know that you are 
:stiil alive — somewhere ; one word to tell me that 
I shall meet you again. Why ! I could go through 
the rest of it alone then. My darling girl 1 I 've 
heard of people coming back like that. Can you 
not come '2 Perhaps you can see me sitting here 
.alone. Come, dear! Come! Only for one^ — ^ — 

He suddenly stop[)cd his wild prayer. The door of 
his room had opened noiselessly ; a dim light shone 
ill. Another moment and he had risen, stagger- 
ing to his feet. Had his cries been answered? 
in the doorway stood a beautiful young woman, 
.clothed in white, who carried in her hand a 
. curiously -sliaped lamp which gave forth a peculiar 
ibluish light 

* Margaret 1 ’ lie whispered wildly, ‘ is it indeed 
yoiil’ But the vision made no sign, ‘Margaret, 
my love 1 Are you so changed 1 Does heaven, 
then, alter oue’vS face? Oh, my dear, speak to 
.me V and he held out imploring hands from wdiere 
he stood afraid to move 13ut the ann’iiufinn 


Captain Whitney ; it was now three in the after- 
noon, and though Amanda had more than once 
knocked at the door of his bedroom, there had 
been no answer. 

‘Poor fellow P said Mrs Herault, M hope the 
loss of his wife has not deranged him.’ She was 
beginning to fear that Whitney had taken his life, 
and was imagining the possibility of her other 
boarders taking lliglit, ‘He must be waked,’ >she 
said decisively, and went up herself to his room. 
Perluxps her suriimons was more forcible than 
Amanda’s ; perhaps he liad slept his sleep. She 
tvas answered, and a burden of fearful possibility 
was lifted from her mind. She waited for him as 
he came dowirstair.?, and carried him off to her 
private sitting-room, 

‘See now, my fiuend/ she said, ‘you wdll stay 
and drink tea. What is it, then ? Come ; be a 
man. She will not like to look down and see 
you thus.' 

‘She /^as seen me, Mrs Herault,’ he answered, 
in such a voice that she again took fright. 

‘ Gome, Captain Whitney, have a little sense.’ 

‘ It is true,’ he said solemnly. 

She saw he was all shaken, and that he had, 
something to tell her. She kept silence, and 
Whitney told of his night’s experience. 

‘And she did nut speak?’ asked Mrs Herault 
when he had ended. Such a vision seemed quite 
possible and likel^^ to her, fur she was a ‘spiritu- 
alist,’ as ao many of her country women are, 

‘Not a word,’ answered Whitney. 

‘And you could see her face plainly ? 

‘Well— -yes. I thought I could. But yet she 
was changed. Her hair was gold ; it used to be 
black, as you know. And she was not so tali as 
Margaret— but perhaps that was the white robe.’ 

Mrs Herault started. All at once her spiritual- 
istic romance faded to nothing. 

‘What is it?’ he said, for he noticed her change 
of countenance. 

‘Shall 1 tell him?’ she asked herself. His 
staring eyes and tremulous repeated question 
decided her, 

‘ Livsten, vim amz I It was not your Margaret’ 

‘Ah, yes, it was. I shall never forget her 
glorified face. And she had the white robe that 

‘ Stop, my dear friend, I beseech you ! Be 
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‘Dead ! Giell You say Boh AFon Dieu!^ 

The voice approached; 

‘ Sa perniquQ 
Jusqii’a la iHupie, 

Ses soiiliers ioiit ronds, 

Eh bien, daiisez, Biron 1 ’ 

Mrs Herault sprang to her feet. 

‘Listen, my friend,’ said she, putting her hand 
on Whitney’s shoulder, ‘ Be prepared. Be strong.’ 

The door opened. His vision of tlie past niglit 
appeared ! He sat staring, gasping. lie would 
have spoken, but words refused to come. 

‘Ah, ma tanie,^ cried the vision; then, seeing 
Whitney, paused and said, ‘ Oh ! I thouglit you 
were alone/ and was about to retire. 

‘Stop, Dorine/ said Mrs Herault; ‘you have 
already made the acquaintance of monsieur.’ 

The young woman looked at him curiously, a 
blush surging up in her cheeks till all was rosy. 

‘No/ she said; ‘I have not his acquaintance;’ 
then she turned and iled. MTiitney started to his 
feet and would have followed her. 

‘Stay,’ said Mrs Herault. ‘Sit down. You are 
now satisfied that she is not your wife.’ 

‘Yes/ answered Whitney. ‘xVud yet’ 

The midnight encounter with this beautiful 
vision, at a time when all his soul longed for his 
dead wife, had filled him with a special interest 
in this lovely woman, whoever she might be. 

‘ Who is she, then ? ’ he asked. 

‘The wife of your friend Yaiines.’ 

‘The wife of Yaunesl’Iie repeated in wonder. 
‘J3ut — Mrs Herault, lie was out of his mind; he 
thought his wife was dead. He had a prevision 
that he was going to meet her in heaven.’ 

‘Poor fellow !’ said Mrs Herault, ‘Listen while 
I tell you their story, lie was a man in good 
position, a civil engineer, but very fond of tlu3 
sea, Duriue is my dead brother’s daughter ; he 
was a sea captain. Yannes was with him on a 
vo^mge to Cape Breton when they first met. 
They became very fond of one another, and he 
asked for her hand. But she was only a young 
girl. However, he would not be denied. On 
their wedding-day — it is now three years ago— he 
met with an accident, and had to be taken to the 
hospital. There was an operation. The doctors 
said his brain might be aftected, but there were 


no signs of it, and he was getting rapidly well, 
wlien, one day, he disajipeared, and we have never 
seen him since, Tlio shock made Dorine very ill, 
and when at last she recovered we found that she 
was liable to attacks of sleep-walking. Sometimes 
after these attack.^ she confessed to me that Yannes 
had spoken to her iii dreaiiif?, and she has had 
the belief that some day slie would actually 
meet him in one of these sleeps, for she never 
believed that he was dead. She has said nothing 
to me about her attack of hist night, but it is no 
wonder that she blushes and runs away.’ 

‘I should like to tell lier about her Iiusband/ 
said Yniitney. 

‘Bhe will scarcely face you just yet/ answered 
Mrs Herault. 

Tliis proved to be true; Dorine did not again 
appear that day. 

Dwelling on the lovely midnight vision and 
the romantic circumstances of the case, Whitney’s 
thoughts were drawn from his dear dead ones to 
this new excitement It was two days ere Dorine 
Yannes could be persuaded to face him ; then, at 
last, they met Both felt tliat, already, they were 
on more than urdinarj^ terms of intimacy ; mutual 
interests attracted them. He observed her with 
some curiosity, trying to imagine a likeness to his 
dead Margaret. And lliough the golden-brown huir 
and deep-gray eyes were not hers, still his imagi- 
nation, willing to see resemblance, found it. He 
told her of the death of Yannes, which brought 
her tears ; he also told her of his owni bereavement. 

Here, then, they were, both bereft of their dear 
ones. A common grief drew them to each other. 
To \Yliitney this was a mercy. To her, who had 
never in truth been a wife, and who had outlived 
the shock attendant on her loss, it seemed an 02 )por- 
iunity for pitying consolation. 

And so it hiqjpenod that, when, presently, 
Whitney had again to go to sea, they were more 
than friends, thougli no word other thaxr of friend- 
ship had been spoken between them. 

He was away six months. Then once again 
they sat face to face. His eyes asked the question 
he would put. Hers dropped at the challenge, 

‘How can I take her place?’ she said. 

‘You look it that night when you came to me 
at my call,’ he answered, * Blie could not come* 
She sent youJ 


LIGHT RAILWAYS FOR INDIA. 



of light 
money in 


|N view of the enonnous sums the 
government has to pay for trans- 
port of troops and stores on Indian 
frontier expeditious, and tlie awful 
mortality of baggage animals, it 
seems certain that the laying down 
railways in these regions would save 
the long-run. In the Indian Empire 


itself during peace-time light railways have over 
and over again proved of the greatest benefit to 
trade and commerce, and it is surprising that 
the authorities do not encoiu'age their general 
adoption in congested di.stricts, and where larger 
sums than a light railway would cost are often 
spent on the make and up-keep of roads* A 
civil engineer writes to an Indian contemporary;. 
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tlijit tlic general ignorance of not only lay but 
also of professional men on the carrying capac.ily 
of light railways on thirty -pound rails is marvel- 
lous. There is a light railwa) of two feet six inches 
gauge now worlviiig in the Deccan which puts to 
shauie the antiquated stock of the standard gauge 
lines. This railway has recently carried a boiler 
weighing fourteen tons on an ordinary low-sided 
wagon. Forty other ^^'agolls were lying in the 
yard. The high-sided wagons of the company, with 
a bare weight of five tons seven hundredweight, 
carrying a load of fourteen tons thirteen hiuidred- 
^Yeight, are specially constructed for the carriage 
of heavy ordnance, and are bullet-proof. A 
similar line and similar stock Avith Sir ^Villiam 
Lockliards force would have saved the government 
lakhs of rupees in the past year in transport, and 
it is a great pity that such light railways are 
not better known and better appreciated in India. 
The haulage powers of this light railway in the 
: Deccan are, on a level, straight line, one thousand 
and thirty-six tons; on a gradient of one in ninety, 
with a curve of six hundred feet, two hundred and 
forty-five tons. The lower-class carriage is forty feet 
long, and constructed to carry with ease sixty-four 
passengers. It is satisfactory to hear that all the roll- 
ing stock of the Deccan light railway Avas supplied 
by Englisli firms. The transport difllcnlty on the 
north-west frontier is well illustrated by what 
liappened in the ease of the coin mu AAdiich had 
to be served last. They naturally had tlie 
remnant. The animals Avere hi most cases so 
small that it w'as found impossible to fit them 
Avith government saddles. Donkeys from Sind 
and hill ponies all the Avay from Darjeeling 
were collected at Peshawar in October ; and 
when these animals have to be brought in some 
instances about fifteen hundred miles Avith their 
drivers, the cost of transport may be imagined, xin 
elephant battery is Avith one of the columns. In 
ten days the elephants of the battery Avould devour 
four hundred and eighty mule-loads of fodder ; 
whilst, in addition, elephants daily require cJmpai- 
iieSj made of flour, to keep them in liealbln 
That light railways pay tlieir way well in the 
East i.s .shown by the Darjetding and Himalaya Eail- 
way, and another small venture in private hands in 
Burma. The former, though the cost of construction 
was IieaA^y, as it connects a popular hill-station seven 
, thousand feet high with the plains, pays a dividend 
of ten per cent. The line in Burma is a short one 
of only .eight miles in the Teuasserim division^ but 
‘ its earnings, AAuth a small line of steam-launclies 
connecting Ma\ilmaiu Avith Thaton, the headquarter 
-Station of a large district covered Avith fertile paddy- 
fields, during the past three years has yielded thirty- 
^../.'sixvper .cent profit to its proprietors. - 

With all these facts before them, the goA’ernnient 
- '.of .India and the different local governments of the 
' Varioim provinces should encourage by all means 
hr their 'poA^ or the. opening out of the country 
;hy -the : comtrubtidn of light , railway!. Where 


fumls are available, districts should be encouraged 
to construct railways themselves. Where funds 
are scanty, English firms might Avell be asked 
to tender for the work, land and every reason- 
able facility being given to the constructors. By- 
call ing for such tenders by advertisement in the 
Indian press and in English professional papers, 
the government of India AVould be doing a vast 
deal of gorxl to the empire committed to their 
charge, whilst at the same time this might easily 
afford remunerative employment for millions of 
capital seeking im-estment in England, Such 
lines of light railAvay would, Ave belie ax*, pay a 
dividend in most places in the East nearer ten per 
cent, per annum than five. The government might 
well undertake to guarantee three per cent. Avblle 
the line Avas under construction, and to share 
equally Avith the contiuctors in any dividend that 
might be earned o\^er, say, four per cent, per 
annum. Such terms would, \A^e believe, be satis- 
factory to European capitalists, whilst they would 
ill no Avay einharrass the revenues of the govern- 
ment of India, guarantees being given for the 
construction of the lines Avithin a certain time. 
EventualiY, we believe, the goYernmeut of India 
AA^ould be large gainers, not only by their share 
in dividends over four per cent., but in the 
great impetus Avhich would be given to trade and 
agriculture by cheap and speedy transport. In 
times of scarcity or famine in one district, food 
could he quickly and easily transported in as 
many hours as it took days to transport it in 
the recent famine. Such lines Av^oiild also mean 
increased comfort in living to the poorest classes 
of India, Avho are now, even in ordinary years, 
often reduced to a single meal a day, whilst one 
hundred luiks a Av ay there may be comparatiAx* 
plenty. Light railways are therefore, Ave consider, 
one of the first necessities of the day in India, 
and AA'e trust those in power will do nil that 
they can to bring about their extension by the 
means AA^e have suggested. Before tlie close of 
the century AA^e might have at least one thousand 
miles of such lines in India, to the advantage 
of both the rulers and the ruled. 

SPBIWe IK EXILE. 

IhiK Spring is here! and fai'-off England we;ir.s 
Its tendei'est, freshest garlands on her brow. 

My iiome-sick heart turns back to England now. 

Ah ! small would be my share of haunting fears 
If I could stand upon a good ship’s prow 
And scent the bursting heather as she dears 
The homeward bar; instead, a mist of tear.s 
Blots out the blush upon the hawthorn bough. 

’Tis only through the eyes of meniory 
That I can see the yellow primrose-beds, 

The cowslips in the meadow by the sea, 

The golden light that the laburnum sheds, 

' Or crystal margins, near whose purity 
The slender daffodils uplift, their heads.' ' . 

, Mahv Ihias Bim , 
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SOME NOTABILITIES AT PLAY. 



IHE happiest and healthiest men 
are those who have one or more 
hobbies ; and that person is to 
be pitied who cannot relax and 
find change and enjoyment in 
another groove than that which 
forms the main employment of his life. It is 
also perfectly evident that what forms a pleasur- 
able recreation to one man may only prove 
another form of work to his fellow. Dr 
Livingstone once expressed regret that he did 
not play more with liis children when they were 
growing up around him, as they soon sprang up 
in his absence, and left him conscious that lie 
had none to play with. Hugh Miller foiuid 
genuine recreation and objects of endless study 
and delight in a sandstone quarry. Cdiarles 
Dickens, after a lieavy spell of work at one of his 
serials, would lly off at a tangent, and walk until 
he was like to drop ; or he would engage with 
Forster to meet at a country inn and dine 
hilariously. ‘ I am become incapable of rest/ he 
once said to Forster when remonstrated with. 

‘ I am quite confident I should rust, break, and 
die if I spared myself.’ He did not spare liimself, 
and so dropped down in harness, Carlyle was 
often in the Chelsea ’bus wdien busy with his 
Frederkh ; he leather enjoyed the ‘shaking’ of 
tlie vehicle as wdiolesome exercise, and believed 
he had ridden twice round the world when so 
engaged. Sir Eichard Tangye has found recreation 
and enjoyment in the collection of relics of Oliver 
Cromwell ; while Lord Armstrong has spent many 
a happy hour in planning for the planting, 
building, and the making of roads in and around 
his noble estate of Cragside, at Hothbury, and has 
thus found recreation from his more serious work 
at Elswi(df. 

Quite a number of notable persons have been oblig- 
ing enough to tell Mr Douglas Bladen, the editor of 
the invaluable biographical handbook JFho^s Who 
(A. & C. Black), something about their favourite 
recreations, The result is often both astonishing and 
amusing, while always interesting. For instance, 

,, Ho. lO.—VoL. 1.“ [All PughU 


Mr Toole finds iiis recreation in ‘the exercise of 
his profession the favourite recreation of Sir 
Henry Irving is acting, that of George MucDonnkl 
preaching, and of Sir Walter Besant ‘looking on.’ 

The autlior of All Sorts and ConditimiB oj Men has 
indeed looked on to some purpose. Lord Salisbury 
does not condescend to give his recreations ; but . ' 
those of Lord Roberts are hunting and cycling, mid 
of General Sir Evelyn Wood hunting, shooting, 
and lawn-tennis. Dr Smiles at eighty-six con- 
fesses to being too old for recreation ; but we 
knoAV that he has bad his own day of it in 
travelling here and there, hunting up facts and 
interviewing many persons on behalf of his small 
library of industrial heroes. Mr Iduskin, when a 
boy, was driven by his father over the finest 
parts of England and Scotland, and in later life 
found both work and recreation in drawing, 
writing, and travelling, and setting the world 
right in its political economy, Mr Gladstone and 
Mr Gosclieii both find their recreation in literature ; 
although the form it takes with tlie lata Prime 
Minister would be called study by most men. 

He saturates his mind to repletion from one 
book, and then flies to another. Tree -felling is 
not always in season, of course. 

We may be permitted to remark, without dis- 
respect to our authority WJio^s Wlw^ that, having 
attained its fiftieth year, it ha^s grown somewhat 
stouter, and ever more serviceable, with the addition 
of new lists of editors of newspapers and maga/Jnes, 
and over a thousand more biographies. Ho woxd is 
wasted in these biographies, or shall we call them 
autobiographies? Facta only are given without any 
comment, the tail-end of the article giving the ' • 

recreation of the subject under notice, with his 
address and the club or clubs with which he is ^ , 
connected. A ramble over its pages lias furnished 
us "with much useful information as ’well as w’itli 
the recreation, of many of our prominent public' / 
men ; and since a man shows his character quite as 
plainly in play as in w^ork, these facts have an ' 
autobiographical interest, 

We wonder liow^ far Lady Aberdeen is joking r,/ ,-- 
Ii.esermd,'] APRin 9, 1898. ,/ 
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wlum she tells its tliafc for recreation she takes ii | 
greufc interest in everything connected with Ireland. ; 
This surely says much for her goo<liiess of heart, 
as the Irish Question in the House of Commons 
means serious business indeed, and is generally 
looked upon as a wet blanket. Dr Adler, chief 
Eabbi of the United Hebrew Congregation, finds 
enjoyment in arranging and. completing his library 
of Oriental history. Canon Aingoi*, our best 
authority on Charles Lamb, of coarse finds his 
recreation in literature. The Duke of Argyll has 
found amusement and instruction in geological 
studies, natnrtil histoiy, and painting ; while Hv 
Alfred Eiussel Wallace enjoys chess and gardening. 
The inventor of ‘Bovril/ Mr J. Lawson Johnston, 
spends three months of the year in shooting and 
yachting in Scotland ; while Mr E. T. liooley 
recreates himself in yachting. 

Sir. Edwin Arnold, happier than most news- 
paper editors, has varied his duties ou the Daihj 
TdegrapU by shooting, yachting, cycling, aiid 
travelling in the East Mr Buckle of the Tiwes 
, finds Ms recreation in golf ; so do ‘ Ian Mac- 
laren’ and Dr W. B.obertson Nicoll of the Briiish 
JVfiehhj» Only, the latter must find it difficult to 
■say where work ends and recreation begins, if we 
consider his other labours in connectiou wdlh the 
■IFommi at Rome, Expositor, Bookman, and many 
' volumes continually dropping from the press. Mr 
0. A. Cooper of the Scotsman, like his predeces.sor, 
Alexander Russel, affects angling and books ; 
Mr H, W. Massingham of the Daihj Chronick 
engages in golf, cricket, and fishing ; while his 
joint-editor, Mr Henry Norman, has many strings 
to his bow, such as shooting, fishing, riding, cycling, 
■farming, and photography j Mr J. St Loe Strachey 
of the Spectator practises cycling ; ]\Ir A. 0. Harms- 
worth enjoys cycling, angling, and travtd ; Sir T. 
■\Veniyss Beid, general manager of Cassell & Co. and 
editor of the Speaker, has recourse to travel and con- 
versation, when he can get them. 

Mr E. 0. Biirnancl, editor of Punch, finds moi’e 
, Rappy Thoughts in riding and music ; Sir Josepli 
Norman Lockyer believes in tennis and golf, 
■As Mr 0. K. Shorter does not enlighten the 
public about his recreations, we must suppose that 
editing weekly periodicals, such as the Illustrated 
London Netos and the Sketch, with the Emjlish 
Illustrated and editions of English classics thrown 
ip, are probably included. Mr J. A. Spender of the 
' find'^ his recrcfitiou iu ovdino" • 


William Blaclds favourite recreation is salmon- 
fishing. Mr Thomas Hardy delights in arbori- 
culture, cycling, and architecture, which was his 
first love ; Mr Mereditli, a great 2 ->edestrian in 
earlier days, now finds enjoyment in reading 
French literature; and Mr James Payn in wdiist. 
Miss Braddon loves music and literature, and Mr 
Hall Caine horse-riding and mountaineering. !Mr 
Quiller- Couch believes in yacliting and rowing ; 
Dr A. Conan Doyle enjoys golf, cricket, and 
C 3 "cling ; and Mr Stanley Weyinan riding and 
cycling. Dr Blake Odgers finds his recreation in 
reading the works of these two before-mentioned 
novelists. Mr Ilider Haggard varies novel-writing 
with gardening, fishing, shooting, and cycling ; 
Mr Guy Boothby loves riding, driving, cycling, 
and the collection of live fish from all parts of 
tlie world. It is evident from every page of the 
writings of Mr John Buchan, author of John 
Burnet of Barns, that he is fond, as he says, of 
the open air and out-of-door recreations, such 
as golf, cycling, climbing, and angling. Mr 
Henty indulges in rowing and yachting ; Mr 
Manville Penn loves travel, gardening, and 
natural science;* Mr Barrie likes a good game 
of cricket, and indeed all out-of-door games ; 
while Mr Crockett had ‘ anciently ’ a love for 
cricket, now mountaineering, cycling, and golf are 
more to his mind. Sirs ]\Iolesworth has found 
recreation in w'eaHng her pleasant stories for 
young people ; and Mrs Eitchie (IHiss Thackeray) 
finds enjoyment in riding, fresh air, pictures, and 
good company. 

Mr Andrew Lang loves cricket and golf and — 
as one who was born within sight of Ettrick and 
Tweed -—angling ; Mr Aiigiistiue Birrell indulges 
in walking, golf, and book-hunting, as all readers 
of his Obiter Dicta might be well asssured. Jlr 
Jerome has a fondness for riding, driving, and 
cycling, and Mr Swinburne for swimming. ]\rr 
E. W. Horiiung, Mr H. G. Wells, Mr Le Gal- 
lienne, Mr T. P. O’Connor, and many others set 
down cycling as their favourite pastime, to which 
Mr Eudyai*d Kqding adds fi.shing. To this list 
we may add the name of M. Zola, altliough his 
opportunities for the pastime of cycling in the 
near future promise to be limited. Mr Zangwill, 
on the other hand, likes all forma of locomo- 
tion save the ‘bike.' To Dr W. W. Skeat 
belongs the honour of having been the first 
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enabled ns to give are better and not worse men 
because of tlieir recreations. Tliej^ are probablj^ 
lieiiltbier, and do better work into the bargain ; 
wbicli means a great deal in tlie struggle and 
stress of modern life. That is to sa}", if tliese 
recreations do not themselves become the main 
business of life, or are so engaged in as not to bore 


other people. It matters little wlmb the occu- 
pation of one’s by - boitrs may be, wlielher 
tlie sawing of wood or tlie planting of cabbages 
— provided one gets the necessary charge and 
recreation. When the hobby provides relaxation 
and helps on the main hnsiness of life at the same 
time, so inuclt the betteiv 


..JOHN BURNET. OF BARNS. 

CHAPT15II XXII.— I CLAi:\I A PROAITBE, AND WE SEEK THE HILLS. 



|]SrD now I set myself resolutely to 
think out something that might be 
the saving of my life and my love. 
I was in a perilous case ; for when 
Gil held fonnd that I had escaped 
him he would come on forthwith 
to Dawyck, and in all likelihood he here ere 
niglitfall. One thing was clear— that I could not 
bide myself nor leave Marjoiy to tim tender 
mercies of our pursuers. The hills for me ; and 
for her — ah, that ^vas the rub in the matter ] 

At last I made out some semblance of a plan. 
On the edge of Donglasdale, in the shire of 
Lanark, dwelt William Veitcli, at the house of 
Smitwood, the uncle of the dead Sir John, an 
old man well fallen in the VM.le of years. He 
was unmolested by all, being a peaceable soldier 
wbo bad served God and the king in Ids day, 
and now tlionght of nothing save making a good 
ending. He would gladly take the lass, I knew, 
and slielter Tier till sucli time as I sliould come 
and take her again. Nor would Gilbert follow 
lier tbitlier, for no word sbould come to bis ear 
of her destined liarbour, and he knew nought 
of the place or the relationsbip. The p»lan came 
upon me with such convincing force tliat I took 
no other thought on the matter. Nicol sliould 
be left there, both as a guard of the place— and 
who so vigilant ?— and as some means of com- 
munication between me and my inistress. Tor 
my own part, wlieu once I had seen rny lass 
safely sheltered, I should take to tlie hills with 
a light heart. I shoiiM love to be free and care- 
less among the: wide moors, and try my wits in 
a fair contest against my sweet cousin. 

I told tlie thing to Kicol, and he gladly agreed. 
Then I sought out Marjory, who had gone to 
make .some preparations for my flight, and found 
her talking gravely to the old man, the only 
remaining sexwant. I dreiv hei' to the little oal?: 
parlour. 

^ Marjory, lass,^ I said, ‘ I am but new come 
liome, and I little tbonglit to have to take f1 igbt 
again so soon. Do you mind, ere I went to the 
Low Countries, I came here to bid yon farewell, 
and you .sang me a song?^ 

U mind it well,’ said she. 


‘Have you a remembrance of the air, my dear? 
How did it go ? ’ and I whistled a stave. 

‘ Ay, eA’eii so. You have a good ear, John.’ 

‘I think, too, that I have mind of a verse or 
so,’ said I. ‘There was one w’hich ran like this; 

Oh, if lie were a soldier gay, 

And tarriedfrom the town, 

And songlit in wars,, through death and scars. 

To wni for him renown, l 
I ’ d place his colours in my breast 
And ride by moor and. lea, 

And win his side, tliere to abide, 

And boar him company. 

Was it not so'?’- 

‘ Ye.s/ slie said, smiling. ‘ How well yon remem- 
ber, John 1’ 

‘And tliere was a refrain, too, b I went on : 

* Forsooth, a maid, all unafraid, 

Should by her lover be, 

With wile and art to cheer his heart; 

And bear him company.’ 

Marjory blushed. ‘ Why do you remind me of 
my old song ? ’ she said. ‘ It pains me, for I used 
to sing it ere the trouble came upon us, and 
when we were • all as happ^^ as the, day was, 
long,’ 

‘Nay,’ I said, ‘it is a song for the time of 
trouble. It was your promise to me, and I have 
come to claim its fulfilment. I am for the hills, 
Marjory, and I cannot leave you behind. AYill 
you come and bear me company? I 'will take 
you to Smitwood, where even the devil ami my 
cousin Gilbert could not folloiv yon. There j’ou 
will be safe till I come again when this evil 
time is past, for pass it must. And I will go to 
the hills with a blithe heart . if once I knew 
you were in good keeping.’ 

‘0 John, to be sure I will follow you,’ ishe 
said, ‘ even to the tvorld’s end. I will fare 
among rough hills and bogs if I may but be 
near you. But I will go to Smitwood, for most 
terribly I dread this place.’ 

So it -was all brought to a conclusion, and it 
but remained to make ready with all speed and 
seek the uplands. 

, It was, I think, about three hours after 'mM- : 
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' ; day when we were reach'' to start on our journey. ; 

A strange cavalcade we formed: Marjory on lier 
roaUj dressed plainly as for the hills, and with a 
basket slung across the saddle-bow for all the 
;i V y world like a tinker^s pannier ; I myself on Maisie, 

(i'.' well mounted and armed ; and Nicol on foot, lean 

and ill-clad as ever. It was not without a pang 
that we set out, for it is bard to leave the fair 
and settled dwellings of home for haphazard 
among rough morasses. Marjory in 

,, 1 , especial could scarce refrain from tears; while I 

ity: " ^ " own that, as I looked down the vale and saw 

'h:.';. the woods of Barns and the green hills of Manor, 

l I could have found it in me to be despondent. 

' 1 Soon we left the woods and came out on the 

/. y heathery brow of Scrape, and crossing it, entered 

,i , . 1 the deep glen where the burn of Scrape flows to 

y join the Powsail, The heather had been burned, 

, ; as is the custom here in the early spring, and 
> ' '..y ^ great clouds of fine white dust rose beneath the 
r. ‘ hoofs of our horses. A dry crackling of twigs 

' ■ and the strident creak of the larger roots as they 

‘ . grated on one another filled our ears. Then once 

.d ' ' more we ascended, high and ever higher, over 

i; - rocks and treacherous green well-eyes and great 

; I ' , , , spaces of red fern, till we gained the brow of 

the hill which they call Glenstivon Dod, and 
i •, looked down into the little glen of Pow'sail. 

li\]\ We crossed the lovely burn of Powusail, \vMch 

\ ’ is the most beautiful of all T^veedside burns, 

}} ‘ since the water is like sapphire and emerald and 

‘ topaz, flashing in eA’ery ray like a myriad jewels. 

T y f* , Here w’e watered our horses, and once inoi^e took 

the lillla. And now w’e were on the wild ridge of 
f Vijd Upland which heads the glens of Stanhope and 

I I’y,/' Thipecarton and Polmood, the ^vatershed ’twixt 

y j ' the vales of Tweed and Yarrow. Thence the 

1; y ";;y sight is scarce to be matched, to my knowledge, 

5; ; iV- ■ in the south country of Scotland. An endless 

{ stretching of hills, shoulder rising o’er shoulder, 

while ever and again some giant lifts liimself 
I , cleim above his fellows, and all the while in the 

; , . . glen at our feet Tweed 'winding and raurmiiring. 

1 asked Nicol what was the purpose of our 
. journey, for this was by no means the shortest 

I i ^ ! , way to Douglasdale and Sraitwood. He answ'ered 

i that to go straight to our destination 'would be 
' to I'un our heads into the lion’s mouth. He 
If. ^ purposed that we should; go up the Tweed to a 

. hiding-place which he knew of on the Cor Water, 

1 ‘V ’ und then make over by the upper waters of the 

\<\ V Cilyde and the Abington moors to the house of 
Smitwood. These were the more deserted and 
I'lj. accessible places, whereas the villages and 

^ y- lowlands around the skirts of the hills were 
'lb '-':' watched like the High Street of Edinburgh. 
i!|j y Vy.Iti ^ little we passed the wild trough where the 
j|! y:" ' ' Stanhope Bum flows toward the Tweed. It was 

3 ^lufkbnin^yanf 

,11 ‘ ' . black glen seemed dark as the nether pit, Marjory 








to draw nearer me ; but, like the brave lass that 
slie was, she breathed never a word of it. Every 
now and then an owl would swoop close to our 
faces or a great curlew dart out of the night 
with its shrill scream, and vanish again into the 
dark. It was an uncanny place at that honr, and 
one little to be sought by those who love comfort 
and peace. But the very difficulty of the way 
gladdened us, for it gave us assurance that we 
would be unmolested by wayfainng dragoons. 
By-and-by stars came out and the moon rose, 
glorious and full as on the night before when I 
had ridden from Leith. Then it served to light 
my course to Dawy ck, now to guide me from it. 

We wei^e now descending a steep hillside, all 
rough with * sldidders,^ and came to the Water 
of Talla, which we forded at a shallow a little 
below the wild waterfall called Talla Liiiiis. 
Even there we could hear the roar of the cataract, 
and an awesome thing it was in that lonely 
place. But we tarried not a minute, hut urged 
our horses up a desperate I'avine till once more 
we were on the crest of the hills. And now a 
different land was around us. Far to the riglit, 
where the Talla joins the Tweed, we coxdd mark 
the fexv lights of the little village of Tweedsmuir. 
The liiglier hills had been left behind, and we 
were on a wide expanse of little ridges and 
inoor which the people of Tweedside call ^Tlie 
Muirs,’ and which extends from tlio iij^per C'lyile. 
Avaters to the source of the Annan and the 
monstrous hills which line its course. 

Soon Ave came to a narrow upland Axalley, 
walled with green, precipitous hills. Here Hicol 
halted. 

‘ There 11 be watcliers aboot/ he said, ^ and our 
; coming 111 ha’e been tell t to the folk in the caAux 
AYe’d better gang AA-arily.’ So Ave turned our 
horses up the glen, riding along the narroAv strip 
of meadow laud beside the burn. I had heard of 
the place before, and I knexA’ it for the Cor 
AYater, a stream famous for trout, and at this 
time no less renowned among the hill-men as a 
hiding-place. For in the steep craig.s and screes 
there AAmre many caves and holes where one 
might lie hid for months. 

Soon AA^e came to a steep green bank, and here 
we dreAAL rein. Nicul AAliistled on his fingers, 
with a peculiar piercing note like a xvliaup’s cry. 
It was answered by another from the near 
neiglibouihood. Again ISTicol Avhistled witli a 
different pitch, and this time a figure came out 
as from the hillside and spoke. 

AYhae are ye,’ he said, Hliat come here, and 
what do ye seek? If ya come in the ^ Lord’s 
name, Avelcome and a night’s lodging await ye. 
If no’, fire and a sword.’ 

^I’m Nicol Plendeiieith/ said my servant, 

Aveel ye ken, John Laidlaw, And these are tAvae 
gentlefollc, whose names are no’ convenient to he 
mentioned here, for hillsides Iia’e ears, if ye 
come near I’ll Avhisper it in your lug.’ 












JOHIn^ buenet of baenb. 


Tlie man approached and appeared well satisfied. 
He hade us disiuonut and led the horses off, 
while Ave Avaited. Then he returned, and bidding 
us follow, led the Avay up a steep gully Avhich 
scarred the hillside. In a little he stopped at an 
outjutting rock, and crept roiiiid the corner of 
it. At the side next the hill \A^as an opening 
large enough to alloAA" a man of ordinary stature 
to pass, and here he entered, and motioned us to 
follow. 


GHAPTKR XXIII. —THE OAA'^E OF THE COR AVATEE, 

i|HE place Ave found ourseh^es in Avas a 
narrow passage, A^ery lofty and very 
dark, and Avith countless jags of rougli 
stone on all sides to affront the stranger. 
Some few paces led us into a wider place, lit 
by some opening on the hillside, for a gleam as 
of pale moonlight Avas all about it. There stood 
a sentinel, a tall, graA^e man, dressed in coarse 
homespun, and brown of the face. Through this 
again we passed into another straitened place, 
AAducli in a little opened into a cliainber of some 
magnitude. 

When I grbw accustoined to the candle-light 
I made out that it was a natural cave in the 
whmstone rocks, maybe thirty feet in height, 
scpuire in shape, and not less than thirty feet 
long. The black sides were rough and crusted, 
and hung in. many parts AAuth articles of house- 
hold gear and warlike arms. But the place was 
less notable than the people Avho were sitting 
there and greeted US as we entered. In the inidst 
was a table of rough-lie wu Avood, Avhereon lay 
the remnants of a meal. Lit pine-staves cast an 
eerie glow over all things, and in tlie light I saw 
the faces of the company clearly. 

On a settle of stone covered AAdtli a sheep’s 
fleece vsat an old man, large, of limb and tall, 
but bent and enfeebled, with age. His long lyart 
luiir fell down almost to his shoulders ; his 
features as the ligiit fell upon them were strong, 
but his eyes Avere sightles.s and dulL as stone. 


He had 


great stick in Iris hand, Avhicli he 


leaned on, and at our entrance he had risen and 
stared before him into vacancy, conscious of some 
new presence, but powerless to tell of it. Near 
liim, along by the table-side, Avere two men of 
almost like age — square, Aveli-kiiife fellows Avith 
the tunned faces of hill-men. I guessed them to 
be shepherds or folk of tliafc sort who had fled 
to this common refuge. Beyond these again 
stood a tall, slim man of a more polished exterior 
tliaii the rest : liis attitude luid soiuefcliing of 
grace in it, and his face and bearing proclaimed 
liim of better birth. Furby, there were one or 
two more, gaunt, sallow folk, such as 1 had 
learned to know as the extreme religioiii.sts. 
These were busy conversing together Avitli bowed 
lieads and earnest voices, and took no heed of 
our i.rrival. To add to all, there Avere two women, 
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one with a little child, clearly the AAuves of the 
shepherds. 

Our guide Avent forward to the man who stood 
by the Avail and Avhispered something to him. 
In an instant he came to iis, and, boAAdng to 
Marjory, bade us Avelcome. 

‘ We are glad to see you bere, Master Buruet-,’ 
said he. ‘ I am rejoiced to see the gentlemen 
of the laud coming forth on the side of the 
Covenant. It is you and such as you that Ave 
need, and Ave are blitlie to giA^e you shelter here 
as l(.)ng as you care to bide Avith us, It is a 
queer tiling that two men of the same , house 
should be engaged in this business on different 
sides.^ 

Here one of the others spoke up. 

^ I trust, Master Burnet, ye haA^e brought im 
good neAA^s from the Lowlands. We heard that 
ye had great converse with the godly there, and 
we Avill he glad to hear your account of how 
the guid cause prospers oA^er the water.’ 

Now I felt myself in a position of much dis- 
comfort. The cause of my outlawry had clearly 
got abroad ; and here Avas I credited AAdtli being 
a zealous religionist and a great man among the 
Scots exiles in Holland ; whereas, as i have 
already said, 1 cared little for these things, being 
not of a temper which finds delight in little 
differences of creed or details of ecclesiastical 
government, but caring little iu Avhat Avay a man 
may AAxmship his Maker. Indeed, to this day, 
Avliile I can see the adA^autage of having fixed 
rites and a Ghurch established, I see little use 
in making a pother about any deviation. So I 
now found myself in an impleasing predicament. 

I must avoAv my utter ignorance of such matters 
and m^t worldly luotiA^es for thus seeking shelter, 
and in all likelihood Avin the disfavour of these 
folk— nay, cAmi be not suffered to remain. 

‘ I thank you for your welcome,’ said I ; ‘but 
1 must hasten, to set rnatters right betAA^eeu us. 

I am not of your party, though it is ray misfor- 
tune to have to seek safety among the hills. .It 
is true I have been in the Loav Countries; hut, 
it AA'as for the purposes of study and seeing the 
world, and not for the sake of religion. If I 
must speak the truth, when I abode there I had 
little care of such things, for they Avere never in 
my Avay. Now that I am returned and find my- 
self a fugitive, I am not a Avhit more concerned 
AAUth them. My misfortunes arise from the guile 
of a kinsman and not from niy faith. So there 
you have my predicament.’ 

I made the declaration crudely and roughly, 
for the iieces.sity was urgent upon me of making 
it very plain at the outset. Another man Avonld 
have been repelled or angered, but this man had 
the penetration to see through my mask of callous- 
ness that I was not ill-disposed to his cause. 

‘It is no matter,’ lie said, ‘Though you Avere ' 
the must rabid malignant, Ave would yet give you 
shelter. And indeed, though you may not be of . 
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oiir way of tliiiikiiig in all mallei'^, yet I doubt 
not you are witli ua on the essentials. Forby, 
YOU are a genlleiuaii of Tweeddale, and it would 
be queer if you werena right-liearted, Master 
Buruet.' 

One of the disputants gninibled^ but the others 
seemed heartily to share iu this opinion ; and 
bidding us sit down, they remaved our travel- 
ling gear and set food before us. Our appetite 
was sharp with the lung hill-journey, and we 
were not slow in getting to supper. Meanwhile 
the long man to whom we had first spoken busied 
himself with serving us, for in tliat desert place 
every man w-as his own servant. Afterwards 
Marjory went to the women, and soon won their 
liking, for the heart would be hard indeed which 
was not moved by her pretty ways and graces. 

ItYhen I had done I sat down on the settle 
with the rest, and the fire which hurned in a 
; I ' . ■ corner of the cave was made up, and soon the 
'place was less dismal, but a thousandfold more 
fantastic. I could scarce keep from thinking 
■ , , that it was all a dream ; that luy landing, and 
; ' ; midnight ride, and Nicobs news, and my perilous 

predicament were all figments of the brain. I 
was too tired to have any anxiety, for I would 
have you remember that I had ridden all the 
night and most of the day without a wink of 
sleep, besides having just come off a sea voyage. 

; My eyelids drooped, and I was constantly sinking 

off into a doze. The whole place tended to 
drowsiness— the shadows and the light, the low 
hum of talk, the heavy air, for the outlet for 
smoke was but narrow. But the man I have 
spoken of came and sat down beside me, and 
' " would engage me in talk, 

^ I do not think you know me, Mastei’ Burnet,^ 
said he, ^but I knew your father wcdl, and our 
houses used to be 'well acquaint. I am one o’ 
the Carnwath Lockharts, that ye may lufe heard 
■ o’. My name is Francis Lockhart o’ the Beltyne.’ 

, ' X knew him whenever he uttered the words, 

■ ;■ ' V foi" I had often heard tell of him for a gallant 
gentleman who had seen service under Gustav us 
_ and in many Low Country wars. I complimented 
'myself on his acquaintance, whicli kindness he 

' proceeded to reiniy. So we fell to discussing 

many things — men I had known in Leyden, men 
. ■; ; ,I had known iu Tweeddale, together with the more 

'v .V'u:; momentous question of the future of each of us. 

, I gave him a full account of luy recent fortunes, 

' m that he might have wherewith to contradict any 
I rumoiirs as to my reasons for taking to the hills. 
^ p He in turn SiJoko to me of his life and his sorrow 
' ■ , at the. fate of las land* The man spoke in such 

/' ' ;• ' 'unfeigned grief, and likewise with such a gentle- 

g '■ " .tnandike note of fairness, that I felt myself drawn 

. to' him, ’ -It was while thus engaged that he spoke 

; -u ay prd which ;brottg]it upon him the condemnation 

^ ph,i. said he, y" I ' would that some way might 


the king richt on his throne ; for I caiina but 
believe that in this matter loyalty and religion go 
liand-in-lmnd, and that were James Stuart but 
free from his wanchancy advisers there would be 
less talk of persecuting.’ 

At tliis one of tlie others, a dark man from 
the West, spoke np sharply : ‘Wliat do 1 hear, 
Maister Lockhart? It’s no’ by ony goodwill to 
James Stuart that we can hope to set tilings 
richt ill thae dark times. Eather let our moiitlis 
be filled with psalms and our hands with the 
sword-hilt, and let us teach the wanton and the 
scorner what mauiier o’ men are bred by the 
Covenant and the XVord.’ 

The speech was hateful to me, and yet as I 
looked in the dark, rugged face of the man I 
could not keep from liking it. Here at any rate 
was a soul of iron. LIy heart stirred at his 
words, and 1 could have found it in me to cast 
in my lot even with such iis these, and bide the 
bent with nought but a good sword and faith in 
God, Then the old man, he whom I have 
spoken of, beckoned to me with his staff and 
bade me come and .sit by him. 

‘Ye keniia me, John Burnet; hut weel ken I 
you. Often iu the auld days your 'father and me 
had gey ploy.s hunting and fechling roond a’ the 
uiiiirs o’ Tweed, lie was a guid man, was 
Gilbert, and I hear he had glimpse.s o’ grace in 
the hiiiner end,’ 

‘May lie,’ said I, being in perplexity, for from 
the grace that ho .spoke of my father had ever 
been far. 

‘Ay, and I was sail* vexed 1 .saw him so little. 
For lie had to bide at haine fur the last years, 
and 1 was aye busied wi’ other work. Yeddie 
o’ tlte Linus was never an idle man, and less 
tliau ever in tbae days.’ 

At the mention of his name a hood of recollec- 
tion came iu upon me, I minded how I had 
heard of the son of Lord Fairley, a great soldier 
who had won liigh renown in the wars abroad ; 
and how he had returned a mehincholy man, 
weighed down with the grave cares of religion, 
and gone to the wilds of Tweed, to a hut just 
above tlie Limns of Talk, where he spent liis 
days in prayer and meditation. The name of 
Yeddie o’ llie Linns, as be was called among the 
shepherds and folk of these parts, became an 
eipiivaleiit for high-hearted devotion. Then, when 
the wars bega]}, tales of him grew over the 
country-side. In stature he was all but gigantic, 
famed over half the towns of France for feats of 
strengtli, and no evil living had impaired his 
might Bo at the outbreak of the persecution he 
had been a terror to the • .soldiers who harried 
the.se parts. The tale ran of the four men whom 
he slew single-handed at the Linus, hemming 
them in at a nook of rocks, and how often die had 
succoured fugitiies and prisonex^s, coming l-kc an 
old, lion from the hills, and returning no one 
knew whither* There was also the' tale dC his' 
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blindii^g by a oliaiice splinter from a bullet-sliotj 
and bow be bad lived among the caves and billB, 
dangerous even in bis affliction. Had I but 
known it, tbis cave was bis finding, and ball 
the retreats in Tweeddale and Clydesdale were 
known to bim. But now be was an old man, 
wbo, bad long left bis youth, and bis strengtli 
bad all but gone from him. He sat alone in las 
great darkness, speaking little to the inmates or 
the cb ance- comers, save w ben be knew tbem for 
gentleinen of birtb ; for tbougb be iniglit risk bis 
life for tbe common people, lie bad no care to 
associate with them, being of the old Kirk- 
patricks of that Ilk, as proud a bouse as is to 
be found in tlie land. ^ 

‘ You are not of us,’ be said suddenly, I beard 
you say a inomeiit agone that yon bad no share 
in tbe inheritance of Jacob, but still chose to 
dwell among tbe tents of sim’ 

I said very gently, for be was very 
old and of noble presence, S:lo not speak thus. 
Surely it is no sin to live at peace in the good 
earth in honour and upriglitness, and let all nice 
matters of doctrine go by, esteeming it of more 
importance to be a good man and true than a 
subtle clisquisitioner — thinking, too, that all such 
things are of little moment, and cluuige from age 
to age, and that to concern one^s self much with 
them is to follow vain trifles. For the root of 
the whole matter is a simple thing on which all 
men are agreed ; but the appurtenances are many, 
and to me at least of such small siguiffcance 
that I care for them not at all. I do not inind 
how a iiian worship his Maker, if he have but 
real devoutness. I do not care how a church is 
governed if the f'olk in it are in very truth 
God’s people.’ 

‘You speak well, my son,’ .said he, ‘and at 


one time I should have gone with you. Nor do 
I set any great value by doctrine. But you are 
young, and the blood is still rick in your veins, 
and the world seems a fair place, with many 
])rave things to be achieved. But I am old and 
have seen the folly of all things — how love is 
only a delusion, and honour a catchword, and 
loyalty a mockery. As Ike tilings of earth 
slip away from me and the gloi*y of iny strength 
departs, I see more clearly the exceeding great- 
ness of tlie thing.s of God. And as my eyc.s 
cease to be set on earth, I see niuro nearly ibe 
light of that better country which is an heavenly. 
So I love to bide in these dark moors Aviiero the 
pomp of the world conies not, among men of 
grave conversation, for I have leisure and a fit- 
ting place to meditate upon the things to come.’ 

‘It may be,’ said I, ‘that some day I also be 
of your ivay of thinking. At present the world, 
thongb the devil is more loo.se in it than I love, 
seems to me so excellent that I would jduck the 
heart of it before I condemn it. But God grunt 
that I may never lose sight of the beauty of 
Iii.s .kingdpmJ 

‘Amen to tliat/ sixid the old man very rever- 
ently. ’ 

Truly luy though on things were changing, 
Here ivas I in the very stronghold of the fanatics, 
and the two chief — the old man and Muster 
Lockhart— I found men of reasonable mind and 
lofty purpo.se. And thus 1 have ever found it, 
that the better sort of the Covenanters were the 
very cream of Scuts gentlefolk, and that ’twas 
only ill the ccmailb that the gloomy passion of 
fanatics was to be found. 

Meantime Nicol, who cared fur none of those 
things, was teacliing the child how to play ai the 
cat’s garterns. 


THE; PHONO GRAPHI G TEACH THE 

NEW: DEVELOPMENTS. 



MOVEMENT is on t foot for 
bringing in the phonograph as 
an aid to the teaching of foreign 
languages. It is not by any means 
a new idea, though it is only 
recently that it lias been practi- 
cal],y taken u]> When Edison invented this 
modern marvel he foresaw that it w'ould 
be available for this jiurpose, though a good 
many years have passed without the suggestion 
he then made having been adopted. From the 
moment the pos.sibil|ty of i^ecording and repeat- 
ing sound ^vas practically demonstrated it ivas ' 
obvious that something like a royal road to 
the learning of languages had been opened, and 
not only that, but that a very imjiortaiit aid 
to the teaching of instrumental music and sing- 
ing, had also been iiitrocluced. 


The time seems to have* come wdien these 
practical developments of the invention may 
be expected on a considerable scale. The phono- 
graph is not likely now altogether to supersede 
the living teacher either of music oi' laiigiuiges 
wdiere the living teacher is available ; but it 
may to a very important ' extent auppleiuent 
and assi.st the teacher, and in a good many 
cases where good personal instruction cannot be 
had it may be an extremely useful substitute. 
There are, for instance, many persons living in 
villages and remote country houses who would 
be glad to learn French or German or Italian^ 
but wlio are deterred from doing so by the 
difficulty of getting teachers wdio can iiiipart' 
to them the proper proaiincktion. Translatioig 
grammar, idioms, and so forth may be' gained 
from books; but for the power to speak a- 
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foruigu language it is necessary to hear it 
J spoken by the tongue of a native, and an 
educated native. 

Now this is Just what the phonograph may 
■ be made to afford. Most persons by this time 

■i't know what the iiiBtrumeiit is. Edison found 

■; . that the vibrations produced by sound could be 

■ made to record themselves on a revolving 

cylinder of smooth, hard wax, by means of a 
small point attached to a tympanum. The tym- 
’ , panum vibrated, and the little point scratched 

marks upon the wax as it went round. The 
, f'; sound made the vibrations, and the vibrations 

iV; made the marks; and it was found that by 

,7,^: '’; reversing the process the marks would make the 

/' I ^dbratioiis and the vibrations would make the 

soiijid — no matter what the sound might be, 

. It might be the words and the nasal twang of 

I .T the Yankee, the gutturals of the German or 

; ’ Russian, the mellifluous periods of the Frenchman 

’ ‘ ' or Italian, an organ or pianoforte performance, 

' • the accompaniment and solo of a prima donna, 

[,7>' or the outburst of applause which follo\vs it. 

'i " , When the cylinder has received its impression, 

, whatever it may be, it may be stored away. 

■ ' Whenever it is desired it may be slipped into 
I ’ \ . position on the phonograph, and the mere toucli- 

, I ing of a snitch sets the mechanism in motion 
!s ‘ and brings forth the sound— not, it is true, 

' cpiite so clear and distinct as the original sound, 

.'I’lui:-'. but sufficiently so for all the practical purposes 
of teaching. It is easy to conceive of many of 
jf ' the purposes to which the thing may be put. A 

1 *.;^ i hidy in a remote country house has, we 

' ; will suppose, a new piece of music which she 

i'l cannot quite master or about the best rendering 

of which she is not quite sure. She wishes to 
h know how the best executants would interpret 

1 7^1 , it. If she has a phunogiuph at hand, it may 

iv, ; shortly be quite j>ossible for her to write to her 
lil musicseller and recpiest him to send her Grieg’s 

or Paderewski’s rendering of the piece. By re- 
* V . turn of xmst she may get a little box per) zaps 

, i < ' . six inches long and three inches square, contain- 
7'' ing the cylinder. 'She will merely impack it, 

K. . 'b' slip it on to the phonograph, put the ends of 

iliJ.' 7' two tubes into her ears, and touch ta button, and 
i'l^ 1 immediately Grieg or Paderewski will be playing 

rU i ^ to her the piece she has been stiidying. And 
; they will play over and over and over again, if 
' 'She wishes it. If it is a full volume of sound, 
i" >, it may be heard clear’ and strong from a funnel 
'I , ' ' ' or trumpet, and without the assistance of the ear- 
■‘1 / ‘Tubes. It wull not be altogether the pure, bright 
tones of 'the Broirdwood or Erard that the great 
S'"' 7" ’ seated at; there is a certain resonant 

IS ' twang which .further developments may x>«^ssibly 
bvereomo, but which at, present detmets somowdiat 
' from ■ the ' 'enjoyment of it as music; but as a 
means of stuping the niceties of style, of execu- 
I y|;:|n i-it7: is,:' 


performers. It is a literal and infallible repro- 
duction of their playing. 

And the same may be done in the case of a 
song. Aliy one wishing to know how a Patti dr 
a Santley would render a given passage may 
summon these distinguished vocalists— assuming, 
of course, that their rendering lias thits been 
stereotyped— and niay- set them singing just as 
often and as long as may be required. 

The only objection to this that it is easy to 
conceive is, that it will tend to make musicians 
mere imitators instead of eucouraging them to 
express their own feelings and ideas in their own 
individual way. In the use of the phonograph 
for the learning of a language not even this ob- 
jection can be raised, for the less individuality an 
Englishman can introduce into his articulation 
and pronunciation of his French or German the 
better. Pie can learn to speak and to understand 
a foreign tongue only by dint of constant repeti- 
tion and imitatioii, and the phonograph is just 
the thing to give him this, A series of carefully 
devised lessons are being prepared, and these are 
spoken into the phonograph with the utmost 
clearness and precision. The student may then 
take each spoken lesson away on a cylindeiy and 
in the privacy of his own room may have an 
educated Parisian Erenclmian or a Berlin German 
to go over it with hiih just as many hours a 
day as he thinks proper. As with the music, it 
cannot be said that the reproduction by the 
cylinder is as clear and distinct as the original 
voice. It requires close attention — at any rate by 
the uupmetised ear; but it may perhaps be said 
to be as distinct as ordinary speech appears to a 
foreigner, and the student w’lio can readilj^ make 
out the voice of the phonograph will have little 
difficulty in understanding the living speaker. 

Aiid what, it may be asked, is likely to be 
the cost of studying a- language, or instrumental 
music, or singing by this method ? No very pre- 
cise answer can be given to this at present. A 
phonograph complete costs not much under iJ40 
to purchase outright, but comparatively few 
students W'ould want to buy the thing. They 
will be content to hire, and this, it seems, may 
be done for about £10 a year. The wax cylinders, 
blank, cost about a shilling apiece. What may 
be the price of them \y hen they have been en- 
riched by music or speech must obviously depend 
upon the value the musician or the speaker may 
be able to get for service rendered. For linguistic 
purposes this need not be very exorbitant, and a 
cylinder with a good lesson engraved upon its 
shining surface ought to be had for half-a-crown. 
Two new cylinders a week for a mouth would 
thus, -with the hire of the instrument, cost thirty- 
five shillings. Lessons, of course, may usually be 
had for less than this, hut then it must be re- 
membered that the phonographic teacher is entirely 
at the disposal of the pupil for the whole of his 
' time if he chooses. There is, indeed, a limit to. 
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the durability of the waxen impression on the 
eylindez’. The little vibrating point cannot go 
indefinitely over and over the same lines with- 
out affecting them. But a lesson, it is said, may 
be repeated for some limidreds of times without 
appreciably impairing its clearness, and the pro- 
bability is that the patience of the scholar will 
wear out before the mechanical instructor. The 
graven wax will certainly retain its teaching power 
umtil the fee per hour has been brought indeii- 
iiitely lower tlian that of the ordinary living 
teacher, and, unless the pupil is plienomenally slow 
in apprehension, the lesson may be learned and 
the wax roll laid aside in safe keeping with its 
powers practically unimpaired, and ready, it may 
be, to be brought out by-and-by for another 
generation of students. 

The new and cheaper phonograph which has 
just been put upon the market may work even 
a greater revolution. It weighs less than nine 


pounds, clockwork takes the 2 >lace of the electric 
motor, and from £41, 10s. the price has been 
reduced to five guineas, although u^) to twelve 
guineas can be paid for larger machines. On the 
five-guinea machine the s^zeeches and songs of 
celebrities can be re]3rod need with effect to a draw- 
iug-room or even to a larger audience, ikiiother 
i 111 2)or taut development is that Edison has in- 
veutod a machine by which from one cylinder 
on to which a great speaker or singer has sjzoken 
or sung, the number can be indefinitely multi]>lied 
without in any way losing the characteristics of 
the original. Each cylinder can contain from half 
to three-quarters of a newspajzer column of matter, 
and ill the case of the new musical phonograph 
the cylinders will be capable of taking the whole 
score of an opera, for ordinary purposes they can 
be bought for less than a shilling, and they 
can be used for fifty or sixty different sjzeeches 
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CHAPTER iiv 



piE. awful discoyery laid bare by 
Handers naturally turned the at- 
tention of those interested in 
the direction of Lord Majilehiirst. 
Manders had troubled nothing about 
the sale of the alleged ‘ Santa Anna.’ 
He did not ask wh}^ his commission came. The 
doings of the dealers iutereBted hiiii not at all 
so long as he was paid ; and both Roscoe and 
Hunt saw the wisdom of keeinng the fraud 
between themselves and Manders for tiie time. 

That the pietuve was a cojjy Manders proved 
beyond a demonstration. He really had discovered 
the secret of the lost colours. Nobody without 
the kiiowiedge coukT have painted a picture like 
that substituted for the gtumino canvas, Iloscoe 
was not so utterly prostrate with grief that he 
failed to turn this discovery to account. 

True, the .swindle might have cost his partner 
and himself MQfiQO ; but it would be well laid 
out if they could procure from Inlanders the 
formula for the of those marvellous 

colours. Manders admitted that his media were 
comparatively cheap to manufacture. 

At the same time he declined to sell. He did 
not want money, he said ; no true artist ever did. 
Some day or another the public might have a 
lucid interval ; they might come to appreciate the 
geniu.s of Manders, and then his knowledge of 
colours would enable him to go down to posterity 
as the Father of the New Renaissance. With a 
sigh of regret, Roscoe abandoned the contest — for 
tlie present. 

The thing to do uow’ was to get at Lord 
Maplehurst, Doubtless this impecunious nobleman 
had been tempted to crime ; and doubtless— when 


the matter was explained to him in a i^easonable 
light, by a detective— he would disgorge the ill- 
gotten plunckr. This view was shared by the 
private inquiry agent employed by Hunt & Roscoe. 
For the present they decided to keep clear of 
Scotland Yard. 

Mr Shorter, of LeaLleiiluill Street, was quite 
ready to take up the case. Tliere were prospects 
of large fees in it, to say nothing of a personal 
journey to Pan to see Lord Maplehurst, if it 
proved necessaiy. The little man with the soft 
voice and the greedy mouth demanded £100 down, 
and got it ; after which he went away, uiid 
nothing was lieard of him for a week, when he 
came sidling into the Piccadilly establishment. 

^You have news for usH Roscoe asked eagerly. 

‘ Oil yes,’ said Sliorter. ^ I have been to 
Maplehurst Castle ; and the first thing I hear 
is that hi.s loialship lias not been in Enghmd for 
fifteen months.’ 

M3ut Baron Brantano saw him at Soiitln 
umpton.’ 

‘ Well, tliere is something in that. Any wmy, 
liis lordship has not been near his family iiroperty, 
and his lawyer assures me that he has not been 
in England. Indeed, there ai'e reasons why he 
cannot return.’ 

‘We know of one of them,’ Hunt remarked 
grimly. 

‘We tlmih so,’ responded the more cautious 
Shorter. ‘ The lawyer’s ex 2 >lauatioii involves 
nothing criminally wrong. \Yhen Lord Majde- 
liurst was last at home lie fell in love with a 
•young lady, a ward in Chancery and heiress 
to a huge fortune. The trustees opposed the 
match, and the Court su])ported them. Lord 
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. ' Muplehurst solved ilie matter by rumiing away 

rv'!/''; witii the young lady and uiarrYiug her. There 

id a warrant out i'oi* Ijis arre.^t for contempt of 
i’: ' court. This means at least six weeks in Holloway 

I - Jail unless the lawyers can settle the matter — a 

' ' fearful piiuishuieiit fur a young man who is 

)' ;; passionately addicted to field sports and an out- 

door life generally. Now you uuderstuncl.’ 

‘Hedl have to come hack now/ said Iluscoe. 

‘ Of course. They couldn’t arrest him on the 
present charge. But if you swore an iiiformatiun 
’’.. y . . it would be a diflereut thing,’ 

‘Noj no/ Hunt cried j '^for heaven’s sake let us 
Yon shall go and see liis 
'' ‘AY; lordship. Shorter, and point out the error of his 

ways. You say his wife has plenty of money. I 
don’t ask you to compound a felony, but if we 
could see our money back we should be satislied.’ 

* Quite so/ said lioscoe ; * and as to the picture 'r 
. ‘The picture was removed from the Castle by 
' Lord Maplehurst’s secretary/ Shorter explained. 
yA/vA- ‘It used to hang iu the library, and I saw the 
f Uv-f ■■ ' ! - - idaeo whence it was taken a week or two ago 

, ‘ hy the properly accredited agent. He brought a 

: . letter from Lord Maplehurst to the housekeeper, 

who allowed it to depart upon those instructions. 

. j' 1 have traced it to Southampton.’ 

A.,' There was no more to be said after this/and 
'".1 Shorter xecei^'ed his orders to proceed to Pan 

find interview the author of all the niiscliief 
I . ' without delay. Little holidays at other people’s 

expense relieved the fatigue of Shorter’s business. 

' C ' j, ‘ He prophesied a Bjjeedy return with the money or 

its et.j[ui valent in value. Hunt & Bo.scoe accepted 
i A'/' , . these assuVuiiees with chastened satisfaction. 

fiA- ’‘1 don’t feel very sanguine/ lioscoe remarked 

Al Af had . departed. ‘ Tliis chap is 

. t ' ’ ^ evidently a cuunhig rascal, and you can see now 

A'.s'V,, ’ ' why be got Maude rs to make a copy of the 

^ ‘‘ Bantu Anna.” Hu could sell the picture twice 

i/b; ' ’ ' over by using the forgery, and there was a big 

clunice also that the forgery would never be 

- r'" ' discovered. The real picture would be buried in 

" I , . the Yaticaii — unless the thief kept it for a tliird 

- / % 3 ; ' experiment— and nobody would know it was there, 

> , ,v at least nobody in o'ur world. And there you 

I' ^ ■ ‘But why that forged telegram?’ Hunt sug- 

If A : b' . 

i' ’ ^ ‘ Well, there, I confess you have me/ Boscoe 

K replied. ‘For the present we can only grin and 

: ' bear it iu silence. .1 don’t believe that the 
'' . picture in our safe at present is the one we pur- 

; chased. It looks so different now, some way. 

' How It Nvas done ' or by what black art I can’t 

' say, but I believe that the genuine article has 

been substituted in lieu of the forgery.’ 

■ At -that duomeiit an assistant entered the office. 
/Lord- Mannittgham to .see one of you, sir/ he 
:said. come about the Leonardo da Yiriel 

A A:/{',A A' > A- 
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one of their best customers, a nobleman of un- 
limited nieaiLs, who counted no cost where his 
fancy was concerned. Suppose he wanted to pur- 
chase the ‘Santa Anna.’ 

As a matter of fact, tliis was exactly wdiat 
the eaii required, liis corrugated face puckered 
into a smile as the partners advanced to him. 

‘So you got the picture, eh ?’ he squeaked 
in his jahetto, a little cracked in the upper 
register. ‘ If I could have got to the sale you 
wouldn’t. Did your people arrange for my train 
to be late?’ 

‘We deeply regret your absence, my lord,’ 
Boscoe murmured. 

The speaker had never made a more veracious 
statement in his life. He did indeed deeplj^ 
deplore the absence of his noble patron. 

‘ Oh, I dare say/ Lord Maiininghain laughed. 

‘ No getting over you people. But come, I am 
all anxiety to see the picture,’ 

Boscoe remarked that the precious treasure was 
at the bank, whicli wais a fiction, and that it wa.s 
past banking hours, which was perfectly true. 
Lord Manningham professed his profound dis- 
appointment. 

‘ Then I will come at this time the day after 
to-moiTow/ he said, ‘I be able, to come to- 
morrow afternoon, in which case you had better 
have the picture retidy. And don’t be too 
grasping in the way of ]H'oiit.’ 

His diiniiiutive lordship departed with the 
consciousness that his visit must have caused a 
deal of satisfaction to the partuens. But it was 
not exactly joy that was apparent in their hearts. 
They were clad iu gloom as iu a garment. 

Here was a nice state of things. They dared 
not scdl the ‘Santa Anna’ to Manningham as 
genuine ; they were etjually averse to confessing 
liow cinielly the.y iuul been deceived. 

‘What in the name of fate shall we do?’ 
Hunt groaned. 

Boscoe laughed. Then he too fell into a .sombre 
vein. For a long time he .sat ga/ing at his blotting- 
pad. A light suddenly Hashed into liis eyes. 

‘ I have it,’ he cried ; ‘ indeed, there is no other 
way out of the mess.’ 

He bent over the table and 'whispered eagerly in 
Hunt’s ear. The latter looked dubious, then more 
cheerful. Finally he went so far as to .smile. 

‘ It shall be done/ he said ; ‘ I leave, it entirely 
to you.’ 

Unconscious of the snares entangled by fate about 
his feet, Lord J\laplelniriijt was making the best of 
life at Pull, He had a villa there, and thougli the 
place was more or less out. of season, Maplehurst - 
bad no complaint to make on that scpi^e. / 

Ho even entertained no grudge against the- 
Court of Ghaneei'y. So long as those people 
came to their senses before the hunting season 
commenced, there was no reason why all should 
not be forgotten and forgiven. • 
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Meanwhile Maplehiirst was coinpletel;^" 
with his dolce far nienU and his chariuiii,Lt wife. 
It is not every day that a mail inarries beauty 
and wealth, and Map] eliiirst had done both. lie 
was genuinely in love with his wife, and she with 
him; his creditors, evidently anxious to cast no 
cloud athwart the long honeymoon, had like one 
man ceased from troubling, and all w’as peace. 

There was nothing of the criminal about 
Mapleliurst as he lounged in the garden of liis 
villa that perfect August morning, perusing his 
letters. He had a cigarette hetweeii ills white 
teeth, and his curl 3^ head rested against the 
hammock-chair in which his wife was reclining., 

A handsome young man enough, with a face 
bronzed and varnished over the ruddy glow, and 
eye.s as bright as stars. He looked like one 
who owes a great deal more to his saddler and 
gunmaker than to liis cigar and wine merchant, 
which was indeed the case. 

Lad}’’ MaplehiirsPs lips were parted in a sinile. 
Evidently tlie letter in her hand afforded her 
considerable amusement. Mapleliurst, deep in liis 
own correspondence, did not notice this till he 
felt his ear pulled. Wives of peers of the realm 
are very like the wives of other people in this 
respect. 

‘Are you listening, or are you not'r the lady 
: asked. 

‘ I heg your pardon, Hilda/ (pioth Mapleliurst. 

‘This is the rummest thing I ever But IT! 

explain presently. Go on.’ 

‘It’s from Lucy,’ .said Lady M.aplehurat. ‘She 
was dining at Meldruiu the other night, and she 
met the Lord Gliancellor’ — ^ — 

‘Fatuous old ass/ M’aplehirrst said softo voce, 
‘On the contrary, Lucy says he was very nice. 
And what do 3mu think she did? Wh}', she 
mentioned our case to him; and he said we 
were veiy foolish not to come home. He inti- 
mated that things could be made all riglit, and 
that if Lucy liked to drop us a hint she might 
do so. What do you tliink of it?’ 

But Mapleliurst was hidden In liis Times, 
‘Hullo/ said he; ‘so they sold the “ Santa 
Anna/’ which only fetched £20,000 after all, 
Jim has gained nothing b}^ the dela3^ And, by 
Jove I Brantuno has got it, all the same. 
“We understand the picture has passed into the 
possession of Baron Brantano, the South African 
millionaire.” TYonder what the dealers made out 
of it ; and I wonder why Pearson has not written 
to tell me this, since he had the business in liaiuL’ 
Lady Majileliurst was deep in her letter again. 
At the same time a servant came down the garden 
with a card on a traj". On the card, in modestly 
small letters, was tlie name of James Shorter. 

‘ I ’ll be theie in a minute/ said his lordship. 
* I .say, Hilda, I ' suppose thm is not what Sam 
Weller would call a confideiitiul pal of the 
Chancellorship’s 1 Ho emissary of the outraged 
majesty of the law?’ 
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Lady Mapleliurst laughed merrily. 

‘ Absurd/ she said. ‘Hasn’t your lawyer as.sured 
you over and over again that you can’t be 
touched so long us 3^11 are out of England. I 
shall begin to think you are a coward presently.’ 

The listener shook his head soleimily. 

‘I’m not/ he responded. ‘But being peiiiuni 
up would be the death of me. I dure it’s 
only some beggar of a creditor after all.’ 

With which consolation Mapleliurst strolled 
leisurely towards the house. There was at aii\" 
rate nothing very formidable - looking about Mr 
Shorter. 

‘Lord Mapleliurst, I believe?’ said the latter. 

‘That’s me,’ came the Arcadian reply. ‘Look 
here, it’s no use for you to bother me about 
money. I hope to he back in Eugland in the 
autumn.’ 

‘M,y visit has nothing whatever to do with. 
mone}g’ Shorter cut iu. ‘It is a far more serious 
matter than that, my lord.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say tliat the Court of 
Ghancerj’— ■ ; 

‘I have nothing whatever to do with the 
Court of Chancery. I have come IToiii England 
to see you about a certain picture called the 
“Santa Anna.” A little time back you called 
upon Messrs Forrest with tire pcainfciiig and 
ordered tliem to .sell the same. Iu due cuurae 
tlie3' did so, and handed the proceeds over to you.’' ' 

‘All wrong/ Mapleliurst exclaimed. ‘I have 
not been in England fur ages. As to the “Santa 
Anna,” I ivill tell you the exact facts of the 
case. Tlie painting was left by my inolher to- 
my brother James Mapleliurst and myself. My 
brother is iu business in Kimberley, and a shrewd 
fellow he is. Before * he went away it was 

ai-ranged that if lie saw a really good opening, 
for the investment of capital lie was to cable me-, 
to sell the “Santa Anna” and send him liis Mmro- 
of the prQcced.s, The opportunity has come, arid:, - 
he 'wants the moil He wrote me that tide- . 
Brantano would buy the picture, and ■ my 
secretary, Pearson, negotiated with the Barou., 

Tlie thing hung for so long that I decided to 
sell the picture, as James was pressing, and 
1 sent Pearson to England to settle the thing. 

And I see by the Times that the matter is. 
completed.’ 

*0h yes/ Shorter smiled. ‘I am a detective, 

I may say. This Pearson, whoever he is — • 

‘A man of most respectable family; with me- 
for three 3^ears, and, beyond the signing of clieques,' ' , 
lie transacted all my business. 1 had such con- , . /: 
fidence iu him that he signed my letters even.’ > ' - 

‘I dare say/ Shorter said dryly. ‘Only the 
picture passed over by Forrest’s people to my/'’"-. 
clients, the purchasers, turns out to be a rank 
forgerj". And the real picture was disposed of' p. '//i 
the day after the public auction to Balm . // 
Brantano, who was first sounded by jmurself, ta ' ,'V 
see if he was ignorant of the affair.’ . : . . ^ - ■ 
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^AYlio told you tliis fable?’ 

‘The Baron himself. 1 had the facts from his 
own lips. You met him at Southampton, and 
exchang'ed the picture for notes — £21,000 worth. 
And yon were also personally paid by Forrest on 
the day the Santa Anna’’ wan sold.’ 

Mapleliurst felt cold. It began to dawn upon 
him that his imraaculute secretary had robbed him 
of the priceles.s painting. He was tilled with 
anger. ■ 

‘ Well, tliis beats everything,’ Mupiehiirst mut- 
tered, ‘I am quite prepared to prove that I was | 
not at Semthampton at the time mentioned. I I 
. understand it.’ | 

■ Shorter deliberated for a luonienfc. That the 
other was telling the truth was patent at a glance. 
Evidently this unknown quantity, Pearson, was 

^ figure to seek. 

‘My lord,’ said Shorter, ‘did you negotiate 
, ^ with' the Baron direct?’ 

‘^Ye did, and we didn’t. Pearson opened up 
■ . with him ; but as to the value and the monetary 
part, we took a dealer and expert into the 
. business,’ 

‘ Do you happen to remember the name of this 
^ man?’ ! 

■ ‘Oh yes. His name is Moss, and he has a place ; 

■ . an Piccadilly. But when we found that my brother 

wmited the cash and our man wouldn’t come to 

; . our price, 1 followed Pearson’s advice, and let him 

go to England to realise without delay.’ 

' ' ‘And you wired your brother what you were 

doing?’ 

I' -' ‘Of course. His opportunity out there could 

-not stand idle indeiiuitely.’ 

Shorter smiled behind his hand. Quite by acci- 
1 - ■ dent he had stumbled om a valuable clue, M’ho- 
.ever tlie real culprit was — Pearson presumably— 
y IMoss was the guiding spirit. By that cunning 

telegram he hud lured Hunt & Boscoe into the net, 
•and, again, his knowledge of these negotiations 
" wa.s invaluable in eking out a fraud. And yet 
!■ Hunt & Koscoe had purchased the real q)icture~~ 

■ ■ of that he felt certain. Howg then, was it so con- 

.trxvocl that they were placed in possession of the 
copy ? 

. Bholier almost jumped from his seat with the 

< Iq . . magnetism of a startling discovery. Mo.ss lived 
1^1 1' > ; ' next to Hunt & Koscoe; the premises hail at one 

pi ' IL, '' ' Then with a violent effort Shorter calmed him- 

;; a v ■ a 

!'■ ' ^ ‘You say you ha<l an interview with the Baron? ’ 

/ -A-' A . ^ - Mapleliurst was saying, his voice coming to 

y ’ ■ .Bhorter out of a kind of mist. 

} ' b , ‘ ^ Y*es, my lord,’ the latter stammered. 

! . ^Very good. Then I suppose you did not fail 

!' ’ " ‘ to a^sk- him what the pseudo peer was like. It was 

ly ’ ' ' ' ' - a safe game in any ease, as my face is so un- 

p§i|||S|||||||i|||| 

jly- did not omit to ask the quekion, my lord. 


outlined a very gentlemanly, fair man of about 
your age. He liud a pointed beard and mous- 
tache, and a thin, hooked nose, Plis manners 
were e.xcellciit. A portion (jff one of his front 
teetln’ 

‘Got him,’ Mapleliurst cried; ‘that’s my model 
secretary, Pearson. He was with me for tliree 
years, and a better servant no man could wish 
far. He knew all niy business and all my friends. 
It was peidectly safe for him. Thx'ee months ago 
he left my service, telling me lie had come into 
some money, and intended mari'yiug and settling 
down. He was to settle the matter of the picture 
first, however. Fancy him treating me like this! 
All the time he was with me I doii’t believe I 
ever troubled over a business letter.’ 

‘Depend upon it, this Pearson is the culprit/ 
Shorter replied. ‘ In any case, I am afraid I must 
trouble you to return to England, my lord.’ 

‘I suppose it necessary/ said Alaplehiirst, with 
a wry face. ‘I’ll come. And if ill befalls me, 
my blood be on your bead.’ 

Lady Mapleliurst had no such fears. Truth to 
tell, she regarded the whole affair in the light of 
a luige joke. Perhaps, also, she had faith in the 
blaudishments of her sister Lucy where the Lord 
Ghaucellor was concerned. Doubtless she had 
founded her impressions of that great personage 
upon recollections oi lolanthe. 

xVny way, a fcAv hours later saw the whole party 
steaming back to England. Shorter contented 
himself with a third-chiss coixpc, consoled by the 
reliection tliat Hunt & Koscoe would be charged 
for a first in his little bill So far the detective 
had no reason to be dissatisffed wdtli liis investiga- 
tions ; and the ease looked like lasting a long 
'time^yet. 

In due course Dover was reached, and Lady 
j\L.iplehurst began to feel that life’s joj's /were not 
so hollow after all. Later on husband amL wife 
found themselves dining cosily in, a private room 
at Limuier’s Hotel, ainl listening to the raucous 
cries of tlie newsboys below. 

‘How familiar it all seems!’ said Mapleliurst. 

, ‘By the way, ])as.s that evening paper, Hilda. The 
I autumn handicaps. . . . Hullo ! Listen to this.’ 

xViid Alaplehurst proceeded to read as follows : 

‘DARI]Sra BURGLARY IN PICCADILLY. 
nrSAPimAEANCE op an HISTOIUC riCTUEE. 

Last night an audacious robbery took place at Messrs 
Hunt & Rosooe’s shop in Piccadilly. The thieves entered 
the premises and succeeded in getting away with the 
famous Leonardo da Vinci, the ‘Baiita Anna,’ recently 
purchased for £20,000. The picture was cut clean from 
the frame, nothing else appearing to have been touched. 
Up to the time of going to press no further particulars 
have transpired/ , 

Lord Maqffehurst looked at his wife for a 
moment in blank astonisliment. When would 
these strange complications end? And what did 
all the mystery mean ? • 
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HAD ratlier a novel and interest- 
ing experience the atlier day. 

Being in town, on sick leave 
from my regiment in India, with 
nothing to do, and lots of time to 
dp it in, whilst eating my dinner 
at iny club and vaguely wondering how on earth 
to spend that portion of the next twenty-fonr 
hours which was not night, I suddenly remem- 
bered that one of my old school-chums was in 
the navy, and furthermore that the last time lie 
had written me he had mentioned that he was 
in command of one of the torpedo-boat destro}'ers 
belonging to the instructional tlotilla at Chatham. 

I hadn’t his letter by me, and I was not at all 
certain whether it was Cljatham or Sheerness, 
not being at all well up in things naval ; but 
still, when I went to bed that night I registered 
a vow that, as time was weighing heavily upon 
me, the next morning I should seek for Vincent 
somewhere in the I^fedway; which vow I kept, 
as, rising early, after breakfast I went down to 
Chatham, drove to the dockyard gates, and, being 
young and innocent, dismissed my cab. 

On inquiry at the Chatham dock -gates as to 
whether II.M.S. Fimj was in the port, I had tlie 
good luck to be told, ‘ Yes, sir ; you will find her 
down at the South Lock. It’s rather a lojig way, 
sir, and she’s going out this forenoon.’ 

Within half -an- hour, and after some uneasy 
experiences over dockyard cobbles, I came within 
sight of the FuTjf, She certainly was not 
pretty ; but her great length and narrow beam 
gave me the impression tlial her speed must be 
very great ; whilst her sloping forecasth^, the 
twelve-pounder gun on to]) of the fore-bridge, her 
otlier guns distributed about the deck, her tor- 
pedo-tubes, and, above all, her three hu’ge funnels, 
tilled me with the idea tliat slie had power in 
her to strike, if need be, and that she would bo 
a formidable, or at least dangerous, implement in 
the liands of daring ofllcers and well-trained men. 

She was painted black all over, with the excep- 
tion of a white line around her just under her 
upper deck. 

Going on board, a bluejacket, who turned out 
to be the quartermaster, stopped me at the gang- 
way and asked what I wished. I gave liiiu my 
card, and Inquired if the captain was on hoard. 

^ Yes, sir,’ he saki ^ Please follow me.’ 

I did so, but very gingeiHq being in constant 
fear of tripping ovei' valve-guards, eye-bolls, 
stays, &c. (these names I found out later on), 
with wliich the deck was covered, so that just as 
I got aft up came my old chum from below. 

‘ Hullo, old fellow 1 ’ said he, with surprise 
showing all over his sunburnt face; never 
expected to see you down here. Come down 
below and tell me all about it.’ 

He disappeared down the hatch, .so I followed 


cautiously.' It was just as well I did so, for at 
the bottom of the ladder gaped a large square 
hole, in the centre of which was the upper half 
of a man’s body, whom I nearly kicked. 

‘Oh, they’re only getting up the rum,’ said 
Vincent. ‘Come in.’ 

I didn’t like- these man-traps at all, and I told 
him so; but I went in, and found myself in a 
very cosy, square room, al.>out four yards long by 
six yards broad, .with just room to stand upriglit. 
This was the ‘ward-room,’ and here I found 
the ‘ sub ’ correcting some charts, and the ‘gunner,’ 
to both of whom Vincent introduced me,. 

‘We’re rather busy this morning,’ said Vincent, 
lighting his pipe. ‘ We have only come up here 
to get a new class of stokers on board after 
having trained and discharged the old set ; and 
we’re going out in about ten minutes’ time. You 
were very lucky to catch the ship at all. Look 
here ! You had better come out for the day with 
ns. You’ll see a little of what destroyer-life is like, 
and ifc will give yon a hit of a blow through 
and an appetite. We shall land you at Sheerness 
afterwards, unless you care to stop for the night.’ 

At once I acquiesced, and being left alone for 
a little, I had time to survey my surroundings. 

Facing the door was a stove and a small side- 
board, with a bookcase above, filled with books 
on service matters, such as Channd and Iforth flea 
PilutSj Liijlit List,% Tide TahUs^ &c. ; a paper- rack and 
a wine-locker, a pipe-rack, block, cdironometcr-box, 
and cme or two little nicknacks filled, up that side. 

On either side of me were the hunks, of which 
altogether there were three. These bunks, though 
narrow, seemed very comfortable; they w'ere fitted 
with drawers underneath, and a small wardrobe 
was fixed at the liead of each bunk. On one side, 
also, was a chart-box and a looking-glass, whilst 
behind me rvere lying a pile of sea-boots, and on 
the bulkhead were hung coats, mackintoshes, oil- 
skins, and sou’-westers. Glancing up overhead, I 
saw camp-stools, swords, golf-clubs, sticks, tennis- 
rackets, fiddles for the tables in rough weather, 
&c. My friends on hoard knew how to* pack, 
evidentl}', for not an inch of space was lost. 

Having tlius completed my inspection of the 
ward-room, I looked outside: on my left a very 
cliniiniitive pantry ; on my right a bath-room in 
like proportions, with two washing arrangements 
similar to those one sees in a railway carriage, 
and also an indiarubber bath. 

Getting tired of stopping, dowm licdow, and. yet 
fearing to he in the way, I w'enfe on deck. To my 
surprise, I found all tlie men forward, anti that 
we were quietly steaming down the Medwmy. 

I was standing on the quarterdeck, with a six- 
pounder gun on a platform in front of me, which 
gun was reflecting the sun’s rays in my eye.s and, 
dazzling me, so beautifully clean and nicely -polished 
was it. Behind me was a screen, sheltering the 
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^aftcr-steiiiung positioiij* fitted np, .T found out latGr, 
exactly as the (uie forward was, Tliere was also a 
liatch wliicli led down to the captain’s cabin, out- 
siile of which were stoiH>rooius and racks for rides 
and cutlasses. The cabin was a nice little place, 
au<l had a bunk, wardrobe, writing-table, aiul book- 
ea.se, and also a little bath-room outside, but no 
stove. The captain in the.ye ships messes in the 
ward-room, and only uses his cabin for sleeping 
Tn and for correspondence work. 

AValking over the platform, I found a torpedo- 
tube?, and aloiig.shle it a hatcl], which, on inrpnry, 
I was told led to the chief ])etty-ofriccrs' mess. 
It was quite a little place, about half the size 
of tlie ward-room. The engine-room artificers 
have a similar' mess on the other side of the deck. 
E\'eryfching was beautifully clean, and the table 
was quite white from hard scrubbing. 

Going farther forward, my olfactory organ was 
tickled by a most savoury odour, and on looking 
dowui another hatch I found Unit liere was tlie 
galley, and beside it stood the sliip's cook hard 
nt work getting the dinners ready. There was 
also here a dynamo for supplying electricity to 
the seavch-light, which latter was placed bet\veen 
the engine-room hatehe.s on deck, 

1 now came to the engine-room, but did not go 
down just yet. Pas.sing the big after-funnel, I came 
on an o]ion space, and a couple of bluejackets, who 
were splicing a ^yire rope, volunteered the informa- 
tion that this was where the foremost torpedo- 
tube would be placed when the ship was used 
as a torpedo-boat. Here T was joined by the 
^sub,’ who apologised for his sudden ascent from 
the ward-room, and olTered to show me round the 
rest of the ship, a,s the captain could not yet 
leave the bridge for any time. 

I rather liked the rig lie was in — a thick pilot 
coat, ditto trouser.s, a footljall-sweater, with a white 
silk scarf in lieu of a collar, a fairly old cap, heavy 
but close- fitting leather $ca-boots, thick gloves, and 
a pair of binoculars slung round his neck, formed 
bis attire ; which, as he went forward, I could nut 
help thinking was, for this sort of rough-and-ready 
• ' life, absolutely the best he could wear. 

Between the two foremost funnels is the standard 
' ' ■ 'Compa.s,% with the flag-locker underneath it, and a 
' ’ chart-table, all of which the bsnb^ pointed out. 

'How many men are there on board said L 
ry.'- ' 'Oh, oiu' complement is fifty-two all told; but 
- r' ’ about thirty of these are stokers for training in 
■/’ the working of waiter-tube boilers, and they are 
changed every month. This is their mess-deck. 
The ...magazine and shell -room for the tw’elve- 
. \ ;|toithder are under here alsof ■ 

- . '.There not much room for thirty^ is there T 
/‘ V hazarded I, drawing a bow. at a venture, as I felt 
^ .''.i' should say something* ^ ... 

' ' ’ . .'.Well, no, there’ not very much ; but they get 
all iiglrk' You see, some sling their bam- 
' ; .mocks^' and' th^ .others step op the, lookers,* and 






consists of a j)air of trousers made of very thick 
fearnought, and a big coat of the same material 
with a houd atlachcti, and it is fitted with beckets 
and wooden toggles for fastening it hy. We (the 
officers) find th{?m very useful to put on over oiir 
oilskins during a bad niglit’s run. Yon can’t get 
very yvet, and they keep you a.s yvarm as toast. 

kDo you know what this is T lie said, 
to change the subject. ‘It is a collapsible boat. 
We have two, one each side, you see. Tliey are 
hoisted out by that derrick on the mast, and if 
we had to abandon ship they would take seven tt?en 
men each, and provi.sions for them as well. 

'You .see the deck is covered with a kind of 
linoleum ; it i.s found to answer much better than 
wood in this class of ships, as also in torpedo- 
boats. Here are two six-pounder Hotcbkis.s guns ; 
these and tlie twelve-pounder up there constitute 
our bow- fire. Pretty strong for so small a sliip, 
isn’t iti You see, our object is to overtake and 
destroy by our superior gun-fix'e an enemy’s 
torpedo-boats ; consequently, when cluising, how- 
fire would be of great importance, and 1 think 
that chap up there would give a pretty good 
account of himself. ’ 

lie pointed up at tlie gun on the fore-bridge as 
he .spoke, and I agreed with liiin, and inwardly 
determined that any further acquaintance I might 
make witli ‘that cliap up there’ .should he made 
from behind, and not from in front. 

‘The ship seems very long,’ I said ; and, being 
rather curious on this point, I added, ‘lYliat 
length is she']’ 

‘Oh, about two hundred feet,’ he answered. 

‘And her beam?’ 

‘That is about nineteen and a half feet, and 
she draws about six. See here ; this is the 
conning-tower, with our half-inch of armour on it. 
Isn’t it a lot? We can steer from here, and in 
bad 'weather we have to, as one would be washed 
away on the Ixridge.’ 

I looked inside. There was just room for t-wo 
people to stand up inside, and it was fitted with 
a compass, steer ing-wdieel, telegraph to the engine- 
room, and voicc-pii'ies to the torpedo-tubes and 
various otlier parts of the ship. 

‘You say this is only liulf-an-inch thick?’ I 
queried. ‘How tliiek, then, is the ship’.s .side?’ 

‘Oh,’ said he, laughing, ‘about an eighth of an 
inch ; ’ and before I could quite grasp how much 
an eighth of an inch of steel really is in thickness, 
he had disappeared doivii a ladder at my feet, 

‘Come down here,’ he said, looking up and 
smiling at my evident blank dismay at his last 
piece of information. ‘This is the mess-deck for 
the bluejackets — under the turtle-backed fore- 
castle, you seed 

One long table stood in the centime, and two 
rows of lockers ran along the ship’s side. A few 
men were down liere, one stitching canvas, an- 
other mending his clothes, one reading a book, 
another writing., a .letter, and one stretched ■ out 
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right forward fast asleep, utterly oblivious of 
everything going on beside him. 

Oiboufe twenty men live down here,’ said the 
‘sub.’ * These are their hammocks, and tliat is 
the capstan engine — we have a steam-capstan.’ 

He pointed above his head as he spoke. 

* More store-rooms under our feet, too,’ he con- 
tinued. AYe keep the explosive war-heads for 
the torpedoes down below here. We have two 
eighteen-inch torpedoes, carried, without the heads, 
in the tubes themselves. Eow" let us go up on 
the fore-bridge.’ 

I followed him up the little iron latlders till 
beside the twelve-pounder, alongside which my 
old clium was standing, a chart in one hand and 
a pair of binoculars in the other ; and Avhen I 
reached the top I drew a long breath. 

We had increased speed, and now we were well 
out of the Medway, and gliding along through 
the water so smoothly that I could hardly believe 
the statement that our speed was over twenty- 
four miles an liour. Slipping through the water 
with no vibration at all, the only indications 
of speed were the ripples on the water flying 
i>ast ns, and the fountain of spray rising at our 
sharp, straight stem, sparkling with all the 
colours of the rainbow as the sun’s rays flashed 
upon it. 

Par astern is the More liglit- vessel, clearly 
showing up on the horizon ; a little ahead is the 
Id'oiise light-ships, round which we are going. 

A. beautiful blue sky above, witli hardly a 
cloud to be seen, except that on one part of the 
liorizon there is a little liaze, whicli does not 
altogether cover a number of sailing-ships, vainly 
trying with the little wind there is to make 
headway against the tide. The foun tain at the 
hows is playing heautifully now, ami all around 
is the pure, briglit sea-air blowing against one’s 
face, and through one’s clothes, and into one’s 
body ; rousing, stimulating, and reviving one, 
and making one feel a new man, so refreshing 
and exhilarating it is. 

Oh! that time was splendid, and 1 felt glad to 
be alive to experience such a sensation. 

Ko Avonder these felloAvs look so healthy Avitli 
such a tonic, and living such a life as this. 

‘Starboard!’ siiig.s out my friend. 'Starboard, 
sir,’ answers the quartermaster, whose head I, being 
startled in my reverie, nearly tread on, it liaving 
come up suddenly through a hole in the plat- 
form on which Ave are standing. 

‘Well, how do you like it?’ queries my chum. 
^’Midships ; steady,’ SSteady, sir,’ replies the head. 

A wish I were in your place,’ said L 'You 
have made a new man of me already.’ 

'Oh,’ replied he, laughing, 'come out on a cold, 
wet night in January, Avhen a heaA^y sea is 
running, and you have to hang on to the rails 
or the twelve-pounder here to ]}revent yourself 
being carried off your feet ; when the seas idse 
dashing on the turtle-back, and washing all oA’cr 


the upper-deck ; Avhon you are soaked to the 
skin, and, clinging on to sometliing, are shivering 
<and tbiuking of the many thousaiuls ashore who 
are fast asleep, warm and snugly tucked betAVCfin 
the blankets ; when the blinding spray and sleet is 
lashing your face like Avhipcord in, an incessant 
shoAver, so that you can hardly open your eyes as 
you A^ai lily struggle to peer into the daikness to 
discern tlie lights of the vessel ahead ; and when 
evorytliing doAvn bedoAV in the Avard-rooin is 
sliding about on tbe deck, gloriously mixed, up, 
vso that if you wish to get a piece of meat for 
supper you have to hold the joint Avith one 
hand Avliilst you hack olT a slice Avith the knife, 
and Avlien you can’t stand up by yourself—you ’d 
soon cliange your mind.’ 

Walking aft, we Avent down tbe engine-room 
ladder. 

'I’m sorry Ave are only going 280 reAmIutions 
per minute now,’ Bays lie. 'You should see them 
going at 350. That’s the time.’ 

But even as it i.s, I wonder mightily to see 
these tAAm engines Avitli their many bright rods 
flashing up and doAAUi at a speed I can hardly 
liiake my hand move at; and the cranks Avhirring 
round at the rate of four revolutions per second 
are alone enough to make one pause and Avonder 
AAdien Iinman ingenuity Avill reach its limit, and also 
speculate on Avdiat a terrible smash there AA^'Quhl 
be if anything chanced to go Avrong. 

' Lunch 1’ yells tlic matter-of-fact 'sub’ doAvn the 
liatch, and again are my inuaings rudely in teiTiipted, 

AYe ’ll just have time for "scran” before Ave get 
in,’ he says, as AA^e all sit doAAm round the little 
table in the Avard-rooin. 'The skipper is going to 
haAu^ his afterAvards. Aren’t you liuiigry ? I am.’ 

To Av Inch question I had to confess a mild 
'Yes, A'ery.’ To tell the truth, 1 liaise OA'-er since 
been envious of the appetite I had that day. But 
to continue. 

Chaffing and joking formed the coiwersatioii' 
Avlnlst plates AA’Cre being emptied and refilled, for 
every one seems to be put in a good tenq^er . by tliis 
sort of AA’ork. Millionaire.s should buA^ a de.stroyer, 
and try the life as a recipe for dyspepsia. 

As to the messing, I must say it AA^as far 
better than I imagined could obtain on board a 
small boat like tins. 

Plain but good and substantial food, excellently 
cooked, is the order of the day ; and cut and 
come again i.s the order of the table ; which lust 
I carried out in spirit and in truth. A knock 
at the door. 'Come in,’ shouts the 'sub.’ 

'Just going into harbour, sir. Captain sent me 
doAvn to tell the officers,’ says the signalman. 

Up the others jump. I follow, and reach the deck 
just in time to hear the telegraph gongs sound in 
the engine-room as the indicators are put to 'sIoav.’ 

WY. pass up close under the stern of the Sam 
Pareil, the gnardship here, and A^ery sliorfcl^^ after 
reach our buoy ; and then I noticed that the 
smartness and agility Avhicli A\"as the pieculiar 
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cbaracteiistici of tlie Brifciyli bluejackets in olden 
times has not yet passed away, for a hand is down 
over the side and on the buoy in a twinkling, a 
hook -rope is hooked on, the cable passed down by 
the aid of a small rope, and then quickly shackled 
onto the buoy, and the bluejacket is up the side 
and inboard, whilst the cable is paid-out under 
the direction of the gunner on the forecastle. 

I hear the dingey called away, and turning 


round with the '^sub,' who has been explaining 
the proceedings to me, and going aft, I find my 
chum in mufti waiting to take me off. As for 
his lunch, he will get that asljore, he says ; so 
‘chin-chins’ are passed, and, stepping oyer the 
side and down the ladder, we are quickly pulled 
beachwards, after a day’s outing which was full 
of novelty to me, and which will not be forgotten 
for some time to come. 
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pHE writer well remembers, when a 
very small child, watching one of the 
maids polishing the furniture, being 
requested by her to go and ask tlie 
mistress if she might send to the 
village shop for three-pennyworth 
of elbow-grease,. Taking the joke in earnest, she 
went, only of course to be sent back with the 
message that the girl must provide the article 
herself. This same elbow-grease, which polished 
our grandmother’s oak and mahogany till you could 
see your face in it, brightened the household steel 
and brass till it sparkled in the sunshine, and 
scoured the floors to such a pitch of cleanliness that, 

■ I' : ‘ according to Mrs MacStinger, ‘you might |iave 

, eaten your dinner off them,’ appears to luive 

i dropped out of the mefcliods of the ‘ modern ’ maid- 
j Ti- '.; servant — though it is to be lioped that maid-servants 

nowadays are not all modern in this sense. 

' "y The smart board -school-taught young persons 

: r whom the unfortunate niiddle-class mistress inter- 

;; ' view's at the registry office nowadays require in- 

stead an unlimited supply of the thousand-and-one 
soaps, polishing poivders, and other labour-saving 
appi i ances perpetually tli rust under our noses by 
tbe advertising fiend. Puttin tip as best she 
may with the Gonsequent depletion of her purse, 
the lady fondly hopes that Mary Jane and 
Sarah Anne — we beg pardon, Florence and 
A Beatrice — will improve the shining hours, and 
leave a shining ivay behind them in their daily 
march through the household domain, Alas I in 
their wake she finds ptily a dusty track streivn 
the debris of lier household gods. For 
, Florence and Beatrice consider it their princi pal 
business to amuse themselves; and reading Tlie 
-Mock Marriage or Lovers Young Drcam^ inspect- ; 
ing the misti'ess’s belongings, acquainting Ihem- 
I , , " selves with her private affairs, and gossiping with 

|| t', , : the back-door fraternity are often much more 

\ . ' . ' ’ agreeable’ occupations than ivashiug dishes and 

|[ b C'. . ’ saueepaas, or polishing floors and furniture. And 

If ^nch perfunctory attention as they may see fit 
huge ' expendiiure of soap, soda, 

4 >Vlll not keep a house clean, that is not 

|K h;' ’ A their fault j and as for things being broken, the 


raged and indignant young persons if taxed with 
pussy’s misdemeanours, or called to account for the 
dirt and disorder everywhere apparent. Only old- 
fashioned and prejudiced persons could expect these 
superior young women to take any interest in 
such matters as cooking and cleaning, or question 
their right to be paid for amusing themselves 
instead of doing the work they have undertaken, 
to say nothing of breakage and damage. The 
thought of any obligation on their part to fulfil 
their duties to the best of their ability seems to 
have no place in their mind. And this deplor- 
able lack of conscientiousness is not confined to 
the Florences and Beatrices or the domestic 
department ; it is equally evident among the 
Johns and Thomases— we mean the Sydney’s and 
Ernests— of the national workshop. 

Some cry out upon education as the cause of 
the trouble ; and if by education: is meant only 
a smattering of book-learning, we tliink they are 
right. It was long ago demonstrated that ‘a 
little learning is a dangerous thing,’ and the 
truth of the old saying was never more apparent 
than at the present day. We give the children 
ill oiiiv schools just so much book-knowledge as 
serves to give them highly-inflated ideas of their 
own wisdom and importance, and little or no 
sense of moral responsibility, and then turn them 
loose, -with untrained hands and undisciplined 
minds, to become the despair of employers and 
the pests of society. What is wanted is not 
less, but more, education, in the shape of such 
practical training as shall qualify its recipients 
in some degree for the work which lies before 
them, ixnd enable them to take an intelligent 
interest in its performance. And as the basis of 
all, a careful inculcation of the simple precepts of 
Holy Writ, the plain ‘Thou shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt 
nut’ as regards heaven and our neighbour. He 
whose legs are unequal mu.st needs walk lamely ; 
and unless we take care to nourish and develop 
the still quite imperfect moral sense of the popular 
mind, our national progress, great as it may be, must 
still be a halting one. So long as we shirk our 
duty in this regard, the blame for the social dis- 
comforts and embarrassments we have commented 
on will lie mainly on our own shoulders. 
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II 0 L Y I SLAY D. 

By Sakah Wilson. 


|E have a singular geographical feature 
oil our north-east coast, between 
Baraborough and Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, that has been called from 
time imnieniorial a semi-island. 

When the tide of the great Korth 
Sea, or German Ocean, is high it is a complete 
island ; and when it is low it beGouies part 
of the mainland, or connected with it by nearly 
three miles of Wet, fiat sands, which are sometimes 
smooth and sometimes wrinkled, for the most part 
firm to the tread, but in some, places sloshy and 
iquick.^ This has been noticed and described by 
Bede, and by Scott in Marnnony In common 
parlance it is ahvays called ‘ the island^ by the 
residents, though the necessary traffic between 
it and the mainland is carried on as uiucli by 
conveyance as by boat. Those who liave no 
vehicles nor horses take off their shoes and 
stockings at low -tide and walk over the long 
stretch of intervening sands. The removal of these 
articles of apparel is nut necessary till the foot- 
passengers are confronted by the first of a few 
small streams left by the tide, or by the rivulet 
known as ‘ the Low/ in which the \vater remains at 
a stationary depth of several inches. At long inter- 
vals of time there are casualties. The tide comes 
in with great force and speed, and sometimes people 
are overtaken by it and carried away. Benighted 
foot-passengers have lost their way and been 
drowned, and conveyances have been occasionally 
overwhelmed by the racing- in waters and swept 
away. For many years there has been a line of 
tall wooden guide-posts passing from the mainland 
to the island to show where the route is free from 
quicksands, but nevertheless, as stated, accidents 
still occur, though happily but rarely. Not long 
since a solitary and venturesome artist returning 
from the island "was intercepted by the rapidly 
incoming tide, and only saved his life by climbing 
to the sort of cage fixed to the top of one of these 
posts, and remaining on it till the waters receded 
again. Two residents, too, returning to the island 
No. 20 .~-Yol. I. 


in the deepening dusk in a conveyance, became 
uncertain, owing to a sliarp swerve of their horse, 
as to wdiich was the right direction to take, and 
only saved themselves from disaster by climbing 
one of the poles and feeling for the indicator on 
the top. Still more recently a traveller crossing in 
a gig was swept out of it and drowned. And the 
parish register tells of many losses in former times. 

This geographical curiosity is Holy Island, 
formerly known as Lindisfarne, but thus desig- 
nated anew in later times on account of the 
sanctity of the lives of the missionaries who took 
up their abode on it in the days of the Saxon 
kings. With rough-and-ready reckoning it may be 
said to contain about a thousand acres, and to bo 
about three miles long and half that extent in 
width. To the visitor from the mainland there 
are various items of interest on this small area 
—-the village, the castle, the church, the majestic 
ruins of the priory and priory church, the 
vicarage, the Heugh, which is a long, sloping 
basaltic rock, forty feet high, that the fishermen 
use as a lookout ; the cliffs, the coves, the harbour, 
a lakelet, the flora, birds, seals, and the ancient 
traditions, to say nothing of the hardy, hearty 
population of somewhere about six hundred souls, 
and the various modern efforts at progress, which 
include a achoolhouse, a chapel, a manor-house, 
and a telephone connected with tiie telegraph on 
the mainland. Curiously, there is also an island 
on the island, or, ratliei’, about a hundred yards 
from the verge of its shore facing the mainland. 
This consists of about half an acre of basalt rock 
that rises considex^ably higher than the rest of 
the beach, on which may still be traced the founda- 
tions of a small chapel. This was St Cuthbert^s 
Olmpeh Tradition has it that the austere recluse 
often retired from the life in the comniunity to 
this little island for long periods of isolation, when 
his comrades made their way to it over the rocks 
at Imv-water to convey food to him. 

The history of the island begins in the days Of 
the Heptarchy, wdien Oswald, king of Northimlbna, 
Mesaued ,] April 16, 1898. , 
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then re«idhig afe Baiuboroiigli, invited tlie Christian 
comminiit.y in Scotland to send a inissionary to 
instruct his subjects. The first delegate, who was 
sent from the island of Iona, after a year’s trial 
returned with the conviction that the Horbhiim- 
brians wex'e too ignorant, and their minds too 
unrecejxtive to he instructed ; hut a second one, 
Aldan, less fuiut-liearted, established himself per- 
nuinently on the island of Lindisfarue, which prob- 
ably recommended itself to him on account of its 
correspondence with the insular situation of the 
abode of the community that he had left For 
sixteen years he carried out the work thus imder- 
takeiij with the assistance of twelve followers, erect- 
ing churches (then built of wmod), baptising in one 
week, as is reported, as many as fifteen tliousand 
people, and travelling about preaching the gospel in 
remote places ; and then he died, almost in harness. 
His successor, Finan, equally ardent and devout, 
baptised two royal converts, the kings of Mercia 
and East Anglia. 

The three succeeding bishops also further in- 
cr'eased the usefulness and renown of the settle- 
mentj but it is to the sixth bisliop, Cuthbert, or 
.to' Ids biographers, that most of the romance of the 
iskiid is due. His long, solitary seclusions, the 
aiisterities^ he practised, the disdain ancT dislike of 
■women imputed to him, all enlai'ged upon by his 
biographers auci embroidered with their pious 
fuiicies, and followed up by the singular appear- 
ance of exemption from decay presented by his 
remahiB when examined centuries after Ids death, 
created a personality that takes rank below but 
few of oiu* celebrities. After a succession of six- 
teen o! these Saxon bishops, an incursion of the 
Danes caused the brotherhood to gather their valu- 
ubies together and dex>art for the mainland, wheji 
the island became uninhabited onco more. 

Nearly two hundred years afterwards, when St 
Cuthbert’s remains were enshiiued in the magnifi- 
cent Cathedral on the high bank of the Wear at 
Durham, it came into the heart of those in 
aittliority there to take possession of the deserted 
site once more, and eveutimlly to raise upon it the 
superb fabric of which there are such consider- 
: , able reniaina. Besides providing the necessary ae- 
• commodiitioji for the community of moiiks they 
established, one ^Edward kid out the dimensions of 
the priory church on an extensive scale : a hun- 
dred feet of length fur the nave atid thirty-live 
more for the chancel, with wide transepts and a 
' great ■ central tower. Those under him roared vast 


iug services were performed for nearly five luindred 
years. Then came the dissolution of monasteries, 
and it was used as a storehouse ; and alter that 
many of the stones were taken away for various 
purposes. In 1723 the old bell-to\ver of the parish 
church and the battlements were repaired w^ith 
stones taken from the priory church. Nevertheless 
there is sufficient of the august masonry remain- 
ing to impart an indescribable charm. 

There is an open space in the village wdth a cross 
in it, telling of the time when a market, now discon- 
tinued, w^as periodically held there. There is also an 
old house, known as the Bishop’s House, in wdiich 
there is an Elizabethan panelled chamber. For the 
rest, there are four inns, a ne^v two-storied hotel, 
the fisbermeii’s cottages, a few larger houses, a 
farm or tw^o, and a rocket and lifeboat house. 
Around on all sides is the sea, glittering like dia- 
monds, and gently lapping or rolling in with dull, 
angry waves according to the weather, ever coming 
or going. Boats bask in the sunsliiue or bear the 
burden of the rains and winds on the shore, or rise 
and fall upon tile waters; and black and white 
ships pass by, in the distance, in silence. From 
certain points as you walk about the island you 
can see the great castle on the steep rock at Bam- 
boroiigli across the intervening sea, or sands, as the 
case may be, as Avell as the twenty- eight Fame 
Iskiula, with their two lighthouses, one of which, 
the Lon gg tone, has the special interest of having 
been, the home of Grace Barling. Every wdicre 
close at hand you see the steep-sloping ITeugh, with 
sun-bronzed seafaring men on it with telescopes, 
ever on the lookout ,* the island castle, with its three 
cannons on its batteries; the village houses, ’with 
their fl.uted-tiled and slated roofs ; and the priory 
ruins, wdth their majestic arches high in the air. 

The pule-gray old parish church is only fifty- 
two feet west of the priory ruins. Li the church- 
yard are xiuinj’^ sea-bleached tombstones, mostly 
standing up out of the arrowy grasses, inscrip- 
tions on which tell of frequent deaths at sea, 
and many of which have the sacred monogram 
I.H.S. upon tlieni, understood locally to mean, ‘I 
have suffered.’ By contrast with the richness of 
the ornamentation on the priory ruins, the church 
looks plain at a first glance, but a closer examina- 
tion reveals features and facts of much interest. 
We may see that it wm a small Norman building 
to begin with, to which an arcade of Transitional 
columns, still strong, was added on the north side 
a few years afterwards, with chamfered arches built 
with red and white stones alternately. In the next 
century, known architecturally as the Early English 
period, a new chancel, nearly fifty feet long, was 
built ; and in the succeeding one the south side 
of the original church was taken down and a 
south aisle thrown out. The wmlls are tiiick and 
strong, and pierced with s^dayed windows of these 
different centuries of workmanship. There, are 
i some minor features, such as two porches, .h priest^s 
I door in the chancel, a piscina , marking the site of 
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a cliaiitry in old times, and three ambries. There 
are also a few ancient grave -slabs marking the 
last resting-places of persons of distinction. A 
few years ago there were several small models of 
various sea-going crafts in different parts of the 
charcli, which had been placed there by the fisher- 
men as decorations. These have now been re- 
moved, but there remains a general aspect of 
devotional simplicity and severity. Below the 
wooden top of the communion - table are the 
original stone supports of the ancient altar. The 
register begins in tlie reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the commimion- plate bears the date 1575. So 
—just as 'we take it for granted there is only grass 
under foot as we approach the edifice, till we notice 
sea-lavender here, tufts of thrift tliere, the hemlock- 
leaved crane’s-bill farther on, the sea-side thistle 
and soft-knotted clover, and many another o! 
Nature’s floral profusions near at hand — we find, 
when we come to look, that tliere are many frag- 
ments of the times between the days of iEdward 
and ourselves embalmed in it. 

The castle, now occupied by coastguardsmen, 
has its own romance. In the Border Survey made 
by Sir Bober t Bowses in 1 550, it is described as ' 
likely to be of ‘great purpose,’ both for defence 
and for the aiiuo)^auce of enemies should such 
arrive on any part of the island. A hundred and 
sixty- five years afterwards an enemy did arrive 
in the persons of two brothers named Errington, 
who, when five out of the seven men composing the 
'garri.son were absent, took possession of it in tlie 
name of the Pretender. Tiie possession only lasted 
for a short time, liut the possibility so carefully 
considered long beforehand came to pass. Sir 
William Breretou, writing ii diary of his travels 
in 1035, calls tlic castle ‘a daint^’' little fort,’ and 
mentions that the governor, Captain Bugg, was 
as famous for his generous eutertaLiiment of 
strangers as he was for l)is great bottle - nose, 
which was the largest the traveller had ever seen. 
There are traces of another small fortress on the 
eastern end of the Ileiigh that was probably in- 
tended to assist in the protection of the harbour. 


Eroin the evidence of its stones we can tell it 
mounted two guns. The parish register records 
the burial of thirty soldiers in the churchyard 
in 1639—* About tins tyine were siindrie sogers 
buryed,’ it state>s simply. 

Then there are tlie coves. These are far-reach- 
ing recesses or caves, hollowed out into the cliffs 
oil the north side of the island. They are dark, 
steep cliffs, full of fossilised encrinites, and rise to 
a height of about forty feet. The fragments known 
as St Cuthberfc’s beads are found in abundance here. 
Those who have an eye for such things will note 
boulders and pebbles of granite, porphyry, syenite, 
graywacke, basalt, and other stone-s from distant 
sources strewn on the beach. The waters under 
these cliffs are so clear, tliat pebbles have been, 
seen at the bottom through a depth of many feet^ 
Tliere is a sandbank, too, called the Seal-bat, Avhere , 
seals are freq[uently seen and young ones occasion- 
ally captured. Nearer to the Castle Point shoals 
of porpoises are often noticed, especially in the 
herring season. As we wander over the sandy flats 
and links sea-birds fly overhead ; sometimes a flock 
of brent geese. Underfoot grow the elk’s-horn cup- 
lichen, the grass of Parnassus, the water-pimpernel, 
the blue fleabune, the catch-fly, the wild larkspur, 
spooiiwort, marsh-arrow grass, and the dwarf tufted 
centaury, among other plants. Wall-flower, said to 
be indigenous to the island, is conspicuous at the 
priory, : 

]\lacready tells us in his Memom that he re- 
sided on the island for a time in his young days, 
and that in the remoteness and ipiietude of his sur- 
roundings he almOvSt forgot his native tuiigue. As 
the curtain des<:ended upon his histrionic triumphs, 
amidst the deafening applause of enraptured town- 
bred audiences, the rcniGiiihrance of the lone!}’' 
sands, the rpiiet, breezy links, the richly-wrought 
ruins, the ancient church and all the medieval 
associations with which it is fraught, the brave 
fisher- folk, thinking naught of their countless un« 
recorded deeds of heroism, and passing quietly to 
and fro on their allotted tasks, must have afforded 
a contrast that was strong indeed. \ - 
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CHAPTER XXIV.-~HOW TWO OF HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANTS MET WITH THEIR DESERTS. 



JJEIE next morn broke fair and cloud- 
less, and ere the sun was up I 
was awake, for little time must be 
lost if %ve sought to vviii to Smifc- 
wood ere the pursuit began. The 
folk of the cave were early risers, 
for the need for retiring early to rest made them 
so ; and we broke our fast wdth a meal of cakes 
and broiled fish almost before daylight. Then I 
went out to enjoy the fresh air, for it was safe 
<inough to be abroad at that hour. Nothing vexed 
the still air on the green hillside save the flap- 
: ping peewits and the faint morning winds. 


Marjory meantime ran out into the kmshine 
with all the gaiety in the wmid. She was just 
like a child let loose from school, for she w^as 
ever of a light heart, and care sat easily upon 
her. She left me to go out from the little glen, 
which wuis the entrance to the cave, into the wider 
dale of the Cor Water, which ran shallow between 
lone green braes. I heard her singing as she went 
down among the juniper-bushes aud flinty rock%, 
and then it died away behind a little shoulder 
of hill. 

So I was left to my own reffections : on 
plight in which I found myself. Tor the first 
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time a sort of wonndetl pride began to vex me. 
It made me bitter as gall to think of it, and by 
whose aid my misfortune had been effected. A 
sort of hopeless remorse came over me. Sliould 
I ever win back the place I had lost*? Would 
the Buniets ever again be great gentlemen of 
Twceddale, a power in the country-sidcj having 
men at their beck and call 1 Or would the 
family be gone for ever I Would I fall in the 
wildsj or live only to find my iandvS gone with 
my power ; and would Marjory never enter Bairns 
as its mistress ? I could get no joy out of the 
morning for the thought ; and as I wandered on 
the hillside I had little care of what became 
of me. 

Now at this time there happened what roused 
me and set me once more at peace with myself. 
And though it came near to being a dismal 
tragedy, it was the draught which nerved me 
for all my later perils. And this was the 
maimer of it. 

Marjory, as she herself told me afterwards, 

' Inid gone down to the little meadows by the 
burnside, where she watched the clear brown 
water and the fish darting in the eddies. Slic 
-was thus engaged when she was aware of two 
lioisemeii who rode over the top of the glen 
and down the long hill on the otlier side. The}^ 
w^ere almost opposite before she perceived tliem, 
and there was no time for flight. Like a brave 
lass, she uttered no scream, hut stood still that 
they might not see her. But it was of no avail. 
Their roving eyes could not miss in that narrow 
glen so fair a sight, and straightway one called 
out to the other that there w'as a girl at the 
burnside. 

Now, had the twain been out on an ordinary 
foray it would have gone hard indeed with us; 
for they would have turned aside to search out 
the matter, and in all likelihood the hitliiig-place 
would liave been discovered. But they liad been 
out on some night-errand, and were returning 
in hot haste to their quarters at Ahingtoii, where 
, their captain had none too gentle a temper. So 
. they contented themselves with shouting sundry 
' coarse railleries, and one, in the plenitude of his 
. great-lieartedness, fired his carbine at her. Witin 
out stopping further they rode on. 

The bullet just grazed her arm above the 
wrist, cutting away a strip of dress. She cried 
out at the pain; but though frightened almost 
to death, she was brave enough to bide where 
■ she was, for if she had run straight to the cave 
?-:it‘ would have shown them the hiding-place. As 
' soon as - they passed out of view she came pain- 
‘ .'fully ’ up ' the dope, and I, ‘ who had heard the 
• shot, and rushed straightway to the place whence 
it came, met her clasping her wounded wrist and 
' with a pitiful white face. 

'.passed me, and/ one, firect It has done me no 


harm. But let us get to shelter lest they tiuui 
hack,^ 

At her words I felt my heart rise in a sudden 
great heat of anger. I had never felt such 
passion before. It seemed to whelm and gulf my 
whole being, and my soul was steeled into one 
fixed resolution. 

‘ Let me carry you, dear,’ I said quietly, and 
lifting her, I boro her easily up the ravine to 
the cave. 

When I got her within our shelter there was 
a very great to-do. The women ran up in grief 
to see the hurt, and the men at the news of 
the military wore graver faces. Master Lockhart, 
who was something of a surgeon, looked at the 
wound. 

' Oh,’ he says, ^ this is nothing — a scratch and no 
more. It will be well as ever to-morrow’. But 
the poor maid has had a fright which has made 
her weak. I lia’e some choice French brandy 
winch I aye carry with me, for tlie fear of such 
accidents. Some of that will soon restore her.’ 

So he fetched from some uiiknowu corner the 
bottle which he spake of, and when her lips 
hud been moistened Marjory revived, and de- 
clared her weakness gone. When I saw that 
the wound was but trifling, the anger which 
had been growing in my heart side by side with 
my care wholly overmastered me. All my pride 
of house and name was roused at the deed. 
To think that the lady who was the dearest to 
me in the w^orkl should be thus maltreated by 
.scurrilous knave.s of dragoons stirred me to fury. 

I well knew that I could get no peace with tlie 
thought, and my inclination and good judgment 
alike made me take the course I followed. 

I called to Nicol, wdiere he sat supping Ins 
morning porridge by the fire, and he came to 
my side very readily. 

‘Get the turn horses,’ said I quietly, that none 
of the others might hear of my madness; ‘one 
for me and one for yourself.’ Now the beasts 
were stabled in the back part of the cave, whicli 
was roomy and high, though somewhat damp. 
The CD trance thereto lay by a like rift in the 
hillside some hundred yards farther up the glen. 
When I had thus hidden my servant I sauntered 
out into the open air and awaited his coming 
with some impatience, 

I asked him, wdien he appeared, if he had the 
pistols, for he had a great trick of going unarmed 
and trusting to hi.s fleet legs and mother- wit 
rather than the good gifts of God to men — steel 
and gunpowder. 

‘Ay, laird, I ha’e them. Are ye gauti to shoot 
mnir-f owl 1 ’ 

‘ Yes,* said I ; ‘I am thinking of shooting a 
moor-fowl for my breakfast.’ 

Nicol laughed quietly to hiinselL He knew 
well the errand I was on, or he would not have 
consented so readily. ^ 

I knew that the , two dragoons had ridden . 






•straight down the Cor Water glen, mahiiig lor 
the upper vale of Tweed, and thence to the 
'Clyde hills. But this same glen of Cor is a 
strangely winding one ; and if a man leave it 
and ride straight over the moorland he may save 
a matter of two miles, and arrive at tlie Tweed 
sooner than one who has started before him. 
The ground is rough, but, to one used to the 
hills, not so as to keep him from riding it with 
ease. Also, at the foot of the burn there is a 
narrow nick through which it thrusts itself in a 
little cascade to join the larger stream ; and 
through this place the road passes, for all the 
liills on either side are steep and ston}^, and 
offer no foothold for a horse. Eemembering all, 
these things, a plan grew up in my mind which 
I hastened to execute. 

With Nicol following, I rode aslant the low 
liills to the right, and came to the benty table- 
iand which we had travelled the day before. 

After maybe a quarter-hour’s stiff riding w^e 
descended, and keeping well behind a low spur 
which hid us fi*om the valley, turned at the end 
into the glen-niouth, at the confluence of the two 
waters. Then we rode more freely till we 
reached the narrows wdiich I have spoken of, 
and there we halted. All was quiet, nor was 
there any sound of man or horse. 

‘Do you bide there,’ said I to my servant, 
‘while I will wait here. Now I will tell you 
wliat I purpose to do. The two miscreants who 
shot Mistress Marjory are riding together on 
their way to their quarters. One will have no 
shot in his carbine ; what anus the other has I 
cannot tell ,* but at any rate we two with pistols 
can hold them in check. Do you cover the one 
on tlie right when they appear, and above all 
things see that you do not fire.’ 

Bo we waited there, sitting motionless in our 
saddles, on that fair morning when all around 
us the air was full of crying snipe and twitter- 
ing hilMinnets. The stream made a cheerful 
sound, and the little green ferns in the rocks 
nodded beneath the spi'ay of the water. I found 
my mind misgiving me again and again foi‘ the 
headstrong prank on which I wa.s entered, as 
unworthy of one who knew something of better 
things. But I had little time for self-coinmun- 
ings, for we had scarce been there two minutes 
before we heard the grating of lioofs on the hill- 
gravel, and our two gentlemen came round the 
corner not twenty yards ahead. 

At the sight of us they reined up and stared 
stock-still before them. Then I saw the hands 
of both reach to their belts, and I rejoiced at 
tbe movement, for I knew that the arms of 
neither were loaded. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘it will be at your peril 
that yon move. We have here t\?o loaded pistols. 
We are not soldiers of his Majesty, so we have 
some skill in sliooting. Let me assure you on 
, iny word that your case is a desperate one/ 


At my words one of them still looked with a 
haughty, swaggering stare, but the jaw of the 
other dropped and he seemed like a man in 
excess of terror, 

‘To-day,’ I went on, ‘you have shot at a lady 
not half-aii-Iiour agone. It is for this that I 
have come to have speech with 3^011. Let us 
iniderstaiid one another, my friends. I am an 
outlawed man, and one not easy to deal with. 

I am the Laird of Barns— ah, I see you know 
tlie name-— and let this persuade you to olTer no 
resistance.’ 

One of the twain still stood helpless. The other’s 
hand twitched as if he would draw his sword or 
reach ln.s povvder-fiaslc, but the .steely glitter of 
our barrels and my angry face deterred him. 

‘ What do you want with us V he said in a tone 
of mingled sulkiness and bravado. , ‘Let me tell 
you, I am one of his Majesty’s dragoons, and 
you’ll pay well for any ill you do to me, I 
care not a fig for you, for all your gentrice. If 
you would but lay dowm your pop-guns and 
stand before me man to man, I would give you 
all the satisfaction you want.’ 

The fellow was a boor, but he spoke like a 
man, and I liked him for his words. But I 
replied grimly : 

‘I will have none of your bragging. Go and 
try that in jmur own st}^, you who shoot at 
women. I will give you as long as I may count 
a hundred, and if before that you have not 
strip] Kul ofl‘ every rag you have on and come 
for\vavd to me here, by God I will shoot you 
down like the dogs you are I’ 

And with this I began solemnly to count aloud. 

At first tliey were still rebellious, hut fear of 
the death wliich glinted to them from the barrels 
of the pistols won the mastery. Slowly and with 
vast reluctance they began to disrobe themselves 
of belt and equipments, of coat and jack-boots, 
till tiiey stood before me in the mild spring air 
as stark as the day they were born. Their faces 
were heavy with malice and shame. 

‘ Now,’ said I to Nicol, ‘ dismount and lay on 
to these fellows witli the flat of your sword. 
Give me your pistol, and if either makes resist- 
ance he will know how a bullet tastes. Lay on, 
and do not spare them.’ 

So Nicol, to %vhom the matter was a great 
jest, got clown and laid on lustily. They sliouted 
most piteously for mercy, but none they got, till 
the stout arm of my servant was weary. 

‘ And now, gentlemen, you may remount your 
horses. Nay, wdthout your clothes ; you will 
ride more freely as you. are. And give my best 
respects to your honourable friends, and tell, 
them I wish a speedy meeting.’ 

But as I looked in the face of one, him who 
had been so terror-stricken at the outset, I saw 
that which I thought I recognised. 

‘ You, fellow,’ I cried, ‘ where have I seen you 
before '? ’ ; v ‘ 
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And as I loolcecl again^ I remendjered a night 
in the j ear before, on the Alphen road, when I 
had stood over this very man and questioned 
Idiii on his name and doings. So he had come 
to Scotland as one of the foreign troops. 

Iviiow you, Jan I-Iamman,’ said I. ‘The 
great Doctor Johannes Bunietus of Liigdiuium 
lias not forgotten you. You were scarcely in an 
honest trade before, but you are in a vast deal 
less honest now. I vowed if ever I met you 
again to make you smart for your sins, and I 
think I have kept my word, though I had the 
discourtesy to forget your fa,ce at first sight. 
Good-morning, Jan ; I hope to see you again ere 
lung. Good-morning, gentlemen hotli.’ 

So the luckless pair rode off homeward, and 
what reception they met with from their captain 
and their comrades who shall say^ 

Meanwhile, when they were gone for some 
little time, Nicol and I rode back by a round- 
about path. When I began to reflect, I saw the 
: full I'aslxness of my action. I had burned my 
boats behind me with a vengeance. There 


was no choice of courses before me now. The 
chase would be ten times hotter against me than 
before ; and besides, I had given my i>ursuers some 
clue to my whereabouts. You may well ask if 
the danger to my love were not equally great, for 
that hy this action they would know at least 
the airt hy which she had fled. I would answer 
that these men were of Gilbert’s own comjiany ; 
and one, at least, of them, when he heard my 
name, must have had a shrewd guess avS to who 
the lady was. My coiisin’s love affairs ivere no 
secret. If the man had revealed the tale in its 
entirety, his own action must necessarily have 
been exposed, and God help him who had in- 
sulted one whom Gilbert cared for ! He would 
have flayed tlie skin from him at the very 
mention. 

To my sober reason to-day the action seems 
foolhardy in the extreme, and more like a boyish 
frolic than the work of a man. But all I knew 
at the time, as I rode back, ^vas that my pride 
was for tlie moment soothed and my heart 
miglitilv comforted. 
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a recent issue of this magazine we 
attention to the Chin Hills, 


!■ p bordering on Burma, and to the iin- 

) ' Avliicli had taken place 

amongst the wdld savages inhabiting 
^ ' ; them, who had always been a thorn 

f..,; in the side of the Burmese government, until we 

occnxned Upp)er Burma some twelve years ago. 
j -i A still greater degree of success has been attained 

J ’-x in the Blian States, also bordering on Upper Burma, 

p I and some of them touching lorritory belonging to 

‘ i China, Trance, and >Slam. Here we have to deal 

[: , I mostly with iuhaluuuits sufTieiently civilised to 

I' I " ' •' appreciate the blessings of peace, although during 

I i . Iving Thebaw’s sovereignty they were accustomed to 

I , ' . scenes of anarchy and rebellion. The Slums, who 

form the majority of the inhabitants, are Buddliists 
I i'j ^ . ■ in religion, and are keen traders, often travelling 
| hundreds of miles in the dry season with heavy 

I''.' merchandise to reach the nearest market. 

I • ; They have their own hereditary chiefs ; and our 

I ' policy, justified in its results, has been to support 
r 'A tlie rule of these chiefs, who now pay us the tribute 
I " ' . the}’' formerly gave, or were supposed to give, to the 

I ; ■ • ' ' kings’ of Burma, whilst -we interfere as little as 

I I , possible with their Customs, and support their 
, authority. The record of the past year has been 
g one of peace, progress, and prosperity for the Shan 

£ States/ and the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma 






these good Buddhists, Crowds of Burmese came 
from the adjoining two districts in Upper Burma, 
which sufierecl last year from scarcity owing to 
the failure of the rains, to purchase rice. For 
several days two of the Sliaii chiefs gratuitously fed 
all travellers passing along the public; roads between 
sunrise and sunset, besides sending seven hundred 
and fifty bushels of grain by Buddhist priests for 
free distjdhufcion amongst those wh^ had no means 
to purchase food. Fortunately there was an ex- 
cellexit harvest in the Slum States, and the chiefs 
had paid attention to the opening out of cart-roads, 
enabling trade to be carried on to an extent pre- 
viously unknown. Unhusked xuce ■was selling at 
about one-sixth of the price asked for it in Burma, 
pointing to the advisability of an extension of the 
Burma railway system to this fertile country ; for, 
except ill years of scarcity, however good the roads 
are, cart-liii’e is too costly to allow of grain, how- 
ever cheap, being carried any great distance at a 
■■■profit.. . . 

Amongst iiiiports Bwiss condensed milk in tins 
bulks largely. Tlie Slians do not care for fresh 
milk, and allow the calves to take all their 

mothers produce. But they like the sweetened 

canned article, eating it with rice and rice-cakes. 

The sepoys and natives of India settled in the 
Shun States are the only milk- venders, and they ' . 
and the Europeans are the only consumers of fresh ' ■ 
milk. As cattle thrive well all over the Shan 

States, milk might easily be preserved on the ; 
spot, and be sold very much cheaper than the . 
imported condensed milk. • y, 

Our' French neighbours have tried to get over , 
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the exchange tlifficnhy by valuiiig tlieir piastre de 
commerce at two rupees six annas, but at Keng- 
tung, the nearest Tritish Shan State, it only 
fetches two rupees, and is often melted down by 
traders into lumps and used in crude silver as a 
medium of exchange. Trade was carried on to 
a small extent between the Shan States and the 
Erencli provinces, in a friendly way and with no 
remarlvable incidents, in the past year. 

Mr A, H. Hildcdjrand, G.LE., llie able British 
superintendent of the southern Slum States, points 
with pride to the fact that it is only a decade 
since these states were annexed and the chiefs 
acknowle<lged tlie suzerainty of the British Crown. 
The record of progress in these short ten years is 
not unworthy of the British government, under 
wdiich it has taken place, and reflects the highest 
credit on the half-dozen British officers who assist 
Mr Hildebrand and the chiefs in governing states 
many times larger than England. There were no 
disturbances in the past year, and but little crime. 
Tliree durbars wei’e held, numerously attended by 
the chiefs and their followers. These same chiefs 
were at eacli otlier’s throats before oiir advent, 
but now only vie with each, otliei^ in improving 
communications with a view to increasing trade. 
Most of them recognise the fact that their own 
positions and emoluments are improved wlien their 
su])jects are prosperous and contented, and as far 
as in them lies they work loyally for this end. 
The superintendent, wlio spends at least six montlis 
of the year in visiting the various states, notes the 
great improvements visible in the Tariou.s build- 
ings. Substantial wooden houses are no^v taking 
the place of the bamboo huts which formerly pre- 
dominated. Gardens neatly feiicoAl in are the 
rule now in the principal places, instead of the 
exception, whilst roadside trees are also planted 
and carefully tended for tlie hcmefit of the shade 
they confer. Every variation of climate is observ- 
able in the Slum States. Tlie valleys are often 
iusuflerahly hot in the dry season ; but the hills, 
varying from three thousand to five thousand feet 
in height, give an almost European climate, and 
nearly every description of English fruit and vege- 
table is produced in perfection. The out-turn of 
potatoes was so large last year in one state that 
in some bazaars they were selling at two pice, or 
about one halfpenny, per vise (three and three- 
cpiarter poimcls). Their enl ti vation continues steailily 
to increase. lYheat is also grown, and its produc- 
tion might be mucli larger if a railway joined 
the Bangoon line and ensured a ready market for 
it. The seaxwrts of Lower Burma are dependent 
now on Oalcutta for their wheat and potatoes ; 
but, judging from appearances, tliere is no reason 
why, in another decade, Rangoon should not ex- 
port instead of importing wheat, if only a branch- 
line of railway connected the present Rangoon 
and Mandalay line with the fertile southern 
Shan States. 

.-( The superintendent regrets that nothing has 


been done yet in the dix'ection of starting a school 
which the sons of chiefs might attend. He is 
assured it will he built next year. The cliiefs 
have promised to support it. It is hardly advis- 
alde for them to send their sons to Rangoon, awviy 
from their liomeB ; but at Taunggyi, the head- 
fpiarters of the superintendent, where many of 
them have residences, and where they would be 
under Mr Hildebrand’s eye, the advantages of such 
an educational estalilishmeiit would be gi^eat. 

The government a,re to be congratulated on the 
successful aduiinistration of the Sliaii States, and 
on the officers chosexi to carry out their policy. 
It has been a success partly on this account, but 
also no doubt on account of the fact that, instead 
of the fanatical Molmramedau tribes who yearly,' 
in some part or other of our scientific frontier on 
the north-west of India, are the cause of sucli 
constant ■warfare and disturbance, have in 
the south-east, comparatively peaceful and law"- 
abidiiig Buddhists, satisfied with our rule, and 
ready to acknowledge that, although a foreign one, 
it is an improvement on its jjredecessor. It is 
only by acknowledging that we have such contented 
races in the Shan States to deal with that we 
can carry on the administration as economically 
as wc do, without a single British soldier on the 
spot, and with so few British officers, s6poy.<?, and 
policemen. .Both rulers and ruled deserve to share 
the credit of the present happy and prosperous 
state of things in the Shan States, which has every 
prospect of being lasting. 

Eiiglislj visitors to India would do well to pay 
the Shan States a visit. Taunggyi, the beathpuartei*- 
station, is witliiu four days’ ride of Thazi, on the 
Rangoon and Alandalay railway line. It has a 
club with about a dozen members, who are ahvays 
wrilling to show hospitality to the stranger. Ihventy 
miles to the south -ivest of Taunggyi is a large lake, 
to.u miles in length and three in breadth. Fort 
Stedmari, wdiere a Burma rifle-hattalion is quartered, 
is on its sliore.s. The lake-men piaddle their canoes 
with one foot, balancing themselves on the other* 
Good snipe and duck shooting is to be had on 
this lake, ■whilst in other parts of the states are 
to be found bison, bear, cheetas, deer, samhur, 
and occasionally tigers* A spoiismaii might pass 
a fenv months in many -worse places than the 
Shan States, ivliere he xvould be welcomed by 
any of his own countryrneir he might meet on his 
travels, and also be certain to fmd in every village 
hospitalde Buddhists who -would do all ' in their 
power to make him comfortable, Taunggyi ia 
.spoken of as a possible sanatorium for Burma.' 
In the hottest weather the thermometer .seldom' 
exceeds eighty-five degrees in the shade, whilst in' 
December and January it rarely rises higher tlum 
seventy. At night a fire is welcomed, and turning 
into bed wdth a couple of blankets the usual thing. 
It is to be hoped that the soiitliern Shan StatcB 
wilTsome day be made more accessible to travei-': 
lens ; but ill the nieanwliile, for those , who have 
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leisure, there is no spot iu tlie East better worth 
visiting, or from which one would return with 
happier recollections of a bright and cheery popu- 
■ Ifition, or greater gratification at the happy results 
whicli have followed in the short time which has 
elapsed since the British annexation. That was 
the first event in this generation to give peace and 
prosperity to these fertile hills and valle^^s. 

It may he mentioned that the Shan chief of 
Hsipaw, one of the nortliera Slum States, who 
lias visited England with his sons, is one of the 
two Asiatic nonniiated inernbers in the new 
Burma Legislative Council, which held its first 
sitting in Bangoon in Hoveniber last. This chief 
hasiiad an e%'euiful and romantic history. Re-' 
belling against King Thebaw some seventeen or 
eighteen years ago, he travelled in Siam and 
Burma. In Rangoon he seemed to think he 
could exercise the same power of life and death 
over his followers that he did in his own state ; 
and having information that one of them was 
plotting against him, he deliberately sliot him. For 


tills he was tried and found guilty of imirder by a 
jury. Tlie government, however, pardoned him, 
and there is not the slightest doubt now that the 
chief thought he was acting within his rights as a 
sovereign ruler, and that he went in fear of his 
own life fimn the supposed treachery of his fol- 
lower, on whom he took such summary vengeance. 
From the date of his release this chief seems to 
have thrown in his lot with us, and has proved 
himself a capable and energetic ruler. His 
nomination on tlie Burma Council has gratified 
both the chief and his subjects, and his state of 
Hsipaw: is progressing favourably in the paths 
of civilisation and good government. He some 
time ago was made a Companion of the Indian 
Empire, and is very proud of the distinction. It 
is perhaps too much to hope that he will ever 
publish his life and recollections, but they would, 
if trutlifully told, form interesting and instructive 
reading to the Britisli, Burmese, and Shan public, 
abounding in sensational incidents of love and 
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<lisappearance of the so-called Du 
Vinci created quite a mild sensation 
in London. The papers gave it in 
the same type wldcli they devoted 
I to Baron Brantano's latest and 
greatest selienui--nothing less than 
the syndicating and running of the Turkish 
Empire as a limited company, capital four hundred 
':''milHonB..' ' 

For tlie next two or three days the life of 
Messrs Hunt <&: Roscoe was anything but a bed 
of roses. The Piccadilly establishment was haunted 
by detectives, who dropped iu at all sorts of times 
and asked all kinds of personal questions. The 
partners were wonderfully shy of answering some 
of the.se. 

The robbery appeared to have been Avorked 
by way of the cellar. Through an opening in 
the grating the padlock had been filed away ; 
indeed, the outside of the trap still bore the 
iiiarks of the tool. 

’Ihe circular trap had then been pulled up, 
: and an entrance to the cellar effected. A jemmy 
had. been forcibly used in removing certain 
' obstacles, in the way of doors, and thus the shop 
w$a reached,^ Afterwards a fireproof safe had 
been, opened, and the picture abstracted from its 
frame. '* The whole thing was the work of some 
, one who knew the craft passing well. 

. Hkmtly sufferers from this kind of thing are 
prone to ^rd at the' torfcoisedike movements of 
the police. Hunt & Roscoe found the authorities 


much too busy. Shorter noticed this and wondered. 
And when lie entered the sliop two days later, and 
found Inspector Morton there, he wondered still 
more. 

‘I think we’ve got your man,’ the officer said 
cheerfully. 

Ro.seoe’s jaw drop[»ed. He muttered something. 
'Why should this joyful news have disturbed Iiim 
so terribly ? However, later in the day the recal- 
citrant burglar Avas alile to pixwe a satisfactory 
alihi, and Roscoe beamed. Shorter Avas present 
on both occasions. 

‘Afraid of the forgery coming out, perhaps/ he 
mused. 

Roscoe Avas in a frame of mind now to listen 
to all that Shorter had to say. Tlie latter ex- 
plained his visit to Pan, and Avhat had come of 
it. Then Shorter proceeded to allude to the fact 
that Moss next door Avas the man who had 
brought Baron Brantano into the skein. 

‘That struck me as jolly suspicious,’ Shorter 
remarked, ‘especially as Moss has not been near 
any one for his commission. So I have had tAVo 
days’ hunting up the antecedents of our friend 
Moss.’, . . 

‘A man of indifferent reputation,’ Roscoe said 
severely, 

^Rather. Real name Morris, and no more a 
Jew than you are, KarroAvly escaped a conviction 
for arson, Surrey Sessions, 1878 ; tAvelve months 
in connection with a bogus money-lending office, 
1884 ; two years over those Paris picture frauds, 
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1887 ; tlieii passing as tlie Count of Malibran. 
You remember? ’ 

‘ Perfectly. But he’s been all right for the last 
five years, for certain.’ 

Miasn’t been found out, you mean, Mr Eoscoe. 
He ’s in this swindle for a certainty ; how, I shall 
make it my work to discover. The idea of getting 
that telegram delivered to you was immense.’ 

Eoscoe changed the subject. He did not feel 
that his own share in the transaction was one he 
would care to have blazoned on the housetops. 

/What’s your next move?’ he asked. 

‘I’m going to see Manders. Lord Maplehurst 
accompanies me. I’ll let you know the I’esult of 
the interview the first thing in the morning.’ 

Maplehurst and his companion found Manders 
not only perfectly sober, but also engrossed in 
the rare occupation of painting. He nodded to 
Shorter with an air of resigned boredom, and 
motioned his other visitor to a seat. 

‘This is Lord Maplehurst,’ said the detective. 

‘Another of ’em?’ Manders muttered. ‘OIi, this 
is the branded article, I suppose?’ 

‘I assure you I am the genuine article,’ said 
Ms lordship ; ‘and as my character is at stake, I 
hope you will do your best in assisting me to 
clear it. The man who passed, himself off as me 
was Pearson, my late secretary. I should very much 
like to know how you first met him, and under 
what circumstances ; also, how and when you 
copied my picture.’ 

‘That is easily told,’ Manders replied. ‘This 
Pearson came to me as yourself, and said I had been 
recommended to him by Moss of Piccadilly as an 
expert picture-copyist. lhi\ facile frince^s at this 
sort of tliiiig ; learnt it in Amsterdam, you under- 
stand. His lordship made no bones about tlie 
matter ; he was desperately hard up, and wanted 
to dispose of his picture to some private collector. 
The idea was to paint another picture to hang 
in the place of the original. With the aid of a 
genuine old canvas and the original before me, 
I worked away in the bogus lord’s chambers in 
Albemarle Street, and in three weeks it was 
finished. It’s all easy enough when you get the 
touch. I got i;i 00 for my trouble, and I deemed 
myself pretty well paid. That’s all I know.’ 

‘And, now you know why your picture wuis 
required,’ Shorter observed, ‘ can you call to mind 
any suspicious circumstances connected with it ? ’ 

‘Certainly I can,’ Manders replied. ‘In the first 
place, this Pearson seemed a little bit annoyed 
when be slipped out Moss’s name. And the day 
I went to get my money Moss was in Albemarle 
Street. They were in the next room to the one 
I was shown into, examining the picture. I re- 
member Moss distinctly saying : “ That will do the 
touch all right!” Moss went away soon after 
without seeing me ; and when Pearson came in 
he seemed put out by my presence, and asked 
me if I bad been there long. I siip 2 }ose my 
manner, reassured him.’ 


Shorter’s eyes glistened, Fortune was favouring 
him in this matter, 

‘This is a complicated case,’ he said — ‘a very 
complicated case. Of course you know that Messrs 
Hunt & Eoscoe had your work substituted for the 
picture they bought?’ 

Manders smiled. We all know the famous 
aphorism that there is something in the misfor- 
tunes of our friends wliicli is not displeasing to 
us, and any fraud perpetrated upon the dealers 
always filled Manders with unalloyed satisfaction. 
It Avas the same kind of shamed jo 3 =^ we all feel 
Avhen we read in the press of a money-lender 
being made a victim, 

■ ‘Of course I do,’ he said. ‘Eare joke, Avasn’fe it? 
If I liked to open my mouth I could ruin those 
beggars in a week.’ 

^ I sincerely hope you will do nothing of the 
kind,’ Maidehurst put in. ‘ I haA^e done you no 
harm ; and 3 ’ou could ruin me as well.’ 

‘I AAms only jesting,’ said Manders, Avho, in spite 
of AAdiisky and abnormal hours, was still a gentle- 
man. ‘I Avill say nothing.’ 

Shorter expressed his satisfaction. He pointed 
out to Manders that a cl ua! fraud had been com- 
mitted, and that any blind confidence on the 
latter’s qrnrt might lead to the escape of Mos.s, 
at any rate ; and Manders haAdng again pledged 
himself to secrecy, liis visitors left. 

There AA’as one lingering drop of gall in Shorter’s 
cup. He Avas getting on si)leiididly — far better, 
indeed, than be had expjectecl ; but he Avas only a 
pu’ivate inquiry agent. Whoever got the public 
credit for the arrest of Moss and the solution of 
the mystery, it AVould not be he. 

At this stage it became absolutely necessary to 
consult the police. If a raid Avas to be made 
upon Moss’s jpremises, the |)olice alone could do 
it. Shorter invaded Scotland Yard, and there 
iiitervieAved Morton, the latter being tlie officer 
Avlio had the Piccadilly burglary part of the 
mystery in hand. IMorton received Ids visitor 
coldly, as a captain in the Guards might have 
met one holding similar rank in the volunteers. 

‘Got any tiling to tell me?’ lie said. ‘In our 
line Ave recognise the axiom that you can learn 
something from every fool.’ 

‘That’s the very reason AAdiy I came here,’ 
Shorter replied, Avith cheerful equanimity. ‘"We 
are going to teach one another, iny friend.’ 

‘ Ob, indeed 1 Tell me something worth knoAv- 
ing, and you shall hear what you like,’ 

‘ A bargain ! Jn the first pilace, I ’ll tell you 
all about that picture.’ 

‘I know all about that confounded picture 
already/ 

‘No, you don’t. You don’t know that the one 
stolen from Piccadilly is a forgery. Noaa^, I’m 
going to make a full confession to you.’ 

And Shorter proceeded to open Morton’s eyes 
considerably. When he had digested the facts he 
began to revolve them in his mind slowly. 
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^Tliis majr be of great value later on,’ he said; 
<biifc for the present the knowledge is useless. 
My business is to find wlio stole tliat picture,’ 

‘ Have you got any one in your mind ? ’ Shorter 
asked. 

I don’t mind tedling you that I have. 
But on one condition on 

*Firo away. One gets notliing for nothing in 
these liard times.’ 

^Yery well, then. Yon have told mo certain 
things. In all probability the whole of this 
case will be placed -in my hands later on, I 
see yon have got a clue to the founder of the 
scheme.’ 

‘ I have. I ■won’t toll you the why and wdiere- 
fore at j>i'esent. I’lu only telling you this be- 
cause I’m more or less bound to come to you, 
I can help you, and you can help me, because 
I’m certain that this later development is juirt 
, and parcel of the same plot.’ 

^ Quite right. But come to the point, man.’ 

‘ i ’lu coming,’ said Shorter. ‘ The author of the 
•scheme is Moss of Piccadilly. You know ail 
about him^ of course?’ 

‘Bather. And Pm much oldigcd to you for 
the tip. I won’t interfere with you more than 
I can help. What do you want ?■ ’ 

‘To know if you have done anything re the 
burglary.’ • x 

Morton placed his hands together jmlicially. 
He proceeded to lay down his points calmly and 
logically. Not without good cause wa.s he .spoken 
of at the Bar as the best witiies.s In the metro- 
politan police force. 

I think I have/ he said, ‘The whole 
thing is vague and shadowy at present, but I 
fancy I’ve got tbe right man. In onr biiHiiies.s, 
as I need hardly Udl you, one thing so fr(?.quently 
leads to another. The fellow in question is quite 
a stranger to us ; 1 can find out nothing about 
him. The name he gives ' is, of cour.se, assumed, 
and he refuses his address. Looks a respectable 
man, too. He was handed over to the police 
drunk and incapable at Boater loo, charged with 
travelling without a ticket. Where lie got in and 
• how far he travelled we can’t yet say. On being 
searched we found upon him some hundreds of 
pounds in Bank of Becluianaland notes. If I can 
dribble on with a remand or two I shall be able 
to .trace them in time. They may prove a lot, 
and, on the other hand, they may prove nothing. 
But that is not quite all. There -were letters in 
. the felhov’s pocket, none of them signed or 
, headed, and one of them clearly relates to some 
fraud in connection with a picture. The letters 
:A.” oeciir more than once. To my mind 

Where is tlds fellow now?’ Shorter a.sked. 

^ * In . Holloway, under remand for a fortnight. 

^ By that I hope ,to have all the strings in 


Morton crossed over to a safe, opened it, ami 
produced two luilf-sheets of paper. Shorter ex- 
amined them carefully, and as ho did .so his eyes, 
flashed. Tie said nothing, however, for to go out 
of his way to enlighten Morton was no part of 
his business. 

‘Yaluable clues, no doubt/ he said as he care- 
fully studied a sentence. ‘Still, it would take- 
some time to identify the writer. If you hear 
any more in the meantime let me know*.’ 

Shorter rose as he spoke, and Morton gave the 
desired promise. Then the former went w'est- 
•ward slowly and thonglitfully. 

‘This has been a lucky day for rue,’ he 
muttered. ‘ But my clients are keeping some- 
thing from me, all the same. What an ass 
Morton is ! In les.s than an hoiir’s time I shall 
know' wdio w*rote those letters.’ 

And in less than an hour’s time an elderly 
gentleman, with blue glasses and his hand tied 
up, dropped casually into Mr Moss’s establish- 
ment and began to potter about the pictures 
there. 

The proprietor of the establishment came for- 
W'ard. There was nothing lavish or gorgeous 
about the place, it being a mere saiidwicb sliced 
in betw'een the big premises on either side, a 
slip cut from Hunt & Buscoe’s some j-ears before. 
Pictures tliere wei'e few, neither w^ould a connoissem- 
have siglied for their possession. 

Shorter took stock of all these things. Eenfe 
in Piccadilly, even for sandwiches, run high, and 
obvio^isly IMr Moss had other means of making 
profits large and yet not ostentatious enough to 
bring him in conflict wdth the Commissioners of 
Inland Iievenue. 

There w*as nobody else in the shop ; even 
the assistant W'as absent, a fact upon winch 
Shorter had counted in -working out his little 
scheme. Moss came forward rubbing lu.s hands 
politely. 

‘What can I do for you, sir'?’ he asked. 

‘A mere trifle/ Shorter mumbled. ‘Something 
pretty to suit a girl of about fourteen. Hang in 
a little boudoir and tliat kind of thing. About 
=£5 is the figure to wdiich I should feel disposed 
to go.’ 

Mo.ss indicated a ttdiing little landscape, and 
added the perfectly mendacious rider that it had 
coat him £15 a year before, exclusive of the 
frame. Plenty of tlic same kind can be found 
in every print-shop, painted by clever artists at 
so much per dozen and a discount for cash. 

The commercial side of the matter troubled 
Sliorter hut little. He permitted Moss to cboose 
for him, and to pack up the parcel. 

‘Stop a minute./ he said - ‘it’s for a godchild 
of mine, a birthday present. Would you mind 
writing a few linos for me on a slip of paper 
and enclosing the same in the parcel?’ 

Moss raised , no objection. Then Shorter dic^ 
tated as follows : ■ 
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*To my dear godcliild, S. A., from the other 
S. A.j with best love and wishes for a happy 
birthday/ 

Moss scribbled off tlie message, and handed it 
to bis customer for approval. Shorter’s eyes 
again flashed as he read. 

‘Perfectly well,’ he said. ‘Ivmdly pack it up 
and send the parcel to the address I will dictate. 
Plex’e’s a five-pound note. The parcel j^ostage 
will be threepence? Thanks, Good -day p and 
Shorter shuffled out of the sliop. 

The parcel was consigned to some imaginary 
Sarah Allen at his own private address, Hampstead 
way. Needless to it was the handwriting, 
not the picture, that Shorter required. 

‘It’s the same fist,’ he muttered to himself — 
‘the same for a million. Moss wrote those letters 
that Morton showed me. The “S. A.” is iden- 
tical. And now to report progress to my esteemed 
employers.’ 

A little later, clothed and in his right mind, 
Shorter entered the establishment of Messrs 
Hunt & Eoscoe. He found the latter at his 
post, looking anxious and worried. He seemed 
nervous also. 

‘Have yon any further information?’ the 
junior partner asked. 

‘Heaps,’ was the cheerful reply. ‘I told you 
Moss was in the conspiracy, and I am rig] it. 
Any more about the burglary V 

‘Confound the burglary!’ Eoscoe flashed out. 
‘I’m sick of it. And in any case we lose nothing 
by it, as you know. Wliat you have to do is to 
lay your hands upon the man who has stolen 
the real picture. Until then we can’t hope to 
recover our money from Eorrest’s j)eople.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ responded Shorter, with rumina- 
tive forefinger to his nose j ‘ but my theory is 
that the thief and the burglar are one and the 
same person. And Morton is pretty sure he’s 
got him/ 

Eoscoe turned pale, Then he laughed seorn- 
fully, if forcibly. 

‘So they have told us before,’ he said. ‘They 
were equally certain about tlie other man. This 
will be another felonions I^Irs Harris.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ Shorter replied. ‘Nobody 
ever saw Mrs Harris, and they have actually got 
this one. I’ll tell you what Morton said.’ 

And Shorter proceeded to do so. Eoscoe 
followed dismally. He wiped the beads of per- 
spix'ation from his face. 

‘Shorter/ he -whispered, ‘this sounds like our 
man. It must be stopped at any cost. If 
Crouther sjdits to save himself?’ 

‘ Crouther I You actually know the name of 
the man !’ 

‘Of course we do. But you are all in the dark. 
Our Inggest customer came to purchase the “ Santa 
Anna.” We could not say it was sold ,* we could 
not declare how we had been taken in. So. we 
' procured a professional burglar, who for a ten- 


pound note burgled our premises for us in our 
presence, and stole the picture, after which it 
was destroyed.’ 

Shorter was too astonished to langli. 

‘But the marks on the grating?’ he gasped. 

‘The grating was removed into the shop under 
pretence of coulrs, and then filed. If the police 
have really got Crouther we are lost. The thing 
will become public property, and 'Nve shall be 
laughed out of the trade.’ 

‘Well, it can’t he helped no^v,’ Shorter said 
consolingly. ‘In any case, you can’t get your 
money back from Porrest.’ 

Whilst the subject was still under discussion 
a hansom cab dashed up to the doox’, and Lord 
Maplehurst emerged. He seemed to be consider- 
ably ruffled, considering the usual placidity of 
his temper. 

‘Confound it alll’ he cried. ‘Look here, I’ve 
just left your painter friend, Manders. I picked 
him up in the Strand, eloquently intoxicated,, 
and ready to blab all he knows to .the first fool 
who came along. I put him in a cab and sent 
him home. Then I deemed it as well to come 
along hei^e and warn you. That fellow will have 
to be carefully watched. — Eh 1 ’ 

The last remark was addressed to a burly 
individual who advanced into the shop, and wlio- 
touched the s^ieakei" on the shoulder. 

‘Loxxl Maplehur.st, I think?’ lie said. 

‘My name, right enough. What do you 
want?’ 

‘Warrant for your arrest, my lord,’ was the 
reply. ‘ Lordship kno-ws all about it : Court of 
Cliaiicei*y, and all that. Very soriw, but’ - 

/Bo you mean to say I’m your prisoner?’ 

‘Yes, iny lord; and it’s my duty to conduct 
you to Holloway forthwith. No, iiiy lord; I 
must take you .straight there.’ 

Maplehurst made no reply. He was too utterly 
staggered. He allowed the bailiff to lead him . 
gently away. Shorter was the first to recover 
himself. 

‘My lord,’ he exclaimed, ‘what a farce for the 
Gaiety this would make ! ’ 

The partners made no rejoinder, and vSliorter 
lapsed into silence. The bogu.s biirglaiy had 
recalled an old tlieory to his mind — the theoiy 
as to the way in which liis clients had been 
swindled. Tliat Hunt & Eoscoe had bought the 
real ‘Santa Anna’ Shorter had been convinced 
from the first. 

‘Moss’s shop was once ]3art of yours?’ he 
asked. 

‘Years ago/ Eoscoe replied languidly. ‘We 
let part of it under the old lea.sc, and it has 
remained separate ever since. That door yonder 
used to lead into the part which i.s now occupied 
by Moss.’ 

Shorter was alert in a moment. The door was-: 
fastened up, and appax'ently had not been opened 
for years. But Shorter had been long' enough 
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ill Ills profession to know that what the eye 
sees is generally the last thing, to be credited. 

‘Urn} he mattered ; ‘give me one of your most 
powerful magnifying-glnsses, please.' 

With this in his liaiul, and mounted on a 
chair, Shorter examined the door critically. As 
he jumped to the ground his eyes were sparkling, 

‘ I told yon I^loss was in this business all the 
ivay through,' he said, ‘and the more I see the 
more convinced I am of the fact. That door 
has been recently opened.' 

‘Impossible!' the partners cried in a breath, 

‘Why impossible? Aren’t doors made to open? 
Look for yourselves. See the marks left where 
those bolts and bars have been pulled. On the 
top of the door there is no dirt at all, and the 
hinges are smothered with recent oil. j^foreover, 
•these screws have been removed, for I can make 
out steel tilings wrexielied off by a screwdriver 
applied not so long ago. And look here ; this 
panel has moved half-an-iiicli. The beading on 
, the other side has been taken off, and the panel 
, pulled away so as to give tlie people on the other 
.-side free play with the bars. Pooh ! I can point 
out to you a hundred proofs of my statement.' 

Shorter proceeded to do so. Roscoe was satis- 
fied so far, 

‘But what good could it do?' he asked. 

‘ Plain as a pikestaff,' Shorter replied. ‘ Every- 
thing ivas arranged heforehand. There is the 
way ill, and there stands the safe where the 
‘‘Haiita Anna" tvasJ 

‘Which safe I locked myself and pocketed the 
key,' said lioscoe. 

*jMy dear sir, these rascals had three months 
to perfect their scheme. This Pearson ivould have 
put obstacles in his master’s way till his con- 
federates were ready. Bid you never hear of an 
impression of a safe-key being taken?' 

‘The thing is just possible,' Hunt murmured, 
‘Our present staff"— — 

‘Present staff will keep,' Shorter put in. ‘Dis- 
charged anybody lately?' 

Hunt explained that they had done so. An 
assistant named Erederic, a Swis.s, who had been 
with them for two months, had been dismissed a 
%veek or two before for insolence. Tlie lad proved 


a good servant ; lie had come from Paris with ex- 
cellent references, and the firm had seen him 
depart with regret. 

Before Shorter left the shop lie had extracted 
all the information he required. The next day 
he sj)ent ostensibly hunting for rooims in Canon- 
bury, and ere night bad fallen lie found bis way 
westward once more with a photograph of Monsieur 
Frederic in his pocket. That he had deliberately 
purloined the same from the album of a whilom 
landlady of Frederic’s did not trouble Shorter's 
conscience in the least. 

Hunt and Roscoe recognised the face directly. 

‘And a capital likeness, too,' Hunt summed up 
the argument 

Shorter declined to be drawn, however, as to 
the clue lie was working out Before bedtime — if 
a detective is supposed to share in such a luxury 
—Shorter had dropped in quite casually upon 
Morton. 

The latter appeared to be gloomy and abstracted. 

‘ Wcdl, and ivhat do you ivant ? ’ lie asked 
pointedly. 

‘My friend,' responded the visitor, ‘I came in 
for a sight of your engaging and ingenuous coun- 
tenance. It is a continual feast to me ; and inci- 
dentally I may ask if you will give a little in- 
formation as to somebody else's face~a photo?' 

Morton's professional imstinct was aroused. 

‘bland it oveiy then,’ he said. 

Shorter proceeded to do so. Morton relaxed 
into a smile. 

‘Still on the same trail,' he said. ‘Ye.s, I do 
know the fellow. You remember Moss getting 
into trouble years ago for those Paris picture 
frauds ? You do ? AVell, one of the gang got off 
by the skin of his teeth — a chap named Lcmaire. 
I was in the case, you knoiv,’ 

‘Yes, yes,' Shorter said eagerly. 

‘Very ■well, then. Your friend of the photo 
and Leniaire are one and the same. I would swear 
to the fact anywhere.’ 

Shorter said nothing. All the same, the crux 
of tlie mystery was liis. He knew now how tlie 
genuine picture had been taken and the forgery 
substituted. And liow easy it all seemed now 
that it was explained ! 


RHUBARB, THE RHEUM-FOE. 



■ ITH spring comes ever the rheum- 
dish, In shape of jam or tart, 
pie or pudding, the inevitable 
rhubarb appears upon the table ; 
and, as if in dutiful answer to its 
■ annual coming, all folk feel com- 
pelled to eat of . it because of the marvellous 
power, o! body -refreshing it is known to hold. 
Elieuf^ MkapouHcufn. is the curious name of 


the English garden order of the rhubarb-plant, 
and of it there are several species, the rounded 
knobs of which, instinct with pulsing life, push 
upward yearly from the bare, broivn ground, and 
give us one of the earliest indications of Nature’s 
great annual self-renewal. 

Of this plant the petioles or leaf-stalks only are 
used for food. Of the leaves no use seems to be as 
3^et made in England, unless it be for fruit-packing 
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purposes ; tliougli some farmers^ Avives prefer them 
to clock or lettuce leaves as cool butter- wrappers, 
and cotfcage-Avoinen, to whom meat-safes are un- 
attainable luxuries, like to lay them over their 
cold joints in suiiiiuer as a sure means of keep- 
ing aAvay the blow-ily. Abroad they are bruised 
and used to allay the inflammation showing in 
wounded limbs, just as the silver-lined cult’s-foot 
leaf is used with us in old-world houses. 

The word ‘petiole’ is derived from fetiolm, 
which signifies ‘a little foot.’ The rhubarb- 
petioles form the foot-stalks for each spreading 
leaf, and into their juicy composition enter 
substances of the utmost value in the matter of 
the purification of the blood and, through it, 
of the body generally. Oxalic acid, the sour 
principle of sorrel, is strongly in the juice, and 
with it mingles also, in large measure, malic acid, 
the tart property of the apple and of the goose- 
berry. Neither of these two keen acids mingling 
in tlie rhubarb has power to counteract, or make 
neutral, the other ; hence the petioles become 
doubly strong in tart principles, and to this mix- 
ing of the acids tliey owe their peculiar flavour. 
What Avonder that rhubarb is remarkable for 
sourness, seeing the twofold acid-strength it has '? 
And thus Ave know Avhy teeth are set on edge 
directly at the common sight in spring of Lardy 
urchins chewing chunks of raw rhubarb, as chil- 
dren are prone to do. 

In the leaves and in the roots the acids mingle 
also, though in a proportion diiferent from that 
ill the jietioles. In the roots, too, much oxalate 
of lime is present, and this bestows on them a 
peculiarly valuable medicinal property, as is 
exemplified in a high degree in the Turkey 
rhubarb to be obtained in every chemist’s shop. 
The kind grown for root-supplying is JRheuin 
officinale, and this provides most of the sorts 
sold under the names of ‘Turkey’ and ‘Bussiiin’ 
rhubarb. By the latter part of its name — that is, 
officinale — is understood a medicine approved by 
the faculty, and kejit prepared by the apothe- 
cary in his officina, or shop — properly, a work- 
shop. 

Binoxalate of potash is present in some quantity 
in the petioles of all kinds of Rheum, The com- 
bination of the potash, an alkali, Avith the different 
acids produces most valuable salts of various sorts ; 
and these take action immediately on the mem- 
branes of the body wherever they come in contact 
with them. Through the eating of rhubarb the 
stomach is highly stimulated and all the intestinal 
juices excited to good action ; the salts enter the 
liver and the blood, doing excellent work in both ; 
the acids, by inherent astringent property’^, clear 
away all unnecessary and nnAvholesoine mucus, 
overpowering and neutralising all Aveaker acids 
of noxious nature generated in the tissues ; and 
the alkalies aid the bile-floAV and help the paii- 
, creatic juice to do its work of fat-emulsifying. 
Thus rhubarb labours in the huiiian organs^ 


every one of Avhich receives its benefits abun- 
dantly. 

The Rheum-plant is a natural tonic that braces 
up the whole systein—a general strengtliening 
and purifying agent ; and its good properties are 
brought out and improved by proper cooking. 
Especially does rhubarb prove a good friend to 
tlie owner of a bad skin, for it has a peculiar pro- 
perty of tightening the relaxed and gaping pores, 
that yawn to receive the tiny stoppers of dirt- 
particles ever afloat in the air, which, once caught 
by the pores, become unsightly blackheads a 
little later. If the blackheads be already p>reseiit 
in unwelcome arrays of ugliness, the astringent 
rhubarh-iiifluence is able to expel them, causing 
a rapid increase of the skin action; thus it 
becomes a sure complexion cleanser, and, as a 
consequence, a beauty-giver. 

Through stimulation of the liver, and by the 
bestowing of restored tone on that organ, this, 
good food-medicine can remove the dull look from 
tlie eyes, take the yellow tinge from the flabby 
eyeballs, Avhich it renders firm again, and destroy 
the baggy, livid appearance that a slow-AVoikiiig 
liver is wont to bring under the lower eyelid. 
Ey taking the heaviness from the eye it also 
takes the tired lines that Avoiild speedily develop 
into the wrinkle so dreaded as the age-sign, 
though often it is more likely to be the signet 
set by weariness. Through the giving of salts 
much needed by tlie blood, that the vegetable 
scarcity of winter is apt to impioverish, rhubarb 
becomes a preventer of pimples, and scurvy itself 
Avoiild yield ground to it as quickly as to lemon- 
juice. Skin-blotches cannot long afflict the eater 
of it ; and one excited Avell-nigh into feverishness 
Avould find liis system cooled deliciously and his 
nerves soothed into restfiiliies.s by means of a 
long draught of life-giving rhubarb juice made 
palatable and sweet. 

For a grate fully-acid and most cooling summer 
drink can be very quickly made when this good 
garden-gift is especially plentiful, by infusing a 
couple of well-crushed, raw stalks in a jugful of 
boiling Avater, which is then sweetened to taste 
and left to cool. This is rhubarb tea, Apple tea, 
which some prefer, is made in exactly the same 
way. 

The inhabitant of far Eastern lands Avell re- 
'cognises the sterling qualities of the Rheum-plaut, 
and thankfully accepts the gifts it has in store 
for the human body ; and he puts it to splendid 
uses. From the Orientals, left by us so far behind 
in many Avays, came the knowledge our doctors 
hold of the plant’s medicinal properties ; and they 
use the petioles extensively — especially those of 
R, Ribes— ill the preparation of that most cooling 
and delicious drink, sherbet, the making of which 
prevails throughout the Orient. The Turks and 
tlie Persians — who are most noted for the excellence 
of their snowy, foaming beverage, tlie sherbet sold, 
ill all bazaars and found so cunningly commingled,. 
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so gratefully sweet and yet acidulated— could tell 
of rhubarb gardens rilled for the sherbet-making, 
did they care to speak their secrets, lllieumatisni 
is an ailment not greatly prevalent in the sherbet- 
lauds ; and, in spite of our damp, insular climate, 
it %voiild be less of a curse here if the folk would 
only make closer acq^iuuiitance with the rheuni- 
foe, and use it more. 

Rheum ha name is, rheum’s enemy tlioiigli it 

be, and that name was given because the roots 

and petioles were found to be sovertdgu specifics 
in the curing of all rheumy, or mucous, dis- 
orders. 

Anciently all ailments \Yere ascribed to the 
flowing of rheum, or liinnour, through the parts 
alfected, and that painful musciedll we term 

rheumatism received its name because of this 
notion* It is uric acid generated in the blood 

that is the dire cause of the pangs endured by 
the rheumatic person, and this acid is neutralised 
by the alkaline matter contained in the rlieiiin- 
.;foe, and by the strong counteracting powers of 
its oxalic and rualic acids. Any excess of limy 
matter or chalky deposits in the system can be 
neutralised by the same agencies. 


Various are the methods of rhubarb -cookery. 
A favourite dish with children is tlie petiole 
well sweetened, stewed with a little water, and 
flavoured wdth the peel of a lemon. Orange-peel 
is a good ilavouririg for it, and cloves with rhu- 
barb are found excellent. Rhubarb juice extracted, 
mingled bulk for bulk with water, and made into 
syrup, using therefor a pound of white sugar to 
each pint, makes a drink-foundation of the best 
teetotal kind, and it will keep a long while. 

Rhubarb ^Yine is a strong intoxicant, as ab- 
stainers from spirituous drinks ought to know. 
The wine generates in keeping, through its fer- 
mentation, a really large cpiantity of alcohol, and 
when two or three years old is as cunning a 
betrayer of the unwary as ever was port wine, 
A lady who was a total abstainer once proved 
this at the cost of her self-respect. Being thirsty 
one day at a friend’s house, she drank off a 
tumblerful of rhubarb wdne, ‘Oh dear, what- 
ever is the matter with the street 1 ’ she exclaimed 
on getting into the open air, ‘All the houses 
are moving about, and it’s awfully uphill some- 
how, yet my feet keep dropping into some 
dreadful ditches ! ’ 


A SING-ULAR EXPERIENCE. 

By Lucy Hardy. 


ITTLE did I imagine, when I accepted 
invitation of my newly-made 
to visit at his country 
house, what a singular and terrible 
experience Yvas to befall me while 
Under his roof, I had been weather- 
bound at a small Swiss hotel, and had there 
iallen into friendly chat with the only other 

■ - English visitor— a middle-aged gentleman, wdio, 

•as I discovered in course of conversation, shared 
many of my peculiar tastes and hobbies, and also 
proved to be acquainted with some of my own 
edends. Intimacies ripen quickly in similar cir- 
, ‘cumstauces, and before parting I had received and 
accepted an invitation to pay my travelling com- 
panion a visit as soon as I returned to England— -an 
' engagement of which a note addressed to my club 
■' : ; reminded me soon after I arrived in London. 

-I am an engineer by profession, and devoted to 
the study of luechanics in every form j my new 

■ ' acquaintance, whom I will call Mr Bel tram, 

'though. ^ a mere idle eoimtry squire,’ as he called 
'hlmSelf, was equally addicted to tire same pur- 
A’ -suit; Possessed of a comfortable private income, 
' he had amused himself by travelling and study- 
ing ; meehinics ' m amaUnr (as George Selwyn 
,did executions) until the death of an uncle, 

' some /six .ye&ts preiyioualy, had placed him in pos- 


lie had been amusing himself for some while 
past in altering and fftting up with his own in- 
ventions and arrangements. The house, indeed, 
though ihoro uglily comfortable in its aiymint- 
meiits, was as full of whimsical surprises as was 
the mansion of the famous Winstaiiley (builder of 
the first Eddystone Lighthouse), where, ‘ if you sat 
in a certain cliair, the arms clasped you around ; 
... if you entered an arbour you found yourself 
afloat on a canal.’ Bells could be rung by all 
manner of unexpected devices, and fountains in the 
garden set agoing from a distance ; but what my 
friend chiefly prided liiinseif upon was having 
erected a lift working on a principle of his own 
invention, wdiich lie conceived to be immeasurably 
superior to any yet in use. When the mechanism 
was fully explained to me I cannot say that I 
thought it differed very luateriully from that of 
most other similar contrivances ; but my host was 
as jileased with his lift as is a child with a new 
toy ; and I refrained from damping liis enfchuaiasiii 
by ill-timed criticisms. 

I passed a couple of days agreeably enough 
in my new quarters. Mr Beltram, who was 
a bachelor, possessed an excellent housekecqrer, 
cook, and cellar, and was a kindly and genial 
host, although fuller of eccentricities than I 
had perceived on our first acquaintance. He 
was a dabbler in many arts and sciences, had a 
laboratory on the ground floor and , an observatory .. 
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ou the roof of his liouse, but was, withal, a clever 
and highly-educated man, who had read much, 
travelled far, and seen the world in various ways. 
We lingered late in the smoking-room on the 
third evening of my visit, Bcltrani expounding a 
new idea by which he believed soiuelbing akin 
to that philosophers stone of mechanics, per- 
petual motion, could be discovered, I rather 
differed from his views, and we grew eager and 
excited, though in quite a friendly way, as we 
compared sketches and figures ; continuing our 
discussion even in the life, in which we were 
slowly rising to our bedrooms — it w'ould have 
])roken Beltranfs heart had I suggested wiilkiug up 
the staircase. The lift was worked by the occu- 
pants, Beltrain taking charge of it on this occasion, 
■and lialted mechanically for a moment or two 
at each iloor we jiassed. A small landing, some 
four feet long by three and a half feet Avide, met 
the lift at each of these halting-places ; these small 
landings being closed at the other end by a door 
which gave entrance to the passage which ran 
along that floor of bedrooms. Like many old- 
fashioned country houses, the Manor was built 
with a huge srpiare hall, having galleries round it, 
upon Avhich the bedrooms opened. The lift had 
been erected in one corner of this hall, and avus 
connected Avith tlie various floors by these small 
landings, underneath Aviiich the machinery of the 
lift AAais stored. 

'Well, here’s your floor,’ said Beltrain as the 
lift made one of its usual halls for a few moments, 
^ and so I Tl say good-night. I ’m going up to my 
observatory to have a look at the sky ; there ’s 
a fall of stars predicted for to-night, and I mean 
to keep a lookout for them. I snp>pose you Avon’t 
care to come up farther P 

'Thanks, no; I’m rather sleepy,’ I replied, 
stepping out on the landing. ‘I’ll run over 
those figures again,’ I called out as the lift swept 
iipAAUirds ; ‘but I really think you Avill find I 
am right regarding the pressure to the square 
inch.’ But Mr Beitram had already soared away 
into space. The lift Avhen once started could not, 
without a deal of complicated manmuvring, be 
arrested longer than a fcAV moments at each 
halting-place, until it was finally at rest at the 
itop of the building. ’ 

But there AA^ere certain (supposed) adA^antages 
•connected Avith hie improved lift Avliicli fully 
‘Conq^ensated for this rather inconvenient pecu- 
liarity, as Mr Beitram hud carefully explained to 
3ne. I turned to the door which closed the 
lauding, but, to my great surprise, I found that it 
AAmuld not open. I struggled vainly with the lock 
for a few moments, but it Avas certainly fastened 
upon the other side; and it then Hashed upon 
me that, being engrossed iu our argument, Beitram 
must have mistaken the iloor, and put me out at 
a Avrong landing— one probably opening on a dis- 
used floor of apartments ; for the Manor w'as a 
tqoiny, raiiibling abode, and by far the larger 


portion of its rooms were unoccupied. Each of the 
doors which closed the small landings off the lift 
had a square of glass in its top panel outside, while 
in the passage an electiffc light was fixed. 

As I stood in the narrow gangAvay I was 
therefore in the eiijoyineiit of light — for a feAV 
inoments ! The sonorous old hall-clouk struck 
twelA^e, and sinuiltaiieously Avith the lust stroke I 
found myself plunged in total darkness— literally 
‘a darkness Avliich could be felt’— the light on 
the. other side of the door abruptly going out. 

I reinembored that this sudden extinction of 
the lights was one of my friend’s many ingeni- 
ous household contrivances, an apparatus (Avliich 
could, of course, bo disconnected if desired) con- 
necting the clock and the electric arrangements, 
‘so that the lights are all switched off at mid- 
night, which is quite late enough fur any of the 
servants to be out of their beds,’ Beitram had 
remarked to me ; for iny host, though a liberal 
and kindly master in the main, Avas rather a 
martinet in liis household regulations, and as 
fidgety an old bachelor as eA^er existed. This 
rule of ‘lights out’ had been explained to me 
upon my arrival ; hoAvever, as my apartment Avas 
amply supxffiod Aviih candles, it had mattered 
little to me — until no\A-% But as I stood in the 
narrow lauding, Avith an abyss below me on one 
side, I certainly ‘longed for light’ as earnestly as 
did ever Ajax ! 

The position Avas anything but a pleasant one. 

I kncAV that Beitram must be by this time star- 
gazing from his observatory on the roof, too 
engrossed Avith his telescope to think of aught 
else, and also, of course, wholly unaAvaro of the 
mistake AYhich he had made. The servants Avere 
all probably in bed by this time, or at least 
quartered in a far-distant part of the house ; so, 
although I shouted lustily for several minutes, 
until my throat Avas sore, I Avas Avell aware that 
tliere was not the slightest chance of any one ' 
hearing me. The landing-door Avas of good, 
solid oak, and Avould have resisted the efforts 
of hali-a-dozcii men to force it open. I remem- 
bered I had still some matches iu my fusee-case ; 

I fitruelv one, and cautiously surveyed my sur- 
roundings. 

I was standing, safely enough, Avith several 
feet to spare between myself and the darkness 
beloAv ; and yet, as I looked across that narroAv 
strip of carpet, ending in a black, blank space 
l>eyond, I must confess that my heart began to 
l3eat and my head to sAAum* I was safe— quite 
safe, of course, as I told myself, and had only 
to Avait patiently until the morning came, vvhen 
1 should be missed and sought for. To wait — 
it Avas noAV just midnight, and the Manor house- 
hold AA^as not an early-rising one. It woukl be 
fully other eight hours before Beltram’s valet 
Avould bring the hot Avater to my bedroom, and 
discoA^er that I Avas not there. Eight hoiirs- to 
Avait on this narrow ledge, Avhere a false 
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jniglifc I started ut the disagreeable reflection, 

and in so doing dropped my matcli-box ; it 
rolled along the landing, and then — but after a 
moment — I beard it strike the bottom of the 
well of the lift ; and hy the delay I knew I must 
be a very considerable height from the ground. 
If I too should fall over? I resolutely braced 
myself against this thought. 

*What a fool I am !’ I said aloud. ‘I am safe 
— safe — as long as I keep against this 
door. It is most disagreeable of course, but 
there is no danger — ahsohitehj noiiej 

Some minutes went by. 1 was already tired, 
having made a long ramble on foot that day 
with juy friend, and found my position, standing 
against the door, rather fatiguing. I would sit 
down, I tliought, and did so. I am a tall man, 
over six feet in height ; as I thoughtlessly stretched 
out my legs, one foot slightly slipped over. I 
was up again in a second, clinging to the door- 
handle and trembling in every limb. That posi- 
tion was certainly not to be thought of. The 
‘ absolute darkness, which seemed to press upon 
my eyeballs, the silence, the loneliness, were 
beginning to tell upon my nerves ; and then a 
horrible thought occurred to me : * What if I 
should become faint, and tall, too near the edge^ as 
match-box had done P 

I am not casfiamed to confess that this thought 
turned me sick with dread. I roused myself, 
liowever, anil stood again closely against the 
door ; but after a while such absolute -weariness 
overpowered me that I was compelled to sit 
down, keeping crouched together, and packing 
my inconveniently lung limbs into as snnill 
a compass as possible. I took the additional 
precaution of fastening my wrist by my hand- 
kerchief to the handle of the door, and then 
prepared to wait for the day as best I might. 

I resolutely reasoned out the position with 
myself. The clanger was a purely imaginary 
one, I argued again and again, speaking aloud to 
have the comfort of hearing some sound amid 
that awful stillness and darkness. I even tried 
to whistle a tune, but the echoes gave back so 
strange and reverberating a sound that I abruptly 
desisted. So the time crept by— was it hoii 7 's or 
■ days f--and I began to grow chilled a|id cramped 
in my constrained position. But I dared not stretch 
my limbs again. I would nob risk such anotlier 
shock as I had recently received when my foot 
had slipjped over the edge of the landing. 

; My head now begaii to grow dizzy, strange 
whispers seemed to echo in my ears, and faces— 

, mocking, evil faces— appeared to rise out of the 
dark abyss beyond and grin at me. 

' -There is a gruesome story of Erckinann-Chatriaix’s 
which describes a certain haunted room, whose 
pc^itpants are , irresistibiy compelled to commit 
;siiiei4e/ As I* sat cowering in the darkness, I 
began ^Teel a horrible impulse growing \ipon 
me to plunge • forward— I fought against 


it steadfastly, but the voices seemed to surge 
round me louder and louder, and hands seemed 
to beckon — even to di^ag me forward. I shrieked 
in my despair — and yet I felt convinced that 
presently I must yield. Yes^ it would be easier 
to do so. And I took a step forward. 

^Are you better now ? I shall never, never 
forgive myself for being such a fool.’ Such were 
the words wliich fell upon my ears as I opened 
my eyes to hud myself lying — not at the bottom 
of the lift, but in the passage — the centre of 
an e.xcited group of servants in various stages of 
dress and undress, while Beltram, ’svitli a couuten- 
ance of the deepest concern, was kneeling hy 
my side, holding brandy to my lips, and alter- 
nately begging my pardon and execrating bis own 
folly for the mistake which he had made — a mis- 
take which might certainly have had very tragic 
conserpiences for me. But the good fellow 
blaming himself so severely that no one could 
be churlish enough to add to his self-reproaches. 
It had luckily happened that the expected shower 
of meteors had proved such a brilliant one that 
my host had hurried off to my bedroom to call 
me to share in the spectacle. Not finding me 
there, nor in any of the living-rooms, the idea 
that he had put me out at a wu-ong landing 
dashed upon his mind ; rousing the servants, he 
liud hastily run to all the doors opening upon 
the lift, and found me — just in time. 

And, after all, I had been imprisoned for barely 
a couple of liours, although it had seemed like 
an eternity ; and the danger was always more 
imaginary than real. But our imaginations can 
often play strange tricks with our nerves, as I 
had learnt during that night’s adventure. 

TO A MO BEEN P 0 E T I A. 

To-day among a crowd I passed. 

And ’mid the faces gay or sad 
1 sought for one to make me glad ; 

And, seeking, gazed on yours at last. 

Your eyes, whose glance of pleasure told, 

Wiblun me Avoke a sudden thrill ; 

And yet I dared not gaze my lill, 

Lest you should think me over bold. 

But, glancing often as I dare, 

Oh ! what a lasting Joy Avas mine 
To see a face so near dmne, 

So SAveet, and more than passing fair ! 

Foiy lo ! at once in you I found 
The lovely soul for Avhom I yearned ; 

And in your slender form discerned 

A queen of Avomen, though uncrowned ; 

A triithfui creature, chaste and pure ; 

A woman one might die to Mss; 

Not too reserved for human bliss, 

Yet strong to suffer and endure, 

Sam Wood. 
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THE MOUJIK ANT) II I S HOME 

By Fred Whishaw. 


^^SAB ALEXANDER tlie Liberator, 
by the exercise of his autocratic 
authority, changed the Moujik 
from a quasi slave into a bona-Jide 
land owner and peasant proprietor. 

The former owners of Ivan Ivanitcli 
(which is the familiar name by wdiicli the peasant 
classes are known in Russia) w’ere, naturally 
enough, dissatisfied ; for they were deprived by 
a single stroke of the pen of land and free 
labour, receiving little in return. As for Ivan 
Ivanitch, one would suppose that he would have 
shown a proportionate sense of delight, for he 
was, one would think, as much a gainer as the 
lord of the manor was a loser. But in many 
instances tlie reverse "was the trutli. 

As a serf, Ivan had been, in a sense, pensonaliy 
conducted througli life by liis master. When 
his lord was a respectable sort of person— as 
was frequently the case, in spite of the general 
belief among Englishmen that the serf was 
systematically down-trodden and persecuted by 
his master, the lord of the soil — his lot was a 
fairly happy one. It did not pa}" to allow him 
to starve or die ; for, according to the old dis- 
pensation, the Moujik was obliged to work for 
his lord two, three, or four days in every week, 
or else to pay the equivalent in coin of the 
realm. Therefore he was kept alive and well 
fed. If he fell ill, there was a doctor to cure 
him and a manor-house from which a w’atchful 
eye was kept upon his welfare ; his life was 
valuable to the proprietor of the soil, and so 
was that of his wife and children. All felt that 
tlie lord of the manor was at their back, and 
that it paid him to look after them ; and this 
feeling gave them a sense of security. In some 
parts of the country, serfs and lords formed a 
happy family, of which the proprietor was the 
head and father, and the Moujiks his children ; 
tlie entire village looked to the manor-house 
for guidance in all the affairs of life. Many of 
the peasants acted as domestic servants, and 
; ' Ho. 2L— VoL. L [AH Eights 


received good wages ; marriages were arranged by 
the head of the community ; each man was em- 
ployed to do that kind of work for which Nature 
had specially adapted him. The head assisted the 
members, and the members were in entire sym- 
pathy with the head, and all w’ent happily and 
propitiously. For such a community, the eman- 
cipation of the serfs was by no means an unmixed 
blessing. The lord now became an absentee, 
and was estranged from his old Moujik children ; 
he could no longer afford to live in liis country- 
seat, and rarely visited it. The peasants had now 
to look after themselves. Theoretically they 
should have been able to do this well enough ; 
for, according to the new dispensation, each of 
them suddenly found himself the happy pro- 
prietor of far more than the proverbial ‘ three 
acres ; ’ while, as for the cow, many already 
possessed not one but half-a-dozen of these 
useful animals. Naturally enough, those who 
had li\'ed under a grinding or cruel landlord 
were glad to l3e rid of him and to be their own 
absolute masters ; but many had been in sym- 
pathy with and dependence upon their old 
proprietors, and felt lost and insecure under 
the new conditions of life. They knew well 
enough that they were incapable of managing 
for themselves without a head to look after 
them and see that they did not drink themselves 
into a condition of incapacity every day of the 
'week. 

However, the fiat went forth ; and, whether 
Ivan Ivanitcli liked it or not, he was a peasant 
proprietor, and must make the best of it ; and, 
to tell the lioiiest truth, as a matter of fact, Ivan 
generally makes a very poor business of it indeed. , 
It is not that his share of land will not support 
him ; it will support him well enough if he 
goes the right way to enable it to do so. But 
there are certain inveterate enemies of Ivan 
Ivanitcli which arise and confront him, and 
prevent his progress and prosperity, because it 
h not in the Russian character to resist , them. 
EeservecL] April 23, 1898. 
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The first of these is his niKonqiierahle aversion 
to work of any sort The Russian calendar is 
full of saints’ days and of holidays of every 
’■ kind; and Ivan would sooner see his hay or 

his oats rot upon the ground than do a stroke 
of work upon any <lny which offers the smallest 
canonical excuse for remaining idle. Then there 
is ‘the drink.’ This is the darling vice of the 
country-j and the real cause of the poverty of 
the peasant classes, and of half the misery that 
exists throughout the land. 

The held s remain half-cultivated because Ivan 
cannot spare the time to go out to work, and 
his really exemplary wife cannot do it all, 
though she does her best, because of the small 
diildren at home, of whom she has any number 
from three to a dozen. As for Ivan himself, he 
is in the Jcahah or drinking-shop, and cannot 
be expected to tear himself away for any very 
prolonged period, for all his friends are there, 
and why should he be the exception? 

|||, , if any money comes in— by the sale of hay, 

■>' ■ or oats, or milk, or anything else~tlie monopolist 
who keeps the village drinking-shop knows 
well enough what becomes of it ; so perhaps 
does Ivan; but it is quite certain that poor, 
patient, hard-working Masha, his wife, and the 
small children, see nothing of it. They have 
their lump of black bread for dinner, and 
perhaps a particle of the same is left over for 
supper, and that is good enough for them. Ivan 
lives on vodka chiefly, and leaves most of the 
rye-bread for his family ; but occasionally he 
indulges in a wooden bowlful of sc/icc, which 
is a kind of cabbage soup, or toys with a trifle 
of salted herring. He is no great eater. 

Let me describe, briefly, the village life of a 
Russian peasant proprietor ; for theoretically the 
system is excellent, though the practice is spoiled 
by the idleness and drunkenness of the Moujik 
himself. 

In the first place, I may state, as a curious 
paradox, that though Russia is presumably the 
’ ' most autocratically governed state in the civilised 
world, yet each and every village in the Tsar’s 
. dominions is a complete and compact little 
democracy in itself, managing its own aftairs 
avithout interference from the outside, and 
' managing them, too, wdth complete and almost 
unvarying success, in a manner peculiarly its own, 

■ arid in many w'ays decidedly worthy of imitation. 

I , .‘The community starts with the data that a 
' 'f certain amount of land is apportioned by autho- 

of ■ the village, ' and ' that "a certain, 
f,-'j tax must be paid by the inhabitants into the 

^ -v . state cofers as the equivalent. The question is, 

; ” hnw id divide the land so tliat all may have a 

j -J',. ' and how to divide the tax so that each 

' - proprietor may pay accorditig to the beneflt 






head of the committee a cliief -who shall be its 
mouthpiece and administrator. The committee is 
easily settled. Each adult male wdio is old 
enough to work and to accept a vshare of land 
for cultivation becomes a member of it ; and 
the l)ody of men thus selected are called the 
Souls of the Village. They are the peers, and 
constitute the Mir or -world— l)y wdiich modest 
designation they v style their own cominiuiity. 
One of tliemselves is elected each two or three 
years, and is called the Starost or Elder, and 
the council is complete. Then this Mir proceeds 
to settle the affairs of the community ; the most 
important of which, by far, is the distribution 
of the land, wdiich is done periodically — once 
in every two or three years, and is revised by 
the state inspectors once in fifteen or so. This is 
a matter in wliich it is, of course, exceedingly 
difficult to please all parties, Eor, if the land be 
of good, productive quality, of a kind which gives 
excellent results for a minimum of labour, each 
person entitled to a share is clamorous for 
his full rights, and is not happy until he gets 
them. Every male who is old enough to work 
is nominally entitled to his share, and conse- 
quently — wdien the laud is good — the Mir has a 
very delicate business before it in settling the 
claims of those fathers or widow-mothers who 
possess sons old enough to elaim their full share 
of the communal soil. Such fathers are, of 
course, themselves members of the apportioning 
committee, and this makes the settlement a still 
more delicate question. 

The matter is no less difficult when the land 
is unproductive, aiul the object of each person 
is to claim as little of it as possible. Under 
such circumstances it is wonderful liow motle.st 
each family shows itself in estimating its own 
working capacity. The same able-lmdied family 
group which wmiild have clamorously insisted 
upon being provided with seven shares of good 
land will now tearfully protest that one share is 
all it can possibly cultivate ; the fact being that 
when the land is good all will w^ork at it, and 
it will even pay to engage labourers, if necessary ; 
while, if it be bad and poor, it will pay the 
family better to send some few members to 
work for w^ages in the towns, while one, or per- 
haps two, remain at home to cultivate the 
smallest share of land that the Mir can be 
induced to allot to them ; the principal object 
being to avoid as much as possible of the tax 
by undertaking as little as possible of the 
communal land. But gallantly as each family 
will fight for its rights while the distribution 
of the land is still in suspense, no one thinks 
of disputing the ruling of the Mir once the 
decision has gone forth. When that has happened 
the Moujiks go out and make the best of their 
lot, and those who drink a great deal will starve 
ivitli their families on the best of . land, and 
those who are moderate , will do w.eil enough. " 
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If there be a total abstainer in th.e district (a 
mm avis indeed !) he may easily become a rich 
man, especially if he has many sons and the 
laud is fairly good. But, however rich he may 
become, the Moiijik never raises the standard 
of civilisation and comfort (or rather barbarism 
and discomfort) in which he lives, and in which 
his fathers have lived for hundreds of years. 
As they lived and fed, so he feeds and lives; 
his occupation is upon the his relaxation in 

the drink-shop. His tra<litions are his ancestors’, 
and he does not desire to change them. He would 
not care to dress better, or to use soap, or to 
possess a bed to sleep upon instead of the top 
of his stove. He would not know’ what to do 
with a house of more tlian one room ; a wash- 
stand w’ould amuse and bewilder him; fresh air 
(even in summer) in his living room would kill 
him ; he wmuld sooner perish than breathe it. 
He is the most unbending of conservatives, and 
would not change or improve his surroundings 
were he ever so ricli. 

The Emperor Alexander 11. was once indebted 
to a peasant for saving his life. The Moujik 
had observed , a man raise a pistol as the Tsar 
passed ; and, imagining that the assassin intended 
to shoot, not the Tsar, but himself, he jogged 


his arm. As a matter of fact the pistol wms 
aimed at tlie Tsar, and the fortunate or un- 
fortunate peasant received a gratuity of several 
tlmiisand pounds for the service ho had I'endered 
to his sovereign. That Moujik went home and 
drank himself to death q[uicker than that pro- 
cess had ever before been accomplish ed, and bo — 
under similar circumstances — would ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of his brethren thx''oughout 
Eussia,. 

Nevertheless, education is making good strides 
in the country of this tipsy peasantry ; and it 
may be hoped that the children of the j)resent 
generation of hard-drinking ‘Souls’ may be 
taught to recognise that there are other and 
higher ideals of amusement than that of their 
fathers and forefathers, which was and is to sit 
in the drinking-shop until the mclha has so 
befuddled their fooli.sh brains that they are 
unfitted for the healthy work of the fields, 
and who, therefore, put in, on an average, but 
half- a- day’s real labour out of every possible six 
working days. Let every well-wisher hope that 
such a day of enlightenment may soon arrive; 
for the Eussian peasant would be a capital 
fellow if only he wvpuld. drink less and wash 
mpre, and—even occasionally— speak the truth. 


J.OHN BUB NET O.F ■ BABN.a 


CHAPTER XXV.— OP OUR WANDERINGS AMONG THE MOORS OP CLYDE. 



F there had been haste 
our journey there was 


before in 
the more 

now, when in a few hours the 
countryside would be alive with 
our foes. I hurriedl}'* considered 
in my mind the course of events. 
In three hours’ riding the soldiers v/ould come 
to Abington, and in three more the road to 
Donglasdale would be blocked by a dozen com- 
panies.", ■ 

We were not long in reaching the cave. Here, 
to my joy, I found Marjory all recovered from 
her fright, and the wound hurting her no more 
than a pin’s scratch. When I spoke of immediate 
progress she listened gladl}^ and was for setting 
out forthwith, I did not tell her of the soldiers’ 
discomfiture, for I knew that she ‘would fall to 
chiding me for my foolhardiness, and besides 
she would have more dismal fears for my future 
if she knew that I had thus incensed the military 


It was with much regret that I bade farewell 
to Master Lockhart and llie old man ; nor would 
they let me go without a promise that if I found 
myself hard pressed at any time in the days to 
come I would take refuge with them. So amid 
tlie speaking of farewells and well-wishes we rode 
out into the green moors. 


We crossed the river without slacking rein, 
for the water scarce reached above our horses’ 
pasterns. And now we struck up a burn called I 
the Badlieu, at the foot of which was a herd’s' 
sheiling. The spirit of the spring seemed to have 
clean possessed Marjory, and I had ne'vmr seen 
her so gay. Slie, who was for usual so 
demure, now cast her gravity to the winds, and 
seemed bent on taking all the joys of the fair 
morning. She laughed, she sang snatches of old 
songs, and she leaped her hor.se lightly o^’er the 
moss-tronehes. She stooped to pluck some early 
white wind-flowers, and set some in. her hair ami 
some at her saddlebow. 

‘Nay, John,’ she cried, ‘if you and I must take 
to the hills let us do it with some gallantry. It 
is glorious to be abroad. I would give twelve 
months of sleepy peace at Dawyck for one hour 
of this life. I think this must be the Garden of 
Endless Youth in the fairy tale.’ 

The same mad carelessness took hold on me 
also. Of a sudden my outlook on the world 
changed round to the opposite, and the black 
forebodings wdiich had been ever pre.sent to 
distress me seemed to vanish like dew before 
the sun. Soon 1 was riding as gaily as she j 
while Nicol, as he ran with great strides and 
I unfaltering breath, he too became light-heaxted> 
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tliough to tdl the truth care was not a com- 
modity often found with him. 

Soon we had climbed the low range which 
separates the Clyde glen from the Tweed, and 
turned down the narrow ravine of the burn, 
which I think they call Fopperheck, and which 
flows into the Evan Water. 

We kept over the rocky ravine through which 
the little river Evan flows to Annan, and came 
to the wide moorlands which stretch about the 
upper streams of the Clyde. Here we had a great 
prospect of landscape ; and far as eye could see 
no living being but ourselves moved in these 
desolate wastes. Far down, just at the mouth of 
the glen where the vale widens soinewliat, rose 
curling smoke from the hamlet of Elvanfooi, a 
place soon to be much resorted to and briskly 
busy, since it is there that the by-path goes off 
leading to the famous lead-mines at the two 
places of Leadhills and Wanlockliead, But now 
it was but a miserable roadside clachan of some 
few low huts, with fodder for neither man nor 
beast.' 

As we rode w^e looked well around us, fox'* we were 
in an exceedii^g dangerous part of our journey. To 
the right lay Abington and the low’er Clyde valley, 
where my sweet cousin and his men held goodly 
fellowship. To the left was the long pass into 
Nifchsdale, where lialf-a-score of gentlemen did their 
best to instil loyalty into the Whigs of the hills. 
I hated the land to that airt, for 1 had ever 
loathed the south and west countries, where there 
is nought but sour-milk and long prayers, w’itliout 
a tincture of geiilrice or letters. I was a man of 
Twecddale, who had travelled and studied and 
mingled among men. I had xio grudge against 
sheltering with the Tweedside rebels, who were 
indeed of my own folk ; but 1 had no stomach 
for Nithsdale and Clydesdale rant axxd ill fare. 
Ha<l not necessity driven me there, I vow I should 
never have ventured of myself ; and as I rode 
I swore oftentimes that once I were free of my 
errand, I would seek iny refuge in my own 
coiniti’yside. 

And now vre were climbing the long range 
which flanks the Potrail Water, wlxich is the 
larger of the twin feeders of the Clyde. Again we 
turned more to the north, and, skirting the wild 
hills wdiicli frown around the pass of Enterkin, 
soiiglit the upper streams of the Duneatou Water, 
After Closing a little burn called, I remember, 
the Snar, which flowed very quietly and plea- 
santly in a deep heathery glen, we halted and 
suffered our horses to graze, while we partook of 
some pf the food which the folk of the Cor Water 
had given its. How the ivay which -we had come 
had brought within seven miles of tlie dra- 
goons* quarters at Abington, for it was necessary 
to pass near them to get to Douglasclale and Sniit- 
wood. But here in this narrow glen wo were in no 
danger sav'e from some chance, ivandering soldier. 
‘This danger w^ the Im to be feared since, if 


Gilbert liad any large portion of his men out- 
on one errand, he would be sure to set the rest 
to their duties as garrison. For my cousin had 
no love for lax discipline, but had all the family- 
pride of ordering and being obeyed to the letter. 
So we kindled a little fire by the stream-side, 
and ill the ashes roasted some eggs of a moor- 
fowl whicli Nicol had picked up on the journey ; 
and which with the cheese and the cakes we 
had brought made a better meal than I might hope 
for for many a day to come. Marjory was some- 
what less cheerful than in the inorning, partly 
from the fatigue of riding, which in these waste 
places is no light thing, and partly because 
anxiety for my safety and sorrow at our near 
parting were beginning to oppress her. For Iier- 
self I verily believe she had no Ccare, for she 
was brave as a lion in the presence of what most 
women tremble at. But the loneliness of a great 
house and the never-appeased desire for knowledge 
of my safety were things which came nearer 
so rapidly that I did not wonder she lost her 
gaiety. 

‘Oh what will you do alone in these places V 
she said. ‘If you had but one with yon, I 
should be comforted. Will you not let Nicol 
accompany you 1* 

Now when my lady looked at me with melting 
eyes and twined her hands in her eagerness, it 
was hard to have to deny her. But I -was re- 
solved that my servant should abide at Srnitwood 
to guard her and bring me tklings if aught evil 
tlii‘eateiied. 

‘Nay, dear,* I said, ‘that may not be. I 
cannot have you left with an old man who is 
helpless with age and a crew of liireling servants, 
I should have no heart to live in the moors if 
I had not some hope of your safety. Believe 
me, dear, I can very well defend myself. My 
skill of hillcraft is as good as any dragoon’s, and 
I have heard folk say that I am no ill hand 
with a sword. And I know the countryside like 
the palm of my own hand, and friends are not 
few among these green glens. Trust me, no ill 
will come near me, and our meeting will be all 
the merrier for our parting.’ 

I spoke heartily, but in truth I was far from 
feeling such ease of mind. For my old cursed 
pride was coming back, and I was beginning to 
chafe against the beggarly trade of skulking among 
the moors when I liad a fine heritage for my 
own, and above all when I was a scholar and 
had thoughts of a peaceful life. I found it hard 
to reconcile my dream of a philosophic life, wherein 
all things should be ordered according to the 
dictates of reason, with the rough-and-ready 
times which awaited me, when my sword must 
keep my head, and my first thought must be of 
meat and lodging, and cunning and boldness 
would be qualities more valuable than subtle 
speculation and lofty imagining. 

In a little we were rested and rode on our way. 
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Across tbe great moors of Crawfordjoliii we passed, 
which is a place so lonely that the men in these 
parts have a proverb, ^Out of the world and into 
Crawfordjohn/, We still kept the uplands till 
we came to the vsprings of a burn called the 
Glespiii, which flows into the Douglas Water. 
Our easier path had lain down by the side of 
this stream past the little town of Douglas. But 
in the town was a garrison of soldiers — small, 
to be sure, and feeble, but still there — who wei'e 
used to harry the moors around Cairn table and 
Muirkirk. So we kept the ridges till below us 
we saw the river winding close to the hill and 
the tower of Sinitwood looking out of its grove 
of trees. By this time darkness was at hand, 
and the last miles of our journey were among 
darkening shadows. We had little fear of capture 
now, for we were on the lands of the castle, and 
Yeitch of Sinitwood was famed over all the land 
for a cavalier and a most loyal gentleman. So 
in quiet and meditation we crossed the stream at 
the ford, and silently rode up the long avenue 
to the dwelling. 


"YE travelled far and seen many things ; 
but, Gad I I never saw a stranger than 
this. My niece is driven out of house 
and home by an over- bold lover, and 
you, Master Burnet, come here and bid me take 
over the keeping of this firebrand, which, it seems, 
is so obnoxious to his Majesty’s lieges.’ 

So spake the old laird of Sinitwood, smiling. 
He was a man of full eightj^ years of age, but still 
erect \yith a kind of soldierly bearing. He was 
thill and tall, and primly dressed in the fashion 
of an elder day. The frosty winter of age had 
come upon him ; but in his ruddy cheek and 
clean-cut face one could see the signs of a hale 
and vigorous decline. He had greeted us most 
hoapitabl^q and seemed hugely glad to see Marjory 
again, whom he had not set eyes on for many a 
day. had fallen to supper with a keen 

appetite — for the air of the moors stirs up the 
sharpest hunger ; and now that we had finished, 
we sat around the hall fire enjoying our few 
remaining hours of company together. For my- 
self, I relished the good fare and the warmth, 
for heaven knew when either would be mine 
again. The high, oak-roofed chamber, hung with 
portraits of Yeitches many, was ruddy with fire- 
light Especially the picture in front of the 
chimney by Yaii Dyck of that Michael Yeitch 
who died at Philiphaiigh, was extraordinarily 
clear and life-like. Master Yeitch looked often 
toward it ; then he took snuff with a great air 
of deliberation, and spoke in his high, kindly old 
voice. 

‘My brother seems well to-night, Marjory, I 
have not seen him look so cheerful for years.’ 
(He had acquired during his solitary life the 


habit of talking to the picture as if it were some 
living thing.) ‘I can never forgive the Fleming 
for making Michael hold liis blade in so awdcward 
a fashion. Faith, he would have been little the 
swordsman he was if he had ever handled sword 
like that, I can well remember when I was with 
him at Etzburg, how he engaged in a corner two 
Hollanders and a Swiss guard, and heat them 
back till I came up with him and took one off 
his hands.’ 

‘I have heard of that exploit,’ said 1. ‘You 
must know that I have just come from the Low 
Countries, where the names of both of you are still 
often on men’s lips.’ 

The old man seemed well pleased. 

‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘so you have come from abroad. 
Ill what place did you bide, may I inquire 1 ’ 

‘In the town of Leyden,’ said I; ‘for my aim 
was no more than to acquire learning at the 
college there. But I foregathered with many 
excellent Scots gentlemen, from whom I heard 
the talk of the camp and the state.’ 

‘ Say you soL Then, what do you here ? Did * 
you return on the single errand of protecting my 
fair niece 1 But stay t I am an old man who 
cares not much for the chatter of the country, 
but I have heard— -or am I WTong'?-~that you 
were not of the tme party, but leaned to the 
Whigs?’ 

I cried, ‘I beseech you not to believe 
it. God knoivs I am a king’s man out and out, 
and would see all 'whigampres in perdition before 
I would join with them. But fate has brought 
me into a strange mixture of misfortunes. I land 
at Leith, expecting nothing save a peaceful home- 
coming, and, lo! I find my cousin waiting with a 
warrant for my arrest. I am accused of some- 
thing I am wholly innocent of ; but I cannot 
prove it ; nay, there is evidence against me, ami 
my enemie.s in the council are all-powerful. More- 
over, if I suiter myself to be taken, Marjory is 
at the mercy of my foes. I take the only course : 
give the dragoons the slip, and ride straiglit to 
Tweeddale, escort her to a house where she will 
be safe and unknown, and when this is done take 
to the hills myself with a light heart. They are 
too ill-set against me for setting any hope in 
going to Edinburgh and pleading my case, Y’’as 
there any other way?’ 

‘None,’ said Master Yeitch. ‘ But it is a hard 
case for yourself. Not the hiding among the 
moors — that is a noble trade for any j'-oung man 
of spirit; but the consorting with the vile fana- 
tics of these deserts must go sore against your 
heart.’ 

Now I, who had just come from the folk of 
the Cor Water, had no such dread of the hill- 
men, but I forbore to say it ; for Master Yeitch 
had been brought up in one school, these men in 
another. Both were blind to the other’s excel- 
lencies ; both were leal-hearted men in their own 
ways. It is a strange providence that has so 
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ordered ifc that the best men in the world must 
( ! ; , ever remain apart through inisunderstauding. 

t ‘But to come to iny erraiicV s^dd I. have 

j'' ^ bi'ougiifc you your niece for protection. You are 

a king’s man, a soldier, and well-known in the 

countryside. It is more than unlikely that any 
troops will come nigh you. Nor is it possible 
; J that the maid can be traced hither. I ask that 

you suffer her to abide in the house, ■while I 
i‘:i| • ' take myself oif that there be tlie less danger. 

'I And, oh 1 I beseech you, do not refuse me. She is 

' your own flesli and blood. You cannot deny her 

, , 

M]’ ' The old man’s face darkened. ^Yoii take me 

•^1 / - for a strange kinsman, Master Burnet/ lie said, 

4f you think I would refuse my best aid to a 

\ ' kmsw’oman in distress. Do you think that you 

, are the sole protector of my liou.se?’ 

, ‘ I bowed before his deserved rebuke, 

i '' * *But for certain, Marjory may abide here as 

,ji ' ^ long as she wull/ he added cheerfully. ‘We will 

^ her, though I am too 

old to remember well the likings of girls. And 
Is/-:-'; - - if any one comes seeking her on errand of no 

I f ■ good, he will learn that William Veitch has not 

I f lust the use of liis arm.’ 

■ ' '■ ‘May I ask,’ said I, ‘ tliat my servant be allowed 

i . • to .stay. He know.? the hills as scarce any other 

I ; living man, and he is faithful and clever as you 

f I would hardly belie\e were I to tell you. "With him 

Iff: in tlio hoii.se I should have no fear for its safety.’ 

j ; ' : ‘ So be it,’ .said the old man. ‘ I will not deny 

--i ;■ ■ that my servants are aiot so nunierou.s nor so active 

I tluit another w'oiild not be something of an im- 
]uoveiucnt. Has ho any skill in cooking?’ This 
, ' lie asked in a sliamei'aced tone, for old as lie w'a.s 

/ r:; - ' .. he had not lost his relish for good fare. 

/If-'f’ ’’ ‘I will ask him,’ said I; and I called Nicol 

from the servants’ (|uarterB. 

' Your mazier gives me a good account of you,’ 
.-vf ':; ' said the cracked voice of the laird of Smilwood, 

f.- .f- ' ‘and I would fain hope it is true. I wish to 

' interrogate you about — ah, your powers—uh, of 

. ■ ' cooking pleasing dishes,’ and he waved his hand 

; !’ ^ depreeatingly. 

' ‘Oh, your honour, I am ready for a’ thing,’ 

■ said Nicol, ‘Sheep’s heid singit to a tliocht, 

cockj'-leeky, and a’ kind o’ soup, mutton in half- 
different ways, no’ to speak o’ sic trifles 
. . ■ ' ^ . as confections. I can cook ye the flesh o’ the 

' ■ . , red-deer, and the troois frae tlie burn, forbye 

. • d>, '"’hliggis and brose, parttm-pic.s, and rizzard -baddies, 

; crappit-hekls, and skate-rninples, nowt’s feet, 
-d scadlips, and sklnk. Then I can U'ark 

1 u- ,wi’ .-ciistocks and cariing.s, rifarts and sybues, 

1 , farlesi fadges, and bannocks, drammoek, brochan, 

That, will do I you may go,’ said the old man, 
/ ' rflUdpg Ms hands with glee, ‘By my word, a 








It was long ere the worthy gentleman could 
get over his delight in the project of my servant’.^ 
presence. Even after he had gone he sat and 
chuckled to himself, for he was known among 
his friends to have a fine taste for dainties. 
Meantime the light was dying out of doors, and 
more logs were laid on the fire till it crackled 
and leaped like a live thing. I have ever loved 
the light of a wood-fire, for there is no more 
heartsome thing on earth than its cheerful crackle 
when one 'comes in from shooting on the lulls in 
the darkening of a wiuter’.s day. Now I revelled 
in the comfort of it, since on the morrow 1 would 
have no other cheer than a flaming sunset. 

So we sat around the hearth and talked of 
many ihing.s till the evening -was late. The old 
man fell to the memories of former folk, and 
told us tales of our forebears as would have made 
them turn in their graves could they have heard 
them. Of my house he had scarce a good word 
to .speak, averring that they were all ’scape-tlie- 
gallow.s, every one, but gallant fellows in their 
way. ‘ There was never a Burnet,’ he erie.s, ‘ who 
would scruple to stick a man who doubted his 
word, or who would not ride a hundred miles to 
aid a Mend. There were no lads like the Burnets 
ill all the countryside for dicing and fea.sting and 
riding break-neck on the devil’s errand. But, 
Gad I if they were stubborn as bulls when they 
were down ' theiu.selves, they were a.s tender as 
women to folk in trouble.’ 

‘There’s one of their name like to be in 
trouble for many days to come,’ said L 

‘Meaning yourself? Well, it will do you no 
ill. There ’s naught better for a young man than 
' to lind out how little the world cares whether he 
is dead or alive. And above all, you that pretend 
to be a scliohu', ifc will ding some of the line' 
spun fancies out of your head. But for the Lord’.s 
sake, laddie, diniia get a bullet in your skull, or 
you’ll have me with all my year.s taking the 
held to pay back them that did it.’ lie &|')oke 
this so kindly that I wais moved to forget the 
first half of his words through the excellency of 
the latter. In truth I mucli needed the 3 ‘ongli 
les.sons of hardship and penury, for at that timo 
I was much puffed up in a scif-coiiceifc and a cer- 
' tain pride of letters as foolish as it wa.s baselos.s. 

I ‘I must be off in the morning before tliC' 
dawning, for I have to be on the hill? ere the- 
soldiers get abroad. I must beg of you not to dis- 
turb yourself, Master Yeitch, for my sake, but just 
to bid them make ready for me some provisions 
and I will slip off ere the household be awake. It 
is better to say farewell now than to Iiave many 
sad leave-takings at the moment of departure. I 
have no fear of my journey, for iny leg.s are ass- 
good as any man’s, and 1 can make my hands 
keep iny head. Also, my mind is easy since I 
know that Marjory is safe here.’ 

‘Then I will even bid you good-bye, John/' 
said he, ‘ for I am an old , man, and keep early 
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liours. If you will follow me, I will take you to 
your chamber. — ^ Alison wilT take you to the old 
room, Marjory, where you have not been since 
you were a little lass scarce up to my knee.’ 
And with obvious intent he walked out. 


VISITORS .F 

HE round earth upon which our lives 
are passed is surrounded by an 
envelope of air which, a few miles 
from the surface, becomes so atten- 
uated that life can no longer be sup- 
ported in it. A few years ago some 
daring aeronauts rose to a height of niiae miles 
in this thill medium, nearly losing their lives as 
a reward for their temerity ; and it is a matter of 
common knowledge that this attenuation of the 
air is the most serious obstacle to progress with 
which mountaineers at higli altitudes have to con- 
tend, Hence, it is obvious that we are confined 
to this earth by a barrier which, |light as air’ 
though it be, is as effectual as if it were composed 
of solid metFal. 

But although none of us can get away from 
this earthly prison to visit those other worlds 
which astronomy teaches are circling round, about 
our own, the reception by us of visitors from 
space is by no means an uncommon occurrence. 
Tiiese strangers take the form of stones or masses 
of metal called meteorites, which have for con- 
venience been aiTanged in three classes. The 
first consist mainly of iron, and are called 
the vsecond class consist of iron and stone, and 
are known as siderolites; and the third clas.s, being 
wholly or chiefly composed of stony matter, are 
called aerolites. In addition to iron, some twenty- 
five elementary substances such as are found in 
the earth’s crust have been detected by analysis 
in meteorites ; and up to the present no ljuuy 
unfamiliar to chemistry has been discovered in 
■■them; ■ ■ ■■■>..■ 

Up to the beginning of the present century the 
fall of these stones from the sky was a matter of 
tradition in which very few believed. There 
were vague ideas as to the possibility of thunder- 
bolts falling to the earth from the clouds, horn, 
no doubt, of the terror excited by the noise and 
tumult of a storm and of the fatalities connected 
with lightning-stroke combined. But the fall of 
solid matter from the sky—except as thunder- 
bolts— was a superstition woven from tradition and 
the exaggeration of some of the old historians. 

Such traditions are numerous, the most ancient 
record of the kind being found in the tenth 
chapter of the book of J oshua, in which we read 
of great stones being cast down from heaven, and 
many men being slain by them. Possibly hail- 
stones may here be referred to, but there are other 
records in which actual stony matter is indicated. 


^ God keep you, John,’ my dear lass whispered 
on my shoulder. ‘I will never cease to think 
of you. And oh ! be not long in coming back.’ 

And this was the last I saw of my lady for 
many days. 


EOM S PACE. 

Thus, ill Livy^s History 0 / Borne is found an account 
of a rain of stones which was regarded with such 
awe that a nine days’ festival was ordered by 
the senate. The fall of a stone , from the sky 
has often been regarded by serai-civilised peoples 
as such a miraculous occurrence that the object 
itself has become a kind of fetich or subject of 
adoration. The most recent instance of the kind 
may be found in tlie records of the Geological 
Survey of India for 1885, where we are told that 
a meteoric stone which had recently fallen in 
that country was regarded with the greatest venera- 
tion, being decked with flowers, anointed with oil, 
or: rather ghee (clarihed butter), and dusted with 
sandalwood powder, a shrine being erected . over 
it in the place where it fell. 

At the close of the last century the German 
philosopher Chladni — to whom the world is in- 
; ueb ted for some valuable researches and experi- 
; ments with regard to sound — collected a mass of 
evidence with regard to the fall of sky-stones.; 
and boldly stated, in opposition to the general 
scieiitihc opinion of the day, his belief that such 
bodies came from .space. He showed how many 
of these objects had been pricked up at the top of 
momitaius or in other situations where nothing 
of the same raetallic compo.sition could be found; 
and although some had asserted that such stones 
might have been ejected from volcanoes, he p)ointed 
out that they were found wliere volcanoes . were 
only conspicuous by their absence. 

But Chhidui’s theory was altogether discredited, 
although shortly after its enunciation' there was 
a remarkable fall of stones at Siena, in Tuscany. 
This shower happened to occur during a violent 
thunderstorm and about eighteen hours after an 
erupition of Vesuvius ; so that tliO.se who paid no 
heed to Chladni’s rea*soniiig ’were able to put 
forward two theories of their own. One was that 
the stones were generated in ‘the igneoms mass of 
clouds which produced such unusual thunder* ; 
and the other was that Vesuvius, two liundred 
and fifty miles away, had shot these missiles .from 
its subterranean recesses. This latter idea was 
shortly after improved upon by the notion that 
stones from the sicy were formed by a condensation 
of tlie ashes and mineral matter which form 
dense cloiuls above volcanoes during a period of 
activity. 

At length, a labourer working in the fields near 
Scarborough, Yorkshire, saw to his ^ dismay ' a 
1 stone fall close to him, and bury itself in • the 
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ground. This occiirronco took place on a fine 
iiftenioon in December 1795, The stone weighed 
. half -aAunulred weight, and on contact with the 

• , , earth pierce<l twelve inches of soil and six inches 

' of chalk rock. The observer of this phenomenon 

was possibly too terrified to note anything but 
J' . ;- ' ’ the fall of the stone ; but those in the near neigh- 

A,;' hourhood heard a series of explosions like the 

I':-'-:- firing of guns at sea, and hastened to the spot 

i; ' . to ascertain the cause. A few years later a shower 

.of stones at a place near Benares, in India, was 
I ' preceded by the appearance in the sky of a ball 

Ji; j'j - of fire and an explosion like tliiinder. Fragments 

'Of the Yorkshire atone, of those others from India, 
.| , as well as bits of two more which had fallen at 

' I ; other widely - separated places, were analysed, 

' .and showed such remarkable points of agreement 

that the subject was brought before the Eoyal 
' . ,, .Society (London) in 1802 by Edward Howard, 

l\ ' ^ wdio strongly favoured the opinion that the stones 

■■ had their origin outside the earth. 

l| A year later a big shower of stones occurred 

scientist Biot was 

|j ■ directed by the Minister of the Interior to visit 

A ■ ' ^he district where the occurrence had happened, 

lit; ' , and to report upon the subject. He reported 

|1 \ , iliat on a certain date, at one o’clock in the 

iJ ' ‘ afternoon, in the neighbourhood of L’Aigle (in 

. the department of Orne), a violent explosion 

la.sting several minutes was heard for a distance 
1 '■ of seventy-five miles around ; that just previously 

I . ’ a fireball in quick movement w’as seen from 

f many adjacent towns and villages, and that many 

I S \ stones fell on the same day. Tlie report of M. 
i ' Biot was far too complete and circumstantial to 

be lightly regarded, and it compelled even tliose 
ri'-';,'' ' who had laughed ^at Chladni^s theory to turn 

- round and acknowledge that they had been WTong. 

From this date, 3803, the fact has never been 
S ■ /tnestioned that masses . of solid matter — stony, 

i/. i :;':-.. , - metallic, or xnixed in composition— occasionally 

f , ■ ■ ' fall from the sky, and often in such clear weather 

1 -v; '■ ■ - / fairly be described as * bolts from 

I ; f ! ; ' the blue.' 

; ^ ' One of the latest events of the kind was the 

I ^ ' explo.sion and fall of stones which occurred at 

- ‘ Madrid on 10th February 1896. This happened 

morning, and the explosion seemed to 
come from a rapidly-moving cloudlet in the blue 
1 i/. , ' sky. The description is probably correct, for it 

i : ; , , agrees with what is taken as the accepted theory 

1 ^ ' , - - , with regard to these visitors from the heavens. 

V . A. ' Whatever be their origin, it %voiild seem that 

; ; " these solid bodie.s are hurtling through space at 

A/-; v/Jv. .vehfdties which may be anything between ten 
. A f: ';.. and forty miles a second. If they come near 
' A enough to this earth to be attracted by it, their 

;enter" oun' 

1 atmosphere. The result is a sudden check to 
. their speed, owing to the intense resistance and 

A fcliei : ■ air ■■ -■■par-^-'^: 


sudden application of the wooden brake-block to 
the rapidlj^- moving wheel of an exx^ress train. 
Heat is generated in exchange for motion, and 
the trail of sparks from the checked •wheel is re- 
presented in the cheeked meteorite by a luminous 
trail. We commonly call it a shooting- star ; and 
if its mass be sinair it is possibly altogether dis- 
I sipated in heat and gas—or it may ultimately 
find its way to our earth as dust. Such ‘ meteoric 
dust’ has been found on the eternal snow of 
mountains, where dust of the ordinary type 
would be impossible. If, on the other hand, the 
mass of matter be large, its surface only will be 
affected by the sudden heat generated, and it 
may fall to the ground entire, or possibly —as in 
the case of the Madrid stone— may exidode and 
be scattered in fragments over a wide area. 

Many are the theories which have been ad- 
vanced to account for the origin of meteors and 
shooting-stars, taking meteors to mean the larger 
and more prominent of these moving bodies, and 
shooting - stars to represent those smaller ones 
which for a brief moment attract the observer’s 
notice. Some have held that they are ejected 

from the sun itself, but we can hardly reconcile 
I this with the undoubted fact that many of the 
I bodies found are combustible in their nature, 

j The moon has also been credited with ejecting 

I these stony masses fi’om its %’'olcanoes ; but as far 
I as we know there are no active volcanoes in the 
; moon now, whatever might have been in the 

I past. Even sux^posing that once upon a time 

' the queen of night threw these missiles at us, 
the chance of hitting the earth would be very 
small, and the chance of such missiles, after miss- 
ing us, ever coming into our neighboiirhood again 
is too remote to be seriously considered. 

Sir Robert Bali has pointed out that if we 
want to give a volcanic origin to meteoric stones 
it is much easier to believe that they were ejected 
in bygone times from terrestrial volcanoes, for in 
that case they would naturally take up a path 
round the sun which would intersect the earth’s 
orbit. Whenever, therefore, the earth touched 
this particular p^int in her annual journey, the 
presence of some wandering meteorite might be 
rendered aj)x:>arent by contact W'ith our atmosphere, 
Still, there remains the potent argument that the 
many volcanoes on the earth do not eject stones 
or metallic masses of the composition peculiar 
to meteorites. For, long after the extra-terrestrial 
origin of meteorites was conceded, it was believed 
that the smallar bodies, or shooting - stars, %vere 
generated in our atmosphere ; but the occurrence 
of meteor swarms at recurring periods, and the 
establishment of their close connection with 
comets, demolished the idea. 

A question of absorbing interest arises with the 
endeavour, hitherto abortive, to find out the 
origin of these masses of matter. Do they bring 
with them evidence of the existence of living 
beings in those realms of boundless sx>aee from 
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whicli tliey come ? Do they, in otlier words, tell 
ns anything about the possibility of life on other 
worlds than ours ? The answer must be in the 
negative. The presence in certain meteorites of 
carbon compounds, which might be the indirect 
result of animal or vegetable life, at one time 
gave credence to the idea that we here had 


proofs of life on other splieres ; but it has since 
been pointed out that such compounds are pre- 
sent only in the pores of the stone, and can 
be removed without breaking it up, indicating 
that such products may have been gathered 
in a gaseous state as it tore through our atmo- 
sphere. 


^'S AN T A A N N A.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 



J,OR the next few days, perhaps the 
angriest woman in London was 
Lady Mapleliurst. She had made 
light of the danger threatening her 
liege ; she had a hazy idea that no 
minion of the law would dare to 
lay hands upon an earl. After the first flood of 
tears she hardened herself for the fray. 

She had read somewhere that a peer was free 
of arrest for anything short of a capital offence, 
a point on which the family lawyer speedily 
undeceived her. As a matter of fact, Mapleliurst 
was no hereditary legislator, and even a noble 
duke was not free wdiere contempt of court was 
•concerned. Did not a certain duchess a while ago 
taste the inclignit}^ of Holloway for the same 
thing? 

It was scant comfort for Lady Maplehurst that 
her husband had his own apartment, and that he 
could partake of regular and %vell-cooked meals 
provided that he paid for them himself. She began 
to lose faith in the blandishments of sister Lucy, 
and to regard the Lord Chancellor as a heartless 
philanderer. Meanwhile the Privy Council pre- 
ferred to dally with puerile matters of state, and 
the Queen still remained at Balmoi’al, utterly 
indifferent to the sufferings of the noble lord, 
whose ancestors had bled for the crown. 

‘How long is it llkel}' to last?’ her ladyship 
asked with the calmness of desjiair. 

AY ell — er—I don’t apprehend his lordship will 
be released for at least a fortnight,’ said the 
lawyer blandly. ‘ Fortunately a voluntary .settle- 
ment of all your money has been made on you 
by Lord IMaplehurst, This is, of course, all in 
his favour. We’ll make an application on Friday 
week’ • ■. 

And with this her ladyship had to be content. 
Had she seen her husband taking exercise in the 
same yard with quite ordinary prisoners she 
might have felt less satisfied than she was. 

Meanwhile the pieces of the puzzle in the deft 
hand of fate were being put rapidly together. 
The mystery seemed as inexplicable as ever ; but 
every moment was bringing it to completion. 

Morton was still puzzled, however. He had a 
clew that more than ever convinced him that the, 


prisoner under remand in Hollow^ay was concerned 
in the robbery of the supposed ‘ Santa Anna.’ 
He hoped to make much out of proving that the 
notes found on the culprit had been ixnlawfnlly 
obtained ; but things W'ere unsettled in Bechiiana- 
land at present, and the matter was more difficult 
tiian it seemed at first blush. 

Moreover, the magistrate at Bow Street had 
hinted to Inspector Morton that, unless something 
more tangible was offered at the next hearing, 
he should have no alternative but to release the 
prisoner. Morton smiled in a superior manner, 
but he was at his AVits’ end all the same. 

With a vague idea that lie might make use of 
the man, he dropped in upon Shorter, and inci- 
dentally mentioned his trouble. 

^ I ’m cock-sure I have the right man,’ he said. 

‘Well, you may,’ Shorter responded. He liad 
no intention of disclosing the fact that the 
burglary xvas a bogus affair altogether. ‘And 
one thing proves your deduction. The man 
who wrote the letters found on your prisoner 
is Moss.’ 

feel quite sure of this?’ 

A am going to prove it to you. Here is a 
scrap of paper Avritten by Moss, which I got 
from him by a little stratagem. Compare it with 
your capture.’ 

Morton did so, and professed himself satisfied. 
Shorter shook his head knowingly. As a matter 
of fact, he \vas as much in the dark as Morton, 
only the latter was entirely on the wTong track, 
and Shorter wmsn’t. 

Nevertheless, he could not even yet see the 
connection between Moss and the swindle perpe- 
trated upon Hunt & Eoscoe. These letters, 
Morton very naturally supposed, related to the 
burglary. That he was called in to investi- 
gate the burglary as a mere blind, Morton did 
not dream. And Shorter wms much nearer the 
mark in connecting the letters with the swindle 
proper. .. 

‘I’ll tell you what,’ he said after a long pause. 
‘I’ve got a permit to see Lord Maplehurst in 
Holloway to-day at three. I want you to arrange 
for me to see him in the exereise-yard. If the 
other prisoners are paraded at the same time, I 
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II A J;-' may be able to identify your man. Hemember, I 

:';'vA ', liave encuiintered a few criminals in my time.’ 

Morton nodded liis bead gloomily. 

J. ‘ ^ Oh, I ’ll arrange it if you like,’ he said. ‘ Mot 

' that I anticipale anything of real importance. 

■ Btill, you night know the fellow. I’ll see tlie 

'• thing is aiTuiiged before this afternoon.’ 

'' ' With this promise Morton departed, and when 

' Bhorter arrived at grim Holloway, later in the 

he found Lord Muplehurst gravely pacing a 
■; gloomy yard at a respectful distance from a group 

■ . of men tastefully dressed in the artistic livery 

thoughtfully provided by the state. 

’ I ]\Iapleliurst was looking somewhat pale. Evi- 

' ’ deiitly the conihiement was telling upon his 

health and .spirits. He welcomed Shorter with a 
A;-,. warm til which would have been lacking under 

' more lively conditions. Gontraiy to rules and 

’ A, . regulations governing such cases, his lordship was 

: ^ smoking a cigarette. 

' managed to screw this concession out of the 

A- ', ' doctor,® he said ; Hmt it’s most awfully slow here, 

, \ Shorter. Look at those poor beggars tramping 

round yonder, I ^wanted to get np a game of 
, : leap-frog wdth them, but the wairders wouldn’t 

have it. And the fools hero call that kind of 
thing exercise,’ 

A . ■ ■■ As his lordship spoke, a big door clanged open, 
rA'’; A ■ ' ' 'tnd a lot of other men entered the paved (piad- 
raiiglc. Ill their case the livery W'as conspicuous 
A;’ by its alisence. Being prisoners under remand, 

A vigilance in their case \Yas not so great 

';;;A ■ . A warder with long chain and clanking keys 

. came up to Shorter. 

; , *The fellow in the gray overcoat and brown 

. hat is Morton’s man,’ lut wdiispered. 

^ Shorter nodded, and the will’d er ]>assed on. As 

T'-, . ■ - ■; the prisoners under remand came round in droop- 

' . '' ing cuuplcsj Shurtor kept a keen eye upon his 

r ^ < man. Mditn the latter passed he gave a violent 

start and turned away. 

‘Shorter marvelled, but said nothing. That ho 
' had never seen the fellow before he felt certain, 

^ himself had not been recognised he was 

/■i' '^A erpially positive. In that case Lord Maplehurst 

. must be the cause of the agitation. 

'";A':A'’’.;A<; ' Shorter waited further developments. He was 
notice that the delimpient fought shy 
y ^of his side of the yard. Then he and Maple- 
A' hurst crossed the intervening space and literally^ 

i , forcerl the man into a corner. 

. A>-.' ^Look at that chap yonder,’ he whispered 

j , • ' " 5 ^he’s avoiding your lordship, and I 
-A '/ should very much like to know wdiy. Do you 

■ d; ' ; ‘A don^t think so,’ Maplehurst replied. ^Any- 

Jy, : Way, you’re ignite right. He certainly is fighting 

further ceremony, Maplehurafc strode up 




^ I was right, your lordship,’ he exclaimed. 

^Bather. It’s a funny tiling, by George! and 
a good one for your clients that they happened 
to send you here. This is my lute secretary. 
Pearson.’ 

The detected rascal gave a groan and grew 
calm again. There was nothing to be gained by 
a further display of assumed innocence. 

Shorter struggled with a tendency to throw up 
his hat and dance a pa,? seiil upon the flagged 
pavement. Never since he had been in business 
liad such a streak of luck as tliis come liis way. 
He saw his way now to recover the whole of the 
money lost by his clients, who, out of common 
gratitude — — 

MVliat are you doing here'?’ Maplcliurst 
demanded. 

‘ Haven’t a notion,’ Pearson said coolly. 
‘Burglary they call it. And I’m as innocent 
of it as your lordsliip is himself. That I’ll 
swear.’ 

‘ Never committed a burglary in his life,’ 
Shorter said cheerfully. ‘ But look here, my 
good sir, there are other things besides. Pictures, 
for instance. You might just as well make a 
clean breast of it. I can lay my hand on Moss 
at any moment ; and he ’s certain to stiueak. NoW;, 
wliereabouts in Southampton can I find that 
“Santa Anna”?’ 

Pearson’s face was a study, A peculiar green 
hue, a kind of sickly varnish, glistened upon his 
smooth features. 

‘ I don’t know what you are talking about,’ lie 
muttered. . 

‘Oh yf3S, you do,® Shorter went on in tlie 
same sanguine strain. ‘ But for his lordship 
being detained here under au order for contempt 
of court you might Inive got dear away alto- 
gether. Unfortunately certain letters were found 
upon you which led to the belief that you had 
been guilty of burglary ; and so they remanded 
you here. I happen to kiiovV' that you didn’t 
commit tliat burglary.’ 

‘I swear I didn’t,’ Pearson cried eagerly. 

‘ I know — I know. But you can’t deny that you 
took advantage of your master’.s enforced absence 
from England to personate him ; you can’t deny 
that you and Moss hit upon the happy idea of 
getting Maiiders,’ 

‘Manders,’ Pearson gurgled. 

‘Yes, Mandera. And Moss, and Leinaire almi> 
Pruderic, and a secret way of getting into Messrs 
Hunt & Boscoe’s premises. Never heard of such a 
thing as the w<ax impression of a safe-key per- 
haps. It was a pretty idea, but you overdid it. 
Most men would have been satisfied with the 
cash for the original picture ; but you wanted 
two big lots of cash and the original plunder 
to boot. And the thing turned out trumps 
apparently. Had. Lord Maplehurst not trusted 
you so implicitly this thiirg never could have 
' happened.’ . . 
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* You’re riglit there,’ Pearson muttered. 

‘And a nice mess you’ve got me into,’ Maple- 


hurst remarked. ‘Only I shall be away from 
here before you, after all.’ 

Pearson very wisely confined himself to silence. 

‘Unfortunately for you,’ Shorter resumed, ‘the 
law was allowed to slacken. On the strength of 
the success of your venture you allowed yourself 
to indulge in the flowing bowl to such an extent 
that you found yourself in Southampton station 
instead of in the dock there.’ 

‘The dock will come in due course,’ Maple- 
hurst suggested. 

‘ Very neat, your lordship, very neat,’ Shorter 
murmured. ‘Well, after that, you probably got 
into the train in a muddled condition and con- 
sequently found your way to London. Upon 
wluit happened subsequently I will not enlarge. 
What I am anxious to discover now is what has 
become of the picture and where are the notes 
for which you changed the cheque received from 
Messrs Forrest. 

By this time Pearson had practically recovered 
his equanimity. He knew that he could gain 
nothing either by a defiant or an apologetic 
attitude. 

‘Well,’ lie said coolly, ‘as you seem to be 
so confoundedly clevei’, you had better find out 
for yourself. Pity to spoil the riddle by telling 
it.’ 

WTtli which Pearson turned upon his heel 
after politely saluting his late employer. 

‘A wonderfiill}' neat swindle,’ said the latter. 

‘Well, yes, my lord,’ Shorter remarked. ‘You 
see we can afford to admire the neatness of it, 
seeing that the entertainment is not likely to 
he costly. Barring a few pounds, we shall recover 
all the money and the picture to boot’ 

‘It’s been costly enough for me,’ Maplelmrst 
said grimly. 

Indeed his lordship seemed likely to be the 
only sufferer. But Shorter’s mind was too full 
of other things to concern mucli about Maple- 
hurst. As speedily as possible he hunted out 
Baron Brautano and informed him what had 
happened. 

‘ Of course I can help you further,’ said the 
latter. ‘ I certainly paid Pearson for the “ Santa 
Anna” in Bank of Bediuanaland notes, ^ as his 
spurious lordship objected to a cheque, seeing 
that he was about to travel. I can give you the 
numbers of these notes if you like*’ 

Baron Brantano did more than this. lie not 
only produced a list of the numbers of the notes, 
hut he was in a position to inform Shorter the 
name of the hotel where Pearson had stayed. 

Armed with this information, Shorter journeyed 
down to Southami:)ton. With very little trouble 
he found out all about ‘Lord Maplelmrst.’ The 
latter Iiad been staying at ‘The Old Yacht’ hotel, 
and had announced, prior tp his departure, that 
he intended sailing by a certain boat for Jersey. 


By so doing no doubt he intended to reach the 
coast of France by a les.s conventional route. On 
the day fixed for his departure ho had lunched, 
somewhat freely, and afterwards departed for the 
station with a friend who was going soiiiewliere 
by train, thus proving the correctness of Shorter’s 
theory. Before his ‘ lordship ’ : quitted the hotel 
lie left instructions as to the disjjosal of his 
luggage ; but as he did not return, and iiis bill 
remained unpaid, the same was detained. 

‘Eccentric, very eccentric,’ Shorter said with a 
Solon-like expression. ‘ J ust W'hat my foolish friend 
told me. However, I’ve come to pay the account, 
and as I bn returning to London, wliere his lord- 
shi 2 > now is, I’ll take his traps with me.’ 

It was a bold stroke, and one wliich, moreover, 
cost Shorter sixteen pounds in hard cash ; but 
as a packing-case and a Gladstoue-bag were pro- 
duced he felt pretty assured that he w'as getting 
good value for his money. And so it transpired ; 
for, when London was reached, Shorter drove 
straight to Piccadilly, and there, in the presence 
of Hunt & Eoscoe, forced open both parcels, 

‘Heaven be praised,’ Hunt gas 2 :)ed fervently. 

‘I feel like a iiqw man,’ Roscoe said in the 
same tone, ■■ 

For there before them, in all its beauty, stood 
the ‘Santa Anna.’ There w-^as more to come also, 


for in the GUadstone-bag, crushed betweeix silk 


niufilers, was a bundle of Bank of England notes 
to the value of .£19,660, and soiuewliere about 
the same in Becliuaualands. Taking it alto- 
gether, Hunt & Roscoe looked like getting their 
own back, like saving their reputation both for 
probity and artistic acumen, and all for less than 
£ 600 .^ 

‘I tell you wliat xve’il do,’ Shorter observed 
when at length the partners were sufticiently 
sane to discuss business. ‘ So long as the Baron 
gets his money back he has txromised me that, 
he w’ill say nothing. And if there is a trial, at 
wliieh it comes out that a telegram, apparently 
intended for some one else w*as used, by you to — 
er— that is, in the way of business, people may 
talk. W'^e ’li ' got Lord Maplelmrst to prosecute- 
Pearson merely for stealing a incture, you under- 
stand, and we miglit safely add the chai‘ge of 
forgery loo. Jlilorton doesn’t know about anything 
besides the burglary ; at least not much.’ 

Needless to say, Messrs Hunt & R,oscoe .'were 
only too willing to agree to this course. And in 
the fullness of time Peai’son w'us put \X]iQii lus'" 
trial and sentenced to ten years for larceny and 
five for foi’gery, having pleaded guilty to the 
charges 2 so that the name and nature of the,- 
painting formed no feature at the trial. 

Auotlior fox'timute thing transpired for the 
partners, FIosv it was done and how it came 
about will always reinam a mystery ; but the 
fact remains that Pearson found some way to com- 
municate with Mr Moss ; for when the, poHce ; 
paid the latter rascal a visit he was nowhere ..to- 
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be found. He bad managed to get clear away 
and still continues to elude the vigilance of the 
authorities. 

Lord aiuplehurst came up to give evidence at the 
trial of Pearson on the same day that an order 
was made for his discharge, so that when he left 
the witness-box; he stepped out df it a free man. 
He was quite prepared, he said, to waive his 
cdaiiu to tlie ‘Santa Anna,’ but Lady Mapdehurst 
declared that now she would not part with it 


under any circumstances, and Baron Bruntano 
gracefully yielded, 

A present of £1000 from Hunt & Roscoe to 
Shorter amply compensated him for all iiis trouble 
in the mutter. 

‘You need not thank us,’ said Roscoe. ‘You 
have saved us a great deal more than that ; ’ 
which was true, considering how perilously near 
the firiu had been to becoming bankrupt in both 
estate and reputation. 


, AUSTRAL I’ A S NAIL E S AND , 8 N AE E-Y AR N 8* 








litis 



time ago I read in an English 
journal what purported to be an 
account, fi'om personal knowledge, 
of Australian or rather Victorian 
snakes. It was a tissue of errors, 
the most notable of wbich was tlie 
assertion that the carpet-snake was one of the 
most venomous. Almost every one knows that the 
carpet-snake is one of the pytlions, and therefore 
•. non- venomous. 

,, The snake is pre-eminent in this respect, that it 
is the only Victorian animal which is really 
dangerous to man. 

One may hear at tiTues wonderful , tales of old- 
men kangaroos trying to drown men in waiter- 
holes, or of dingoes going in mobs and endangering 
the lives of belated travellers,; but these are tales 
which, in most instances, are intended to interest 
or terrify new-comers, or, us we call them, ‘new 
chums,’ 

It is, howevei’, an undoubted fact that the pre- 
sence of venomous snakes is a real danger to life ; 
and therefore it is that every man’s hand is against 
them, although they, as a rule, do not show 
tight unless they are attacked or at any rate 
prevented from reaching their hole& 

In and around the snake, also, there lingers a 
weird fascination, caused in part by religious 
, history and partly by the heaute du diahle wliich 
It possesses. 

Many people will scolf at the idea of a snake’s 
-possessing any beauty, dw diahle or of any other 
kind phut they are blinded by the repulsive feeling 
which the sight of the reptile evokes. 

■ 'Just as in England, arauud the fireside on 
;^yihtel^ nights, the conversation turns on ghosts, so 
in Australia, particularly in the bush, and doubly 
' so- wheaf ’ there are visitor.^ from other lands, the 
talk 'feentres a good deal on the .snake. The visitor 
will he wise if he takes what he hears with a 
grain, of salt It is the natui’e of man to 
' ;vand simke-yarns and- fish -yarns are 

,, notorious in Victola as possessing less truth to 
,fehe acre Chau any others, 

'•of ^' Varloits ,«nhkes which- are not known to the 




field-naturalist — namely, of the hoop-snake, which, 
wlien it wants to go downhill, takes its tail in its 
mouth and rolls down ; of the whip-snake, wliich 
is so like a whip-lash that men have taken them 
and tried to fasten them to whip-handles ; but, 
most of all, isi many districts there is a collection 
of tales about ‘the big snake’ wdiich has been 
seen by one and another at various times. Just 
as the sea-serpent is still occasionally seen by 
imaginative persons, so some of the Victorian 
ranges are haunted by snakes far surpassing in 
sixe any Victorian snake that has ever been 
measured by scientists. 

Some years ago, while staying at Dean’s Marsh, 
a little hamlet in the Otway Ranges, I had a 
good chance of hearing part of the snake-lore of tlio 
place : how one man had seen a huge snake at least 
fifteen feet in length lying basking the road- 
side, and was afraid to tackle it, but on going 
a little farther had met a man on horseback 
ivith a twenty feet stock-whip, and he also on 
seeing the monster feared to disturb it ; how 
another had seen it sleeping under a cliR, and 
creeping up to the top had dropped a rock on it, 
and then run away without waiting to see the 
effect. 

Tlie fact is, that no Victorian snake exceeds 
seven feet, if I except the carpet-snake, whicli is 
found only in the extreme north of the colony. 

This, as I mentioned above, is non- venomous, 
and kills its prey by squeezing it to death. 

There are five kinds of venomous snakes in 
Victoria ; the tiger-snake, the black snake, the 
brown snake, the copperhead, and the death-adder. 

The last mentioned is very rare in Victoria, and 
very venomous. It is about two feet long, very 
thick in proportion to its length, of a dull-brown 
coloui’, and with a fiat, wide head. The strangest 
thing about it is that many people believe its 
sting is contained in the tail. 

Leaving the death-adder out of the count, 
tliere are four species whicli are fairly common. 
The tiger- snake conies first, in popular estima- 
tion, if not in reality. It is regarded as the most 
venomous and the most savage. It attains in some 
districts a length of about' six feet, but the 
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majority of specimcBs are from three to four feet 
long. Its colouring is variegated, black and brown 
on the back and pale-brown on the belly. When 
attacked it sometimes raises its head to the height 
of about a foot from the ground ; and its appear- 
ance then, as it rests on its coils with its head 
seemingly widened out, its neck contracted, its 
forked tongue dickering out of its mouth, and its 
eyes blazing with rage, makes the average man 
rather chary of approaching. One good point is 
that the backbone of all snakes is easily broken 
by a blow from a stick, and the power of loco- 
motion Is thus taken away. Next on the list is 
the black snake. This is rather larger than the 
tiger, and the handsomest of all Victorian snakes. 
The hack is jet-black, and shines like a well- 
polished boot, and the belly is a beantiful salmon- 
pink. It is less common than the tiger-snake, and 
is very frequently confounded with the copperhead. 
The brown snake is brown on the back, wliity- 
hrown on the belly, and about the same length as 
the other two. The commonest of all, at any rate 
near Melbourne, i.s the copperhead, which is found 
in most parts of Victoria. As its name implies, 
it has a coppery head, a dark back, and a 
yellowish belly. It is very hard in some cases 
to distinguish the various species, as they vary 
so much in size and colour in diftereiit places. 
For instance, in the Otway Ranges, near Lome, 
which is now a fashionable watering - j^lace, a 
snake four feet long is considered large, while 
in Gippsland it is a common thing to find them 
five or six feet in lengtli. 

Another circumstance which causes confusion 
is the fact that the male and female are not 
exactly alike. 

Having now brielly described the chief kinds 
of snakes, I shall mention a few facts in connec- 
tion with them which have come under my own 
notice or Lave been told me on reliable authority. 

In travelling through the bush, nearly every- 
body carries a stick, and so is prepared if a 
snake is seen. One peculiarity of snakes is that 
they seem to vanish if the eye is once turned 
away from them. You may see a snake lying 
seemingly asleep, you look round for a moment, 
and when you look back the snake is gone. It 
is surprising how small a hole or covering serves 
as a retreat. They are rather partial to rabbit 
burrows, and rabbits and snakes seem to dwell 
together in amity, though I expect the snake 
never goes hungry while there are young rabbits 
about. Hollow logs are a favourite haunt, and 
in this way they are sometimes brought into the 
heart of Melbourne by wood-carters. Snakes are 
generally plentiful in swamps ; snipe-shooters at 
timevS get more snakes than snipe, and dogs are 
sometimes bitten. The * record^ bag was five 
snipe and fifteen snakes ; and, though I cannot 
vouch for its truth, it may be true, as I got the 
same average myself-— namely, one snipe and three 
snakes. 


Dogs often learn to kill snakes, but they are 
certain to be killed themselves sooner or later* 
Their modus 02m'andi, when they find a snake, is 
to spring on it, seize it near the neck, give it a 
vigorous shake, let go, and jump back before 
the snake can strike; if the first sliake does not 
disable, they seize and shake again till they kill 
it. I once saw two dogs kill a snake in this 
way very neatly ; the moment one dog let go the 
other .seized liokl, and the snake liad no chance 
at all. 

Anotlier snake-destroyer is the laughing-jack- 
ass or giant kingfisher, a bird as large as a small 
pigeon, and possessing a very po^verful hill. This 
bird .seizes the snake by the neck, flies up 
twenty feet or so into the air and then drops it ; 
if the first fall is not enough it continues the 
operation till its prey is thoroughly disabled, i 
may mention that this bird is the champion 
humonrist of the ^ bush,’ though I am sorry to say 
no Australian poet has yet risen to celebrate it 
as it deserves. 

Eagles, hawks, and crows also destroy snakes ; 
the iguana, a large lizard which attains a length 
of five or six feet, and has an armoured skin 
like the crocodile, is also regarded as a snake- 
killer; and tame and wiki cats take part in the 
good work. 

Summer is of course the time of activity for all 
the snakes, as they lie dormant or semi-dormant 
ill winter. They begin to come out from their 
holes in September, and are found from then 
till May. Their food consists of lizards, mice, 
frogs, and other small deer, and they are popu- 
larly credited with possessing a fondries.s for milk. 
They are all fond of the w-ater, and are strong 
swimmers. 

As a proof of this, I may mention that, on 
one occasion, when yachting in the Gippsland 
Lake.s, we met a tiger-snake swummiiig from 
one pjoint of land to another, and at least three 
miles from the nearest land. He was swimming 
strongly and well ; but a charge of shot broke 
his back, and the last we saw of him was his 
body floating belly iijawards. I have also seen 

snakes swimming across rivers, and have known 
them to be found at the bottom of wells. 

There are few bush farmhouses which have 
not had their anake-Iustory. One of the most 
remarkable tales, and one which I know to be 
true, was told me at Hedi, a little place on 

the King River, about one hundred and twenty 
miles from Melbourne as the crow flies. The 

eight - year - old son of one of the settlers was 

accustomed to sleep witli the other children in a 
small room a little distance from the house. All 
at once the little fellow began to tell his sisters 
and then his father and mother that a snake 
used to come into his bed. When sent to. bed 
at night Jie used to cry, and say he was afraid of 
the snake. His parents, not believing the story, 
and thinking it was an invention, threatened to 
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'][ ' , wliip liiin if lie said anylhijig more about it, and 

V,' ' this silenced him. However, a few mornings 

:|j' after, the little fellow overslept himself, and 

rj. when one of his sisters went to call him, she, to 

1 1 ; * ' ' her horror, saw a large black snake coiled on tlie 

f' ;■ , • pillow by the boy’s head. She at once rushed 

't' out and gave the alarm, and an elder brother ran 

III M; to the spot, armed with a pitchfork; he went 

I ‘ in, deftly thrust the handle of the fork into the 

rniildlo of the coil, yanked the snake on to the 
^ lloor, ami then despatched it with a couple of 

i|':; blows. The little fellow was none the wmrse in 
i one way, hut his nerves were so shaken that his 

^ • parents liad to send him to town for a time. 

■ A In another house, the lady on going dowm to 

fL; ';:; v,:; her dairy one day found it tenanted by an 
unwelcome intruder in the shape of a snake. 

. Rone of the menfolk were near the house, so 

• ' % she BOixecl the broom, killed the snake, and tlien 
, ' ’ fainted. I expect most ladies would bare fainted 

first; but in the bush familiarity breeds, not 
. ■ -exactly contempt, but at any rate fearlessness. 

On the other hand, I was once out wallaby- 
j ' ' irliooting with a man who insisted on poking his 

gun into every tussock of grass before he would 
n put his foot down ; and I heard of another who, 

when the cry of snake was raised, dropped his 
|i: - A. ■ ■ ; ' gun, made a bee-line for tlie nearest house, and 

I .. refused to budge from it until they came for him 

[A,, . with a buggy. When they returned to the hotel 

ArA ■ to spend the night, the practical joker of the 

- ‘ an eel into the timid one’s bed and 

1' :'.' . ; nearly frightened him into a fit. 

b 1 was once walking along the Erskine Eiver, 

. at Lorne, in company with two friends, one of 

. wIkuu was rather afraid of snakes. We were 

• : stepping from rock to rock, whiling away the 

A:'?' journey with talk, when suddenly my timid 

; friend * shied’ across to the other side like a 

■ . ilash. ATluit’s up?’ said I; and looking forward 

' I J-'aw, about iliree feet Iroiii me, a tiger-snake, 

. . partly coiled, but with head upraised aluiiit a 

:orit, Just as it seamed ■ in the 
act to strike ; however, my stick was the quicker, 

* and one welkiirected blow' broke his back. This 

I A '' explained my timid friend’s *ahy;’ and after 

‘ : chaffing him a bh, and smashing the snake’s head 

V ‘ a stone, we w^ent on our way. 

^ ' We had not gone far when another snake was 

I .espied. It at once .dived into the water, %vliich 

* , ,1 • was about three feet deep, and seemed to be 

I A' ' ■, under a ruck at the bottom 

j 'Jl ' ^ of ;tlie pool. My frieiul, anxious to retrieve his 

i;| I.'' >. reputation,' shouted, ^Eet me at him,’ and rushed 

^ ' A forward with lifted stick to the edge ; but the 

> <Bdg0’ wJB slippery, and next moment he and stick 

ill ■' Purely; : 

’[i ‘ -Jtwr man* was frightened more; one frantic leap, 

iiiliiiiSiiittttiSii ■gbodi' 




There are no professional snake-charmers in 
Australia ; but we have professional snake- catchers, 
as the following anecdote will show. A friend, 
a chemist in Melbourne, was one day standing 
behind his counter when a slcepy-looking 
countryman strolled into the shop, and accosted 
him witli the question, ‘I say, boss, do you want 
to buy any snakes?’ ^Whab!’ said my friend; 
‘have you any?’ 

‘Oh ' yes, boss,’ said the man, plunging his 
hand into a bran-bag which he w'as carrying, 
and bringing out three or four. He was coining 
up to the counter with them, when my friend 
yelled to Irim to Btaiul still, as he was quite 
near enougli. 

‘Oh! tiiey won’t bite, boss,’ said the man, 
continuing to handle them as if they were 
kittens. 

‘ You stand where ymt are, and put the brutes 
back in the bag, and then PU talk to you,’ 
shouted my friend. 

The man obeyed, and my friend then asked 
him what he was doing with the snakes. 

‘ Well, boss,’ said he, ‘ I brought them from the 
country to ;sell to the Zoological Gardens in the 
Eoyal Park ; but none are wanted there just now, 
and so I am trying to sell them elsewhere.’ 

‘I’ll give you a crown for the largest, if you 
will put Mm into a bottle for me,’ said my 
friend. 

‘Bone, boss,’ said the fellow; and plunging his 
hand again into the bag, he drew out a tiger- 
snake about five feet long • and, again remarking 
‘he won’t bite,’ he proceeded to stuff it head first 
into ike bottle. 

It was so large that its head began to get 
perilously near the inGutli of the bottle before its 
body vind tail were all in ; but the man pooh- 
poohed tbe idea of danger, and continued to push 
away till his .task was accomplislied. 

My friend at once filled the bottle with spirits, 
corked it tightl}’’, and now exhibits it to atlmiring 
friends as a memento of ‘what may happen to a 
man in Melbourne,’ There is a sequel to the 
story which also presents some comical features. 

Another chemist, who had a collection of 
curios, lived a few streets away, and my friend, 
thinking to do him a good turn, sent the man 
'ithere,' . ■ ' 

A week or two afterwards they met, and chemist 
No. 2 started the conversation by asking angrily, 
‘What on earth did you mean by sending that 
infernal lunatic to niy shop?’ 

‘What lunatic?’ said No. L 

‘ Wljy, the fellow with the snakes. He marched 
into my shop, said you had sent Mm, and 
immediately hauled out a handful. I bolted out 
of tlie door, rushed to the nearest policeman, 
and had the fellow arrested ; and I ’ll thank you 
to keep your lunatics to yourself in future,’ 

A good many adventures, some comic and some 
dangerous, happen to sportsmen when out slioot- 
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ing ; and ^\iUl one cf them, wliicli happened to 
myself, and is o[uite inexplicable by me, I will 
conclude. 

Two of IIS were walking on opposite sides of 
the river Campaspe, near IToodend, a country- 
town about fifty miles from Melbourne. It was 
not far from the source of the - river, and so the 
stream was only about twelve feet wide. The 
hanks on either side rose to the height of about 
four feet. Suddenly my mate shouted out some- 
thing to bis dog, and at the same moment I saw 
a large copperhead glide fpiickly down the bank 


into the water. Bang went the gun, and the shot, 
striking the water, raised a little cloud of spray. 
Out of this cloud soared about twelve inches of the 
business end of the snake — that is, his liead and 
neck. It rose to the height of about ten feet, 
passed directly over my head, and fell on the grass 
about five yards away, alive and wriggling. The 
charge of shot had of course cut the snake clefin in 
two, and the body had floated dawn the stream ; 
but how the head and neck could rise to such a 
height, and be prox^elled to such a distance, was 
then, as it is still, a puzzle. 


MY EXPERIENCES AS A COLLABORATOR. 


HAD written three comedies, and 
^ small fortune getting them 
typewritten (for managers are re- 
markable for two things, an anxiety 
to get plays and a capacit}^ for 
losing them), before any one in 
antbority had given me the slightest encourage- 
ment. It was, therefore, with delight that I 
read and re-read the following letter : ‘Dear Sir, 
—I have read your comedy -with, much interest, 

and shall be glad to see 5 "ou at the Theatre 

at twelve o’clock next IVe(liiesda 3 n’ The signature 
which followed was that of a well-known London 


I nc(id hardly say I was there at the appointed 
time j indeed I was in the Strand a good hour 
before it, ivondering if the passers-by took me 
for a celebrity. lYluit dreams I indulged in 
during that hour’s 'perambulation ! What pleasant, 
idiotic dreams ! They were dispelled quick!}'- in 
the actor-manager’s di’essing-room. The play was 
hopelessly unactable, he said ; and he rattled off its 
faults of construction with such amazing rapidity 
that I felt ready to sink tlirough, the lioor. 

‘Then you don’t want it,’ I gasped finally. 

‘Certainly not,’ lie replied; ‘but I have a 
proposal to make. Your dialogue is excellent ; 
and as I have a good plot, and know all about 
stage requirements, I think we might wx‘ite a 
play together.’ Then he produced several pages of 
foolscap and read to me for twenty minutes. Not 
a ghost of a plot could I see ; only a bewilder- 
ing set of old stage incidents and situations 
having little or no connection with each other. 

‘Don’t you think there’s too much material 
here,’ I protested mildly, ‘ fox’ one play 1 ’ 

‘Certainly not, my dear fellow,’ he answered. 
AVhat the public want is fat and plenty of 
it ; it will be your business, of course, to weld 
tliG material into a homogeneous whole.’ 

I thought of my own play lovingly, ivith its 
scenes fresh from life, and its characters drawn 
from my best friends — or enemies, as the case 
might be — and sighed. 


However, I told him I W'oiild think it over, 
and left, feeling years older, a hack, a mere 
machine. My friends— confound them ! — said I was 
very lucky, and should accept the great man’s 
offer forthwith ; and when I asked them hopeless]}’- 
wliat could be done in this present year of grace 
with a repentant convict and a comic man who 
saves the heroine from the villain of the phece, 
they said grimly that that was my business, 

I made it my business, and a dreary, wretched 
business it wns. 

lYhen the scenario was completed I took it with 
me to the manager’s house, with little hope that 
he would be satisfied. But ho was delighted. 
Perhaps lie sa-w in it some faint resemblance to 
tlie cliild lie had entrusted to me, and had 
parental feelings with regard to it. He spent a 
whole evening, anywMj, making marginal cor- 
rections ill pencil. I spent another proving to 
him the corrections w^ere wrong. 

Then came the dialogue, at which lie confessed, 
modestly, he was no hand, so that I completed 
act by act, and he passed it with approval. It 
would he altered and cut, he said, at rehearsal, 
but he wouldn’t bother about it now. Then he 
made two stipulations : (1) that I sliould tell 
nobody what work in the play was mine and what 
his; and (2) that I shouldn’t attend rehearsals till 
he asked me to. 

‘ An author ’s only in the way, my boy,’ he 
said ; ‘ he gets nervous and joiits all the company 
out.’ ■ - 

I agreed to both stipulations ivearily. I was 
in two minds about the play : I wanted it to 
he a success and yet I didn’t. I felt, if it 
succeeded, the public wouldn’t care for my 
own plays ; for it was the embodiment of 
everytliiug stagy, everything I detested in plot 
and treatment. Yet success would mean money, 
which I wanted badly, and managers would there- 
after read my work at any rate. 

Rehearsals had been going on for a ’Week when. ; 
my presence was requested at the theatre, I was 
shown into the stalls, which were very dark and; 
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draughty, and told to listen. I hatl my type- 
written copy of the play, and tried to follow the 
acting in the dim light. It wa^ a difficult matter, 
for even at this stage the dialogue had been 
altered a great deal. Unlooked-for retentions 
occurred, howcYe]’, in the shape of typewriter’s 
blunders, which had not been corrected in the 
manager’s co}>y, and which made absolute non- 
sense of many of the sentences. I mentioned this 
to my collahorator, and he was quite annoyed ; 
not at the fact, but with me. 

^ It ’s of no consequence,^ lie said ; ‘ and it ’s too 
late to alter anything now.’ 

I wish it had been. 

After this rehearsal I felt certain that the 
play was doomed. At times I tried to think 
differently, especially when it was praised, as it 
generally was, by the actors and actresses ; and 
then I would remember the well-known adage, 

‘ When,, actors praise a play during rehearsal, look 
out, for a dead failure,’ and would return .. to my 
original mind. It is in the nature of things 
that actors should be bad prophets. Their art. is 
the art of imitation, and they are, as a class, 
imitative in character. They like parts and 
aituations which have succeeded before, and 
forget that what the public want is life, not 
stage life. 

In spite of the manager’s dictum, alterations 
went on apace, and everybody lent a hand. 

^ That 11 fetch ’em/ said the loiv-comedy man 
one day to me, as he reeled off some lines he 
had interpolated from an old play by Boiici- 
cault. 

*I think I have improved my love-scene, 
don’t youU said the pretty leading lady, as / 
she read me a passage from Siv^ct Lavende/ 
■which she thought fitted in so nicely. ‘ It wiis 
so eflhctive at Terry’s, don’t you know?’ 

‘I hope you wWt mind/ exclaimed a. modest 
young^^man, -who acted in a small jmt't as the 
mayor of a provincial town, ^ but ’ I’ ve put in 
one or tw'o ■wheezes from niy old part in T/ie 
Friimte Becrdary. Will take ’em out if you 
object; but they got me a lot of hands in the 
provinces.’ 

congratulated me on all sides, and 
wondered why I looked so gloomy ; and female 
relations -v^ent so far as to choose a future home 
for me in Eaton Square, and began to think of 
furniture. 

i:;:c fateful night arrived, and I found 

myself in the pit, after an altercation witli the 
.man at the door, who wouldn’t admit me. The 
fefc.two acts seemed to go -^veli— fairly v/ej], 
at 'any rate; and I -^vent up to the stall bar, 
critics, in order to move about and be 
Hohody knew me, however, and perhaps it 
was . critics were hostile to 

i a,: : the pit and wai ted 
to At , the,, last rehearsal ■ 

"Af " ' injr' ■ protests,' hiad ■ 


altered the original unhappy ending. ‘ They 
won’t stand it, my boy. Tliey must go away 
happy, you know/ he had said, and the 
company echoed the sentiment. Gonsequently 
none of them knew their parts, and stumbled 
through them anyhow. At first the audience 
was tolerant ; but I didn’t like it wdieii the 
man next to me began to eat an orange ; tlieii 
another followed suit; and there was some 
tittering, followed by a remark from the gallery 
which set it in a roar. It was all up, I could 
see; but I went behind, determined to face the 
music; and, after ‘making up’ in the orthodox 
manner, was discovered by a jeering crowd 
liand-in-liand with iny collaborator. lie had 
insisted on taking my hand, with the view, I 
suppose, of encouraging me. We looked, said a 
lady friend afterwards, like two linked cherubs 
about to be immolated. 

The next morning I had six papers brought to 
me by a considerate brother before I was out of 
bed, all containing long hostile criticisms ; also, a 
letter from the manager, begging me to come to 
tile theatre at once. ‘ Further alterations,’ he 
wrote, ‘ would have to be made, or the play was 
done for.’ Further alterations ! I smiled grimly 
and went off without breakfasting. When I reached 
the theatre all the principal actors were present, 
and all talking at once. A number of them 
had been up most of the niglit writing up ’ each 
otlier’s parts. Uot their own parts now I They 
had done that before, and were quite satisfied 
with them, but each other’s ! For all thought 
fhe faults of the play lay outside their own 
'spheres of influence. Asked casually for my 
views, I suggested harking back to the original 
manuscript ; but as tliis proposition was hailed 
with derision, I washed my hands of tlie 
afiair. In a week the run came to an end, 
and the theatre was closed. I still send out 
my three original comedies occasionally, and 
they sometimes come back to me after many 
days. .But I have not yet written a fourth. 
Perhaps I shall some day. Who knows? 


MAY-BLOSSOM. 

Soft blossom ‘Siio^v, so white and sweet, 

That drifts about my aimless feetj 
As far afield I stray, 

You call to mind those bygone hours 
■\Vhen all the paths were bright with fiowers, 
And life was sweet’ as May, 

The earth’s a mist of growing things, 

The sunny air a world of wings 

Which cleave the lustrous blue ; 

I reach and break a fragrant spray, 

And then go singing all the way, 

For summer comes with you ! 

E. Matheson. 


^ . Jdmited, ,47 Paternoster I.OFpO|f ;.,.and .IpiNBunOH. 
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F all the arts, tlie art of talking is 
that in which the greatest number 
practise and in which the smallest 
iimnbGn* are proficient. The Scots- 
man can argue, the Irishman can 
joke, the Londoner can gossip, the 
English j)easant can enjoy empty meditation 5 but 
few can talk, and stilL fewer can converse. We 
might find a partial explanation of this, no doubt, 
in the fact that very few peoifie try to talk their 
best ^ hence we might address our readers like 
the preacher in the park, and say : < You have 

every one of yon a pnssonal and hindividiial 
responsibility in this tremenjous matter ; and 
youTe a-shirldn' on it;’ but we fear the ex- 
postulation would be futile. The fact is, people 
are so busy that they have no time to cultivate 
good talk, and conversation has fallen out of 
fashion like Watteau bodices and Louis Qiiatorze 
high heels and buckles. Ah 1 those good old 
times — we shall never see the like again — Sydney 
refinement, Bayard courtesy, Grandison politeness 
— chivalrous manner with good talk. The times 
are out of joint for such things now. 

We have no intention of furnishing our readers 
with any rules or canons of good conversation 
with a view to its revival, like Baron le Knigge, 
for example, who, in two portly volumes on the 
subject, devotes some twenty pages to dmles for 
lovers vand those that converse with them.’ 
Fancy making love by rule ! That is worse 
than the college don who always went into 
.society with a mnlimh in jparw book of wit in 
his pocket, and kept peeping at it nnder the 
table to refresh his memory. This was regarded 
as by far the best joke about him, and the laughter 
before he spoke ! was always greater than after. 
Such attempts must defeat the end in view, for 
the moment any one is felt to be talking by 
rule all the charm of his conversation vanishes. 
No doubt conversation has always excelled in 
artificial ages ; but tins is only one of the para- 
doxes of truth — and truth is always paradoxical. 

< Conversation,’ savs Mr Payn, ‘is a gift of 
No. 22 .--Yol.‘'L lAUBkjhts 


nature, and where artificial is never really good/ 
Our object, therefore, in this paper is not to 
supply rules for talkers, but .simply to write a 
chatty chapter on conversation which will interest 
our readers and help to while away an idle 
hour. ; 

One reason why conversation .so often falls flat 
is because people will consider it their duty to 
say something though they have nothing to say. 
Perhaps, like Montesquieu, they lose their jeleas 
before they can find words for them ; more 
frequently we fear they simply force the con- 
versation. These people form a fraternity of 
boredom. Instead of threadbare coats they carry 
about threadbare ideas, and hunt to the death 
every ‘stale, fiat, and un pro 11 table ’ subject within 
the domain of human knowledge. Now, the 
Israelites in Egypt found it very difficult to 
make bricks without straw, and good conversa- 
tion will never lloiirish among those who have 
no material with which to make it. As for bores, 
never knowingly begin with them. You will find 
them more difficult to get rid of than your own 
shadow. 

The mistake of those who do talk is that they 
are seldom content with that ‘leisurely speech’ 
of Bacon’s, that restful talk in which the mind 
is not fatigued or the temper tried, that talk 
which Stevenson beautifully calls ‘ a higher po\ver 
of silence, the cpiiet of evening shared by rtunin- 
atiiig friends.’ They seem to emulate Di.sraeli 
discussing Beckforcl of Foiithill, who talked ‘like 
a racehorse approaching the winning-post.’ Talk 
of this kind can never leave the most pleasing 
impres.sion. It is vitiated by that self-assertiveness 
and want of sympathy wdiich the social instinct 
resents, and encourages that monopolisation of the 
talk which Lamb once playfully reproved in 
Coleridge. ‘Did you ever hear me preach?’ 
asked the poet. ‘I have never heard you do 
anything else,’ replied Lamb, Dr Johnson dis- 
liked self-assertiveness in others hov;ever leniently 
he may have judged himself. Speaking of Gold- 
smith, he said: ‘He was not an agreeable 
Bcservul.l April 30, 1898. 
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-coinpanionj for he talked always for fame. A 

mail who does so can never be pleasing.^ 

Probably, had they nietj he would have said the 
same of Eichardson, who talked little except about 
Lis own works. Swift (wlio hated rivals) had a 
very caustic way of dealing with ambitious talkers. 
Happening to be in company with a petulant 
young man who prided himself on saying pert 
things, and who cried out: know, Mr 

Dean, that I set up for a wit!^ ‘Do you so?' 

said the Dean ; ‘take my advice and sit down 
agtiin.' The absence of jarring elements like these 
explains why groups of the same class talk better 
than mixed companies. The talk of authorB, for 
.y — probably the best talkers in the world 
■ . —is iiiiich better «among themselves than with the 

outside world. One of tlie Toilers says tlie same 
thing in other words : ‘ This particular pleasure, 
which gives the . only true relish to all com 
versation, a Bense that every one of us liked 
■v'v each other.'. ■■■ ■■ 

Argimieutative talk cannot he recommended, 
,, because it is seldom convincing, and generally 
ends in the defeat of both parties. Ho doubt it 
was a grand intellectual treat to watch such 
tournaments as took place between Jobnsori and 
JBnrke, Berkeley and Dr Samuel Clarke, Voltaire 
and Dr Young, or Lord Macaulay and Charles 
Austin j but even such great jneii as these could 
not avoid an occasional unhappy exchange of 
amenities"— as, for example, when Dr Johnson 
culled xVdaiii Bruith a liar, and Adam KSinith in 
return denied the humanity of Johnson's mother. 
Another instance of the same kind took place in the 
famous discussion between Voltaire and the poet 
Young on the merits of Pm'adi$& Z/o^l Voltaire 
objected to Milton's method of giving to abstractions 
like Bill and Deatii otlices proper only to living 
beings. The parallel between the hungry inonster 
of Milton's, ‘grinning horrible its gluistly smile,' 
and the meagre form of the speaker— his tliiii 
, face lighted np, as it always wnis in conversation, 
with a peculiar sardonic smile — prompted Young 
to idose tlie aigumeiit with the epigram : 

You are so witty, profligate, and thin, 

- l'., At once we think thee Death and Sui, 

One of the chief difficulties to good conversation 
' ' ' , is to know how to open with strangers. There is 

, . ■ nothing better for such occasions than Huzlitt’s 

; A advice : ^ If you really want to know whether 

- another person can talk well, begin by saying a 
yv good thing yourself, and you will have a right to 

; ; look Cor a rejoinder.' 

; . . T Held up at tennis, which men do the best 

y .People, often. compk^^^ that the company is so 
. "dull 4hey cannot talk ; but if we find the company 
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nearly everybody can talk well enough to relieve 
the monotony of a railway journey or a short sea- 
voyage. It is fooliish to seek a reputation fur 
wisdom in a rigid taciturnity. Coleridge’s story of 
tlie silent man with a large forehead, wiio seemed 
the very incarnation of wisdom till he burst into 
a rapturous cry at the sight of apple-dumplings, 
lias made us ratlier chary about mistaking silence 
for genius. Of course there are eases of reserve 
with whicli ^ve cannot help sympathising. Miles 
Peter Andrews was one such case. Being asked why 
he looked serious when everybody was laughing 
loud at a jest perpetrated by tlie most convivial 
of the company, answered, ‘My clear sir, I can sec- 
no fun in a man who owes me five giuncas,' 

The man who imagines that the art of con- 
versation consists in asking cpiestions spoils con- 
versation as much as the man wdio never asks 
any. People of this description will interrupt a 
speaker as frecpieiitly as the}^ do in tlie I’reiich 
Cliamber, and run anxiously from .subject to subject 
witli their interrogatories, like a cackling hen tliat 
is going to lay an egg. Horace Walpole, when 
exiled at Ilougliton, bemoans the existence of 
such a pest in the person of an aunt. Writ- 
ing to his friend Sir Horace Mann, he says : ‘ I 
have an aunt here, a family piece of goods, an old 
remnant of hicjuisitive hospitality and economy. 
She wmre me so down by day and night with 
interrogations that I dreamt all night she was at 
my ear with who's, wTiy’s, when’s, and wlaat’s, till 
at last in my very sleep I cried out, “ For heaven s 
sake, madam, ask me no more gueslioiis.’" Dr 
Jolinson’s dislike of being questioned is well known, 
and lie gives the classic refutation of the liabifc in 
his own inimitable style : ‘ Sir, questioning is not 
the mcxle of conversation among gentlemen. It 
is assuming a superiority, and it is particularly 
wrong to question a man concerning himself.’ 

A careful study and comparison of the con- 
versation of the great talkers would go so far to 
show how the charm of conversation depends on 
other gifts than the purely intellectual. Orrer)', for 
example, tells us that Pope's voice in commcni 
intercourse was so naturally musical ‘ that I 
remember honest Tom Southerne used always to 
call him “ the little nightingale.” ' Much the same 
might be said of Hubert Hall, who used language 
‘like an emperor,’ or of Coleridge, who used 
words ‘ like a necromancer ; ' but we have no .space 
to go into the subject here. Lest our remarks 
should seem to have a merely negative bearing, we 
will close, with a few hints on the subject from 
an acknowledged master. Many men of genius — 
like Sir YTiliam Temple, Dean Swift, Bacon, De 
Qnincey, and others — have written entertaining 
and profitable essays on the art of conversation ; 
but no one has stated the qualifications necessary 
to excel in it with greater dearness and force 
than that piince of talkers— Samuel Johnson : 

‘ There must, in the first place, be knowledge— 
there must be materials | in the second place, 
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there must be a commtuul oIAvokIs ; in the thii’d 
place, there must be imagiiiatiou to place things 
ill such views as they are not commonly seen in; 
and in the fourth place, there must be presence 


of mind and a resolution that is not to be overcome 
by failures. This last is an essenti ah requisite ; for 
want of it many people do not exeei in conversa- 
tion.’ 


JOHN BUIINET OF BARNS. ‘ 

CHAPTER XXVn.— “OR THE MAN WITH THE ONE EYE AND THE ENCOUNTER IN THE GREEN OEEUCHy 



PEOMISE you I slept little that 
night, and it was with a heavy 
heart that I rose betimes and dressed 
in the chill of the morning. There 
was no one awake, and I left the 
house unobserved, whistling softly 
to keep up my spirits. 

Just without, something came behind me and 
cried my name. I turned round sharply, and 
there was my servant Nicol, slinking after me 
for all the wmrld like a collie-dog which its 
master has left at home. 

‘What do you want with meP I cried, 

‘Naetliing,’ lie groaned sadly. just wantit 
to see ye afore ye gaed. I am awfid feared, sir, 
for you gaun awa’ yourseP. If it wereiia for 
Mistress Marjory, it wad be a deal mair than 
your word wad keep me frae your side. But I 
crmP to see if there was nae way o’ gettiiP word 
o’ ye. My leddy will soon turn dowie gin she gets 
nae sough o’ your whereabouts. Yeal better tell 
me wliere I can get some kind o’ a letter.’ 

‘Well minded 1’ I cried. ‘You know the 
cairn on the backside of Caerdon just above the 
rising of Kilbuclio Burn. This day three weeks 
I will leave a letter for your mistress beneath, 
the stones, which you must fetch and give her. 
And, if I am safe and well, every three weeks it 
will be the same. Good-day to you, Nicol, and 
see you look well to the charge I have committed 
to you.’ 

‘Guid-clay to you, sir,’ lie says, and I protest 
that tlie honest fellow had tears in his eyes ; and 
when I liad gone on maybe lialf-a-mile, and 
looked back, he was still standing like a stone in 
the same spot. 

At lirst I -was somewhat depressed in my mind, 
for it is a hard thing thus to part from one’s 
mistress when the air is thick with perils to both. 
And it was not till I had crossed the wide 
stream of the Douglas Water and begun to ascend 
the hills that I wholly recovered my composure. 
The world was before me, that wide undis- 
covered world which had always attracted the 
more heroic spirits. What hardship was there 
to Jive a free life among the hills, under the suii- 
sliine and the wind, the clouds and the blue sky 1 

Now I Jared not go back to Tweeddale by the 
way by which I had come, for the Clyde valley 
above Abington would he a hunting-ground of 
dragoons for many days. There was nothing for 


it but to make for the lower waters, ford tlie 
river about Coulter, and tlien ccime to Tweeddale 
ill the lower parts, and thence make my way 
to the Water of Cor. Even this course was not 
without its dangers. Por the lower glen of Tweed 
was ai’oimd Dawyck and Barns, and this was the 
very part of all the land the most perilous to me 
at the moment. To add to this, I was well at 
home among the wilder hills; but it was little 
I knew of Clydesdale below Abington, till you 
come to the town of Lanark. This may at first 
seem a trifling misfortune ; but in my present 
case it was a very great one. For unless a inaii 
knows every house and the character of its inmates, 
he is like to be in an ill wa}^ if close watched and 
threatened. However, I dreaded this the less, and 
looked for my troubles mainly after 1 had once 
entered my own lands in Tweeddale. 

At the time when the sun rose I was: on a 
long hill called Craigcraw, which hangs at the edge 
of the iiaiTow crack in the hills through which 
goes the bridle-road from Lanark to Moflat. I 
thought it scarce worth my while to be wandering 
aimlessly among mosses and craigs when some- 
thing very like a road lay beneath me ; so I made • 
haste to get clown and ease my limbs with the level 
way. It was but a narrow strip of grass, runiutig 
across the darker heath, and coiling in front like 
a green ribbon through nick or scaur, or along 
the broad brae-.face. 

In less than an hour I had turned a corner of 
hill, and there before me lay the noble strath of. 
Clyde. , I am Tweedside born, and will own no 
allegiance save to my own fair river, but I will 
grant that next to it there is iione fairer than the 
upper Clyde. Were it not that in its low’^er course 
it flows through tliat weariful weBt-country among 
the dull wdiigamores ancl Glasgow traders, it 
would be near as dear to me as my own \vell- 
loved Tweed. 

I crossed it 'without any mishap, wading easily 
through at one of the shallows. There was no 
one in sight, no smoke from any. dwelling: Ml 
was as still ,,as if it were a valley of the dead. 
Only from the upper air the. larks were singing, 
and the melancholy pieewits cried ever over the 
lower moorlands. From this place my course 'was 
clear ; I -went up the prattling Wandel Burn, from 
W'here it entered the river, and soon I 'was once 
more lost in the windings of the dark liilis. 
There is a narrow bridle-path which follows tjie 
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burn, leading from Brougliton in Twceddale to 
Abington, so tlie way was easier walking. 

And now I coiiie to tlie relation of one of the 
strangest adventures of this time, which as often 
as I think upon it dlls me with delight ; for it 
was a ray of ainuseineiit in the perils and hard- 
ships of my wanderings. 

A mile or more ui) this stream, just before the 
path begins to leave the waterside and strike 
towards the highlands, there is a little' green 
deucli, very fair and mossy, where the hills on 
either side come close and the glen narrows down 
to half a hundred yards. When I came to this 
place I halted, for maybe a minute to drink at 
a pool in the rocks, for I was weary with iny long 
wanderings. 

A noise in front made me lift my head suddenly 
and stare before me. And there, riding down the 
path to meet me, was a man. His horse seemed to 
have come far, for it hung its head as if from 
weariness, and stumbled often. He liimself seemed 
to be looking all around him and humming some 
blithe tune. He was not yet aware of niy presence, 
for he rode negligently, like one who fancies him- 
self alone. As he came nearer I marked him 
more clearly. He was a man of much my own 
height, with a shaven chin and a moustachio on 
his upper lip. He carried no weapons save one 
long basket-handled sword at his belt. His face 
appeared to be a network of scars ; but the most 
noteworthy thing was that he had but one eye, 
which glowed bright from beneath bushy bro^vs. 
Here, said I to myself, is a man of many 
battles. 

In a moment he caught my eye, and halted 
abruptly not six paces away. He looked at me 
fjuietly for some seconds, while his horsej which 
was n spavined, hroken-wiuded animal at best, 
began to crop the grass. But if his mount was 
poor, his dress was of the richest and costliest, and 
much gold seemed to glisten from his person. 

‘Good-day, sir/ said he very courteously. ‘A 
fellow traveller, I perceive.’ By this time I had 
lost all doubt, for I .saw that the man was no 
dragoon, but of gentle birth by Ins bearing. So 
I answered him readily: 

‘I little expected to meet any man in this 
deserted spot, least of all a mounted traveller. 
How did you cume over these hills, wdiich if I 
mind right are of the roughest?’ 

‘ Ah,’ lie said, ‘ my horse and 1 have done queer 
things before this/ and he fell to luxmming a 
fragment of a French song, while his eyes 
wandered eagerly to my side. 

Suddenly he asked abruptly : ‘Sir, do you 
aught of sword-play?’ 

I' answered in the same fashion that I was 
' skilled in the rudiments. 

, He ’Sprang from his horse In a trice and was 
coming' towards me. 

' ‘-TMnk God/ , he cried earnestly, Hlumk God. 
Here have I been thirsting for clays to feel a 


blade in my hands, and devil a gentleman have 
I met. I thank you a thousand times, sir, for 
your kindness. I beseech you to draw.’ 

‘But/ I stammered, ‘I have no quarrel with 
you.’ 

He looked very grieved. ‘True, if you put it 
in that w^ay. But that is nought between gentle- 
men, wdio love ever to be testing each other’s 
prowess. You wilh not cleny me?’ 

‘Nay/ I said, ‘I will not/ for I began to see 
his meaning, and I strijqied to my shirt, and, 
taking up my sword, confronted him. 

fSo there in that quiet clench w^e set to wdth 
might and main, with vast rivalry but with no 
malice. We -were far too skilled to butcher one 
another like common rufflers. Blow was given 
and met, point was taken and parried, all witli 
much loving-kindness. But I had not been two 
minutes at the wvork wdien I found I was in the 
hands of a master. The great conceit of my 
play wdiich I have always had ebbed axvay little 
by little. The man before me was fencing easily 
with no display, but every cut came near to 
breaking my guard, and every thrust to over- 
coming iny defence. His incomprehensible right 
eye twdnkled merrily, and discomposed my mind, 
and gave me no chance of reading his intentions. 
It is needless to say more. The contest lasted 
scarce eight niinutes. Then I made a head-cut 
which he guarded skilfully, and wdien on the 
return my blade hung more loose in my hand he 
smote so surely and well that, being struck near tlie 
hilt, it flew from my hand and fell in the burn. 

He Hung down Ms weapon and shook me 
xvarmly by the hand. 

‘Ah, now I feel better/ said he. ‘I need 
something of this sort every little wdiile to put 
me in a good humour with the world. And, sir, 
let me compliment you on your appearance. 
Most admirable, most creditable ! But oh ! am I 
not a master in the craft ?’ 

So with friendly adieus we parted. We had 
never asked each other’s name and knew noiight 
of each other’s condition, but that single good- 
natured contest had made us friends ; and if ever 
I see that one-eyed man again in life I shall 
embrace him like a brother. For myself at that 
moment I felt on terms of good-comradeship with 
all, and pursued my way in a settled cheerful- 
ness. 


CHAPTER XXVHL— -HOW A MILLER STROVE W^ITH 
HIS OWN MILL-W^HEEL. 

LAY that night on the bare moors witl: 
no company save the biixls, ahdr^^ m 
covering save a dry bush of heather 
The stars twinkled a myriad milei 
away, and the night airs blew soft, and I wvtkc 
in the morning as fresh as if I had lain beneatl; 
the finest coverlet on the best of linen. Near me 
■was a great pool in a burn, and there I bathed 
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•splasliing fco my heart’s content in the cold Wrater. 
Then I ate m303reakfast, which was no better 
tban the remnants of the food I had brought 
away with me the day before from Smitwood ; 
but I gulped it clown heartily, and hoped for 
something better. There will be so much com- 
plaining, I fear, in my tale ere it is done that 
I think it ’well to put down all my praise of the 
place and the hours which passed pleasingly. 

By this time I ’was on a little plateau near the 
great black hill of Coomb Dod, a place wdience 
three streams flow — the Camps Water and the 
Coulter Water to the Clyde, and the burn of 
Kingledoors to Tweed. Now, here, had I been 
wise, I should at once have gone down the last- 
named, to the upper waters of Tweed, near the 
village of Tweedsmuir, whence I might have 
come without danger to the wilder hills and the 
Cor Water hiding-place. But as I stayed there, 
a desire came violently upon me to go doAvii to 
the fair, green haughlands about the Holmes 
Water, which is a stream which rises not far off 
the Kingledoors Burn, but which flo’ws more to the 
north, and enters Tweed in the strath of Drum- 
melzier, not above a few miles from Barns itself, 
and almost at the door of Dawyck. There I 
knew there was the greater danger, because it 
lay on the straight line between Abington and 
Peebles, a way my cousin Gilbert travelled often 
in these days. 

Now ill Holmes Water glen there dwelled 
many who would receive me gladly, and give me 
shelter and food if I sougdit it. There were the 
Tweedies of Quarter and Glencotlio, kin to myself 
on the mother’s side, not to speak of a score of 
herds whom I had dealings with. But my upper- 
most reason ivas to see once more that lovely 
vale, the fairest, unless it he the Manor, in all 
the world. I know not how I can tell of the 
Holmes Water. It tumbles clear and tremulous 
into dark -brown pools, in the shallows it is like 
siinliglit, and in the falls like virgin snow. And 
over all the place hangs a feeling of pastoral 
quiet and old romance, such as I never knew 
. elsewdiere. 

Midday found me in the nick of the hill 
above Glencotho debating on my after-course. I 
had it in my mind to go boldly in and demand 
aid from my kinsman. But I reflected that 
matters ’were not overpleasant between us at the 
time, I knew that in any case if I entered they 
would receive me well for the honour of the 
name; but I am proud and like little to go to 
a place wdiere I am not heartily ^velcome. So I 
resolved to go to Francie Smail, the herd, and 
from him get direction and provender. 

The liut was built in a little turn of the water 
beneath a higli bank. I knocked at tlie door, 
not knowing whether some soldier might not 
come to it, for the dragoons were quartered every- 
wliere. But no one came save Francie himself, a 
great godly man who lived alone, and cared not 


for priest or woman. He cried aloud when he 
saw me. 

‘Come in by,’ he says; ‘come in quick; this is 
nae safe place the noo.’ 

And he pulled me in to the hearth, where his 
midday meal w^as standing. With great goodwill 
he bade me share it, and afterward, since he had 
heard already of my case, and had no need for 
enlightenment thereon, he gave me his good 
coimsel. 

‘Ye mannna bide a meeniite here/ he said. ‘I’ll 
pit up some cauld braxy and bread for ye, for 
it’s a’ I have at tins time o’ year. Ye maun get 
oot o’ the glen and aff to the hills wd’ a’ yonr 
pith, for some o’ Maister Gilbert’s men |)a.ssecl 
this morn on their way to Barns, and thej^’ll 
be coming back afore iiicht. So ye maun aff, 
and I counsel ye to tak’ the taps o’ the Worniel, 
and syne cross the water ahuiie the Crook, and 
gang ower by Talla and Fniid to the Cor. Keep 
awa’ frae the Clyde hills for ony sake, for they ’re 
lookit like mj ain hill i’ the lambin’ time ; and 
though it’s maybe safer there for ye the noo, in 
a ’wee it’ll be het eneuch. But wliat are ye 
gauii to dae ? Ye ’ll be makin’ a try to win ower 
the sea, for ye caima skip aboot on thae hills 
like a paitrick for ever.’ 

‘I do not know/ said L ‘I have little liking 
for another sea-journey, unless all else is hopeless. 
I will bide in the hills as long as I can, and I 
cannot think that the need will be long. For I 
have an inkling, and others beside me, that queer 
things will soon happen.’ 

‘Quid send they dae/ said he, and I bade him 
good-bye, I watched him striding off to the hill, 
and marvelled at the life he led, A strange life 
and a hard, yet no man knows what peace may 
come out of loneliness. 

Now, had I taken his advice I should have 
been saved one of the most vexatious and 
hazardous episodes of my life. But I was ever 
self-willed ; and so, my mind being set on going 
down the Holmes Yale, I thought nothing of going 
near the Wormel, I set off do’^vn the bridle- 
’way, as if I were a king’s privy-councillor, and 
not a branded exile. 

I kept by the stream till patches of fields began 
to appear, and the roofs of the little clachan. 
Then I struck higher up on the hillside, and 
kept well in the shade of a little cloud of birk- 
trees which lay along the edge of the slope. ' 

>Soon I came to a spot above the bend of the 
wrater near the house called Holmes Mill. There 
dwelt my very good friend the miller, a man 
blessed with as choice a taste in clogs as ever I 
have seen, and a great Whig to boot — both of whicli 
tricks he learned from a Westland grandfather. 
Lockhart was his name, and his folk came from 
the Lee, near the town of Lanark, to this green 
Tweedside vale. The wish took me etrongly to 
go down and see him, to feel the wholesome 
smell of grinding corn, and above all, to taste 
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Ills cakes, whicli I bad loved of old. So, witlioiit 
thinking more of it, and in utter contempt for 
the shephereVs warning, I f?cranibled down, forded 
the water, and niade my way to the lionse. 

Clearly something was going on at the mill, 
and, whatever it was, there was a great to-do. 
Sonrids of' voices came clear to me from the 
mill-door, and tdic rusli of the water sang ever in 
my ear.y. The miller has snimnonecl his fa'inily 
to help him, tlionglit I. Probably it is the lifting 
of the bags to the jn ill -loft-. 

Blit, ns 1 came nearer, I perceived that it was 
not a mere chatter of friendly tongues, but some 
serious matter. There was a jangling note, a sound 
m of a quarrel and an appeal. I judged it wise 
therefore to keep well in the shadow of the wall 
and to go through the byre and up to the loft 
by ati old way which I remembered— a place where 
one. ed%l(l see all that passed without being seen 
,t)f any. 

And tliore, sure enough, was a, sight to slugger 
me. Some four soldiers, with iioslung muskets, 
stood ill the court, wdiile their horses were tethered 
to a post. Two held the unhappy miller in their 
stout grip j and at the back his wife and children 
.:,were standing in sore grief. I looked keenly at 
the troopers ; and, as I looked, I remembered all 
too late the shepherd’s words. They were pf^5?t 
of nij’' cousin’s eompany ; and one I recognised 
as my old friend, Jan Hainman of the Alplieii 
Bead and the Cor Water. 

The foremost of the soldiers was speaking : 

^ Whig though you be,’ said lie, *you shall iia’e 
a cliauce of life. Yiui look a man o’ muscle. I ’ll 
tell you what I’ll dae. Turn on the sluice and 
sat tlie mill-whotd going, and then liaud <m to it; 
and if yon can keep it back, your life you sliall 
lia’e, as wure as my name ’s Tam Gordon, But gin 
you let it gang, there ’ll four bullets in you 
afore youb^e an hour auld(?r, and a speedy meet- 
liig wi’ your iMaker, Do yam msh to maid the 
trial?’ 

Now the task w-as ho] tel ess from the commence- 
meut} for, big thougli a man be-— and the miller 
was as broad and Jiigli a man as one may see in 
Tweeddale — lie has no chance against a mill-race. 
But whether he tlioiight the thing possible, or 
whether he wanted to gain a few minutes’ respite 
from death, the man accepted, and took off his 
, euat to tiie lusk. He opened the sluice ami went 
forward fco the 'wheel. 

, Huon the waiter broke over with a rush, and 
, the miller gripped a aj^oke like grim death. For 
' a, moment tlie thing was am, for it takes some 
nniiittes 'for the water to gather body and force. 
But.m-a little it became harder, and the sinews 
baro arm' began to swell with the strain. 

valiantly, and the ^Yhee^ 
bmavhd never a jot. Soon the sweat began to run 
j wr dm; luce, ' and the spray from the resisted 

':tee "'peiF Wii as 'ihe 'blbod : 


surged to his head, his eyeballs stood out, and 
his arms .seemed like to be torn from tbeir 

sockets. The soldiers, with the spirit of ci'uel 
children, had forgot their weapons, and crow-ded 
round the wheel to see tlie sport. 

I saw clearly that he could not hold out much 
longer, and that, unle.ss I waanted to see a friemi 
butchered before my eyes, I had better be up 
and doing. We were two re.solute men, I armed,, 
and with considerable skill of the sword ; he 

unarmed, but with the strength of a bull. The 

most dangerous things about our opponents were 
tbeir weapons. Could I but get between them 
and their muskets, we could make a fight for 

it yet. 

Buddenly, as I looked, the man failed. With 
a sob of weariness he loosed his hold. The great 
wheel caught the stream and moved slowly round, 
and he almost fell along with it. Hi.s tormentor.^ 
laughed cruelly, and were about to seize him and 
turn back, when I leaped from the loft-window 
like a bolt from the clear sky. 

My head was in. a whirl, and I had no thought 
of any plan. I only knew that I must make the 
venture at any cost, or else he branded in my 
soul as a coward till my dying day. 

I fell and scrambled to my feet. 

* Lockhart,’ I cried ; ‘ here, man-— here. Run 1 ’ 

He had the sense to see m3" meaning. Ex- 
luuisted though he wa.s, he broke from lii.s 
astonished captors, and in a moment was beside 
me and the weapons. 

As I looked on them, I .sa^v at a glance where 
our salvation lay. 

‘‘Take these tAvo,’ I said, pointing to the muskets, 
tl will take the others.’ 

I cleared m3’' throat and addre.ssecl tlie soldiers, 
‘Kow, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘once more the fortune 
of war lias delivered you into m3" hands. W.c, as 
3^311 perceive*, command the weapons. I beg your 
permission to tell 3"oii that 1 am by no means a 
poor shot with the musket, and likewise, that I 
do not stick at trifles, as doubtless my gallant 
friend, IMaster Ham man, will tell 3^11.’ 

The men were struck dumb witli surprise to 
find themselves thus taken at a disadvantage. 
The}” whispered for a little among themselves. 
Doubtless the terrors of my piwess liacl been so 
magnified by the victims in the last escapade to 
cover their shame that I was regarded as a 
veritable Hector. 

‘Are you the Laird of Earns?’ said the leader 
at last, very politely, 

I bowed. 

‘'■J’lien give us leave to tell you that we are 
nane sae fond 0’ the captain, jmiu' cousin,’ said 
be, thinking to soothe me. 

‘So much tlie worse for m3" cousin,’ said 1. 

‘Therefore we are disposed to let 3^011 gang 
freed 

‘t am obliged,’ said I; ‘but my cousin is my 
cousiiq and I tolerate no rebellion toward one so 
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near of blood. I am Uiei*efore justified, gentlemen, 
ill using your own arms against you, since I have 
always believed tliat traitors V'ere shut.’ 

At this they looked very glum. At last one of 
tliem spoke up, for, after all, they were men. 

‘ If ye ’ll tak’ the pick o’ ouy yin o’ us, and 
stand up to him \vi’ the sma’-sword, we’ll agree 
to bide by the result.’ 

‘I thank yon,’ I said; '’but I am not in the 
mood for swoid -exercise. However, I shall be 
merciful, tliough that is a rpiality you have shown 
little of. You shall have your liorses to ride home 
on ; but your arms you shall leave with me as a 
pledge of your good-conduct. Strip, gentlemen.’ 


And strip they did, belt and buckler, pistol and 
sword. Then I bade them go, not without sundry 
compliments as one by one they passed, by me. 
There w^ere but four of them, and -we had ail the 
arms, so the contest was scarcely ecpial. Indeed, 
my heart smote me more than once tluit I had 
not accepted the fellow’s offer to hgbt. The leader 
spoke up boldly to my face: 

‘ Ye’ve gotten the better o’ us the hoa, but it’ll 
no’ be long afore ye Te gettiid your kail through 
the reek, Master John Burnet.’ 

At which I laughed, and said : ‘ ’Twas a truth 
I could not deny.’ 

{To hi! coniliiKcd,) 


C H I N E S E T I N'-^S M E L T I N CL 

Bv E. H. PAUKE.R. 


i diherent times I have visited 
the tin-imnes at Maliwnn, in the 
Burmese province of Mergui ; at 
Renoung, Ivopah, and Tongkah, in 
Siam, ; and at Taiping, capital of 
the British iirotected state of Perak. 
In all five eases I found that both mining- and 
smelting w-ere in the hands of intelligent Gliina- 
men ; and, as there is considerable simihirity in 
the systems of working adopted at each place, 
one general description will answer fairly well 
for the wiiole three provincial centres, all of 
wiiich are in the Malay peninsular sphere. 

At Taiping the tin-mine.s cover an area of 
several sipiare miles, and are woiked almost en- 
tirely by Cantonese. They resemble nothing so 
much as tlie gold-w^asliings of California and 
Nevr Zealand : that is, a tin-waisliing is a series 
of delplis or hollows, like an ordinary English 
quarry, except that there is no stone. The sand 
or rubble is excavated and conveyed to tlie 
troughs, which are placed at a suiTicient height 
to allow of the water running freely down an 
incline ; one man rakes up to the topniost end 
the Hakes of tin, wdiieh resemble bits of black 
pencil-lead, and wdiich, w’heii disengaged from all 
mud or other light clinging matter, sink at 
once to the bottom of the inclined trough. 
Other labourers pick out the larger stones from 
the rubble ; whilst a man, stationed at the bottom 
of tlie trough, pushes up the accumulated mud 
from which the lead is not yet quite separated, so 
that it may pass through a second or third course of 
W'aslnng. TheTeaden ore is then carried in buckets 
to special cleansing houses, and there thoroughly 
waslied once more. The furnace looks like a good- 
sized wine-cask set on end, but at a slight angle, 
and, as in the case of the aliuu furnaces which I 
described in the December number of Chimbers'B 
Journal (1897), each one is provided wdth an iron 
pan for a base. This iron pan, together with a 
number of cooper’s hoops twined round the baked 


mud, serves as a stiffening, and helps to keep tlis 
furnace from collapsing. The lead ore is throwm, 
together with the charcoal wliich mcdls it, in one 
mass into this barrel-like furnace, wdieii the molten 
metal soon passes through tlie charcoal and escapes 
(thi’ough a vent in the side of the lower portion 
of the barrel furnace) into a small pit dug into 
the groiind below\ The .ffre is kept tictivo by a 
primilive but very effectivo bellows, consisting of 
a lioliow’ed tree fitted ,wdth a wmoden piston, and 
connected witli the furnace by a .short bamboo 
tube inserted into its side. The whole apparatus 
only costs (at present rates of exchange) fifty 
.shillings. A w'oikman rakes the slag out of the 
pit, and if the market price of tin is sufficiently 
high to make it pay to do so, this slag is passed 
a second time tlirougli the furnace. The pure 
molten tin, freed from the slug as it simmers in 
the pit, looks like so mucli quick.silver. No douht 
many of our readers will have seen the tin in 
marketable form as it arrives in Engh:ii.ul ; tlie 
‘pigs’ are, like so many large briL*ks, with one side 
roiiiicled and the other flat, the flat .side having a 
broad rim or boialer. The explanation of this i.s 
that blocks of wmotl of precisely this shape arc 
pressed into the sand or mud which forms the 
natural -floor of the smelting houses ; when these 
w’ooden moulds are removed, of course corre-spond- 
iiig hole>s remain, and into these holes the molten 
lead is ladled from the pit. It takes a whole 
day' to cool sufficiently to get firm ; wiieii it has 
w*eli set, it is lifted or dragged out of the holes 
with long rakes and dashed with water, After a 
little more cooling it is ready for shipment. 
IVheii I wa.s at Taiping, various Europeans (and 
even Chine-se) had tried the effect of machinery ; 
but, with the exception of steam-pumps, which 
were found cheaper than the ordinary Chinese 
chain-wheel worked like a treadmill by a inimber 
of coolies, no machinery had been able to com- 
pete with the exceedingly inexpensive and. simple 
apparatus above described. But, live years later, 
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alter I liaJ seen the Burmese and Siamese mines, 
I found that British 2 }ersistency had at last con- 
(j[uered all diliiculties, and that a large steam- 
smelting establishment had been started njx)!! one 
of the small islands in Singapore harbour. I 
visited this, and found that it now paid the 
Chinese washers better to send their ore down 
to Siiiga])ore to l»c smelted wholesale. Except 
that, instead of a mud barrel, the furnaces were 
l)etter made and larger, and that, owing to the 
aid of steam, there was a certain amount of 
economy in movement, fuel, carriage, &c., the 
.steam-smclfcing apparatus showed to my inex- 
perienced eye no particular 'points’ over the 
primitive Chinese gear. However, the company 
was making money. 

At Perak in 1888, and at Maliwun in 1893, I 
found that four or five Chinamen could turn 
out seven, hundredweight of tin pigs a day, 
worth {ill 1893) about £28 in all* The Maliwuii 
Chinamen were mostly from Amoy, but more 
than a fourth were from Canton. 

' The Eenoung tin-mines in 1893 produced about 


five hundred tons a year, of which amount the 
Chinese rajah in charge of the state himself ex- 
ported one quarter. The pigs ai'e only a trifle over 
half the size of those smelted at Perak. Work 
went on night and day, each set of men taking 
four liours at a time. Tliere were nine furnaces to 
do the work of twenty mines ; and wages ranged 
from twelve shillings to a pound a month (at 
present rates of exchange), ivith unlimited meals 
of rice and salt fish. The hardest work is the 
bellow’S-blowing, %Yhich has to be done in short 
spells of an hour, or even half-an-liour, at a time. 

At Kopali there was a Dutch auditor in charge 
of the native rajah’s state Accounts. The export 
of tin thence is much greater than that from 
Reuoiing, and there are as many as twenty fur- 
naces. The Siamese government takes a toll of 
one pig out of every six, besides levying an export 
duty of about a shilling the hundredweight. Here 
and at Torigkah the labouring population chiefly 
consists of Fukien Chinese ; and the tin production 
presents no novel features beyond what I have 
described above. 


THE LOOTINa OF THE LY-^OHEE. 

By John Arthue Baeey, xVuthor of Steve Broim's Biinyip ; Last Voyage of Martin X^allance^ 
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i '’''''1ASTAH, mastali, you no lemomber 
■ me?’ . ■ ■ ■ 

I 'Ho,’ I replied, peering out of 
I my lunik at the yellow, slant- 
_ I eyed face that looked down at me 
and then to the door as if fearful 


of Bomething behind. 


'No lemomber Cabbagee Jimmy, eli? Bong time 
ago, Ausilal i,a — Mellyong — station — dlouglit — eh. 
Now leniembor, eh ? ’ 

■ xind wliile the man spoke there came to mind 

memories of a far-away land, of torrid heat, of 
. ^ dead and dying sheep and cattle, of all the horror 

of an Australian drought, witli amongst them one 
grateful raeolleclion of a patch of verdure, sole 
; • thing, almost, that made life endurable at desic- 
God- forsaken, hateful l^lerryong. Why, of 
’ \ ' course, I remember ' Cabbagee ’ now, and how 
patiently during all those long rainless montlis 
he strove to keep the station in ‘green stuff,’ carry- 
■ ing water to the ash-lieap called garden, morning, 

■ ' - noon, and night, in Ids struggle against nature in 

. ' '-A' that drear western wilderness. 

And now, as I sat in my pyjamas on the edge 
' ’ ' ^ of mr bunk and looked at the biiilei-headcd ugly 

’ ■’ quite pleased at the unexpected 

A'J A, thinking that it would turn out so 

A ^ ■ badfy for poor Jimmy. I suppose my face showed 

his ’ 

diseoloured fangs of teeth as he said ‘ Ali-li I Me 


givee me hell ! No gammon 1 Me see yon come 
on board. You look out ! ^ Bad lot sailali fellah. 
All Amoy men. You no tell I say/ and, drawing 
a long finger suggestively across his throat, Jimmy 
disappeared. 

Talk about the world being wide 1 ^Yhy, it was 
about ten years ago since, giving up squatting in 
disgust, I had gone back to my old profession, 
medicine, and practised mostly ever since in Sydney 
and Melimurne. Now, taking my first holiday in 
tlie East, I must needs stumble across ' Cabbagee 
Jimmy,’ transformed into cook’s mate of the Ly~ 
clm^ a coasting steamer in which I was making 
a trip from Singapore to Swatow. And as I sat 
there, through my mind ran thoughts of these long- 
gone dreary days of liopeless struggle with drought 
and disaster on everxiry back-creeks ; of the sultry 
Bti fling weather with never a break for months, 
whilst ruin was spelling itself slowly out, and the 
stink of rotting carcasses mingled with that of the 
gidyea. Merryong, yes, I 'lemembered’ all right 
now ! Blit what did Jimmy mean by his warning ? 
It might be serious, and perhaps I had better tell 
the skipper at once. So, getting on deck, I as- 
cended to the bridge, It was a beautiful morning, 
and the Ly-chee was punching along with the coast 
well in sight on the port hand, and a whole croivd 
of Chinese trying to put some kind of order 
into the cargo wdiich lumbered the craft fore and 
aft. ■ , 

I was the only wdiite passenger; but occupying 
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a large deck cabin next to me were three Chinese 
gentlemen who I had heard were going to start 
business in Swatow as bankers. And, to judge 
from the pile of iron-bound boxes that filled a 
spare berth, they seemed to have brought lots of 
stock ill the shaiie of dollars with them. They 
were quiet folk, well-mannered after their fashion, 
courteous and polite, but unable to speak a word 
of English, even the vile ^pidgin’ universally in 
vogue, therefore our intercourse was limited. 

Nothing was farther from my mind than to pose 
as an alarmist. Moreover, I had my doubts as to 
how the skipper, who was inclined to be bump- 
tious and to fancy that be and his little iron 
ttank owned the ocean, would take any warning 
from a stranger and a new chum. Also, I knew 
that times were quiet, gunboats plentiful, and 
pirates fast becoming an anomaly. Still, the ex- 
gardener of MeiTyong^s woi-ds, few and slight as 
they were, had carried conviction with tliem. I 
had seen, too, that Jimmy was badl}’" frightened. 
Therefore, considering all this, I felt it my duty 
to tell the captain our conversation word for word. 
He received it very much as I expected he would, 
perhaps rather more so. * 

‘ Pooh,* said he Avith a supercilious laugh, * the 
fellow was only taking a rise out of you. Of 
course, some years back, we all had to go armed 
and keep a briglit lookout. But now — why, I 
don’t think there’s a pistol amongst ns ! It’s only 
raw passengers that get scared. My crowd’s all 
right. They were especially recommended by Liu- 
chang, the company’s compradore. Nor, in any 
case, would they be game to play any hanky-panky 
on me,' I’m too uvell known. The other pas- 
sengers, yonder, have got about thirty thousand 
taels on board, and you bet they Avouldii’t have 
shipped with me if they’d had any doubts. ’Bliged 
to you, mister, all the same. But don’t be alarmed, 
nor raise a scare amongst the others if you can 
help it. You’ll see Swatow, and the Ly-chee too, 
safe enough,’ Which, after results considered, has 
always struck me. as a good example of one of 
those random remarks that, after the event, one 
tliinks a most perverse and unkind fate must have 
put into the speaker’s mouth. 

Besides the captain and myself, the only other 
Europeans on the Ly-chee were the two mates and 
the chief engineer, the second being a Malay of 
peculiarly villainous aspect. 

Of course, my story being thus made light of by 
the captain, I could not very well, even if I bad 
wished to do s’o, have gone wdth it to his sub- 
ordinates — all the more so as their personalities 
were in no way inviting ; the two deck officers 
being merely Straits Settlement beach-combers, 
hunted by the police into so much activity as 
Avould earn them a few dollars for a .spree before 
the next bout of loafing. Tlii.s much a friend in 
Singapore had told me ; adding, however, for my 
comfort, that they would serve as well as the best 
, for a short passage. : Tlie engineer was of a different 


stamp—a big xlberclonian, and a decent man enough ; 
but one who I felt would be little inclined to trouble 
himself with anything out of his own beaten 
routine. 

I, however, determined to have anotlier talk 
Avith Jimmy, and see whether I couhhi’t get 
something a little more definite from him. But 
he fought very shy of me ; and it AA'as late that 
night before I succeeded in cornering him alone 
in the bit of a sentry-box they called the 
pantry. 

‘Now, Jimmy,’ I said without preamble, ‘let’s 
hear all about this busiiies.s. You know!’ and I 
took up a knife that lay handy and put it to my 
throat. ‘ Come on ; fire aAvay. I ’ll see that no- 
body does you any harm. What are your Amoy 
friends up to — a bit of piracy, eh '?’ 

‘No.saA’ee; no saA^ee,’ replied Jimmy, turning 
actually green with fear, whilst shoAving the wdiites 
of his eyes in a horrible manner as he stared 
over my shoulder. ‘What you Avantee? Me cook’s 
mate. No saA"ee,’he continued as, turning, I found 
myself face to face Avith the steward, a tall China- 
man Avith a long, broad, red scar running down 
the side of his left cheek from ear to chin, giving 
him a very truculent look. 

‘ Me steward, sah,’ said he, darting a iiiost 
malignant glance at Jimmy. ‘ Sheef stewmrd. You 
wautee watali ; me blingee you. Sodah-Avafctah, . 
bkuulee, leemoii quash, whissakkee ; all bling s’pose 
you wantee.’ 

Just at this moiiieiit up came the second engineer 
Avith a badlA^-torn finger ; and, realising that I liad 
.someliow got Jimmy into trouble with my evi- 
dently-overheard question, I took the evil- faced 
Malay into my berth and dressed the AVound. 

‘Are there many Amoy men on board the Ly- 
clmP I asked presently, 

‘None at all, that I knoAv of,’ he replied. ‘ Why 
do you Avish to find outd ’ 

‘ Curiosity only,’ I said carelessly ; ‘ I ’m study- 
ing the different types of Chinese. That’s all’ 

He grinned and said : ‘ Well, you ’ll probably 
have a good chance if you’re going in for that 
sort of thing. Can’t say I ’in fond of them my .self. 
I ’ll! BataAua-born, and that’s a cut abov^e a China- 
man, isn’t it?’ 

‘Very much so indeed,’ I replied politely 
although tlie man aauxs uglier even than poor 
Cabbag(3e Jimmy. ‘Then you can’t give me any 
information about the men we have Avitli us 
■ noAv ? ’ , , 

‘ None,’ said he ; ‘ and perhaps it avouM be as 
Avell,’ he added, with a nasty look in his snake- 
like eyes, ‘ if you were not too inquisitive. There ’s 
a hint Avortli all you’ve done for my finger,’ ami 
off he Aveiit to his engine-room again, leaAdng me 
with a firmer opinion than ever that there was 
mischief brewing on board. 

That same night, sitting on the deck enjoying 
the cool breeze blowing off the land, I was startled, 
by seeing Avhat appeared to be a big fire : right 
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alieavl, whieli burnt for a minute or two and tlieii 
went out. 

a jnnlv sbowing a Hare/ I lieard the second 
mate say to tbe captain on the bridge immediately 
above me. 

‘Blast ’em,’ growled the skipper; ‘the brutes 
are always getting in the road 1 I’ve run a few 
down in ray time, an ’ll serve this fellow the same 
if he doesn’t clear out/ and seizing the siremwire, 
he loosed a blast that inade me start. 

It rvas dark, but aw\ay in the east astern a 
lightening of the shy showed whore the moon 
would soon rise. ‘Port your helm!’ shouted the 
skipper presently to the Cliinese (quarter master. 

‘Porteel’ replied the man from wdiere he stood 
at the wheel, right aft ; for the Ly-chee wuis an 
olddasliioncd tank, built before the days of ‘mid- 
.ship ’ steerage. 

All at once, looking uj), I saw that the bridge 
was crowded wdtli men, their dark forms outlined 
' against the sky. There was a scuffle ; the report 
of a pistol ; then another ; then the sound of bodies 
.erashing oa to the cargo fifteen feet below. 

As I jumped to my feet the Ly-chee slowed, and 
I heard a shot in the engine-room. Before I 
could decide on anything, thex’e was a rush of 
men ngaiinst me, and I was forced back in my 
cliair, and tied so tlioroughl}^, hand and foot, 
that I lay like a log. Tiion the steamer stopiped 
altogether, and lay gently heaving to the swell. 
I called to the captain, but there w'as no reply. 
Also, I saw the bridge was empty. Astern, the 
moon had risen like a globe of pale.st, pure.st 
silver. A little way from me the Chinese pas- 
sengers .were screaming.. I had never heard men 
scream ; before, and it iiiude me shiver. It was 
exactly the long-drawn screaming of a pig when 
he first feels the knife. And, as yet, nobody bad 
touched tlieni. But the crew, headed by the 
Malay and the steward, w*ere breaking out the 
' boxes of (lollurs and puling them on deck. Upon 
the.se their owmevs now ilimg tlioiirselves, heedless 
of the kicks and knocks which presently left two 
of them senseless alongside their treasure. 

.Meanwhile, the .steward, as I .shouted again for 
the captain, came to me, and remarking blandly, 
‘You makee too luuchce low,^ he coolly bent 
my head back over the chair, and already had 
the edge of his long, sharp knife against the skin 
of my throat 'when the Malay, noticing him, 
crossed over and pulled Idm away from me, 
:.;;:saying something to which the other assented, 
1 hit with evident rekicinnce. 

‘He. wants to study,’ said the brute with a grin, 

• fwatits to pry into the formation of your trachea 
and jngular (he' had, I was told afterwards, been a 
A F-'t phpiL bi: the Baffles Institute in Singapore), but 
: there time. And you’d bettor keep your 
tongue between your teetb/ 


who was still eon.scions, though badly bruised 
and bleeding from several wounds, rirsli forward 
and clasp him round the legs with botli arms. 
As he squatted there, quite silent at last, and 
with a laughable look of pleading misery on his 
upturned features, tlie steward, after gazing at 
him for a moment, suddenly forced his head l>a(dv 
and plunged the knife into his throat. .Rolling 
over and over in his death agony, tlie unfor- 
tunate wretch brought up against my chair, where 
he lay with a horrible gurgling and bubbling that 
made my very heart sick to listen to. The other 
two, hi.s companions, still lay senseless. As I gazoh 
fascinated, at the liorrid spectacle at my feet, with 
a great creaking of mat-sails and bamboo spans 
a junk drew alongside and made fast to the Ly- 
chee. Evidently this was the one whose signal - 
light we had seen. Hurried greetings seemed tO’ 
be exchanged, and all hands began to trairsfer the 
silver on board the new-comer to the sound of a 
grunting lii-ya song. The thing beside me Iiad 
ceased gurgling and gaspixig, and the moonlight 
fell on a corpse lying in a thick, black pool that 
slowly spread about my feet Altliough unable 
to stir, I could view all that pa.ssed, and looked 
anxiously for ‘Cabbagee/ but lie was iiowliere to- 
be seen. 

The Malay engineer and the long steward were 
undoubtedly tlie leaders in this bloody tragedy ; 
and a feeling akin to despair took hold on me- 
when I reflected tliat, from what I had seen of 
their tender mercies, jmobably my own time was 
near at Imnd. And, but for the mulish obstinacy 
of the captain, all might have been prevented ! 

I liad no less than three Colt’s revolver.^ with, 
ammimitiou in my cabin trunk, two of them pre- 
sents from friends in Singapore to others iu Bwatow. 
AYliat might we not have done by a timely display 1 
And now ; oli, the pity of it ! I wondei’ed 
whether they intended to kill me wdiere I .sat-. 

I wondered, too, I remember, whether it would 
be of any use telling them that as a doctor I 
could make myself useful to them if they would 
spare my life. Kot very heroic this, perluip.s : 
but then, again, there’.? nothing heroic either iu 
having your throat cut like a ration sheep’s. I 
was prepared to go great lengths in the way of 
eating humble-pie to avoid any such a fate at such- 
liamls. Having finished transhipping ‘the silver,, 
together with, some of the casks and cases off the 
maindeck, the pirates, rather to niy .surprise, 
diagged along the two as yet unconsciou.? pas- 
sengers, and threw them heavily on to the junk. 
Then at la.st, from .somewhere or other, suddenly 
appeared Jimmy. Fumbling about, apparently to 
see that my bonds were secure, I heard a zip as 
one of the strained coir strands flew asunder to the 
touch of a keen knife. Then came an iiiq^erative 
call, and lie ffed swiftly into the shadows cast by 
the junk’s great sails just as the steward and the - 
Malay walked up to me. The moon was under a 
cloud ; but they carried a lantern, by whose light 
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tliey viewed rae all oyer, soon discovering tlie 
knii'o and tlie cut rope. I saw the steward examine 
the kuiEe closely whilst the ]\Ialay knotted me up 
afresh, and more tightly than ever. Then the 
steward, taking a tliick silk kerchief from around 
my tliroat, proceeded to elTectually gag me. And, 
seeing tliat I was not to be done to instant death, 
I said never a word. 

^Good -niglit, doctor,’ remarked the Malay. 
^Personal]}" I don’t wish you any harm; but 
you’ve seen too mucli. According to my calcula- 
tions, the Lihcliee wdJl blow up in a].K)nt a couple 
of liours. And, anyhow, you ’ll make a better 
ending tliaii if Kwa Fung liere had liis way with 
yon. Good-l>ye/ and the pair turned and went. 
A few minutes later I saw tlie dark sails of the 
jiiiik swaying to the wind like the wings of some 
great night-bird, as slie glided past the Ly-chee^s 
stern, leaving me alone and helpless with the dead. 
Save for the ripple of the little waves against the. 
bows, and tlie grind of chains as the sea twisted 
rudder and wheel alternately to port and .star- 
board, the ship was silent. In vain I strained inj 
gaze down on to the maiiideck, where, amongst 
the dark hollows and crannies of the cargo, I 
knew the captain and second mate must be lying, 
dead or desperately wounded. I could see nothing. 
For a while I sat there, swathed in ropes, helpless 
as any muiniuy, staring over the moonlit sea. 
Then all at once, as I caught .sight of a dark 
speck far astern, knowing it for the junk, I remem- 
bered the Malay’s last words, and my thoughts fled 
to the engiiie-rooin ; aiKp in fancy I saw tlie big 
Scotsman lying there dead, aiid the fires roaring 
tierccly iiinler the lie wly-filled boilers, fast gene- 
rating steam for whose force tliere was no outlet 
but a general burst-up. About another liour and 
tlie explosion would take place ! And, wliilst the 
cold sweat burst from every pore, I strained and 
heaved at my bonds until they cut deep into iny 
flesh and I was near choking, Alas ! they never 
slackened an inch. Even the chair was immovable 
— lashed to the vessers rail. Before leaving, the 
pirates had run up tlie trysail and jib ; and iliese 
filling on the starboard tack, the steamer was ilrift- 
ing rapidly away seaward from that low, dark Hue 
under the moon that I knew must be the coast 
between llong-kong and Swatow. 

How long had tlie junk been gone, I wondered. 
Was my time nearly up for saying good-bye to 
this world 1 I must try and pray. But, do what 
I might, I could not keep my attention fixed. 
All my soul seemed in my ears ; and to the aoiind 
of a louder creak ainoiigst the cargo, or a shriller 
note of the wind in the rigging, my nerves leapt 
and thrilled expectant of tlie last dread moment. 
Truly the sorrows of death compassed me, and the 
pains of hell came about me, and yet 1 could not, 
as 1 felt 1 ought to do, make my peace with this 
world and prepare iny soul for the next one. 
From where I sat, the glass skylight of the engine- 
room was all aglitter in the pale sheen, and on 


this my eyes became fixed with a dreadful intensity, 
until at last the gleam of the glass seemed to bum 
them like an incaridesceiit fire. The breeze was 
cold, but my clothes were wet through with sweat, 
and I could see it dripping from luy finger-tips like 
water on to the deck. Brave: men are said to 
Lave wanted for death with iiuliffereiice, fearing 
notliing. But I think tliat, in most ca.ses, they 
had company. And, believe me, it is a very 
terrible thing to sit bound, helpless, duiiih, alone, 
expecting eternity with each passing moment, and 
with the agony of a great fear in full possession of 
both soul and body. I think that if I could have 
cried aloud, liave cursed, or wept, or prayed wdth 
an audible voice the strain had lightened. But 
the gag, aUliough soft and not hurting much, 
allowed me only the making of inarticulate groans, 
as I panted for breath and stared with eyes that 
felt like hot coals, ever fixed fascinated on the 
moonlit glass of the engine-mom. Presently I 
somehow fell to thinking of a favourite collie-dog 
I had once oivned at Merryong, wlio, every tinie 
he wdslied to attract my attention, used to beat- 
my legs with his long tail. I fancied that he was 
doing it now. With an absolutely physical •wrench 
I tore my hot eyes away from the skylight and 
looked down. 

The breeze had freshened considerably, making 
the Ly-chec tumble about a bit. And xvith the 
increased motion the dead Oliinaman was rolling 
slowly to and fro, and bumping liis head against 
my bound ankles. Ancl the shock of meeting 
those upturned, staring eyes, and the terrible face 
with its lips curled, grinning back from the stained 
teeth, and tlie great gash in the throat opening and 
closing in ghastly protesting fashion, saved me, I 
verily believe, by the consideration of a fresh 
horror, from becoming a raving lunatic. 

I do not know what period of time went by 
while, the. awful anguish of expectancy broken, I 
dreamily and with senses in some sort numbed, 
stared back at the staring dead man. But I 
remember wishing I could speak to hhn, and ask 
liim to lie quietly and leave me alone, wisliing too 
that I could move my feet out of his way and out 
of the black pool that Avas gathering around and 
over the toes of my canvas shoes and spoiling them. 
But, all at once, there fell on my ears a sound that 
made me raise my head, and sent a wave of life 
and hope pulsing through every artery in riiy body 
in response to the regular thump, thump of a 
steamer’s screw. Twisting my head round, I saw 
both her lights coming right down upon the 
Ly-clm^ and distant a bare mile. As she ap- 
proached I could distinctly make her out to be a 
long, low, double-funnelled boat going through the 
Avater at a great rate. Suddenly 1 lost the green 
light. She was keeping away ! Then the red one 
disappeared. She Avas passing. Thuiiip 1 tluiiap 1 
thump I hammers beating on my heart ; and the 
stream of sparks from her funnels flying into iny 
brein. Jmpoteutly, ns I realised the fulb mi.sery 
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’i . of the thing, I groaned and panted forth hoarse 

!■; noises, audible, perhaps, a y<ard away. Iinpotently 

;• I writlied and struggled till the taughtened ropes 

reoohed the hone on legs and wrists. But ever 
. fainter and fainter came the thump of the screw. 

■} '■ And as despair, utter and complete, settled once 

more into my soul, my head fell on my breast, and 
once more I entered the dark valley of the shadow, 
from which I had emerged only to partake of the 
bitterness of a new death. 

Sitting there, scarcely conscious, and with my 
eyes .shut, I suddenly felt that some strong, 
strange light, was heating on their lids. Looking 
' up, I saw that the whole ship and the sea round 

about it were enveloped in a bright white glare 
■ P ^ that seemed to dart into and rest on every part 
of the Ly'chee, In my first surprise I imagined 
that this perhaps was but a blaze preparatory to 
■ ' the explosion I had been so long expecting, a 

' notion as instantly dismissed, as I heard, almost 

! alongvside now, the loud thuinping of a screw, 

• and saw the steamer, not two iiimdred yards 

,„awayj playing on the Ly-chee with her search- 
'd light. Then, as if thoroughly to bear into me 

i the blessed truth, a voice hailed, ‘Steamer ahoy P 

■'J ‘ But I could give them no signal. And during a 

' few minutes of such agonised suspense as I know 

’ A ' ■ 1 shall never be permitted to puss through again 

' . —God being too merciful for that— I heard the 

' sweetest music the world then held for me, the 

; ' ' swift cheep through their blocks of a boat^s davit- 

, falls. Then it seemed but a second or two until 

^ hearty, wholesome Ihigli&h faces were looking into 

■i - mine, uud ready hands cutting away at my bonds 

and removing the gag, whilst there came to my 
■h distance across the sea, 

i expressions of wonder, execration, and pity. They 
;; told me afterwards that l^efore 1 swooned, as I 

■ did directly they assisted me to my feet, 1 muttered 
the one word, ‘ Boilers ! ’ 

When I came to myself again it was sunrise, 
\ and I was lying on a mattress spread on the after 
skylight of H.M. gunboat Psyche^ my wrists and 
' , ' ankles swathed in bandages, and the taste of strong 

. ' ; , brandy in my mouth. 

‘ The infernal villains 1 ® exclaimed the captain, 
; . ' ' as to him and his officers I told my story, brokeiity, 

and with long pauses, for I was weak and feveiisli, 
if Ave have any luck, Ave may punish them 
. a;.'. ,Ayet; the AvimPs been against them all night 
‘ ' ’ • Where ^11 they be, iMr Courtenay ? ’ 

tv '■ * Tin-ko Point, sir,’ replied the first iieu- 

^ Exactly the place I had in my mind,’ said the 

< ' captain. ^We can fix them up yet, I do hope 

,jy m<l believe. How,’ he went on, addressing me, 

• ' t' exert yoursell The doctor, here, says you’ll 

/ beAalii^ight in a day or tAvo. There’s the Ly-chee 
II ' 'Just astern of us. Her captain and one of his 
1'^' ' ’ mates we .lound dead, stabbed and shot, thrown 

% ' ■ the bridge, as you told us, amongst the deck 
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his head smashed to pieces. The engineer Avas 
lying across one of his cylinders, shot through 
the heart. As for the boilers, Avell, my chief tells 
me that as the}’ were worn to the thinness of 
broAA'U paper, and liable to go at any minute, it 
Avas simply a miracle Iioaa’- they stood the extra 
pressure, and Avitli the A^ah^es Avired down into 
tlie bargain. We buried all the dead at d«ay]ight. 
And I hope,’ contiimecl he-— looking very grim as 
he gaA’^e the order ‘Full speed ahead!’ — ‘that 
Ave’ll be able to do more burying, but of another 
sort, before night.’ 

By breakfast time it fell dead calm, and our 
hopes rose as, keeping so close inshore that Ave 
at times could almost have thrown a biscuit on 
the rooks, Ave fleAv along the coast, leaving the 
Ly-chee Avith her salvage crew to come on at her 
leisure. 

The Psyche was one of the new torpedo gun- 
boats, Avitli engines of nearly 5000 horse-power, 
drawing only ten feet of Avater, armed Avith quick- 
firing guns and fiA^e-barrelled Nordenfelts. xiud 
as I looked ahead and saAV the mounds of Avhite 
Avater rising from her bow, and felt the decks 
quivering underneath me, and kncAV she must be 
doing a good eighteen knots, there filled my soul, 
for the first time, a savage longing for Amngeance 
on the bloody and murderous authors of all my 
sufferings throughout that past but never-to-be- 
forgotten night. 

Late that afternoon a large junk Avitli all her 
SAveeps out Avas sighted just Avinding a thickly- 
timbered capo Avliich they told me Avas Tin-ko, 
If, indeed, this Avas the craft we were after, then 
our luck Avas undoubtedly in. But, of course, I 
could not recognise her again. All hesitation, 
hoAA'ever, on that point aauis soon set at rest, for, 
Avlieii Ave rounded Tin-ko, Ave found the chase 
had auchoro*.!, and that a big boat full of men 
Avas hurriedly pulling for the shore. Getting his 
glass to bear, the captain sang out to me, ‘ Is 
there a half-caste or Malay amongst the crowd ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘he aa'Us the assistant-engineer.’ 

‘ And a Chinaman Avith a scar like a broad burn 
across his face V 

‘ The stcAvard,’ I said, ‘ and, Avith the other, the 
ringleaders of the Avliole affair. Can you see the 
tAvo prisoners ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said the captain. ‘ But they may be in the 
bottom of the boat. Beady Avith the port Norden- 
felt, for’ard there, and fire Avhen you’re loaded, 
I think they ’re in range.’ 

Eising on my elboAV as the gun crashed, I saw 
the bullets splashing Avhite water all around the 
boat, betAveeii Avhicli and ourselves e\^ery moment 
decreased the distance, at the tremendous rate Ave 
were going, shoaling our depth, too, as I could 
hear every minute by the cries of ‘And a lialf: 
eiglit 1 — quarter-less-seven — six fathoms I ’ that 
reached, me from the chains. 

All at once I saAV the captain touch the tele- 
graph and motion to the helmsman. The Psyche 
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slowed, then came round on her heel, broadside 
on almost to the boat, which, by now, was clovse 
in to the rocks. Crash ! crash ! crash! pealed the 
whole port battery ; and when tlie smoke cleared 
away only a couple of black heads were Tisible, 
bobbing up and down amongst the wreck of tlie 
lioat, smashed literally into matchwood, while from 
the leadsman came a short, quick cry of ^By the 
mark, twain O It was a splendid piece of work, 
and we had just two feet to spare between our 
bottom and the rocks of Cape Tiu-ko. 

‘Only just in the nick of time,’ said the captain, 
walking along from his bridge to where I lay. 
‘Now, doctor, I think you can ciy quits. As for 
the silver, probably that ’s gone, although there may 
be just a chance that when they saw our smoke 
they left it on board the junk. We dl see, 
presently, when the boat returns. Yes, of course, 
I’m sorry for your man and tlie two passengers. 
But w-e couldn’t stop to discriminate, you know. 
Another three minutes and Ihey would have been 
in the bush yonder. Let us hope that fortune 
has been kind, and that “Jimmy” at least may be 
one of the siuwivoiV 

But, strangely enough, tbe pair turned out to 
be the Malay and the steward, and both so badly 
wounded that they only lived a very short time 
aftei\being put on board the 

Meanwhile, the gunboat had steamed alongside 
the junk, only to find her, •with the exception of 
a few odds and ends of the stolen cargo, quite 
empty. . Already, the cutter was under the davit- 
falls, and being hooked on, when a shout of sur- 
prise from the iiien in her caused me to follow 
their pointing fingers towards the bows of the 


junk, where, apparently just come to the surface, 
floated a dead body. 

‘By Jove, sir,' suddenly exclaimed the first 
lieutenant to the captain, ‘both her anchors are 
on deck. What can she be riding to? There’s 
something curious about that.’ 

‘ Get on board,’ ordered tlie captain to the young 
sub. in charge of the boat, ‘ and haul up her cable. 
Pick that body up as you go, and bring it back 
with you.’ 

After some trouble, the men hove up the stout 
coir hawser, at the end of which they fomul 
securely lashed not only the boxes of dollai's hut 
two more bodies — those of poor Oahbagee Jimmy 
and one of the Chinese passengers. Of the latter 
also w^as the corpse that liad slipped its moorings 
and risen to tell us, it almost seemed, what had 
become of the money. On none of the bodies was 
any mark of mortal wound ; and, without a doubt, 
the three unfortunates had been bound alive to 
tlie rope and thrown overboard, thus not only 
making more room in the boat, but enabling the 
steward to punish Jimmy for his attempts to 
befriend me. 

Some years have gone by since I found myself 
the sole survivor of the looting of the Ly’-chee, 
But, even now, at long intervals, I wake from my 
sleep o’ nights with a start and a shudder, as, in 
my di’eams, bloody memories flit across my brain. 
Nor, somehow^ can I ever bring myself to sit in 
a lounge chair, or tolerate the sight of white 
canvas shoes. I have heard people, noting these 
peculiarities, remark that I am affected. Perhaps 
you, \vho know, may agree with me that there is 
some little reason for such affectation. 
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THE CBXSTAL PALACE. 

]jOR some years there have been 
rumours that the Crystal Palace 
—which %vas reared in great part 
from the materials of the great 
Exhibition of 1851, and opened by 
Her Majesty the Queen four years 
later — was doomed, and that its lovely gardens 
were to be handed over to tlie jerry builder. 
We are glad to say that no fear on this head 
need now be felt. The beautiful Palace — the 
largest place of public entertainment in the 
world — is to he renovated and started on a 
fresh lease of life ; not the least important part 
of the reconstruction scheme being improvements 
in the railway facilities and in the commissariat 
department This is good news for the general 
public, for the Palace, beszde.s being a beautiful 
place of re.sort, has done much in the cause of 
, education, and for many years has been closely 


identihed w’itli musical progr-ess in this country, 
its classical concerts and its periodic Handel 
Festivals being of ’world-'wide fame. It is strange 
to note that when the Palace wais first founded 
music had no place in the sclieme. Indeed, when 
the late Dr Gauntlett suggested the simultaneous 
playing of several organs placed about the 
building and electrically connected with one 
keyboard, he was told by one of the directors 
that he had strangely misunderstood the high 
aims of the Crystal Palace ; nothing so trivial 
as music wmiild ever be heard within its walls. 

PHOTOGRAPHY -WITHOUT CAMERA OE LENS. 

This would seem to be an impossibility, and 
perhaps we might have so regarded it had we^ 
not seen the excellent specimens recently ex- 
hibited by the author of the process, Mr J. H. 
Player. The method is applicable only to the 
reproduction of drawings, book-illustrations, and 
the like, and is condueted with the simplest- 
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apparatus imaginable. Suppose, for example,^ we 
want to copy an engraving from a book, birst 
of {ill tlie book is placed open in a horizontal 
position, and beneath the |)age to be copied rests 
a sheet of plate-glass. Pace downwards ou the 
print, and in contact with it, is laid a piece, of 
bromide paper such as photographers use for 
enl.-irging purposes. This is kept in position by 
two sheets of plate-glass, and above all is hud a 
sheet of or photographic green glass. 

Fifteen iiicljes above, a gas burner— preferably of 
the triple kind used for billiard tables— is lighted 
for about ten minutes i after wliicli the bromide 
^ paper is developed into a negative, from which 
any reasonable iiiimber of copies can be printed 
photographically by the usual methods. It is 
necessary that the sensitive bromide paper be 
' . liaudled. in yellow or red light only ; and it 
will be observed that altlioiigh no lens or 
camera is employed, some knowledge of ]>hoto- 
- ‘ manipulations is needful. 

■•V-;' -’V ■ . tee IlOHANGE OE PISH-LII^E. 

V,-' ■■ 'An interesting lecture with the above title -was 
recently given in London by .Dr C. »S. Paterson. 
After tracing the life-history of several of our 
moi’e important food'0.-hes, the lecturer dealt with 
several hard facts connected with our fisheries 
which call lor immediate legislation. Owing to 
the action of steam-trawlers, in which one-half 
the capital of the trade is now invested, the rich 
■j: ./ groumk of the Borth Sea have been fished out; 

■ and now the vessels have to go as far as fclie 
.Bay of Biscay and the west coast of Ireland, and 
even to IceJand, in order to get paying liauls. 

■ All Hat llsh have decreased in size— -for they 
are not allowed time to reach full maturity — 
and have increased in price at least twenty- live 
per cent. Tlie sole lias trelded in vsiliie during 
the past twenty year.s ; and this, with the turbot 
and the brill, will most surely become extinct 
unless remedial ineasurea are adopted. It is not 
' only the steam-trawlers that are responsible 
■ ' ' for this disa.«ker ; the constant churning of the 
, ' waters by screw-propellers and paddle-wheels must 
-t', . ; kill myriads of young, and destroy the floating 
eggs ; ^ so that mixny a vessel carrying cargo from 
, , port to port must leave in her wake a very 

-V / aiaugli ter of the innocents.’ A coimideration 
. , ; ' which will perhaps appeal most forcibly to onr 
’ legislators is that the steady reduction in the 
number of our fishermen, now forty per cent, less 
^ tlian in 1870, means that we can no longer rely 
' . I iVprm'- that source for recruits for our navy. Tlie 
‘mercantile jmirihe, it is well known, is now 
• • . . ' pririeipally represented by Lascars, Swedes, Portu- 

. , ^ According tb Mr Brudenell Carter, one of our 


children {ittending the London Board Schools do 
not see as acutely — that is, as well and sharply — 
as they ought to do. This defective state of the 
vision i.s often noticeable with healthy and approxi- 
mately well- formed eye.s, and he attributes the 
fault to town surroundings. Very few persons 
know wliat theii" children ouglit to be capable 
of seeing, although they will know very 
well how fur a child of, siiy, ten would l:ie 
able to walk or run, and what w^eighfc it might 
be expected to carry. The eyes of every child 
should be tested on entering upon .school-life, 
and if shown to be .subnormal, advice should at 
once be sought. The training of the eyes was, in 
lii-s opinion, quite as important as pliysieal drill, 
to which so much time was already devoted ; aiul 
he would be inclined to place excellence of vi^^ion 
among the various physical qualification.^ which 
were habitually tested by competition. A seeing 
contest might at fir.st .seem strange ; but it could 
not fail to be of benefit in difiusing a knowledge 
of what sight ought to be, and it would bring a 
number of eyes under ,5y.steniatic training, to the 
advantage of their owiicr.s and to posterity. 

INLAID W’OODWOIIK FOK AWATEUHS, 

Amateur.s are always eager to weieome any new 
field of work in which their artistic powers can 
be exercised, especially if it aid them In beauti- 
fying their home and belongings. ‘Tarsia/ a 
new method of inlaying wood which lias been 
introduced by the editor of The House ^ would 
I seem to answer this end, for the results (.♦btained 
, by it are really artistic, and there is nothing 
more technical in its practice than can be ea.sily 
mastered by any intelligent person. ‘Tarsia’ is 
a kind of spurious nnirquetry, and the method of 
working it is to cut out from varioas veneers the 
dillerent portions of a design, to affix them to a 
base-board, fill in the unavoidable cracks in the 
mosaic, and finally to rub down and polish the 
.surface. Tlie specimens of the work which we 
have had an opiDortiuiity of examining are 
admirable iu their effect, and it is not easy to 
realise that they have been produced by such 
very .simple means. 

SMOKELESS FIEES. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times has given 
some particulars of a new invention by one Carl 
Wegener, which has for its object the elimination 
of .smoke from a furnace, accompanied by a 
notable saving in the comsumiition of coal. This 
invention, we are told, is shortly to be brought 
before the Briti.sh public in the form of the 
usual limited company. The success of the sy.steni 
depends upon feeding the furnace with powdered 
coal, instead of the ‘well-screened’ luinp.s which 
have hitherto been regarded as the most advan- 
tageous form of such fuel. The coal-dust is fed 
into the fire from a container in front by means 
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of a tube which terminates in a revolving sieve. 
Tliis sieve is kept in motion by the draught, and 
luis the effect of scattering the fuel over the 
furnace in such a way that it is at once in- 
ilaiued witliotit smoke and with very little ash. 
Coal of comparatively low quality can be econo- 
mically used in this powdered form, and the only 
drawback to the ]3rocess seems to be the necessity 
for using a separate machine for the grinding of 
the coal to powder. On the other hand, the slack 
or dust which forms a necessary by-product of the 
coal industry will ftnd here a field for employ- 
ment which will be much appreciated by owners 
of mines and merchants generally. 


The art and mystery of tobogganing — gliding 
swiftly clown a steep descent squatting on a sled 
consisting of one or two flat boards without 
runners-ds so often assumed to he of Canadian 
invention, thence introduced into the United 
states and Britain, that when we read of the 
pastime being practised at Davos or other alpine 
heal til -resort (as in Miss HaiTadeAs Mat 

Pass in the Night), we ai’e apt to take it for 
granted tliat tliis is one of the many iniiovations 
brought liither by English-speaking tourists or 
residents to enliven the monotony of winter in 
these high and remote regions. Hence it is in- 
teresting to note in Siuolletks Travels through 
France and Italy that when the novelist was 
making an excursion in March 1765, from Nice 
across the Maritiine Alps to Turin, he tlesceiided 
the Piedmontese slope of the Col di Tenda 
towards Cuneo on a toboggan. ‘Having readied 
the top of the mountain,’ he tells us in Letter 
xxxviii., ‘ we prepared for descending on the other 
side by the leze, which is an occasioiud sledge 
made of two pieces of wood, cariied up by the 
■coulants (local guides) for the purpose, 1 did 
not much relish this kind of carriage, especially 
as tlie mountain was very steep, and covered 
with such a thick f(^g that wm could hardly see 
two or three yards before us. Nevertheless, our 
guides were so confident, and my companion, who 
had passed the same way on other occasions, so 
secure, that I ventured to place myself on this 
machine, one of the coulants standing behind me, 
and the other sitting before as the conductor, 
with his feet paddling among the snow, in order 
to moderate the vtdocity of its descent. Thus ac- 
commodated, we descended the mountain ^Yith such 
rapidity that in an hour we reache^l Limon, . . . 
Here we Waited two full hours for the mules 
which travelled wdth the servants by the common 
road.’ Tins is simply tobogganing used as a prac- 
tical means of transit for travellers in the Alps. 

A DOMESTIC EEFUSE-DESTRUCTOH. 

Under the above title Mr J, B. Fetter of 
Feovil has patented a method of dealing with 


boiiscdiold waste wliich will, on sanitary grounds, 
commend itself to many. In those highly-favoured 
parishes where the dust-cart |}ays each house a 
daily visit for the collection of refuse such an 
arrangement is unnecessary ; but we all know 
that the more general rule is to allow the con- 
tents of the diistl>ins to acciiinulate to a danger- 
ous degree. Mr Fetter’s ‘destructor’ is part of 
the ordinary kitchen-range, the ash-pit of wliich 
is closed with a door, tlms making a charnbor 
into which all vegetable refuse, fish hones, &c., 
can be cast. The heat from the fire above 
speedily robs this waste matter of all its 
moisture, and in a few hours’ time it can be 
placed upon the fire and consumed. All greasy 
matter is absorbed by the ashes, and a constant 
draught is ensured througli the mass of refuse by 
air-holes in the door of the destructor. AYe 
understand that any ordinary kitchen-range can 
be fitted with the invention at moderate cost. 

ASBESTIC. 

This new fire-resisting cement has lately been 
subjected to a careful test in Germany, and an 
official iirotocol has been issued concerning its 
behavioinv which bears . the signatures of several 
architects, engineers, and other experts. The trial 
was conducted in a Wooden Iiouse built for the 
purpose, the walls aiul roof of which, and an iron 
girder supporting the roof, were coated with an 
inch- thick hiyer of asbestic. The structure was 
2 )artly filled and surrounded outside with a mass 
of shavings and wood chips soaked in jietroleum, 
and the whole was set alight and allowed to 
burn for about three-quarters of an hour. The 
fierce confiagratioii was then extinguished by means 
of hose, when it was observed that the asbestic 
showed no sign of either cracking oi* peeling. 
When it was at length cliipped off in various 
places, both the iron and w'ood of which the 
structure was composed were found perfectly in- 
tact. It may be mentioned here that the huge 
fireproof curtain wdiich separated the stage from 
the auditorium at the late ‘ greatest show on eartli’ 
at Olympia, London, was coated with asbestic. 
Tiie source of this new fireproof compound has 
already been explained in our columns. 

RAILWAY PUSOTUALITY. 

There recently appeared in the Times a most 
interesting account of railway travelling in the 
United States, wherein the writer compared the 
distances run and the time occupied with similar 
distances in Britain. The comparison was a fair 
one, and, truth to tell, it was not to the advan- 
tage of the old country. The Americans have, 
indeed, during the past few years, improved far; 
more rapidly in railway matters than we have on 
this side of the Atlantic. Not only is the rolling 
stock better and the locomotives more piowerful, 
but the American lines are served with absolute- 
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punctuality. This is the weak point of our own 
railway system, and all travellers can point to 
certain of our trains wliicli are always late, and 
always have been late. The American roads are 
quite as crowded as our own, and the rails are 
generally single, so that really the attainment of 
punctuality is more difficult in the States than it 
is here. Some of our lines are notorious for their 
want of punctuality, and neither protests nor 
ridicule seem to make the slightest impression 
upon those responsible for what amounts to a 
grave public scandal. 

A LIFE-SAVING GARMENT, 

Mr Donald MacIntyre of Eosehaugh, RosS'Shire, 
has invented a life-saving contrivance whiclq 
according to the description with which he has 
favoured us, seems better calculated to make a 
person amphibious than any apparatus yet brouglit 
out. It takes the form of a sleeveless guernsey, 
I'endered air- and water-tight by indiarubber casing, 
Avhicli is furnislied with a tube and nozzle by 
which the garment can be inflated with air in 
ten seconds. In its nnin dated condition it can 
be worn for hours without any inconvenience, or 
can be easily carried in the pocket. One of 
these garments has been sliown to be capable 
of supporting three men, so that its buoyancy 
would be of great assistance to any unfortunate 
who happened to fall into the water and knew not 
how to swim. 

LIQUID AIR. 

A new machine for the production of this 
extraordinary product has been devised by Dr 
Linde, which in principle is similar to the machines 
used on shipboard for refrigerating purposes 
— tliat is to say, air under pressure is allowed sud- 
denly to expand through a .small orifice, and the 
cold thus produced is made to act upon the 
nnheated compressed air, so that the effect is 
cumulative. A new u.se Inis been found for 
liquid air, containing a large proportion of oxygen, 
for it is found that such air wdien mixed wdtli 
powdered charcoal posse.sses explosive qualities 
comparable with those of dynamite. The rapid 
evaporation of the liquid would necessarily prevent 
such an explosive being stored ; but when a large 
amount of blasting has to be done at one place, 
such as a quarry, for example, this method would 
have the merit of cheapness. 

‘ THE BOUTH AMERICAN CATTLE-TRADE. 

The Editor regrets to find that exception has 
.been taken to some statements made in the 
■article* Revelations of the South American Cattle- 
, which appeared in tlie February part of 

' this by the ownei’s of two shipping lines 

' engaged in this trade. It may be explained that 
the article; was supplied in the usual way by an old 
'contributor vidiose good faith there was no reason 
dqubi ‘ On- receMng objections the Editor 


immediately eommiuiicated with the contributor, 
who informed him that the statements in ques- 
tion were based on figures received as authoritative 
from official sources, but which had turned out 
on examination to be incorrect. The Editor desires 
to correct the statements referring to the Highland 
Chiefs of which Messrs H, & W. Nelson are 
managing owners, and to those referring to the 
Hydarnes and Jliiypomenes of the Houston line. 
It was stated that 43 cattle out of 150 placed 
on board the Highhmd Chief during 1897 were 
lost, whereas in the three voyages made last year, 
out of a total of 329 cattle conveyed, the loss 
was only 7. In the case of the Hydarnes and 
Hippomenes of the Houston line, he is assured 
that the highest mortality in the ffrst-named on 
any voyage was 36 and not 66, and of the second 
41 not 43, in both cases the loss being due not 
to defective fittings or heavy weather, but to the 
great heat prevailing at the time of shipment. 
The Editor regrets that these incorrect figures 
appeared in Chamberses Journal^ and is glad in 
justice to the owners of these steamers to take 
this opportunity of correcting them. 

THE ITNEXPEOTEB. 

’T WAS said by one who now has gone, 

Whose word we all respected, 

That nothing eaii he reckoned on 
Except the iniexpeeted. 

That saying on a truth lays stress, 

Which else were undetected, 

Why contributions to the Press 
(In my case) are rejected. 

I’ve written trifles light as air, 

Or e’en a trilie lighter; 

My trifles uncoiiEklored were 
And yet my hopes grew brighter. 

Hope sprang eternal in my breast, 

And made me hold the tighter 
The promise that I should be blest, 

And some day wake — a writer. 

Success within my reach I thought, 

I lavished ink unstinted 
(One’s visions of the future ought 
To he less rosy- tinted). 

But now^ if I success effect 
(As I’ve already hinted), 

’Twill be because I expect 
To have these verses printed. 

0. J. Boden. 
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m TWO PARTS.— PART I. 


1 English mail who remains for any 
time abroad generally takes fencing- 
levssoiis, and, as the mattre-d/amies 
will tell you, fences in his own 
manner. The mattre will say tliis 
wdfch studied courtesy ; but if you 
press him furtlier he will spread out his hands 
with a gesture full of significance. ^Ah, these 
gentlemen, they are strong, they are audacious ; 
but for science — pouf!^ and again he will take 
refuge in that comprehensive shrug. 

Fencing happened to be a favourite amusement of 
iiune from my boyhood ; so that when I followed 
the example of my countrymen I Haltered inyself 
that my knowledge of the art won me a special 
place ill the good graces of M. Desterre, at that time 
perhaps the first, though not the most fashionable, 
fencing-master in Paris. 

Some years later, ivhile idling tbrougb an enforced 
holiday in Normandy and Brittany, I came across 
my old friend at Pontorson. I recognised the slight, 
alert figure at once, and hailed liim with delight. 
He dined with me, and afterwards, as we rose from 
table, be said to me : * It is my custom, monsieur, 
to take a half-bottle of wine at a small inn on the 
outskirts of the town ; I shall feel honoured if 
monsieur will do me the pleasure of joining me.^ 

So we walked through the darkening street, where 
the lamps still hung unlit on their ropes because 
the moon would rise presently. We found the inn, 
standing square to the road, its windows mere black 
apertures in the flat whitewashed walls, for the 
long gray slatted shutters were all agape to let in 
the warm summer air, and the customary bunch of 
mistletoe hung over the door. 

Desterre introduced me to the stout and comely 
hostess, who led us through a gate by the house- 
wall into a portion of the garden set with small 
round tables, where a modified seclusion awaited 
the wealthier customers of Madame Bolande, while 
the low -wooden paling separating it from the road 
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oOered no hindrance to conversation being carried 
on with the more numerous groups outside. 

I noticed that one of these tables was regarded 
as Desterre’s special proiierty ; it was empty, and 
Desterre walked to it, bowed cereniouioiisly to the 
occupants of the other tables, and sat down in an 
absent, methodical manner which suggested habit. 

Declining a ^ cafe-cognac,* I joined my friend in 
his half-bottle. 

‘ It is good,’ he remarked, smiling, and balancing 
his glass between tluiiub and forefinger. From the 
South. It is of a vintage that never readies Eng- 
land.* This I had every reason to believe. 

So the evening passed in conversation with our 
neighbours, who presently said good -night and with- 
drew ; hut we ordered more wine, and lingered till 
tlie moonbeams shone on the brightly-polished table 
hetw^eeii us that held our wine and cigarettes, and 
Desterre began to talk of things that had been. 
Tliis was the real Desterre, quite unlike the bristle 
of a man I remembered at the fencing-school at Paris. 
No one could have looked less like that person- 
age with a terrible reputation than M. Desterre of 
Pontorson. He had a slight, round- chested figure, 
thill gray hair, thick white moustache, clean- 
shaven, narrow cheeks, and an expression of pathetic 
liiimour. 

As for Pontorson, it delighted in his reputation. 
He was the pride of the town, I learnt afterwards — 
this retired fencing-master, who walked with a pre- 
occupied air of dignity to mass on Sundays, and 
otherwise spent most of his leisure in cultivating 
roses and lettuces with conspicuous success. Only, 
once had the people of his native town seen their 
^ grand Desterre * with a foil in his hand | and that . 
was on the occasion of a crack regiment passing 
through Pontorson, which regiment contained, it 
was said, the best fencer in the French army. The 
men treated Desterre with respect and admiration, 
and the officers invited him for the evening. Daring 
the afternoon lie was persuaded to cross swords with 
Ecscrifed^l May 7? 
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Ids young rival. It was at tlie Cafe YoufFel, and 
Desterre produced tlie weapons %Yith wliieli he luid 
defeated Verlini in that famous trial of shill of 
which you will hear to this day in tlio fencing- 
schools of Paris ; and after seeing that the buttons 
were fastj he offered the choice of blades to his 
oppoiieiife. There was the ring of meeting steel, a 
pass, and tlm ofllcer’s sword in the bed of marigolds 
tinder the window 1 , 

‘ Yes, monsieur,^ he began, ^ there is a gap since 
I left tills place forty years ago. In the interval I 
never retarned. I left this Pontorsoii a young man 
with dreams, I return old — with memories^ 

UiKulvisedly I spoke. ‘Hoinories'? You must 
have many of interest’ 

Ho pulled himself together^ threw away his half- 

• smoked cigarette wuth a movement of impatience, 
and busied himself in lighting another before he 
replied in a different tone : 

* Biit—yes. I have been engaged in many peculiar 
affairs.' There was the affair of M. le Capitaine 
anghiiV 

I saw that I lost some narration more intimate, 
more privileged ; but I accepted with pleasure the 
story he proposed to give me. 

■’^1'Yas he as awkward a pupil as the rest of us?’ I 
asked, laughing. 

‘Ah, monsieur, you are of the lucdcy few, who 
begin in early youth, as we do iii Prance ; but you 
cannot teacli a man grown to be supple, easy, rapid. 
Tim joints and muscles have passed the moment of 
possible training. They are set. After that— what 
will you ? It is useless.’ 

^ Who was this English captain ? ’ I asked. 

‘His name was Brerliam — Jtdin Brerliam of —I 
forget what branch of the service. I first saw him 
on a gloomy day in Paris. 1 liud undertaken a little 
expedition to the Bois to make my Urst bow- to 
the approaching summer. On re-entering I was 
informed that a gentleman was awmiting my return, 

* IVithoiit it was rapidly darkening, and the sallow 
sky frowned in through the long windows of the 
salkHVarmeB^ which for the moment ivas empty, 
though a little later it would be full of my pupiL 
aiid others, as you remember it. Leaning against 

• one' of the pillars at the lower endA perceived 
my new client, toivards wdioiu I advanced wdth a 

‘ ‘‘ At your vservice, monsieiuv’ 

. ■ Ml right,” he replied, “for the fact is 1 


am about to light a duel.” 


I- . . ' ' ' ‘He was a red-faced, black-haired young man, 

. .t'i 'I ^ ’^vith a ruilled air and a manner at once Inirried, 

^ ^ purAed, and commanding. One liked him at first 
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‘On his leaving me I tried to recall the details 
of any fpiaiTels which had reached my ears of late ; 
but in vain ; I could recall nothing to fit the case. 
This Captain Brerliam wuis plainly an Englishman, 
about seven -and-twenly years of age, hot-blooded 
and determined, « 

‘ lYhile I was so engaged, my client reappeared. 

‘“Are ive alone?” he inquired, glancing round. 

‘ “ Quite alone, monsieurd’ : 

‘“I have been told that you are remarkable in 
Paris for two things,” he said abruptly, “sword-play 
and silence.” 

‘ “ Both or either are at your service as you desire, 
nioiisieur,” I answered. 

‘ “The fact is, 1 am out of my depth in this affair 
altogether,” 

‘ “ May I ask the name of your opponent ? ” 

‘ “ Yon Stulbach — Heinrich von Stulbach, a gentle- 
man of Bavaria — or so he says,” 

‘“But monsieur suspects ?” I asked, as he 

paused. 

‘ “ 1 ’m not here to suspect, but to fight,” he an- 
swered irritably, “ 1 only wish to know something 
more about this Bavarian. I met liim by chance 
to-day ill a cafe on the Boulevards. The odd part 
of it is tliat he is the third German ivLo has called 
me out W'itliin tlie last fortnight. I have been some 
months-— during the wdnter, in fact— in Berlin. The 
first cliallenge is beside the question, and need not 
bo considered nmv. On both the other occasions 
tlie quarrel was none of iny seeking— forced upon 
me, in fact, by strangers. The insults of You Stul- 
bach, for instance, were entirely gratuitous.” 

‘ “ And your second duel— how did that end ? ’ 

‘ He laughed out suddenly and loudly. 

‘ “ It never came off 1 The other fellow bolted at 
the lust moment. Good-night. Bind out something 
if you can. 1 am told that in Paris one can learn 
anything— for a consideration.” 

‘ And again he way gone. He reminded me of a 
clap of thunder, lie absorbed one’s attention wliile 
he was fcliere, and when he went one dwelt on his 
words. The personality of the man was engrossing. 

‘Moreover, tlie facts he liad just imparted to me 
in connection witli his affair of honour were in 
themselves curious enough to suggest something 
still more singular in the background. A quarrel 
was u’antoiil}’- provoked in Berlin by a stranger, 
who, nevertheless, failed to appear on the field. 
Subsequently, a second insult was thrust upon my 
pupil in Paris. Evidently, a plot existed against 
him, the second attempt to force him into a dud 
being made because the first had fallen through. 

‘ Therefore, it was with a good deal of curiosity 
that I set out to make inquiries. I had, naturally, 
many acquaintances amongst the police and officials 
connected with our Bureau of Foreign Affairs, as in 
my profession I hud occasional need of the informa- 
tion with which they alone could supply me. 

‘The details of Captain Brerliam’s i^ecent expe- 
riences were (quickly in my qjossession. They were 
br ieffy as follows ; - , 
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' Monsieur ie Gapitaine had gone to Gennau}- lor 
the purpose of studying the language. He had the 
cuirec to the best circles, and, in due course, met the 
beautiful young Countess von Erdeiiheim, with the 
result which might have been expected where there 
is beauty on the one side and so forceful and attrac- 
tive a jDersonality upon the other. The Countess 
was the ward of her brother, who bore a soiiiewhat 
sinister reputation, and was known to entertain 
other views for her future. The Count chaileiiged 
the young man, but the Captain refused to meet liini 
on the ground that he did not intend to kill the 
Ooiiiit or to be killed by him, as in either case his 
marriage with the lady would be rendered impos- 
sible. Ah, but how characteristic of his nation 1 
You English make a definite future, to which you 

will sacrifice the present without liiiiching. 

‘^Disappointed in his first attempt to rid himself 
of the unwelcome suitor, had the Count von Erden- 
heim engaged the services of a Mend to dispose of 
the business I It was certainly singular that Captain 
Brerliam should have been called put again within a 
few days, the pretext being that Alonsxeur le Capi- 
taine had trodden upon the toes of his adversary, a 
gentleman wlio had no apparent eonnection or even 
acquaintance with the po lint. But on that point all 
who Icnew of the matter drew their own conclusions. 

‘ Captain Brerliam, being unskilled with the rapier, 
and liaviiig choice of weapons, decided to fight with 
heavy American revolvers at ten paces. AYlien he 
arrived at the spot appointed for the meeting lie 
fuuud no antagonist, who had, as it afterwards 
transpired, disappeared altogctlier from Berlin. 

‘I may inform you that it was at this point of the 
story that I formed an opinion which later proved 
of some value. 

^ Such an occuiTeiice caused, as you iiiay suppose, 
a very pretty scandal in Berlin, so that it was im- 
possible for some days to enter any place of public 
resort without hearing from one direction or another 
a new and extraordinary version of this strange 
afiair. As for Monsieur le Capitaiiie, he found his 
position in society intolerable, and consecpieutly 
removed to Paris, where, a few days after his arrival, 
he was publicly insulted by Monsieur von Stiilbach, 
so that he had no option but to challenge the fellow. 
A^on Stulbach accepted a meeting, the weapons to be 
^swords,- ■ ■ ' ■ 

‘On carefully reconsidering all these facts, I 
found myself move than ever persuaded that my 
first almost instinctive supposition must be the 
correct one. 

‘ On the following morning Monsieur le Gapitaine 
■appeared for his lesson. Alas, monsieur 1 I found 
him impossible, absolutely impossible 1 

‘ I tried him with a little loose play. Ma foi I he 
was full of crude strength ; but of what use is that, 
monsieur ? You are aware that it not infrequently 
forms a serious hindrance to the improvement of a 
pupil. .Finesse is* of all things the most requisite, 
and that Captain Baerliam possessed not at all. 
He confined himself to the simple attack, lunging 


furiously and eagerl^q with the head carried well 
forward. Figure to yourself my despair ! 

‘“AYeil,” said he, when we cea.sed for an interval, 

“ what do you think of my chance ? ” 

‘ What could I say ? It seemed to me hopeless. 
You know that a hot-tempered person rarely is a 
good fencer. I had had to do with many a fiery 
blood in iny time, hut never any to equal this 
black-haired Englislunaii. 

‘ “ Aionsieur Aniust guard himself more a.ssidii- 
oiisly,” I said. ' 

‘“i don’t mind about guarding,” lie rep)lied, 

“ It’s for tile other man to do that.” 

‘ Imagine this type of a nuui ! 

‘“But,” I interposed, “it may be Monsieur von 
Stulbach who will achieve the attack.” 

‘“Eh, what’s that? I don’t know, of course; 
but I won’t give him the chance if I can help it. 
For my part, I am better with the gloves than with 
these bodkins, as you have seen for yourself.” 

‘All this troubled me more and more, for not only 
Inid I foiuned a sentiment of liking for my client, 
but also I had a reputation to maintain. 

‘I gave him some instructions, and we seDto a 
second time. I p>ilied him, monsieur. I pitied this 
fine }u)ung man. He attacked wildly, roughly, lunge 
upon lunge, three parts of Ills body uncovered and 
at the mercy of his oneiiiy’s blade. One could have 
pierced him in twenty places. He said that he had 
learnt somewhat of the art at your St Oyr, your 
military college— -hut how much ? Just sufficient to 
be daugerous to himself ! 

‘ I reiterated my cautioiiH, and urged him to 
engage with liis intolligeiico as well as his rapier,; 
but lie persistently repeated: 

‘ “Aly only chance is to rush him, I have no 
science, I know, therefore show me how to rush him.” 

‘ Then he asked me if X had any inforuiaiioii 
about A^on Stulbach to give him. 

‘ I replied that so far I had been unable to learn 
more than he already knewx 

‘“Perhaps I should give you one other hint,” 
said he. “ You Stulbach reminded me oddly of the 
man whose courage failed him at Berlin.” 

‘This communication did not surprise me ; I wa-S' 
indeed, prepared for it. However, as soon as my 
duties permitted me, I sought out a friend of mine, 
who is aufait wdth all the gossip of all the cities of 
Europe. It was a cold, wet evening, and I congratu- 
lated myself on meeting Hallard as I approached 
the cafe which I knew he frequented. AYe entered 
amid the tinkle of glasses and that vivacious sdhnd 
of conversation which is so conspicuously absent 
from the melancholy meals one partakes of in the, 
restaurants of monsieur’s native land. 

‘ We chatted on casually for a time, though all 
the while I was leading up to my subject carefully. 
I was truly lucky on that occasion, for Hallard 
proved to have been an eye-witness of the quarrel 
between my Captain and M. von tStulhacln "I! 
begged him to describe what had taken place. A; ‘i' 
‘“That is easy,” he replied, “since the affair 
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occurred precisely wifcliiii tliese walls. Tlio Eng- 
lisliiuau was seated alone when Von Stulbacli 
arrived and placed himself at the adjacent table in 
that corner. Of a sudden there is a scramble, some 
loud words, a table is overthrown, and Yon Stiilbach 
has the Englishman’s wine trickling down his face ” 

‘I questioned ITullard, who, it seemed to mo, 
was piquing my curiosity with a purpose —openly 
concealing, as it were, something more interesting, 
until he slioiild have worked me up into that condi- 
tion of eageimess to hear which renders it a peculiar 
pleasure to narrate. 

^ SL von Stulbach still comes here every even- 
ing I said. Pray point him out.” 

patience, my friend ; he arrives a triile 
later. He interests you ? ’’ 

‘‘‘Naturally. Persons concerned in affairs of 
honour are always objects of interest to one of my 
profes.sioii.” 

* “ Yes, yes ; like the sharks one reads of in the 
hooka of travel, you scent blood ! ’’ 

‘ Hallard was still e:xnlting over this piece of wit 
\ wdieii a new arrival took his place at a short distance 
from us. He was a vigorous-looking man with a 
strong black beard, 

‘ “ It is he,” said Hallard softly. “ As to the Eng- 
! lisiiman, he has no longer to live than the date of 
the meeting. It is said this Yon Stulbach could 
give points to our first fencers here in Paris,” and he 
threw at me a glance of raillery. 

‘Upon this I turned and .stared at Yon Stulbacli. 

' He was seated sternly alone, his black beard within 
three inches of his long black glass of coffee. He 
glared at every one who approached the table with a 
fiirbidding aspect, and smoked slowly as a man who 
thinks, Presently he lifted his eyes and met mine 
fixed upon him. I did not remove my gaze. As 
, for my conduct, monsieur must remember how much 
there was at stake. M. von Stulbach returned my 
glance rudely. 

‘“You interest yourself peculiarly in me, mon- 
sieur,” he .said in his thick German-French. 

‘ “ It is true,” I replied politely. 

‘Pie rose and stood over me. “I permit to 


no one an impertinent curiosity in my affairs,” he 
growded. 

‘I rose also. “ Monsieur mistakes,” I said. 

‘ There had fallen a silence upon the assemblage, 
now there arose a laugh and an excited whispering. 
Ill those days, mousieuivl was not without a reputa- 
tion. 

‘ “ I make no mistake?,” returned Yon Stulbach 
slowly, overbearingly. “ But perhaps monsieur has 
his own reason.^ for avoiding a meeting.” 

‘ The insolence of the sneer wa.s intolerable. 

‘“M. von Stulbach is the first who ha.s insinuated 
as much,” I answered, and 1 handed him my card. 

‘Another gentleman now joined our group with a 
bow, and said to the German : 

‘“This,” and lie indicated me, “i.s M. De.steiTe, 
one of our most celebrated fencing-masters.” 

‘ “ Wliat of that 1 ” cried the other. “ We of Stutt- 
gart can hold our own” then lie checked him- 

self. 

‘“Ah, so,” returned the gentleman re-seating 
himself. 

‘From my elevation as I stood I looked rotiiid. 
Every eye was upon us. Some of those present sat 
with their hands arrested in tlie act to drink, and 
some .smoked hurriedly. 

‘In the meantime Von Stulbach was engaged 
ill studying my card. At last he turned to me 
haughtily : 

‘ “ I need scarcely say that this matter can go no 
further between ns.” 

“‘It is entirely owing to monsieur that it has 
gone so far,” I answered. 

‘ Yon Stulbach, without taking any further notice 
of me, delivered a challenging look rouml the room, 
and stalked out, 

‘Upon his departure the tables fell on the instant 
into a babel of discussion. For my own part I was 
anxious to give myself up to comsideratioii of this 
strange incident ; therefore, eluding the desire of 
Hallard to detain me, I hurried to my house, and, 
after some deliberation, sent a telegram to an old 
pupil of my own ^Yho was at that time residing in 
Stuttgart. 
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|OT WITHSTANDING the advanced 
|1 state of development attained by 
g| the modern art of globe-trotting, 
and the comprehensive accoinplisli- 

inents of its numerous votaries, 

, ' ‘ there still remain some spots on 

■' our planet not the least charm of which lies in 
, ^ the, fact ol their being outside the ordinary high- 

y ways '.of travel ^ Away in the >South Atlantic, 
lying between latitude 28^ g. and 24° S., quite 
‘ ^ 9^ ‘ track of steamers and sailing vessels 

, / ploughing the. ocean between England and the 


Great Naimiqualand and Geriiiaii Damaraland, 
are a dozen islands, bleak, barren, and unpro- 
mising in themselves beyond de.scription, and yet 
tlie natural depot of one of the most fertilising 
agents known to commerce. Their names are 
Plum -pudding, Albatross, Sinclairs, Pomona, Long, 
Possession, Halifax, Seal, Penguin, Ichaboe, Mer- 
cury, and Hollamsbird Island.?, the largest some 
three miles long by luilf-a-mile in breadth, and 
the smallest a mere islet of rock. 

By an act of parliament passed in 18?4, tliese 
islands, generally known a.s the Ichaboe group, were 
annexed to the Cape Colony, and for many years 
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were leased out to private individuals, who rea,ped 
a rich harvest as the reward of their enterprise. 
As the leases fell in, however, the colonial 
government undertook the business, the immediate 
management being delegated to an agent, who has 
hitherto been remunerated by a commission on 
the net yearly profits, amounting to 15 per cent, 
on the first <£8000, 5 per cent, between £8000 
and £15,000, and 3 per cent, between £15,000 
and £20,000. For tlie last seven years tlie annual 
production has been about 2770 tons, and the 
cost of working is put down at £3, 5s. 7d. per 
ton, while the price at which guano is sold to 
the colonial farmers is at present £6, 10s. per 
ton. In England it fetches from £8 to £9 ; but 
prior to the manufacture of artificial fertilisers 
the market-price has been as high as £17 or 
£18 for first-class stuff. Each island, it should 
be observed, produces a different kind, or rather 
cjuality, depending more or less on the amount 
of sand and grit with which the guano becomes 
mixed ; Mercury, for instance, which is nothing 
but a barren rock, furnishing the commodity in 
the most unsophisticated form, ammonia being a 
constituent part to the extent of no less than 
19 per cent. 

In consecpience of certain alleged irregularities 
brought to light in the public the govern- 

ment ill July last resolved to appoint a commis- 
sion to inquire exhaustively into the working and 
general administration of the islainls ; and, among 
other things, a surprise-visit was arranged, with 
a view to ascertaining on the spot the actual 
state of afiairs. To this end a small steamer was 
chartered, and, with several officials on board, 
among whom was your corrospoudent, in the 
capacity of secretary, proceeded on a cruise of 
inspection, an opportunity being thus afforded of 
visiting wliat, to most people at all events, is a 
krra incognita. 

The coastline of south-western Africa for a 
very considerable distance north of the Cape of 
Good Hope presents but few features of interest ; 
indeed it may be described as a wearisome and 
monotonous picture of barren-looking rocks, alter- 
nating with long, arid stretches of sand-dunes, 
the desolation of the scene being completed by 
the angry surf which with ceaseless and depressing 
rhythm beats upon the shore. At the same time, 
the atmosphere in these comparatively rainless 
latitudes is singularly pure and invigorating ; 
one feels as if it were almost a luxury to breathe j 
and when night closes in, the starry heavens 
present a glorious spectacle to the eye, while all 
around the vessel the sea hashes and sparkles with 
the phosphorescent rays emitted by countless forms 
of marine life. 

Possession Island, the largest of the group, is 
about five hundred miles from Capetown, and 
viewed from a short distance off looks uncommonly 
like a huge drab-coloured clinker set down in mid- 
ocean. It ia crescent-shaped, and shelters Eliza- 


beth Pniy from the westward, the mainland being 
well defined in the distance. On nearer approach 
one experiences a sensation much akin to that 
induced by a theatrical transformation-scene, the 
forbidding and apparently iinteiianted waste being 
alive with birds enjoying to the full the immu- 
nity secured from predatory foes, and showing 
but little sign of timidity from outside intrusion. 
Thousands ux^oii thousands of penguins line the 
shore, strutting about with great self-importance, 
and jealous, one might almost imagine, that Nature 
has not endowed them with the power of flight 
like their comrades, the mahigas, a very harulsome 
bird about the size of an ordinary goose, and 
with much the same plumage except that the 
head and neck are tinted with yellowish feathers. 
Enormous flocks of these malagas are to be seen in 
every direction, either standing in solid groups, 
covering a large extent of ground, or wheeling 
about in the air, now and then darting out sea- 
wards in quest of fish, upon which they pounce 
with unerring accuracy. Then there are various 
kinds of gulls, guillemots, and other sea-hirds. 
In July and August is the breeding season, and 
it is not till later in the year that the islands 
are what is technically called Gn full bloom/ 
when the birds are more numerous than ever. 
Some of the habits of the penguin are very 
peculiar. Their nests consist of a hole scratched 
ill the sand, or just a crevice in the rock, into 
which they drag a few stones, pieces of seaweed, 
or any rubbish available ; and here they deposit 
two, or at the most three, eggs, the period of 
incubation lasting six weeks. When the young birds 
are hatched they very quickly take to the water. 
Shortly after the Ijreeding season is concluded, the 
work of collecting the guano or excrement begins ; 
ami this on the larger islands furnishes employ- 
ment for thirty or forty hands, the ranks being 
recruited from all sorts and conditions of men, 
even a broken-down barrister having been known to 
cast in bis lot amidst these untoward snrroiiiKlings. 
At the time of the visit of the commission there 
were over 2000 tons of guano stacked on this 
island in a large heap, representing a money- 
value of close upon £15,000. At one time. 
Possession Island must have been the haunt of 
innumerable quantities of seals, for the remains of 
these creatures are to he seen in all directions, 
abundantly confirming tbe statement of Captain 
Morrell, wlio, when describing his visit here many 
years since, said, 'I saw the effects of. a pestilence 
or plague which had visited these inhabitants of 
the ocean with as much malignancy as the Asiiitic 
cholera does the bipeds of the land. The whole 
island was literally covered with the carcasses of 
fur-seals, with their skins still on them. They 
appeared to have been dead about five years, and 
it was evident they had all met their fate about 
the same period. , From the immense multitude 
of bones and carcasses, not less than lialf-a-million 
must have perished, either through some mystexd- 
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OILS plague or disease, or from tlie effects of a 
sand-storm.’ 

The accommodation on Possession Island for 
’ the men employed far surpasses that on any of 

the others, and consists of a substantial AYOod and 
iron building and store in close proximity to the 
• p'; beach, where a rough kind of jetty has been con- 

structed to facilitate the sliipment of guano. 
Tbero k also a small cooperage wliere the water- 
.':A' ■ casks are repaired. Not a drop of fresh water is 

■-;V- to be found on any of the islands, and the con- 

'll veyance of water from Capetown is consequently 
ail important business. An attempt has been 
‘ made to condense sca-water by solar heat, an 

apparatus something like a cnenmber- frame being 
‘"/;i used for the purpose; but the birds frequently 

interfere with its successful manipulation. 

■' ''i On Possession, Halifax, and Ichaboe Islands 

; , headmen are stationed, whose duty it is to con- 

, trol the collection and shipment of the guano 

/ „ and generally supervise the working on these 

and .the smaller neighbouring islands. None of 
; them are men of any very great intelligence, but 
' tliey manage to keep a log-book or diaiy, in 

;’1 W’hieh daily occurrences as w'ell as the amount 

■ ] ^ of labour performed are noted down. The stores 

1 and medicines are also under their charge. Under 

. no eircumstanees is any liquor allowed on the 
; ■ ■ ' ' islands, a severe privation to many of the men, 

who have sometimes been known to drink, with 
^ ! great gusto, paregoric, Fnar’.s balsam, and other 

■ medicinal remcdlos containing alcohol. 

Halifax Island is about thirty miles farther 
north, xaud within a very short distaiiee of the 
' ; German settlement at Angra Pcqueha. Tiiere 

' were five men here-— the headman an Italian, and 

; , i ' ' the others liaiiing from France, Sweden, St 

Helena, and Capetown respectively. The quarters 
■’ C Btnreroom contained an 

, ample supply of salt-beef, biscuits, nioal, and 

i - . other necessaries. The absence of fresh meat and 

vegetables is sorely felt, and at times leads to 
] , attacks of scurvy among the mem To a flagstaff, 

i'f which floats the Union xTack, an old, weatlier- 

I ^ - beaten board is affixed, bearing the inscription ; 

, . \ \ . ^ILalifax Maud: taken possession of by Capt. 

, i' 0, 0. Forsyth, of H.M.S. Valo'roiiSf May 7, 18G6, 

■ ‘ \ ^ ' in the name of Her Britannic Majesty Queen 

, < Yictorla. God save the Queem’ 

‘ ‘ Ou Diax Point, close hy, is a rough wooden 

, ' beacon ; formerly there was a marble cross erected 
^ by^lha famous navigator, Bartholomew Dm. The 
I' ? / pede.stal was in its place 5n 1825, but tlio ivhole 

' ' of this interesting lauduiurk has now disappeared. 

and Penguin Islands, both small in e.xtent, 
r ' •: He? just at -the entrance to Augra Pequeua Bay, 

^ 'I f;', A , ■ the latter being almost entirely the abode of the 

pteh ; pf ? wlnte ;■ 
ffi®' ? :3ize:: ■■'of ? 

was ? 


of the men who come at intervals to collect the 
guano. Still farther to the nortli lies Ichaboe, 
an island composed of granite, slate, and quartz, 
a little less than a mile in circumference, and 
distant something over half-a-niile from the 
infLinland. In former days large numbers of 
vessels anchored here to load the fertilising ordure, 
which once rose, it is said, to a height of seventy- 
five feet, the deposit probably of centuries. The 
island itself lies low, and is not at any point 
more than thirty feet high. It would be dilll- 
cult to find in hazy weather Avero it not for a 
conspicuous spar placed at the southern end, 
and bearing an inscription rendered w'ell-nigh 
illegible ibrough time and atmospherical condi- 
tions : ‘Notice. — ^Tliis island of lehaboe is this 
day taken possession of for and in the name of 
Her Britannic Majesty Queen Yictoria ; and is 
hereby declared a dependency of . . . (Signed) 

. . . Captain, H.M.S. Furious, Juno 21, 1861. 
All claims as to soil or territory in Icluiboe are 
to be made to Ilis Excellency the Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope, C4od save the Queen.' 
Many graves are to he seen here, one of them 
containing the remains of a Scotsman who for 
no less than thirty-nine years made the island 
his home. At another spot part of a .skeleton i.s 
to be seen, tlie rocky nature of the ground not 
allowing of very effectual interment. In .striking 
contrast with the silent home of the dead is the 
animation displayed by the featliereil inhabitants, 
whose graceful movements and birsy activity one 
might watch for hours "witliout tiring. 

After quitting Icliaboe, the coastline for some 
little distance assumes a bolder^ aspect, and Dolphin 
Head, the .southern extremity of Spencer Bay, is 
a very prominent lieadhuid, a massive wall of 
rock rising abruptly and almost perpendicularly 
from the water’.s edge to BOD or 700 feet in height, 
against wliich the .sea beats with great violence. 

About a mile and a half from the mainland 
lies Mercury Island, a gigantic rock, conical in 
form, with a length nortli and south of about 
half-a-mile. The liigliest point ts 160 feet above 
the sea-level, and from this eminence an ex- 
tensive view is obtained, the general physical 
aspect not only of the island bub of the cou- 
tiguoiLs continent being indicative of an extensive 
volcanic convulsion of nature at some remote 
period of the world’s history. Here, again, life 
and death are significantly contrasted, one of the 
first objects that strike the eye on landing being 
the laconic ' epitaph painted on the smooth face 
of the rock : ‘ 0. Abrahams, died 2d July 1890.’ 
Tlii.s island is of surpassing intere.yt to lovens of 
Nature in' her sterner mood ; and many liour.s 
might be enjoyably spent iu exploring its re- 
ceisses, one of the principal points being an 
immense fissure or tunnel which bisects the rock, 
opening out at one place into a huge arched 
clnamher,. a hundred feet high or more, the sides ' 
of which have been carved and fashioned into’ 





weird and fantastic shapes, while beneath sea- 
anemones of lovely hues, and other singular 
. marine specimens, fascinate the eye. The gnano 
on Mercnr}' lies in thick profusion in many parts, 
as it has not been collected for more than a 
twelvemontli ; indeed, a considerable quantity is 
being washed away hy the sea, which in heavy 
weather submerges the low-lying portions. The 
accommodation is of the poorest and most meagre 
description, and fast going to decays the marvel 
is how human beings can ever manage to exist 
in such, a miserable hovel. Hollamsbird Island 
is seventy-five miles farther up the coast, and is 
the most isolated of the group, as it lies nine 
miles from the mainland. This also is the home 
of innirmerable flocks of sea-birds ; and as many 


as fourteen hundred fur-seals have been captured 
at one time, the custom being to club them on 
the head. They are very easily frightened away 
from their haunts, and can even detect a steamer’s 
smoke a long distance off. Sealing operations in 
these parts have been suspendetl for some time 
past. 

In addition to the islands conqnised in the 
Ichahoe group, there are some others nearer the 
Cape peninsula which go by the name of the 
Colonial Islands, Not only do they contribute 
largely to the guano supply, but a considerable 
revenue accrues also from the sale of penguin 
eggvS, which are much appreciated, the privilege 
of collecting them being put up to tender 
«annually by the government. 


J O H N B II R N E T O F B A R N S. 

By Buchan. ' 

CHAPTEK XXIX.— I WITNESS A VALIANT ENDING. 


HEY had scarce been five minutes 
gone when the full folly of my 
action dawned upon me. To be 
sure, I had saved the miller from 
death, but I had j.xo\v put iny own 
neck ill the noose. I had given 
them a clue to my wliereabouts : more, I had 
brouglit die hunt down on lower Tweeddale which 
before had been left all but iiiimolested. It was 
war to the knife. I could look for no quarter, and 
my only cluince lay in outstripping my pursuers. 
The dragoons dared not return immediately, for 
four unarmed soldiers -would scarcely face two 
resolute men fully aianed and strongly posted. 
They could only ride to Abington, and bring the 
whole hornets’ nest down on my head. 

Another reflection had been given to me by the 
sight of these men. In all likelihood Gilbert had 
now^ returned and resumed the chief command of 
the. troop, for otherwise there would have been no 
meaning in the journey to Dawyck and lower 
Tweeddale which these fellows had taken. And 
now that my dear cousin had come back, I might 
look for action. There was now no more any 
question of foolish and sluggi.sli soldiery to elude, 
but a man of experience and, as I knew well, of 
unmatulied subtlety. 

The miller was for thanking me on knees for 
ray timely succour, but I cut him short. ‘There 
is no time,’ said I, ‘for long thanks. You must 
take to the hills ; and if you follow my advice 
you will hold over to the Westlands, where your 
friends are, and so keep the pursuit from Tweed- 
dale, which little deserves it. As for myself, I 
will go up the Wormel, and hide among the 
,scroga of birk till evening. For the hills are too 
, bare and the light too clear to travel by day. 


To be kenspeclde in these times is a doubtful 
advantage.’ 

So, without more ado, I took myself off, cros.sed 
the fields ivitli great caution, and going up a little 
glen ill the side of the big hill, foiinil a very 
secure liiding- place in the lee of a craig among 
a tangle of hazel-bushes. I had taken some food 
with me from the mill to provision me during 
my night journey, and now I used a little of it 
for my afternoon meal. In this place I lay all 
the pleasant hours after midday till I saw- the 
shadows lengthen and the sun flaming to its setting 
over the back of Cacrdoiu Then the cool spring 
darkness came down on the earth, and I rose and 
shook myself and set out on my way, 

I shall ever remember that long night walk over 
hill and dale to the Cor Water. The way -was 
over the Y^ormol and the Logan Burn hills as far 
as Kingledoors, There I forded Tweed and struck 
over the low ridge to Talla Water. Thence the 
way was straight, and much the same as that 
which I had come with Marjory. But now I had 
no such dear e.scorfc, and I give my word that my 
limbs ached and my head s-wani oftentimes ere 
I reached my journey’s end, ' 

It wa.s early dawning when I crossed tire last . 
ridge and entered the Cor Water valley. , I found 
that, short as had been my absence, I had almost 
forgotten the entrance to the cave, and it was.; 
not -without difficulty that I made out tho narrow' 
aperture in the slate-gray rock, and entered. 

In the first chamber all was dark, which struck 
me with avstonishment, since at five o’clock on a 
good spring day folk should be stirring. . But all ' 
was still, and it was not till I had come into .the 
second chamber, which, as I have told, was the; 
largest in the place, that there were any signs' of. 
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life, Tlie faint siriiggliiig light was yet sufficient 
to see witlij and by its aid I made out the old 
man who had spoken with me on that first night 
of my 30urne5\ 

He was sitting alone, staring before him as is 
the way with the blind j but at the sound of my 
steps he rose slowly to his , feet One eoiikl see 
that the natural acuteness of his hearing was little 
impaired by years. I paused at the threshold, 
and he stood listening ; . then he sank back in his 
seat as if convinced it was no enemy. 

^Oome in, John Burnet,’ he sakL ‘I ken you 
weel How have you fared since you left xis ? I 
trust you have placed, the maid in safe keeping.’ 

I had heard before of that marvellous quickness 
cd perception which they posse.S3 who have lost 
some other faculty j but I had never yet had 
illu.stration of it. So I was somewhat surprised, 
as I told him that all as yet was well, and that 
my lady was in good hands. 

* It is wcdl,^ said he ; ‘ and, Master Burnet, I 
• fear you have come back to a desolate lodging. 
As ye see, all are gone and only 1 am left. 
Yestreen word came that that had happened 
which -we had long expected. There w’as once a 
man among us wdiom we cast out for evil living. 
He has proved the traitor, and there is no more 
< safety here. They scattered last night, the puir, 
feckless folk, to do for themselves among the 
moors and mosses, and I am left here to xvait for 
the coming of the enemy.’ 

‘Do you hold your life so cheap,’ I cried, ‘that 
you would cast it away thus? I dare not suffer 
yoxi to bide here. I would be a coward indeed 
if I did not take care of you.’ 

A gleam of something like pleasure passed over 
luB worn face. But lie spoke gravtdy. ‘ Ho, you 
are too young and proud and hot in blood. You 
tliink that a strong arm and a stout heart can do 
all. But I have a work to do in which none can 
hinder me. My life is dear to me, and I xvould 
use it for the best. But you, too, are in danger 
hero ; the soldiers may come at any moment. If 
you go far to the back you’ll find a narrow way 
up which you can crawl. It’ll bring ye out on 

■ the backside of the hill. Keep it well in mind, 
lad, when the time comes. But now, sit ye down, 

^ aiul give us your crack. Tliere’s a heap o’ things 

want to speir at ye. And first, how is an Id 
Yeitch at Sniitwood ? I once kenned him xveel, 
wlien he was a young ’prising lad j but now I 
' hear' he’s sair fallen in 3'ears and gien ower to 
‘the pleasures of eating and drinking.’ 

■ . 1 , told him all of the laird of Smitwood that I 
eould remembez*. 

■ . , ^tt would be bonny on the muirs 0’ Clyde in 

this weather. I liavena been out 0’ doors for 
. mbny a, day, but I would like fine to feel the 
:Mlkwihd and: sun on my cheekt I was aye 

xaseil wi’ ihe open mt/.and his voice had a note 


presence of the most deadly danger this man 
should be so easy and undisturbed. I confess 
that I myself had many misgivings and some- 
thing almost approaching fear. There was no 
possibility of escape now, for though one made 
his xvay out of the cave when the soldiers came, 
there was little hiding qii the bare hillside. This 
of course was what the old man meant when 
he bade me stay and refused to go out of doors. 
It was more than I could do to leave him, but 
yet I ever feared the very thought of dying 
like a rat in a hole. My forebodings of my 
death had always been of an open, windy 
place, with a drawn sword, and more than one 
man dead before me. It was with downcast eyes 
that I waited for the inevitable end, striving 
to commend my soul to God and repent of my 
pavst follies. 

Suddenly some noise came to the quick ear of 
the old man, and he stood up quivering. 

‘John,’ he cried, ‘John, xny lad, gang to the 
place I told ye. Ye’ll find the hole where I 
said it was ; and once there, ye needna fear.’ 

’Twas true I was afraid, but I had given no 
signs of fear, and he Iiad little cause to speak of 
it. ‘Hay,’ I said haughtily, ‘I will not move 
from your side. It were a dastardly thing to 
leave you, and the two of us together may 
account for some of the fiends. Besides, there is 
as much chance of life here as out on the brae- 
side, where a man can be seen for miles.’ 

He grip^ied me fiercely by the arm so that I 
almost cried out for pain, and his voice came 
shrill and strange. ‘Gang where I tell ye, ye 
puir fool. Is this a time for sinfii’ pride o’ 
honour or mettle ? Ye know^ not what evil is 
coining upon these men. Gang quick, lest ye 
share it also,’ 

Bomethiag in his voice, in his eye, overcame 
me and I turned to obey him. 

As I went he laid his hand on my head. ‘ The 
blessing 0’ man availetli little ; but I pray God 
that He be ever near you and your liouse, and that 
ye may soon hae a happy deliverance from all 
your afflictions. God bless and keep ye ever, and 
bring ye at the end to His ain place.’ 

With a heart beating wdlclly between excite- 
ment and sorrow, I found the iiarroiv crevice, 
and crept 'upward till I came to the turning 
wluch led to tlie air. Here I might have safely 
hid for long, and I was just on the point of 
going hack to the old man and forcing him to 
come with me to the same place of refuge, when 
I heard the sound of men. 

From my vantage-ground I could see the whole 
cave clearly and well, I could hear the noise of 
soldiers fumbling about the entrance, and the 
voice of the informer telling the way. I could 
hear the feet stumbling along the passage, the 
clink of weapons, and muttered words of annoy- 
ance ; and, then, as I peered warily forth, I saw.. 
the ' band file into the cave where sat the old man 
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alone. Ifc was as 1 expected : tliey were some 
twenty men of my cousin’s company, strangers 
to me for the most. But what troubled my 
thoughts was that Gilbert was not with them, 

‘By God, they’re off,’ said the foremost, ‘and 
nothing left but this aivld dotterel This is a 
puir haul Look you here, you fellow,’ turning 
to the guide, ‘you are a liar and a scoundrel, 
and if your thick hide doesiia taste the flat o’ my 
sword ere ye’re live hours aiikler my name’s no’ 
Peter Moriston. — You (this to the old man), 
what’s your name, brother welBheloved in the 
Lord?’ 

At their first coming he had risen to his feet 
and taken his stand in the middle of the cave, 
by the two great stone shafts which kept np the 
roof, for all the world like the pillars in some 
mighty temple. There he stood looking over 
their heads at something beyond, with a strange, 
almost pitying smile, which grew by degrees into 
a frown of angei\ 

‘Ye’ve come here to taunt me,’ said he ; ‘hut 
the Lord has prepared for you a Speedy visitation. 
Puir fools, ye shall go down quick to the bottom- 
less pit like Korali, Datlian, and Abiram, and 
none shall be left to tell the tale of you. Ye 
have led braw’ lives. Ye have robbed the widow' 
and the fatherless, ye have shiin by your numbers 
men ye darena have come near singi}^, ye have 
been the devil’s own braw servants, ami, lads, 
ye ’ll very soon get your wages. Ye have made 
tliae 1)oniiy lands o’ Tweedtside fit to spew ye 
forth for your wickedness. And ye think that 
there is nae jealous God in heaven watcldng 
ower you and jouv doings, and biding Ilis time 
to repay. But, lads, ye’re wrung for once. The 
men ye thocht to take are by tin's time far from 
ye, and there is only one left, an aiild feckless 
man that will no’ bring muckle credit to ye. 
But God has ordained that ye shall never leave 
here, hut mix your banes to a’ time Avi’ the hill- 
side stanes. God hae pity on yoiu* souls, ye that 
had nae pity on others in your lives.’ 

And, even as I watched, the end came sudden 
and awful Stretching out his great arms, he 
caught the two stone shafts, and with one mighty 
effort pushed them asunder. I held my breatli 
with horror. With a roar like a world falling, 
the roof came down, and the great hillside sank 
among a ruin of ruck. I was blinded by dust 
even in my secure seat, and driven half-mad 
with terror and grief. I know not how I got to 
the air ; hut by God’s good providence the passage 
where I lay was distinct from the cave, and a 
rift in the solid rock. As it was, I had to fight 
with falling splinters and choking dust all the 
way. At last — and it seemed ages— I felt free 
air and a glimmer of liglit ; and with one fresh 
effort crawled out beneath a tuft of bracken. 

And this is why at this day there is no cave 
at tlie Cor Water, nothing but the bare side of 
, a hill strewn with stones. 


When T gained breatli to raise myself and look 
around, tlie sight was strange indeed. The vast 
cloud of dust was beginning to settle, and the 
whole desolation lay clear. I know not how to 
tell of it. It was like some battlefield of giants 
of old time. Great rocks lay scattered amid the 
beds of earth and shingle, and high up toward 
the brow of the hill one single bald scarp showed 
where the fall had ended. 

A liundred yards aw’ay, by his horse’s side, 
gazing with wdld eyes at the scene, stood a 
dragoon, doubtless the one whom the ill-fated 
company had set for guard. I hastened toward 
him as fast as my weak knees would carry me, 
and I saw without surprise that he was the 
Dutchman, Jan Hamman, whom I had already 
met thrice before. He scarce was aware of my 
presence, but stood weeping with weakness and 
terror. I took him by tlie shoulder aiul shook 
him, until at last I had brought him hack to 
Ms senses, and he knew me. 

‘ Where are they gone ? ’ and he pointed feebly 
with his finger to the downfall 

‘To their own place,’ I said shortly. ‘But tell 
me one word : where is your captain, Gilbert 
Burnet, that he is not witli you to-day ? ’ 

The man looked at me curiously. 

‘ He is gone on another errand, dowm Tweed 
toward Peebles.’ 

Then I knew he was seeking for Sfarjory high 
and low, and would never rest till he found lier. 

‘ I will let you go,’ said I to the man, ‘ that 
you may carry the tidings to the rest. Begone 
with you, quick. I am in no mood to look on 
such as you this day.’ 

The man turned and was riding of)’, when he 
stopped for one wuml ‘ You think,’ he said, 

‘ tliat I am your enemy and jmnr cousin’s friend, 
and that I serve under the captain for his own 
sweet sake. I will tell you my tale. Three years 
ago this Captain Gilbert Burnet was in Leyden, 
and there also was I, a happy reputable man, 
prosperous and contented, with the prettiest sw^eet- 
heart in all the town. Then came this man. I 
need not tell wluit he did. In a year he had 
won over the silly girl to his own desires, and I 
was a ruined man for evermore. I am a servant 
ill his company who worked my fall Eeineniber 
then that the nearer I am to Gilbert Burnet the 
worse it will fare with him.’ And he rode off 
still piale and shivering with terror. 

I mused for some time with myself. Truly, 
thought I, Gilbert has liis own troubles, and it, 
will go hard with him if liis owui men turn 
against him. And I set it down in my mind 
that I wunild do my best to warn him of the 
schemes of the forUgner, For, though it was ray 
cousin’s own ill-doing that had brought him to, 
this, and my heart burned against him for liis 
villainy, it was yet right that a kinsman should 
protect one of the house against the plots of , a 
common soldier. 
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BABBITS AND BABBIT-WARRENS. 






' pei'iocl rabbits wero first in- 

/' troiluced into the British Isles is 

^ matter oC speculation ; bnt it 
'' - almost certain that they 

were first brought over from 
Africa to Spain , from whence 
' :■ 'r they gradually spread throughout the whole of 

/ ' Southern and Western Europe, which, being 

,:a ' temperate in climate, forms a fitting habitat 

Lepus cwiiciilus. In Northern Europe 
the rabbit appears to be almost, if not totally, 
A/,;" ' unknown; probably not so much on account of 

the lowness of temperature as from dearth of 
food and the deep snows which for long periods 
. cover what little there- is to sustain life. Coney 

' .. is another name for the rabbit; but the coney of 

’ i' / Scripture, the eating of whoso flesh tlie Mosaic 

^ ' 'd , , law prohibited, w^as the Danmn or Ilyrax — a 

,:■* '- Vr'' " totally different animal. 

y ' ; ■ ' , But for the flesh of the rahbit, many of the 

jib'':,;,,: ' poorer classes of people who live near the rabbit- 

, warrens of East Anglia would come poorly off fur 

y b’. V animal food, tbe wages of the farm-labourers not 

' , » ’ being sufficient to provide butcher-meat for them- 

' , selves and families except on rare occasions. To 

these poor agriculturhts the rabbit, either ffoating 
i ' ia a sea of Kstew or more rarely baked with a 

i t ’ . mountain of potatoes, is a positive necessity, and 

. A ' ^ ' . as enjoyed by every member of the family ; while 

• ^ tlie taste of a hare — the rabbit’s big brother— is in 

bb\;, most ceases ahsolutely unknown. Indeed, the very 

'y / fact of a hare being seen in a poor man’s cottage 

Aj',' waiulcl go far to slump him as dishonest ; for while 

A ; ■ the rabbit is regarded as peculiarly the poor 

r' ■ ■ man’s food, until recently being classed among 

'']y:. ' v vermin, the hare is considered as game, and there- 

j- , fore fitliug only for the table of the landlord or 

.| ' , ' landowner. 

yy^ Yet, from a naturalist’s point of view, the hare 

and rabbit are of the same famih", although there 
Ty; ' . are striking points of difference between the 

j y two. A hare will weigh as much as three 

i •' 'A ' ordinary wild rabbits, and in the market is just 

'-^y. y/, about tbree times its value. A hare is contented 

, - with a shallow depression in a field (its 4‘ornr) 

: ^ ,, 'for its 1 ‘esidence; but the rabbit, witli its enej’getic 

J. ' : little feet, burrows out for itself a comfortable 

, ' - " home, where it is safe from the inclemency of the 

weather, wind, and rain. 

A I ‘ In the lumiher of its progeny the rabbit is far 
I . r ‘aH^ad of the hare. Hares commence to breed 

, ■; wdien . tlicy are about twelve iiionfcha old, and 

; bring forth from two to five at a birth about 

1 1 A^'|; ^ lour times a year; whilst the rabbit, conuneneiBg 

j ; || - r , ' ,-to breed at aii months old, has from five to eiglit 

' y ' young ’ bnes five or six times during the season, 

'hteiA young rabbit®,- as they are bom covered w’ith 




them. The poor little ‘bunnies,’ on the other 
hand, come into the world hotli blind and naked. 
Hair soon begins to show itself on their smooth 
little bodies ; but they do not receive their sight 
until ten or twelve dajAs after birth. 

As food, the flesh of the rabbit compares very 
favourably wdtli that of tlie hare, being winter, 
less dense in fibre, and therefore more easy of 
digestion, and of delicate flavour — qualities which 
render it almost equal to the flesh of poultry 
both for young children and invalid adults. 

Babbits are usually classed under four heads — 
namely, ‘warreners,’ ‘parlcers,’ ‘hedgehogs,’ and 
‘sweetliearts.’ 

Tiie first kind, as the name implies, are in the 
habit of making their homes in burrows in open 
grounds or ■warrens ; the ‘ hedgehogs ’ are found in 
banks suvroimding fields, in woods, and places 
■where the soil is not sufficiently light or sandy 
for them to form subterranean dwellings, and 
are distinguished from the ‘ warreiiers ’ by having 
less fur on their backs. The ‘parker’ lives and 
breeds on parlc-land or flat iiasturage, and is 
indistinguishable from the last kind e.xcept to the 
expert eve of professional warreners. ‘ Sweethearts ’ 
is the generic name for the wdiole class of tame 
rabbits noiv multiplied into endless varieties in 
colour, form, and size. Borne of this variety wull 
weigh ten jxiunds— -a •weigh t ’which •would be 
reckoned heavy even for a hare ; but a.s there is 
in such cases more fat than flesh, they are not so 
profitable for the table as less gross animals. 

The wild doe-rabbit makes an, excellent mother, 
being most solicitous for the %vel£are of her 
progeny. The young are always produced in a 
separate burrow, w’hkh is lined with soft grass and 
made warm by the fiiifty, soft fur which the mother 
plucks from her owui bodjA When the young are 
born she regularly suckles them at night, going 
forlh during tlie da3’'light to nibble the succulent 
grasses for her own sustenance. At such times 
she exercise.s great care for the safety of her 
young, pulling into the burroiv a quantity of 
grass and earth, wuth ■which she makes a firm 
barrier to exclude all intruders and to ensure 
tlie warmth and comfort of her ‘clutch.’ It is 
said that this blocking of her especial burrow or 
nursery is to exclude tlie male rabbits, who at 
times are so fond of the young ones as to devour 
them. Probably when food is good and plentiful 
this would not occur ; but when food is scarce 
and tlie weather cold or wet the buck turns 
cannibal, and sometimes eschews vegetable for 
animal food. It is not till the young have been 
under their mother’s care for about a month that 
they are allowed to leave the burrow and nibble 
their way in tbe world, by which time the doe 
is getting ready to once more exercise the cares 
of maternity upon a second family. ' : 
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Wliat do rabbits eat? They will eat almost 
anything purely vegetable ; but, as some foods 
are better for them than others, it is the warreiier’s 
care to provide them witli the best diet. Grasses 
of various kinds come first in the rabbit’s menu^ 
and these must be of good quality — fine, succulent 
and juicy — if the flesh of the rabbit is meant for 
table ; if for fur only, the quality of food is not 
of sucli vital importance. In bygone years, when 
land was too poor for arable purposes, it was 
allowed to run wdld as feed for slieep ; or, failing 
to sustain a paying number of sheep, and being 
too bad for any other purpose, it was turned 
into a rabbit-warren, where half-starved, diminutive 
rodents were allowed to breed and multiply as 
best they could for the farmer’s benefit. In later 
(lays it has been found that rabbits are a paying 
‘crop,’ and that the excellence of their flesh 
depends greatly upon the excellence of the pasture 
they feed upon, Bank or dry coarse grass produces 
coarse, stringy rabbits, small in size and tasteless 
in flavour ; while good, sweet, nourishing, siu> 
enlent herbage produces larger, healthier, and 
finer-flavoured rabbits, and actually more of them. 

Now, suppose a modern warren to be covered 
■with good pasturage, affording a fine run for 
rabbits ; yet it must not be forgotten that year 
after year nourishment is being taken out of the 
soil wliieli supplies that grass, and consequently 
the native nourishment of the earth will in time 
become exhausted, and the grass loss luxuriant 
and nutritious. To avoid this, every care must 
be taken to rejuvenate and recharge the grass 
with the essential materials which the rabbits, 
by close cropping, are taking out of it. The 
flesh, bones, and blood of a rabbit contain over 
50 per cent, of phosphate of lime, which is 
obtained from the grass and herbs consumed by 
it. The grass obtains tliis supply from the soil, 
and the soil in time becomes so poor in lime 
that the rabbits, although they eat the same 
quantity of grass as of yore, gradually diminish 
both in size and number, AsJe a warrener *why 
this is, and lie will probably tell you the warren 
is ‘rabbit sick j’ and he is (|uite correct in his 
surmise. But go further, and ask him why this 
can be when there is plenty of pasture about? 
He will scratch his head and try vague excuses, 
but never realises the true answer. The fact is, 
he has been taking tons of phosphate of lime 
' from the warren (unconsciously) in the form of 
rabbit-flesh, and has not put any hack ; conse- 
quently, the grass to the eye k as plentiful as 
ever, but it lacks that which goes to build up 
animal flesb, blood, and bone. The soil bus 
become exhausted of its most requisite constituent 
— lime, and the owner’s pocket suffers accordingly. 

How can a warren be brought up to a normal 
state of nourishing eflficiency and maintained so? 
In a very simple manner. On all land, except 
the warreu, the steward or owner expects to be 
. at some cost for tillage and labour ; but in 


nine cases out of ten the poor warren is simply 
neglected by tlie liiisbandman, and looked upon 
as worthless, except that it raises a few rabbits, 
and no thought is ever given to its improvement. 
Let those who have warrens, cither large or 
small, give them a little thought, and go to a 
little, only a little, expense over them, and they 
may double tlieir stock of rabbits and increase 
their value, both as to skins and flesh. 

Lime is cheap in almost every part of Great 
Britain ,* and after clearing the ground of all 
rubbish and detrimental weeds, the pasturage 
should be well spread 'with lime, broken small. 
This maj" be tbe ordinary lime ; or if a gas- 
work be near, gas-lime will do just as well, 
although much cheaper, and may be had for about 
eighteenpeiice per ton. Rabbits have no aversion 
to gas-lime on aceoimfc of its smell, for Mr Simp- 
son, warrener to Lord Wharncliffe, has tried it 
with favourable results, and avers that rabbits 
will even make their burrows in it if placed in 
large heaps. lie advocates its use very strongly, 
and recommends that it should be applied about 
October or November, after the rabbits have been 
marketed. 

Brom two to four tons per acre may be applied, 
with the result that the so'il will be replenished, 
the nourishing properties of the grass renewed, and 
tlie average weight of the rabbits increased several 
oiinces all round. ; besides which, the improved 
health of the rabbits causes them to iiicrea.se 
more rapidly, and thus add greatly in every 
way to the value of the 'warren. 

Furze is a delight to rabbits, which devour the 
young shoots greedily, much to their benefit ; for, 
although not generally known, furze is a mo.st 
valuable rough food for both rabbits and otlK3r 
animals upon a farm. Contrast furze with two 
other foods of which animals are fond, and its 
value will at once be apparent. Swede turnips 
contain 1*94 per cent, of flesh-formers and 5 '03 
per cent, heat-producers; carrots, 0*60 and 1048 
per cent, respectively ; while furze contains 3*21 
per cent, of flesh-formers and 9*38 im cent, of 
heat-producezu 

It will be found to pay the warren - owner to 
give children a trifle to gather acorns, of which 
rabbits are very fond, and on which they become 
quite fat. Probably the finest flavoured labbits, 
are those raised on warrens where juniper bushes 
are plentiful, for rodents of all kinds are very 
fond of the leaves of this tree ; and rabbits which 
have a plentiful supply are highly prized by epi- 
cures because of the aroma and flavour imparted 
to their flcsln 

A very good way of bringing grass to high con- 
dition is to plentifully sprinkle it with salt in 
the early spring, say at the end of March or 
beginning of April Such a dressing will be 
found to make the grass eat short and tender' to 
any grass-eating animals, ’(vliethei’ cattle, deer, . or 
rabbits, and is very beneficial for tlieir health* 
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Bo fond are they of sult-stvewn grass that they 
will forsake other parts of a pasture for a salted 
patch ami will 3iot leave it till it is bare of grass. 
Balt might be used with advantage to the extent 
of from one to three hundredweight per acre— the 
lesser q^iiantity for warrens near the coast, and 
the larger when the warren is far inland. 

Formerly rabbits were found on the roughest of 
rough ground ; but now that the landowner begins 
' to see tliat rabbits may be made to pay better 
than many other cropSj his broad acres of pasture- 
land arc being in many places turned into profit- 
able warrens. In our grandfathers’ days, before 
the invention of wdre-netting, warrens \vere so 
expensive to ejiclose that most of them were 
without boundaries of any kind, and consequently 
were at the mercy of poachers and rapacious birds 
and animals. 'When wire-netting was unknown, 
an owner wishing to enclose a WAarren had to 
have a fence built all round the area to be cut 
off from the rest of his estate, and this \vas both 
^ a long and expensive task. The fence was an em- 
bankmoJit of earth usually about four feet high 
and three feet %vide (or thick). It was faced W'itli 
turf and capped with furze, wdiich projected eight 
or ten inches beyond the face. This w'as usually 
carried out on the piecework system, and its 
cost must have been very considerable. Wire- 
netting has altered all this, both as to time 
occupied in enclo.sing a w-arreii and the cost of so 
doing. 

A level country is iin fitted for a wuirren, although 
very convenient for the plough ; be.sides wdiich, 
the rabbit does not deliglit in fiat pastures, for 
he finds it very difiiculfc to make liis burrow in 
itj as all the sandy loam he digs out has to be 
dragged upward to the surface 5 whereas if he can 
set to 'work to form his home by excavaiing into 
, the side of a hillock, bank, or sloping mea<hnv', 
the acclivity affords him a ready vent for the 
loose .soil, and his task is to acrid it downhill 
from the working, making his toil infinitely lighter 
and liis home more weatherproof. A warren is, 
therefore, best made in broken, hillocky land, 
where some shelter is afforded it by trees or 
banks from any 2^revalent cold winds. Another 
reason why a warren should never be formed 
. . - on fiut land is the danger from rain : a sudden 
dowmpoiu' results in the destruction of scores of 
yonng rabbits in such places, as the rain, fmd- 
; lug a ready entrance to the burrows, rushes in 
and dro\vns them in their fur-Uned nests. 


^ , the grouud, from 3 to 4 feet apart, so as to 

^ ‘ form an unbroken line right round the ground. 

If'-"'' ' 'Next, wire-netting 18 inches wide and of IJ inch 

' 1 1/' > ! ' wlv a' planner that 6 inches of it are turned 


Then another roll of netting 30 inches wide 
and of I'2~ inch mesh is fastened above this, so 
as to heighten the wall to an elevation of 3 feet, 
the remaining portion (6 inches) being turned 
dowm so as to form a flap hanging inwards also. 
Thi.s flap is strutted out from the j)osts by 
galvanised eyed-bolts about 7 inches long, through 
which an annealed wire is run all round the 
fence. This flap prevents rabbits from leaping 
out or foxes from lea^iing in. For the benefit of 
warren-owners, a wire-netting is now made, the 
bottom yiarfc of which is of small mesh and the 
np|)er of larger mesh ; this saves much time iu 
fixing. When necessary, the two edges of wire- 
net are laced together with tying ivire. About 
6 inches above the netting a thickly-studded 
barbed -wire should be fastened to the posts, so 
as to form a continuous guard all round the 
warren. Provision must be made for gateways 
where requisite. 

On the stocking of a warren great differences 
of opinion exist, as much depends upon cii^cum- 
stances, such as the distance to inaihet, the soil, the 
geographical position of the warren in the British 
Isles, whether reared pi'incqjully for skins or ffesh, 
and so on. 

Take a small waiTeii for example. One might 
start with about a score of rabbits to the acre, 
two'-thirds of which should be does. These in one 
season will so stuck a 'warren that by October 
three times that number may he killed, leaving 
an ample breeding stock for the next season. 

Much judgment is required in estimating the 
number of rabbits a warren will sustain ; but the 
state of the grass is usually a good criterion as 
to whether a w^arren is overstocked or under- 
stocked. In the hitter case, the grass tit a distance 
from the burrows will remain untouched, proving 
that many more might be reared on the same 
area of ground. In such a case, artificial burrows 
might be made so as to induce the rabbits to 
eat the untouched grass ; fewer rabbits sliouid be 
removed for market, so as to increase the bi’eed- 
ing stock, or more rabbits introduced into the 
warren. Witli ordinary .judgment it is seldom a 
warren is overstocked, the reverse being almost 
invariably the case. 

The ordinary wild rabbit is very prolific, and 
finds a ready sale ; but j^robably the best-jiaying 
kind is the ^silver gray,’ whose skin is much 
sought after by the furrier. 

The giant Belgian hare-rabbits have been tried 
on warrens, and thrive well ; but although indi- 
vidually they are more than double the ^weight 
of the ordinary rabbit, yet it has been found that 
the freight of flesh taken from a warren of 
ordinary rabbits exceeds that from a Belgian 
warren when the aggregate weight per acre is 
taken into account. 

Poor little bunny has many enemies, the prin- 
cipal of whom is the poacher, who plies liis 
silent trade both in and out of season. Then 
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tliere is the fox ; but fortunately lieyiiard requires 
something firm to leap upon when he enters a 
warren ; and as the oscillating barbed- wire gives 
him no foothold, he usually cries ‘Sour grapes,’ 
and looks elsewhere for a meal. A fox, being an 
intelligent aniina], looks out for gates whose tops 


are free from shaking barbs ; so be careful to arm 
your gates with the dreaded wire. Among the 
rabbit’s minor but rapacious enemies are the cat, 
weasel, stoat, and even rats ; and to these may 
be added owls, hawks, kites, and some say even 
rooks in hard times. 


DAVID AND JONATHAN. 

By ‘Tulloch Arix’ 



HOSE two were simply inseparable. 
Their friendship dated from the 
time when they toddled side by 
side in short frocks. Together 
they commenced their schooldays 
under Ian Martin’s care. They 
helped one another over the difficulties of two- 
syllabled words and simple addition. When they 
reached that bugbear of schoolboys, the fifth 
proposition in Euclid, they loyally held out to 
one another a helping hand, and together crossed 
the ‘Bridge’ in triumph. In the snowball fights 
between their school and the General Assembly’s, 
they were invariably side by side in the forefront 
of the battle. Oil one of these occasions Davie 
Forbes challenged the cliampion of the opposing 
sclujol to fight for the honour of his side. The 
challenge was eagerly accepted, and a desperate 
combat ensued, both schools looking breathlessly 
on. Davie barely reached his antagonist’s chin, 
and his pluck was of small avail against the 
strength of the other. A well-directed blow 
on his nose stretched him bleeding in the 
snow. The victoFs triumph was short-lived, for 
before he had time to receive the congratulations 
of his friends, Johnny M'atheson was on him 
like a young lion to avenge liis friend. Taken 
by surprise, the champion made a weak defence, 
and, before he had time to recover his guard, he 
was contemplating the sky with all the fight 
taken out of him. Amid the cheers of tlieir 
friends, the two chums modestly retired into 
the ranks, their discomfited foe meanwhile breath- 
ing dire vengeance when he could catch either of 
them alone. They became the popular heroes of 
their school, and thenceforward no one had the 
temerity to meddle with one when the other was 
standing by. 

Tlieir schooldays ended (they both left the 
same day), they detennined not to be parted 
if they could help it. ‘As sure as death, Johnny,’ 
said Davie Forbes, ‘I’ll stick to you if you’ll 
stick to me. If my father sends me to Edinburgh 

and yours keeps you here, we’ll’ 

‘ i know, Davie ; we ’ll run away to sea.’ 

And they shook hands over the compact. 

But their fathers had, with a fortunate unanimity 
of purpose, both decided on the same career for 
their sons. The two boys were to go to Edinburgh 
to study medicine. 


Herrington has yielded a crop of doctors and 
ministers altogether out of proportion to the 
size of the place. 

Forbes senior and Mathesoii senior were not 
above the considerations of filthy lucre; and 
although neither would have objected to see his 
son ‘wagging his head’ in a pulpit, they feared 
the clerical market was getting overstocked, and 
the risk of their sons being ‘P.P.s’ (permanent 
probatioiier.s) had to be taken into account. 

Vlfc’s a grand profession, is the medical,’ said 
Forbes senior to Matheson senior. ‘There’s not 
another like it~except one, of course.’ 

‘ Except ohe^ of course,’ agreed Matheson senior. 
‘But I’m tliinkiiig Herrington is not the place . 
for a doctor to make money. For the last tlioughfc 
in the mind of a doctor here is to make a good 
living out of : his patients. It’s philanthropists 
the doctors here have been, and that’s a fact.’ 

‘ Well, our lads will have to try farther south. 
Perhaps when they have made experiments on 
the Sasaeiiachs, and made money out of them, 
they ’ll come lioine to their own people to spend 
the rest of their days in the old town.’ 

Together the chums travelled to the Scottish 
seat of learning, full of the high hopes and 
aspirations wliicli every Highland lad feels 
wi till n him on leaving his native heath for the 
capital. They shared rooms as a matter of course, 
and passed through the varied experiences of life 
in city ‘diggings.’ They met the landlady with 
the useful cat, whose delimpiencies furnished a 
text for its mistress, upon which she expatiated 
with all the eloquence of an ill-used martyr. 
But they were not so innocent, these Highland 
youths, to be taken in by her excuses. 

‘Mrs Thomson/ said Davie one day, ‘your cat 
is too expensive a luxury for us. Its tastes are 
both nice and many. It has now got to do one 
of two things : feed like an, ordinary cat or 
come to an untimely end. You understand?’ 
And Mrs Thomson understood. 

Another of their landladies, who had a large 
family, all of them fond of a good cup of tea, 
was in the habit of serving that beverage to 
her lodgers in an enormous teapot, upon the 
contents of which the two young men, healthy 
and normally thirsty although they were, could 
make but a comparatively small impression. 
Their tea bill assumed alarming proportions. 
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; They protested against the too generous supply 

‘ V of the Ijeverage for tlieir modest requirements. 

' ‘ But it was of no avail. 

’ ' ‘ y^ou surely tlinna expect the tea to confuse 

A properly in, a wee bit pot?^ asked Mrs Tosh 

' - scuriii’iilly. ‘Ton niauii gie it room, ye kend 

‘Til stop this, Davie,’ said Jolinuy MatlieBon 
f' s ~ one nRirnhig, after they hud satisfied their wants, 

’ A;,; and left the usual quantity of exceileut tea ; and 

' ' ' - so saying, he emptied the contents of the salt- 

/ cellar into the pot. 

. u _ 111 the evening Jolnmy said significantly: 

'ria thinking, Mrs Tosh, the tea got too xiuich 
‘S-onfused” this morning. The fact is, the pot 
. is too big.’ I\Irs Tosh’.s face w'ore a grim look, 

: • , but she said nothing. However, the huge pot 

,, ' never again made its upj^earance. 

‘ . A The chuiiis kept changing until they found 

Hoggings’ and a Jamil ady to suit them. Mrs 
V' > Muephersou was a Highland widow in reduced 

A‘ ' circumstances, whose heart warmed towards lier 

. Highland lodgers. An occasional Gaelic phrase 

y ,1^.' ./ exchanged between theiu acted like a cliarm, and 

. <- ' served as a talisman against imposition. For 

A ’ r/A. ', ]\[rs Macplierson was not proof against making 

' y i 41 little out of mere 'Bassenachs, but her soul rose 

■yVry.'h ' in revolt against the bare idea of ydoing’ a 

b feilow-Celt, She took a motherly interest in 

bV' : the lads, Slie darned their socks, sewed on 

'A'b '.y- their buttons, find evinced a touching aolicitude 

j;T vy. ' ■ fur their comfort in all respects. 

,v.- ' When the summer vacation arrived, where 

-''-'t- ' should the youths spend their holidays but in 

their beloved Herrington 1 They travelled by tlie 
;■ •; ‘ delightful ^Yest Coast route. The Claymore called 

^ uiaiiy quaint townships snugly nestling in 

: y i'l’, ' -quiet bays, wdlh the giant hills towering inajes- 

■ tical ly above them. Ah I those glorious Ilighluiid 

']Cl' hills! Who with a spark of the Divine iii his 
^ y soul can help feeling impressed by their grandeur? 

: I ^ The littlenesses of human nature shrink abashed 

, before them. They reveal the secret of the 

' ' Highlander’s insight, his spirituality, Jiis romance, 

' [/“'yb''' ' bis poetry. How could a people living under 

; 1 ; ' " ' / the shadow of such majesty, daily learning from 

D y . Books of Hature, be sordid, or mean, or 

i i ' : ' ; , \ ■ commonplace 1 But the spell is broken by the 

i. I ;iy>; • ;■ ■ y . ■ , realisation that a grinding poverty has, by a gradual 

- , ■; process, been crushing the finer feelings out of 

j| ,/ those hill-dwellers; and increasing contact with 

by . 'i' ' - : matemlism of the world is doing the rest. 

, ■ The steamer was full of southern tourists, 

y dy|’< ^ many of whom had 'never been farther north 

[y| 'y. . ’ Ilothesayj and they affected a fine contempt 

f ( : . forevetyihing and every oz^e Highland. In their 

^^ftnlisation came to a dead stop at Oban, 

I :ii|i 
i Hi 
fill 


in loud checks, were speculating as to what kind 
of place Herrington, and what inanner of people 
the Herringtonians, might be. Their mental 
horizon "was bounded by the four walls of a 
wareliouse in Buchanan Street or Cheapside, and 
they applied everything Highland— the hills iii- 
cliided—to the commercial touchstone. 

.‘It wouldn’t take much to buy up this place,’ 
they would sa}^ contemplating one of the small 
townships ; * sixpence three-farthings a mile, or a 
hundred pounds for the whole bag of tricks, and 
dear at the money too,’ 

^ Let’s take a rise out of these cadsAwdiispered 
Johnny Matheson to his friend, as the steamer was 
crossing the Minch, and forthwith they proceeded 
to draw a terrible picture of their native place and 
its inhabitants. ‘Desperate ciiaractens — unsafe to 
venture out at night without a revolver — a deadly 
enmity towards eveiything in trousers, especially 
if the trouBer.s are of a loud pattern.’ ' Such 'were 
a few of the pleasant fictions with which they 
entertained the tourists, wlio begun to feel an 
uneoinfortable sensation, which they attributed 
to the vicious waves of the Minch, as these made 
the Claymore feel lively. It may, however, ha\’e 
been w’hat is generally termed ‘funk.’ Any- 
how, it is on record that the luinbcliecked ones 
returned from Herrington unscathed, but sadder 
and distinctly wiser mem 

David and Jonathan, by wdiich luuues tlie two 
medicals became known, had ‘a real good time’ in 
Herrington. They were general favourites, and 
every house was open to tliezm Fishing, .sailing, 
and shooting galore Avere the order of the day. But 
a cloud Avas about to settle on the lioriijon of their 
enjoyment. 

One day, Avheu trout fishing, Davie seemed 
strangely preoccupied. He cast wildly and never 
got as much us a rise. His companion, too, made a 
poor show. ' 

‘Hang it all, Davie,’ be said, ‘I’m not a bit of 
use to-day ; and as for von, you’ll never get a ri.se 
if you continue to cast in that fashion.’ 

‘Johnny,’ Avas the solemn reply, ‘ I am going to 
tell you something. Don’t you think Jklary Camp-’ 
bell is a fine girl?’ 

Johnny started, ‘You’re right there, my boy. 

But — but Avhat has that got to do Avitli Avhat 
you were going to tell me’?’ And he laughed 
nervou.sly. 

‘Weil, it’s just this. I’m clean head OA^er ears 
in love with her, and yoiiTe the only one that 
knows it. How she’s A=^ery friendly with you 
(Johnny winced), and I tvant you to —to put in 
a good AA^ord for me Avhen you get the chance. 
You’ll do that for me, won’t you?’ 

Johnny Matheson Ava.s silent for a moment, and 
thou lie replied very slowly : 

‘ I ’ll do anything , I can for you, David (he bad 
never called him ‘David’ before); I promise you ,,, 
that.’ And the two shook bands. 

‘You’re looking very pale, Johnny,’ said Davie 
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Forbes as they trudged lioniewards with tlieir 
baskets over Iheir slioiilders. 

Mary Campbell was indeed ‘a line girl’ as 
Davie Forbes luid. said. She was straight and 
lissoinej and two bonny blue eyes looked now niis- 
ehievous'Iy, now demurely, over a straiglifc nose, 
a well-shaped mouth, and clieeks like rowans. 
Slie had been the cause of many sighs and heart- 
aches, for she was provokingly impartial in her 
favours. ‘Miss Crissie’s^ old housekeeper, Jessie 
— that shrewd observer of human nature — had on 
.more than one occasion given her views about 
Miss Mary Campbell, 

‘She’s as purty a lassie as ever walked,’ she 
would sa3^ ‘But she’s chusfc like the rest of 
them. They know how the hula run after a purty 
face, and they don’t make themselves too cheap. 
But it’s a good heart Miss Mary has got, as 
well as a bonny face, and it’s me that’s thinking 
there’s a soft spot in it for some one. Oh no — 
it’s me that’s not going to say his name. But 
I’ll be knowing it all the same.’ 

Some weeks after the confession of Davie Forbes 
to his friend, they were out together at an evening 
party — the last before their return to Ediuhurgh, 

‘Parties’ are a mild form of excitement in Her- 
rington which are extremely popular among those 
by whom dancing is tabooed. As a rule they are 
characterised by decorous, depressing dullness, oc- 
ciisioiuilly relieved by (lashes of merriiuent. Cards 
are not i)ej'missible, bub a harmless substitute is 
found in ‘word-making’ and similar!}" intellectual 
exercises. And really good singing is to be 
heard at these parties, for the air of Herrington 
appears to aOect beiiehcially the elasticity of 
ilie vocal cords. Davie Forbes was easily first 
at the game of ‘ word-making,’ and elicited an ap- 
ju-oving smile at his triumpli from Mary Camp- 
bell, who was looking lier best in a new dress 
specially made for the occasion. The other girls 
looked dowdy beside her; tliey saw with envious 
eyes that she was as easily first in the game of 
heart-breaking as was Davie Forbes in the art of 
‘ word- making.’ Curiously enough, ‘Jonathan’ 
proved a regular dulfer at the latter exercise ; but 
a careful observer could see tliat he overdid the 
cudgelling of a normally fertile brain, and that 
he seemed desirous of acting as a foil to the bril- 
liancy of his friend. Both, too, were known to 
be possessors of fine baritone voices ; but whereas 
‘David’ sang with fine efiect and thrilling ex- 
pression the old ballad ‘Mary’ (‘Kind, kind, and 
gentle is she ’), ‘ J onatlian ’ gave a vei^y lugubrious 
rendering of ‘Thou art gone from my gaze, like 
a beautiful dream.’ A hardly percex^tible tremor 
was in his voice as he concluded. 

‘You’re not in very good voice to-night, Mr 
Mathesoii (it used to be ‘Johnny’ when they 
were boy and girl) ; perhaps you are afiected by 
the thought of leaving Herrington again so soon.’ 
And Mary Campbell laughed nervously. 


‘i dare say that’s it, Miss Campbell (it used to 
be ‘Mary’). The fact is, Davie and I have had 
such a good time in the old town that neither of 
us likes the idea of going back to work. A holi- 
day makes one so dreadfully lazy although it is 
supposed to have the opposite effect. ’ 

‘ I suppose you will think and talk of us in 
this remote corner when you are together in your 
“diggings.” Isn’t that the correct name ? ’ 

‘AVe shall often think and talk of yoiD — with a 
quite unnecessary emphasis on the last word— he 
answered gravely. 

‘ I have never known such close friends as you 
two. I should imagine now, either of you would 
he capable of making a great sacrifice for the 
other, if required?’ She looked at him demurely. 

‘ Perhaps But there is that pompous old ass, 

Fearsome, going to treat us to a bad quarter of 
an hour from “ Israel in Egypt.” He thinks it is 
“classical” to sing oratorio music, and he is very 
proud of liis runs.’ 

But he was secretly jJeased at the interruption. 

AVlien the party broke up, the pairing of the 
younger people was the signal for feats of diplo- 
macy which an ambassador might have envied. 

‘ AYe go the same way, don’t we, Mr Mathesoii V 
and a pair of blue eyes shut fire into ‘Jonathan’s’ 
heart, as he replied lamely : 

‘It is my misfortune to — to have to go the 
other way fco-iiiglit, Miss Campbell. But,’ lie 
added eagerly, ‘ my friend Davie goes your way.’ 

‘Friend Davie’ was not far away, and anxiously 
offered his escort, which was accepted without 
enthusiasm. But here the voice of the hostess 
intervened with a request for ‘ Mr Forbes to see 
Miss Skimp home, and perhaps Mr Mutheson 
wouldn’t mind escorting Aliss Campbell.’ Miss 
Skimp was a spinster of fifty summers, who 
gushed her thanks and forthwith confided her 
angular frame into the safe keeping of the 
disgusted Davie. And so Julmiiy Alatliesoh had 
to see Mary Campbell home af(;er all. That 
young lady determined to have her revenge on 
her apparently unwilling escort. 

‘I can assure you, Mr Mathesoii/ she said iu' 
her most freezing toiiOKS as they trudged along the 
deserted and moonlit street, ‘ it “pains me beyond 
expression to take you out of your way on my 
account. I fully appreciate the sacrifice,’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Ma — Miss Oam^ihen, don’t' 
— please don’t.’ He pulled himself up with an 
effort. 

‘I fancy/ she continued mercilessly, ‘I fancy 
that the escort whom you had so kindly provided 
for me would have found my company a little 
less burdensome.’ 

‘I am quite sure he would/ he replied eagerly. 

‘ I mean — I mean — lie is a far more worthy escort 
than I. Miss Campbell/ ho went on, ‘ if you only 
knew what a fine fellow Davie is, how clever lie 
is, how good-hearted he is — you would — you would 
— well, you would admire him immensely.’ 
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‘And wlio told you, pray, tluit I don't admire 
him V 

Ho looked at her— the blue eyes were laughing 
mischieYOUsly. 

‘ Yes — yes— but you would admire him tre- 
mendously. In fact, if you really knew him as 
I know him, yon couldn't help loving him.’ 

‘ Jiideed— no doubt. But 1 am not aware that 
I want to know him so well as to admire him 
tremendously, and as for loving him— well— hut 
it is really too funny.’ And she laughed out- 
right. , 

‘ Why do you laugh?’ 

‘An idea struck me. Have you ever been 
tickled by an idea?’ 

‘No, my ideas never tickle, they bite*’ 

‘Then, pray don’t have any until you have seen 
mo safely home. You might have an attack of 
hydrophobia, or should it be ideapliobia ?’ The 
merry laugh chilled him, 

‘Are you fond of poetry, Mr Maiheson?’ she 
asked as they were parting. 

No, not particularly. But why do you ask ? ’ 

^Because I want to make you a present of a 
Longfellow. He is delightfully simple, so I like 
, him. I dislike equally men and books that are 
enigmas. But I must now bid you good-night 
with my best thanks for your act of self- 
sacrifice,’ As the door closed he caught a glint 
of her eyes brimming with laughter. 

It was not until they were back under Mrs 
Macpherson’s homely roof in Edinburgh that 
he opened her parcel and looked at the copy 
of Longfellow which she had sent him. He 
foUiid a book-marker inside. The place which it 
marked was ‘ The Courtshij* of Miles Standish.’ 

Tliat was all. But it was enough. The joy 
which lilied his heart struggled with pity for his 
friend. ‘ Poor Davie ’ was all he said— ‘ poor Davie,’ 

The story had to he told. It was a bitter pill 
for. Davie, but he bore it manfully. ‘You’ve won 
her fairly, Johnny,’ lie said as he wrung his 
^ Mend’s hand. ‘ Everything tliat a friend could do 
you have done. But you were meant for one 
another. You’re a lucky fellow in winning such 
a girl, and I am a lucky fellow in possessing 
such a friend.’ 

They heard from Herrington that Mr Fearsome 
of oratorio fame was pressing liis suit most 
' ■ persistently on Mary Campbell He was rich, but 
Johnny Matlieson was now assured that riches 
’ ■ and a love of Handel combined could make no 
■ impression on the heart he had won in spite of 

V.;-'; y 

, ^‘I 'haye a good mind,’ said Mai^y Oamphell to 
' him when at last they met again—‘ I have a good 
. ■ mind, ’to make you learn “Miles Btandish” off by 
. heart as ;a punishment ■ for being such a bashful 
’ lovpi*;: ;>0nly I knew all the time how matters 




;U«jy X jcnew au ine liinie now matters Tlie air witli praise is rent, 

insight — -and it ' He softly sighs and feels a noble diseontent. 
■;niade' iiie We' joit all the more; ,As for me,’ she J. Hu 
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added demurely, ‘I have been reading Goldsmith 
lately. “She Stoopia to Conquer” has a peculiar 
fascination for me. But beware of ever attempting 
to presume on that, sir,’ 

Johnny’s reply need not, for the purposes of 
this story, be recorded. 

As for the two friends, they are likely to remain 
David and Jonathan to the end of the chapter. 

THE POET. 

Who is the Poet? Who? — How dare define 
The mystic art divine— 

The matchless power that fiings 
A touch of magic o’er Life’s meanest things — 

The subtle Syren who so sweetly sings 
To sailors on Life’s main 

That soul and sense alike surrender to the strain? 

Not he, with noble aims and ideals born, 

Who meanly dares to scorn 
High thoughts and thenies sublime ; 

Who feed.s the vulgar ear rvitli vulgar rhyme, 

Fitting the fashion of the fickle time ; 

And Poesy’s fair fiower 

Would make subservient to Ambition’s pride of power. 

Not he consumed with sensual passion’s fire, 
i Though on liis wanton lyre 

A willing world hath hung, 

What time \vith blistered lips of love he sung, 

Dropping the cadence of his cancerous tongue ; 

His heart a hell contains, 

And where a Bod should rule a grinning Satyr reigns. 

Not these 1 The Poet sojourns not with such ! 

His sympathetic touch 
Loves hiun an smiles and tears; 

Ho feels Creation’s pulse — Earth’s hopes and fears, 

And all that Life endangers, Life endears, 

Are his; on spirit-wings 
Uplifted, he discerns the Infinite in things ! 

Yet, with bis best endeavours, still his best 
Is ever unexpressed ; 

He never can impart 

Half the bright jewels from liis brain that start; 

The highest art must still conceal its art, 

Or Just a hint suggest 

That intimates the whole, or half-imidies the rest. 

The moon’s soft arc its silver circle tells; 

Within the ovum dwells 
The Laureate-Lark enshrined; 

In the hard fiint the prisoned fire you find; 

The self-same Hand the blusiiing rose designed 
As moves this mighty vvorld; 

And all the planet laws are in each dewdrop pearled. 

All the imperial sheen of purple dyes 
In the low murex lies ; 

The best eludes our ken, , ^ 

The sweetest thoughts escape the Poet’s pen. : 

E’en in the hour of seeming triumph, when 
The air with praise is rent, 

He softly sighs and feels a noble discontent. 

J. Hudson, 
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accepted principle of necessity 
being the mother of inyeution is, 
like many another maxim, mislead- 
ing, and would be more accurately 
rendered by substituting for inven- 
tion the word contrivance or device. 
The true meaning of the Latin is ^ t^ 

come or stitmble upon by chance, and in this 
sense accident alone can claim legal parentage 
over any fortuitous discovery. Many things of 
the greatest service to the world in general owe 
theiivorigin entirely to chance. The rubbing of 
a piece of amber ‘evoked/ to use Faraday’s words, 
‘an invisible agent which has done for mankind 
far more wonderful things than the genie of 
Aladdin did or could have done for him the 
up-forcing of the lid of a cooking vessel discovered 
the marvellous i)owcr of steam, and the falling 
of an apple from its 2 >arent stem demonstrated the 
law of natural attraction. The sim^de swinging to 
and fro of a suspended lamp gave birth to the ap- 
plication of the 2 ^enduluin, to which, the precision 
of modern astronomy owes so much ; while the 
finding of the natural magnet loadstone ‘ did 
more,’ said the grave philosopher John Locke, 
‘for the supplying and increase of social com- 
modities than those who built workhouses.’ 

The manufacture of gunpowder, according to 
Sainte Foix, was thus revealed. An Augiistinian 
monk, Berthold Schwartz, having put a comjmsi- 
tion of sulphur and saltpetre in a mortar, it took 
fire, and the stone that covered it was blown off 
with great violence, which accident led the chemist 
to think it might be used to much advantage in 
attacking fortified places. He accordingly added 
to it a quantity of charcoal to render it more apt 
to take fire and increase comhustion. 

Leaden shot are attributed to a Bristol plumber, 
who, one night about the year 1783, ‘had a 
dream which was not all a dream’ that he was 
out in a shower of molten lead, which fell in the 
form of spherical drops. His curiosity being 
aroused, he went next clay to tlie top of a 
' church and poured some melted lead into a vessel 
. : No. 24.— VoL. 1. [All Eights 


of water lying below. To his great delight, he 
found that the lead had gathered into beauti- 
fully-formed globular balls, and he at once took 
out a i^atent. 

The inference that glass was discovered by 
accident is strengthened by the fact that it is 
scarcely j)ossible to excite a fire to sufficient heat 
for metallurgical operations without vitrifying parts 
of the bricks or stones of the furnace. 

A Niiremherg glasscutter hapx^ened to let some 
aquafortis fall upon his spectacles, and noticed 
that the glass w’as corroded and softened where 
the acid had touched it. Taking the hint, he made 
a liquid, then drew some figures upon a piece of 
glass, covered them with varnish, applied his cor- 
roding fluid, and cut away the glass round liis 
drawing. When he removed the varnish the figures 
api^eared raised upon a dark ground ; and etching 
upon glass was added to the ornamental arts. 

According to common report, mezzotinto engrav- 
ing was suggested by a soldier being observed one 
morning to rub off the barrel of his musket the rust 
it had contracted from exposni^e to the previous 
night’s dew. The observer — whether Prince Eiipert 
or not is one of the doubts of histoiy — i^erceived 
on examination that the clew had left on the 
surface of the steel a number of very minute 
holes, giving the appearance of a dark engraving, 
j^art of which had been here and there already 
rubbed away by the soldier. He therefore con- 
ceived the idea that it would be practicable to 
find a way of covering a plate of copper with 
little holes, which, being inked and laid upon 
paper, would undoubtedly produce a black im- 
pression j while, by scraping away in different 
degrees such parts of the surface as might be 
required, the i>aper would be left white where 
there were no holes. Pursuing this thought, after 
various experiments, he invented a kind of steel 
roller covered with teeth, which, being pressed 
against the copper jdate, indented it in the desired 
manner. The roughness thus occasioned had only 
to he scraped down where necessary in order to 
produce any gradation of shade. 

Eeserved.] May 14, 1898.,’ ./■ 
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One day nearly three hundred years ago, a poor 
optician was working in his shop in the town of 
Mi<h;lell)urg, in the Netlierla-ndsy his children help- 
ing him or amusing themselves with the tools and 
ohjects lying aboutj when suddenly his little girl 
exclaimed: ^Oli papa, see how near the steeple 
comes C 

Anxious to learn tlie cause of the diild’s amaze- 
ment, ho turned towards her, and saw that she was 
looking Ihrongh two lenses, one held close to her 
eye, the other at arm’s-length ; and calling her 
to his side, lie noticed that tlic eye lens was ])lano- 
concaTe, while the other was plano-convex. Taking 
the two glasses, he repeated his daughter’s experi- 
ment, «ind soon discovered that she had cliaiKJod 
to hold the lenses apart at the proper focus, thus 
producing the wonderful effect that she observed. 
His quick wit saw in this a wonderful discovery, 
and he at once sot about making use of bis new 
knowledge of lenses. Ere long he had fashioned 
a tube of pasteboard, in which he set the glasses 
at their proper focus, and so the telescope was 
invented. 

The following year, 1G09, Galileo, while in 
Yenice, heard of the discovery ; and, being greatly 
struck with the importance of such an iustrunierit, 
soon discovered the principle of lenses in a shift- 
ing tube, and made a telescope for his own use. 
To having been the first astronomer in whose 
hands so valuable a gift was placed, Galileo owed 
both liis reputation and persecution. 

Among tlie many traditions concerning William 
Lee and the stocking-frame is one that he was ex- 
])clled from the nniversity for niarrying, and that, 
being very poor, his wife W'as obliged to contribute 
towards tbe housekcteping by knitting. It was 
while watching the motion uf her fingers that 
he conceived how to imitate those movements by 
a machine. 

Arkwright accidentally derived the idea of 
spinning by rollers from seeing a red-hot bar 
elongated by being passed between two rollers. 

The ordinary practice of taking a bath solved 
for Archimedes the question of how to test tlie 
purity of the gold in Hiero’s crown. He observed 
that when he stepped into a full bath the qiuui- 
lity of water which overflowed wms equal to the 
bulk of his body, and it occurred to him that the 
worth of the crown might be tested by such 
means. He thereupon made two masses of the 
same weight as tlie crown, one of gold, the other 
of silver^ and immersed them seimrately in a vessel 
filled to the brim, ineasuriug exactly the quantity 
of water that overflowed in each case. Having 
found by this means what measiire of the fluid 
amweted to tho quantity of each metal, less in 
the 'casa of the gold than of the silver— -the bulk 
/of the fpmter being less, weiglit for weight— he 
nett timnwecl the crown itself, and found that 
It caused more water to overflow than the gold, 

' but less tfeah 'the silver. Having found the dif- 
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silver, in certain known proportions, he was 
able to compute the real quantity of eatdi metal 
in the crown, and thus discovered the fraud that 
had been practised on the king, to wdiom he 
luirried, exclaiming, ‘ Eureka I Eureka ! ’ (‘ I have 
found it ! I have found it ! ’), an exclamation that 
has ever since been used to express exultation over 
a discovery. 

Coming down now to our own time, the account 
of the discovery of saccharine, one of the numerous 
by-products of the gas -maker’s 3*efase, rvhose 
sweetness is three hundred times more intense 
than iluit of cane-sugar, reads almost like a 
romance. 

Dr Falilberg had entered the Johns Hopkins 
University in America in order to devote himself 
exclusively to a study of the chemistry of coal-tar 
derivatives. Some months had passed, when one 
evening at tea-time he detected an intensely sweet 
flavour upon his bread and butter. He traced tlie 
sweetiies.s to his fingers, to liis hands, and to his 
coat - sleeves ; and it dawned upon him that it 
must have been derived from one of the new 
compounds which ho had that day succeeded 
in producing. lie promptly returned to his 
laboratory and tasted the contents of every 
vessel with wdiich he had been 'working. His 
idea %Tas correct. One of his beakers contained 
the sweet material. 

Those 'who are conversant with the fascinating 
philosophy of Bisliop Berkeley may remember tlie 
following passage in his Siris, ■which, read by tbe 
light of present knowdedge and the imposing list of 
valuable substances — oils, dyes, perfumes, flavour- 
ings, febrifuges, &c. — now obtiiiiied in the process of 
coal - tar distillation, is almost prophetic : ^ Tlie 
virtues of tar -water (lowdng, like the Nile, from 
a secret and occult .source, hranclieth into in- 
numei’able channels, conveying health and relief 
•wherever it is applied.’ 

Professoi* Itonigeii came upon his marvellous 
X-rays— which have opened out new fields of re- 
search in physical science, besides being of far- 
reacliing imactical utility in surgery and other 
departments — quite by chance. He ^vas experi- 
menting ill the dark ivifch a Crookes vacuum tube, 
which was covered with some sort of cloth, A 
strong electric current ivas passed through it, while 
close by was some prepared photographic paper, 
but no camera. Next day he noticed several lines 
on this paper for which he could not account. By 
restoring everything to exactly the same condition 
as on the preceding day, he was able to ascertain the 
real origin of these mysterious marks. It is curious 
that Shakespeare should have 'written in Hamlet: 

f?ii 5 ^ou down ; you shall not budge ; 

Ym go not, till I set 3 ’oti up a glass 

Where you may see the inmost part of you. 

Act III. Sc. 4. 

There is a pathetic story, perhnp.s not generally 
known, concerning one wdio anticipated Daguerre, 
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Fox Talbot, and all other experimenters in solving 
tlie problem of fixing the Heefcing image of the 
camera. While half the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris were struggling wdth the difliculty, a poorly- 
clad, lialf-famished-looking lad left a plate at the 
shop of Chevalier, the optician, on the Qiiai de 
THorloge, which proved that he had succeeded 
where all others had failed. lie promised to 
return next day and show how the victory had 
beoii obtained. But from tliat hour to this he 
was never seen. Probably he fell side and was 
buried in a pauper’s grave, and the world will 
never know the name of the first professor 
of sun-picturiug, or the details of its earliest 
romance. 

^Iwas singing,’ says Mr Edison, Ho tlie mouth- 
piece of a telephone, wlien the vibration of the 
voice sent the fine steel point into inj^ finger. 
That set mo thinking. If I could record the 
actions of the point and send the point over the 


JOHN BITIINET OF BARKS. 

CHAPTI3R XXX.— I RUN A NARROW ESCAPE POR MY LIFE, 

there, she was the better hidden. I wrote my 
answers to these letters with great delight of 
mind, albeit much hardship. Tlie ink in the ink- 
horn wdiich. I had ahvays carried wdth m 
became dry, and my pen, which T shaped from 
a curlew’s feather, was never of the best. Then 
after the writing came the long journey, Grouching 
in thickets, creeping timorously across the op>en 
spaces, running for dear life dowm the hill-slopGs, 
until r came at length, to the cairn on Caerdon, 
and hid the letter ’neath the gray stones. 

Bub about mid- June I bethought me that I had 
stayed long enough in that lonely place, ahdt 
resolved to move my cam|). For one ; thing, 1' 
wished to get nearer Burns, that I might be 
within reach of my house for such provisions as I 
required. Also, there Avere signs that the place 
was no longer safe. Several times of late I had ' 
heard the voice of soldiers on the moors above my 
liiding, and at any moment a chance dragoon 
might stray down the ravine. So, late one evening 
about midsummer, I bade adieu to the dark Glen- 
burn, and took oil across the wild hills to the 
lowex' vale of Tweed, 

The place I chose was just at the back of 
Scrape, between that mountain and a wild height 
called the Py ke-stone Hill. It was a stretch of 
moss-hags and rough heather, dry as tinder at this 
time, but, as I well knew, in late autumn and 
winter a treacherous flow. Thither I had been 
wont to go to the duclc-shootmg in the months 
of November and February, when great flocks of 
mallard and teal settled among the pools. Then 
one has to look well to his feet, for if he press on, 
eager and unthinking he is like to find himself up 


was in April, and now tlie 
.1'%' sxtmmer began to grow over the 

land. The day.s grew longer and 
tlie air more mild, the ilowers came 
out on the hills— little moiintain 
pansies and eyebriglit and, whortle- 
berry and the lirsfc early hells of the heath ; the 
birds reared their young, and the air was all filled 
with the cries of them ; and in the streams the 
trout grew full- fleshed and strong. 

And all through these days I lay close hid in 
the wilds, now in one place, now in another, never 
wandering far from Tweeddale. M}" first lading 
\vas in a narrow glen at the head of the Polmood 
Burn, in a place called Glenbiirn. It ivas dark 
and lonesome ; but at first the pursuit \vas hot 
after me, and I had no choice in the matter. I 
lived ill on the fish of the burn and the eggs of 
wild-fowl, ■with, what meal I got from a shepherd’s 
lioiise at the biirn-foofc. T1ie.se were days of great 
contemplation, of long houns spent on rny back 
in the little glen of heather, looking up to the 
summer sky and ■watching the great clouds fleeting 
athwart it. No sound came to disturb me. I had 
fe-w cares to vex me ; it ivas like that highest state 
of being which Plotinus spoke of, when one is 
cumbered not with the toils of living. 

In this place I abode till near tlie middle of 
the month of June. Twice I had gone to the 
cairn on Caerdon and left a letter, which I wrote 
with vast difficulty on fragments of paper ivliich 
I had brought ^Yitll me, and received in turn 
Marjory’s news. She was well and in cheerful 
spirits, though always longing for iny return. The 
days passed easily in Smitwood i and as none came 



same surface afterwards, I saw no reason why the 
tiling should not talk. I tried the experiment 
first on a stri]p of telegraph pajier, and found 
that the point made an alphabet. I ehoiited the 
w'ords Halloa ! halloa 1 ” into the mouthpiece, 
ran the paper hack over the steel point, and 
heard a faint Halloa ! halloa ! ” in return. I 
determined to make a machine that would work 
accurately, and gave my assistants instructions, 
telling them what I had discovered. They laughed 
at me. That’s the whole story. The phonograpli 
is the result of the pricking of a finger.’ 

Thougli the examples here given Ijy no means 
exliaust the roll of accidental revelation, they, 
suffice to show that invention — to use the word 
in its now generally accepted sense — must be 
preceded by discovery, in the same way as produc- 
tion is a sine qiut non of manufacture. In each case - 
nature provides the material, leaving the execution 
to tlie genius, art, and subtlety ol man. 
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to the annpfe But if lie know the way of the 
thing, aiiil walk only on the tultetl ruslies and 
strips of black peat, he may take the finest sport 
that I know of. Here, then, I came, for the place 
was high and lonesome, and with a few paces I 
could come to the top of the Little Scrape and see 
the whole vale of Tweed from Brumnielzier to 
Neidpafch. I had the less fear of caiiture, for the 
place was almost impassable, for horses ; also, it 
was too near the house of Barns to be directly 
suspected, and the country below it was still loyal 
and with no taint of Whiggcry. 

Here, then, I settled myself, and made a comfort- 
able abode in a dry burn channel, overarched with 
long heather. The weather was unnsiially warm 
and dry, the streams were worn to a narrow thread 
of silver trickling among gray stones, and the hot 
♦ sun blazed from morn to night in a cloudless sky. 
The life on the whole was very pleasing. Tliere 
was cold water from a mossy well hard by when 
I was thirst5% As for food, I made at once an 
expedition to the nearest cottage on my lands, 
where dwelt one Robin Sandilands, who straight- 
away supplied all my needs and gave me much 
useful information to boot. Afteiuvards he came 
every second day to a certain part of the hill 
with food, which he left there for me to take at 
my convenience. Hence the faro vras something 
better than I had had in my previous hiding- 
place, Also, it was a cheerful life. 

However, ere June had merged in July, I 
founel myself in want of sojiic companion to cheer 
my solitude. I would have given much for some 
like-minded fellow-way farer ; but since that might 
not be had, I was fain to content myself with a 
copy of Plotinus, which f. had got with all the 
difficulty in the wmrld from the house of Barns. 
It happened on a wai-m afternoon, when, as I lay 
meditating as was my wmnt in the heather, a 
great desire came upon me for some book to read 
in. Hothing 'would do but that I must straight- 
way set out for Barns at the imminent peril of 
my own w'ortbless life. It was broad daylight ; 
men were w'oiking in the fields at the hay ; 
travellers were passing on the highway ; and, for 
all I knew, soldiers were in the house. But with 
a mad recklessness I ventured on the quest ; and 
entering the house boldly, made my way to the 
library, and -was choosing books. Then I was 
startled by the noise of approaching steps, and 
. seizing hastily the first volume I could lay hands on, 
I sot off for the hills at the top of my speed. The 
, visit had renewed old recollections, and I spent a 
, , bitter evening reflecting upon my altered position. 
/ Howbelt,' those who seek it 'will soon find it in 
the book of philosophy which I seek soon to 
. publish with Master John Berries, in the West 
Bow q! Edinburgh. 

, ^But toward the end of Oefeoher, •when the 
-nights grew, long and the. sunsets stormy, a change 
^ fiknie over tho ■ weather* The Lammas floods first 
, „ • .broke • th e of ; the dtoiigh % ami for th ree 


clear days the rain fell in torrents, while I lay 
in my hole, cold and shivering, These were days 
of suflering and liunger, though I shrink from 
writing of them, and have never told them to 
any one. On the fourth I made an incurBion 
down to my own lands, to the cottage of my ally. 
There I heard evil news. The soldiers had come 
oftener than of late, and the hunt had been re- 
newed. The reward on my head had been doubled, 
and with much sorrow I had the news that the 
miller of Holmes Mill had been taken and carried 
to Edinburgh. In these dim, gray days my courage 
fell, and it took all the consolations of philosophy, 
all my breeding and manly upbringing, to keep 
up my heart. Also, it became more difficult to 
go at the three weeks^ end to the cairn on Caerdoii 
with the letter for Marjory. 

It was — as far as I remember, for I did not keep 
good count — on the second day of September that 
I set out for Caerdon on my wonted errand. I 
had had word from Robin Sandilands that the 
country-side was perilous; but better, I thought, 
that I should run into danger than that my lady 
should have any care on my account. So I clapped 
the written letter in my pocket, and set out over 
the hills in a fine storm of wind. 

I went down the little burn of Scrape, which 
flows into Powsail about a mile above the village 
of Drummelzier. Had I dared, I would have 
crossed the lowlands just above the village, and 
forded Tweed at Merlin’s grave, and so won to 
Caerdon by Radian and Broughton, But now it 
behoved me to he cautious, so I kept .straight over 
the hills ; and, sticking the .source of a stream 
called Hopecarton, followed it to where it joined 
the river in the Mossfennan haughs. 

All seemed quiet. The stream, now changed 
from its clearness to a muddy brown, was rolling 
on its way through the fields of stubble. The 
few houses smoked in peace. The narrow road 
was empty of travellers, , , , Without he.sitatioii T 
ran down the slopes, caring not to look circum- 
spectly to the left and right. ... 

I had not run far till something before me 
brought me to a halt and sent me flat among the 
grass. Just below the hon.'^e of Quarter, coming 
from the cover of the trees, was half-a-score of 
soldiers. 

My first thought was to turn back aiul give 
up the project; my second, to go forward and 
find a way to cro,ss the valley. Happily, the 
foliage was still there, the heath was still long, 
the grass was dense : a man might succeed in 
crossing under cover. 

With a beating heart I crawled throngli the 
heather to the rushes beside a little stream. This 
I followed, slowly, painfully, dovrn to tlie valley, 
looking sharply at every bare spot, and running 
for dear life when under cover of bank or brae. 
By-and-by I struck the road, and raised myself 
for a look. All was quiet. There was no sign 
of any man abonfc—nothing but the beating of 
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the rain and the ceaseless wind. It was possiLlo 
that they had gone down the vale, and were by 
this time out of sight. Or maybe they had gone 
up the water on their way to the moors of Clyde. 
Or still again, they miglit have gone back to the 
house of Quarter, which they doubtless loved 
better than the rainy out-of-doors. In any case 
they were not there, and nothing hindered me 
from making a bold sally across the open. 

I rose and ran through the coni-ticld, cleaving 
my way amid the thick stubble. The heavy 
moisture clung to my soaked clothes and the sweat 
ran over my face and neck ; but I held straight 
on till I gained the dry-stone dyke at the other 
side, and scrambled across it. Here I fell into 
the stream and was soaked again ; but the place 
was not deep, and I was soon through. Now 1 was 
directly beneath the house, but somewhat under 
the cover of the trees ; and still there was no 
sign of man nor beast. I began to think that, after 
all, my eyes had deceived me, and taken nowt cattle 
for dragoons. Such a trick \vas not impossible ; 
I had found it happen before at the winter’s 
shooting. With this i^leasing hope, I straightened 
my back and ran more boldly up the planting’s 
side till I gained the moorlands above. Here I 
paused for a second to enjoy my success and 
look back upon the house. 

Suddenly something rang past my ear, with a 
whiz and a clap, and a voice beliind me cried, 
‘ Stop 1 Gang another step and I fire.’ So the 
cup of safety was dashed from my lip at the 
very moment of tasting it. 

I did not obey, but dashed forward to the 
high moors with idl my speed. It was conceivable 
that the men were unmounted and their horses 
stabled, in whicli case I might get something 
of a lead. If not, I should very soon know by 
the clear, convincing proof of a shot in my body. 

My guess was right, and it was some little 


time ere I heard the cries of pursuers beliiud 
me. I had made straight for the top of the 
ridge, where the ground was rough for horses, 
and I knew that they could not follow me with 
any speed. I was aye a .swift runner, having 
been made lo3ig and tliin in the shanks and 
somewhat deep-chested. I had often raced on 
the lawn at Barns with my cousin for some 
trifling prize. Now I ran with him again, but 
for the prize of niy own life, 

I cannot tell of that race, and to this clay the 
thought of it makes my bi.’eath go faster. I only 
know that I leaped and stumbled and ploughed 
my way over the hillside, sobbing with weariness 
and with my heart almost bursting my ribs. I 
never once looked behind, but I could measure 
the distance by the sound of their cries. The 
great, calm face of Guerdon was always before me, 
mocking my hurry and feebleness. If I could 
but gain the ridge of it I might And safety in 
one of the deep gullies. Now I had hope ; now 
I had lost it and given myself up for as good 
as dead. But still I kept on, being unwilling 
that any one should see me yield, and resolving 
that, if I needs must die, I would stave it oif 
as long as might be. 

Ill the end — after hours, or was it minutes? — I 
reached the crest and crawled down the other side. 
My pursuei's were still some distance behind, and 
labouring heavily. Near me was a little ravine, 
down wdiich a slender trickle of flood-water fell in 
a long cascade. I plunged downi it ; and, coming 
to a shelter of overlapping rock, crawled far in 
below, and thanked God for iny present safety. 

Then I remembered my errand and my letter. 
I clapped my hand to my pocket to draw, it 
forth. The place was empty ; the letter was 
gone. With a sickening horror, I reflected that 
I had dropped it as I ran, and that my enemies 
must have found it. 


THE FUTURE OF ELECTRICAL ENGIFEERIRG. 


piE most striking feature of the recent 
developments in electrical engineer- 
ing science to the lay mind is the 
ease and completeness with which 
the electric current can be converted 
into other forms of energy at wdli. 
The modern electrical engineer has indeed ob- 
tained a very remarkable command of this strange, 
elusive force that we call electricity, and in recent 
years he has given many noteworthy proofs of his 
progress in utilising it for the service of mankind. 

It will no doubt surprise many of our readers 
to hear that these modern applications of electricity 
are in nearly every case based upon facts or laws 
discovered by Davy and Faraday three-quarters of 
a century ago. The discoveries of these two noted 
men in the realm of electrical science earned for 


them undying fame, but they did not lead at once 
to the practical aj^plication which many of their 
contemporaries had no doubt expected to see. 
Excepting in land and ocean telegraphy, pirogress 
was slow ; and until the commencement of the 
eighties the practical applications of electricity 
outside the held of telegraphy were few in luiin- 
bei* and unimportant in character. Since the year 
1880, however, there has been a most lapid develop- 
ment in many directions ; and in the coming 
century electrical engineering, in the opinion of 
those well qualified to judge, is destined to oc- 
cupy a position of supreme importance. In . 

order to enable our readers to understand the 
progress of the past fifty years, and to form an 
independent judgment concerning the hopes of. 
the future, we shall give in this article; an' 
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explanation in noii-tecliiiical language of tliose 
applications of electricity to the aiiairs of daily 
life that may be seen in our towns and cities at 
the present moment In electrical science, as in 
otlier things, correct knowledge of the present is 
the most certain basis upon whicli to build judg-, 
meat of the future. 

If the various practical applications of electricity 
in the world about us be carefully scrutinised, 
tliey will be found to fall into three broad 
groups or classes. In the lirst will be found 
those applications depending upon the conversion 
of electricity into mechanical inoveiiieiit ; in the 
second, those applications depending upon the con- 
version of electricity into heat ; and in the third 
will be gathered those depending upon its con- 
version into chemical activity. Let us now examine 
these in detail. 

Faraday, in one of his most notable experiments, 
discovered that if a piece of cupper wire be bent 
into a closed ling, and be moved to and fro in 
the vicinity of , a powerful magnet, currents of 
electricity ho wed through the wire ring. These 
currents are called ‘induced currents.’ Repeating 
this experiment in another form, he found that 
if a light magnetic needle be suspended in the 
centre of the cupper wire ring, and an electric 
current be passed through the latter, movement 
of the needle occurred. From these two compa- 
ratively simple experiments have sprung all those 
applications falling into the first grout)— that is, 
depending upon the conversion of electricity into 
mechanical movement. 

Land and ocean telegraphy were the earliest 
practical applications of these principles ; and it 
is instructive to note that it is only within the 
last fifteen years that the SSoeiety of Telegraph 
Engineers ’ has changed its title, to the briaider one 
of ‘ Inatitiition of lilectiical Engineers.’ Telegraplis 
do not demand large currents of electricity ; to 
this fact their early development was no doubt 
largely due. 

. A second application of .small currents of electricity 
Was perfected in tlie eighties — namely, the telephone. 
Twelve years ago this instrument wnis a novelty 
except in scientihe circle.s ; to-day it is an almost 
.indispensable adjunct of business and social life. 
A perfect network of overhead wires in all our 
cities and manufacturing towns bears witness to 
the importance and extent of the telegraphic ami 
teleplionie systems. The lirst step in opening up 
alLnew coiiritrie.s is to erect a telegraph-line, and 
.the telegraph-post has become one of the most 
infallible' and , most visible signs of civilisation. 

world ■- , k now invested in a meshwork 
of, cables ami laud-lines continually growing in 
extent and through the operations 
bf has become, in its social and political 

' for '"''tiieif 


engineering connected with these two developments 
will therefore expand, and the progress in the 
future may certainly be expected to rival that of 
the past 

To turn now to other applications of the same 
experimental truth— that uiecliauical movement of 
coils of wire in the neighbourhood of powerful 
uiaguets produces electric cuiTeuts— -we find that the 
dynaino and the electric motor are botl.L based 
upon this .same principle. These appliances are, 
in fact, closely related to the telegraph iustriimeut 
and to the telephone ; their chief distinction lies- 
in the magnitude of the currents which they 
produce or iitilise. The dynamo is the inacliine 
by which mechanical motion is converted intO' 
electrical currents on a large scale ; the electric 
motor is the machine which perform.s tlie opposite 
service. It is owing to the invention and perfect- 
ing of the dyiiamo that many of the more recent 
applications of electricity have become po,Si>ible ; for, 
while chemical batteries were the only source of 
electrical energy, the cost of the current rendered 
such applications wholly impracticable. In the- 
past the chief u.se of the dynamo lias been in con- 
nectioai with the electric lighting industry; but in 
the more recent developments of electric traction 
and of power-transmission upon a large scale the- 
dynamo is also a most e.ssential element of success. 

For traction purposes the dynamo k used iu 
conjunction with the electric motor. At some 
centrally-situated spot the boilers, steam-eiigiiies, 
and dynanios are set down, and the current 
generated here is carried by overhead or imder- 
ground conductors to the tram or railway car on 
wliich it is to be used. For .street vehicles this 
plan is impossible, and the current has to be pas.sed 
into wduit is called a ‘storage battery^ carried by 
the vahicle itself. In all cases where motion is 
re(piired, the current is allowed to pas.s tlirougli the 
electric motor with which each type of veliicle is pro- 
vided, and the revolutions of the motor are then 
communicated by means of suitable gearing to the 
wheels of the vehicle. One of the earlie.st electric 
railways was erected by Messrs Siemens at the 
Giants’ Causeway iu 1883. A eoirsiderable number 
of scliemes have been carried to completion in tliis 
country since that year ; but the development has 
been slow compared with that witne.«sed iu Germany 
and America. The advantages which e.speeially fit 
electricity for use in citios and towns, us the pro- 
pelling power for street v chiclets, trams, and rail- 
ways, are the freedom from smoke, foul gases, or 
dirt, and the facilities which it offers for attaining 
a rapidity of transit impossible by the present 
methods of propukion. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that electricity is rapidly growing hi popular 
favour for purposes of city traffic ; and iu fifty years 
(many would assert in a much shorter period) it. 
is doubtful whether it will be possible to find in 
any city of Europe or America either trams or 
city raihVay cars propelled by horse or steam power. 
The city cab and bus horse will also give place'. 
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to fchis new propelling agent; and tlie fact tliat 
foui: electric vans liave already comineiiced to run 
between the G.P.O., London, and the district sub- 
offices indicates still further displacement of the 
faitliful horse. Electricity has therefore a very 
wide held of usefulness open before it in coiinec- 
tion with the transport of men and merchandise in 
cities ; and those branches of the electrical engineer- 
ing business dependent upon this development will 
be kept busily employed for many years to come. 

The dynamo and electric motor have also 
appeared in yet another domain of activity, and 
present indications point to a considerable growth 
in tins direction in the future. The transmission 
of the power developed by the steam-engines in 
large mills and factories to the various points 
where it is utilised has in the past been eliected 
by mechanical means. Long shafts and belt-gearing, 
however, entail great loss of power ; and there is 
now a decided movement in favour of electric 
ti-ausmission. This is elTected as follows: the 
energy develo23ed by the engines is converted into 
electrical energy by means of the dynamo ; copper 
comluctors are then used to convey the electric 
current to the dilferent points where the power is to 
be used, and electric motors of various skes recon- 
vert the electrical into mechanical energy at the 
moment and for the period it may be retiuired. 

This method has been adopted in many en- 
gineering works in Germany and Anierica, and its 
introduction into this counti’y lias already occuiTed. 

The still more extended applicatiohs of the 
method in, connection with the deveiopment of 
jioweiV from falling; water has been noticed in an 
article in the January issue of this and 

from wind in the article ‘The Wasted Wind' in 
the Apudl issue. 

Faraday’s simjde experiment connecting mechani- 
cal movement and electrical energy has therefore 
received marvellously wide and extended a^iplica- 
tion ; for telegraphs and telephones, electric trams, 
railways, and cabs, and schemes of power-traiis- 
missioii in factoides and works, are all the direct 
outcome of this experiment made nearly three- 
c[iiarters of a century ago. 

In the second grou^^ of the apiilications of elec- 
tricity are found those depending upon the con- 
version of electricity into heat. 

The laws governing the relationship between 
electricity and heat were discovered by Faraday 
and Ohm ; but there is no doubt that Davy had 
noticed, in his electro-chemical experiments, that 
while platinum was heated to redness by tbe 
eleet-ric current, copper remained under similar 
conditions comparatively cold. All aj^plicatioiis 
of electricity to lighting or heating purposes are 
merely developments of the facts arid la^vs dis- 
covered by these noted investigators early in the 
century. In the small incandesceart lamp the 
electric current is allowed to pass through a carbon 
hlajnent, which is heated in consequence to white- 
ness. If air were present the filament would 


quickly burn away, but by enclosing it in an 
hermetically sealed glass bulb and exhausting 
the air, the combustion of the white-hot filament 
is avoided. In the arc lamp the air takes the 
idace of the carbon, filament of the incandescent 
lairq}, and the obstacle—or ‘resistance,’ to use a 
technical term -—ini posed by the air-gap between 
the p)omts of two carbon pencils is the direct 
cause of the dazzling chain of carbon particles 
that is carried by the ciuTciit across the gap. 

In the electric furnace, tlie ‘resistance’ of the 
materials which are to be heated is sufficient in 
many cases to produce the heat required when 
the electric current is made to pass through 
them. In other cases the electric arc is used in 
the furnace, since its temperature is higher ; for 
dry air offers a greater ‘ resistance ’ to the passage 
of the current than any solid materials. 

With regard to the past growth and jireseiit 
developments of these applications of electricity, 
the electric lighting indiastry, as the oldest, of 
course stands in the forefront. It is difficult at 
times to realise that only fifteen years ago the 
electric light wvas more or less of a novelty. To- 
day every city and town of any pretensions in 
both the New World and the Old is provided 
with the electric light, and the number of users 
of electricity for lighting qiurposes is rapidly 
growing. As in the case of electric traction and 
power-transmission, it is cliieily the convenienco 
and sim|>li€ity of the method of ime that is 
favouring the adoption of electricity as a lighting 
agent. The cost is still higher than that of gas 
or oil ; but as the niunber of consumers incrcaBes 
the cost ivill fall, and this is an iiiliuenee that is 
already making itself felt in winning new customers 
in many towms. The electric lighting industry 
will therefore undoubtedly continue to grow. 

Tliougli electricit}'' as a heating agent is much 
more expensive than coal or gas, the practical 
applications of electricity for heating 
increasing in number. Two advantages balance 
this greater cost : the intensity of the heat ob- 
tained, and the wonderful convenience of its 
application. In the electric furnace temperatures 
can be obtained that are unattainable by any 
of the older methods of heating, and tw^o manu- 
facturing industries have been founded upon this 
use of electricity. Carborundum and calciuni car- 
bide, products of the electric furnace, cannot be 
made on a large scale in any other way. Electric 
welding is another application of electricity in 
which effects are obtained that cannot be arrived 
at by ordinary metliods. Here the localisation 
within a small area of a very intense heat is 
desired, and the electric arc, or the heat pro- 
duced by the local ‘resistance’ of the metal to 
be wielded, is liiade use of to create the required 
welding tem 2 >erature. Electricity as a heating agent 
for domestic use has not made a great advance, 
although here again its convenience is much in its 
favour. The last hotel erected in New York has/ 
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however, been fitted tlironghoiit, as regards the 
bedrooms, with electric heating appliances ; luid 
such diverse ends .as heating curling-tongs, frying 
pop-corns, and airing the bed, can all be effected 
by the mere insertion of plugs into sockets in 
the walls. Electricity as an agent for producing 
heat has therefore already attained a fairly wdda 
lield of utilisation, and progress in the future is 
certain to occur. 

In the year 1807 Davy was experimenting in 
the laboratory of the lloyal Institution, London, 
upon the action of the electric current when 
passed tlirough fused salts, or solutions of the 
siiine. It was during these experiments that he 
discovered the alkali metals potassium and sodium, 
and raised himself to a position of pre-eminence 
among the chemists of Europe. The practical 
applications of Davj^’s discoveries relating to 
electro-chemistry, as in the case of those of Fara- 
day relating to light and heat, were long delayed, 
owing to the absence of any cheap source of 
electrical energy. With the advent of the dynamo, 
electroplating and elec troty ping developed into 
extensive minor industries. Electroplate is every- 
where in evidence ; and this manufacture is 
certainly one of the most useful and successful 
applications of Davy’s and later workers’ investi- 
gations concerning the deposition of metals by 
the electric current. It is not so generally known 
that electrotyping is an equally important in- 
dustry. In the printing trade the preparation of 
electrotypes is one of the chief features of the 
quick methods of reproduction now employed, 
and many of these methods would be imprac- 
ticable were it not for the ease and convenience 
with which exact replicas of printers’ and en- 
gra\^ers’ blocks can be obtained in the electrolytic 


bath. Still more recently the development of 
water-power for industrial purposes luivS led to a 
great reduction in the cost of electrical energy, 
and a large number of electro-chemical industries, 
based upon the principles discovered by Davy over 
eighty years ago, have sprung into existence. The 
mere enumeration of the metals and chemical pro- 
ducts that are now being manufactured by these 
new processes in Europe or America upon an indus- 
trial scale will serve to show how wide a held 
of usefulness has been opened by the labours 
of electro-chemists and electrical engineers. Alu- 
minium, antimony, chromium, copper, gold, mag- 
nesium, nickel, potassium, silver, sodium, zinc, 
phosphorus, ozone, alkalies, bleaching - powder, 
bleaching - thuds, potassium chlorate, galvanised 
iron, and numerous organic products are all being 
produced by processes in which electricity plays 
a part at the present time. These new methods 
of production are in many cases highly .successful, 
and the older methods of manufacture have already 
disappeared, while in others such disappearance 
is only a question of time. Though it is possible 
that some of the manufactures included in the 
above list may not survive the test of com- 
mercial trial, electro-chemistry is undoubtedly 
one of the most promising branches of applied 
electrical science, and its growth and expansion 
in the future are assured. 

This review of those applications of electricity 
that are actually accomplished facts — not mere 
visions of the future — proves that electricity in 
the hands of the electrical engineer will occupy 
a foremost place among the applied sciences in 
the coming century, for its sphere of action will 
embrace every department of our social and in- 
dustrial life. 
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PART II.-— CONCLUSION. 



|OU will have perceived the points 
which struck me 4is curious in 
this interview. For one thing, 
Stuttgart is not within the kingr 
dom of Bavaria. For another, 
' , this person had learned my identity 

with saiiff. froid. Eow I not only flattered myself 
that mj reputation had penetrated into Germany, 
bttt I had good reason to he aware of the notorious 
;lacfe that nowhere in the world is the law of caste so 
' powerful as amongst the arrogant nation we have 
, sueh deep cause to hate. Yet only on .second thoughts 
.had it ' oeeurred to M. von Stulbaeh that my social 
was not sufficiently high to afford me the 
honour of crossing swords with ati aristocrat — such 
a Yon must needs be over the border. 

'thh^mxi day it was rumoured that Yon 
h < ceased to show himsolf in public, 


and in the evening the corner table at tlie cafe 
w'-as without an occupant. Some said he had left 
Paris, others that he passed the entire day fencing 
ill one of the schools ; but Haliarcl declared that 
he had seen him in the Bois in the course of tlie 
morning. 

‘Immersed in speculations, I awaited the reply to 
my telegram with iinj)atience. 

‘Meanwhile M. le Capituine haunted my salle- 
d^armes, and practised diligently, but without making 
any jirogress. A.s far as I could judge, liis adversary 
had but to protrude Ills .sword and my pupil would 
inevitably impale himself upon it. 

‘ On the eve of the decisive morning I asked my 
client if he liad provided himself with a second. 

‘“You smile, monsieur ; but pardon me if I .say 
that your countryman consider but sliglitly the 
coiiventioiialities of societies other than their own. 
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We of tlie Latin races are not too self-centred to 
adopt all tliat we see of good in your institutions. 
For iiistaiicej we admire your metliods of sport, 
ainl follow them ; we appreciate and patronise 
your tailors of London. But your nation is more 
narrow and self - satisfied* You care to annex 
nothing outside your own shores — except, perhaps, 
continents i” 

‘ Captain Brerliam replied that a friend was 
coining over from England that night to act for 
him. 

‘ ‘‘ You seem to have seen Von Stulbach/’ lie added, 
but can gather nothing about bis antecedents. Is 
it not odd that he should be so completely unknown ? 
Well, as I said before, I am out of my depth in this 
afiair. Good-bye. If I live until to-morrow I’ll 
look in and tell you what happened.’’ 

‘He swung out of the door, his sunburnt face 
working, and repeating “ till to-morrow,” as if it 
were with me and not with the German that the 
quarrel lay. 

‘ During this interval I had in private been per- 
fecting myself in certain coups of which I alone 
possessed the secret From my standpoint it was 
difficult to forecast the future. Up to the moment 
when I parted from M. le Capitaine I had received 
no reply from Stuttgart I almost despaired of 
gaining the information I had hoped for, but it 
came at a late, hour, and proved to be of a most 
explicit nature. 

‘The duel was to take place in the park of St 
Ouen ; and, acting on my advice, my client went 
down with his second the night before and slept at 
an inn in the vicinity. 

‘Therefore, to reach M. le Capitaine before tlie 
encounter, I ro.so at dawn, and liaving partaken of 
a cup of coffee, I proceeded by the earliest train to 
St Oueii. I kept a lookout for M. von Stulbach’s 
party, but saw nothing of them. 

‘Alighting on the platform in a shower of drizzling 
rain, with the signals and doors sluiking in the cold 
wind from the river, I made haste to the inn, where 
I found myself well in advance of the appointed 
hour. Being informed that the Englishmen were 
not yet risen, I took upon myself the duty of awaken- 
ing M, le Capitaine. 

‘ After knocking at the door I entered. 

‘ “ Time to get up 2 All right 1 ” lie growled ; then 
rousing more fully, he recognised me. “ liulio M. 
Desterre 1 Anything wrong ? ” 

‘For answer I begged to be allowed to address 
the gentleman who was to act in the interests of 
M. le Capitaine. 

‘“He’s in there,” replied Captain Brerliam, in- 
•dicating a second door. “But if there’s anything 

in the matter you can tell me ” 

began to explain that I should prefer 

when the door burst open and a young man rushed 
headlong into the apartment. 

‘ “ Time, old man ! Up you get ! You’ve got to 
stick tlie Doitcher”— by which name he throughout 
, continued to allude to M. von Stulbach — “ in less 


than an hour-— I beg your pardon—^ But v^•ho 
the dickens is this ? ” 

‘“May I have the honour of a word with you, 
monsieur 1 ” I interposed, adding an intimation as to 
who I was. 

‘ “ Right you are, sir 1” exclaimed this gentleman. 

“ You ’ll excuse me— early hours, you know — and 
it’s cold. Come aloiig.” 

‘With that he preceded me into the adjoining 
room, where he requested me to sit down, while 
he scrambled back into bed, clasped his hands 
round his knees, and professed himself ready to 
listen. 

‘ “ By-the-way, my name’s Guspitt,” he added, 

‘ Then I informed this M. Guspitt of certain facts. 
At the end of my recital he sprang from his bed. 

‘ “You’re a fine fellow, sir,” he cried— “a deuced 
fine fellow I And if ever you should want a friend 
in any way, I beg you will apply to James Guspitt, 
barrister-at-law.” 

‘ Upon this the impulsive young man seized my 
hand and inflicted upon it a pressure I did my 
utmost to return ; though, indeed, my fingers felt 
somewhat paralysed by the stre.ss of his gratitude. 

‘ “ Shall we leave this Doitcher to cool his heels 1 ” 
he demanded, drawing up a blind. 

‘ “I tbink, monsieur, we must appear on tlie field. 
An interview is at least advi.sable.” 

‘ “ Of course, of course ! I ’ll interview him at 
the end of a cane, sir 1 ” 

‘I realised that such an interview might be 
nnplea.sant, for I, wlio am a judge of men, saw the 
muscles jump out on his arm. 

‘“It grows late, inousieur,” I said, “and your 
Mend must start .shortly.” 

‘ “ I won’t be half-a- minute,” he responded, 

‘And, in effect, as I left the I'oom I heard this 
grampus of a man plunging and splashing in a 
bath of icy water. 

‘In a short time they joined me at breakfast, 
M. Guspitt having recommended something more 
solid than cofibe and rolls to fight on that cold 
morning. 

‘Captain Brerliam was inclined to silence, M. ■ 
Guspitt continually urging him to decapitate tlie 
Doitcher, and laughing when I endeavoured to 
explain that such a course would bo impossible, 

‘ YHien we rose M, le Capitaine grasped the hand 
of M. Girspitt 

‘ “ ITl pink him all right, old chap,” he said ; then 
turning to me, he continued : “ M. Desterre, I am 
infinitely indebted to you for all you have done. 
As to repaying you— whjq tliat may be the afiuir 
of my executors.” ’ 

Then we stepped out and walked quickly into the 
I park. The morning had improved, and it was fine 
: overhead, though the wind still blew sharply from 
the north. I need not describe the spot to you, 
monsieur. You know it —the little, level sweep of 
grass behind the thicker-growing trees close to the 
river-side. , 

‘ On coining round this belt of woodland we per- 
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ceived M. vou Stulbaeli, dark-brawed and sullen, 
already on the ground with his second. They were 
pacing up and down. At sight of us the second 
advanced. M. Guspitt detached himself from us to 
meet liim, 

‘After the usual salutations the other said in a 
loud tone : 

‘“Yon are late, moiideuri Shall we place our 
nien?’^ 

‘The words were unmistakably meant to reach 
the cars of Captain Brerliam, and were calculated 
to incense a person of his hasty tempei‘. This in 
itself was an ulFcnce of an unpardonable nature, 

‘ M. Gus pi tt smiled. 

‘“I shall have great pleasure in kicking your 
man, sir \ 

' ‘1 step}>ed forward to interpose. Captain Brer- 
liam stood appalled, 

‘ “Guspitfc 1” he cried, frowning. 

‘But M. Giispitt had placed himself facing Von 
Stulbach. 

.‘“Yes, I shall deal with you, sir/’ he exclaimed 
threateningly. 

‘“Afterwards, monsieur, afterwards— with plea- 
sure/’ replied the German, with a sneer. “But first 
I must hiiisb my affair with your principal.” 

‘ “There will be no ‘ afterwards/ ” cried M. Guspitt. 
“Any affair will be ■with me, and of a very different 
sort to that you propose with Captain Brerliam. 
You Te known, sir ! ” 

‘I, who w^as watching the face of the German, 
saw it contract slightly. 

‘AX. Guspitt, turning to his friend, went on ; 

‘ “ if I ^vein you I kl flog him, Brerliam.” 

‘Meantime the German’s face flamed, while M. le 
Capitahie gazed from one to the other in aimrze- 
ment 

Stand back 1” shouted tlie secund of You Btul- 
bach, coming between tliem. “ You caimut withdiw 
from the encounter now. All this mad bluster is 
useless/’ 

‘M. Guspitt spoke more collectedly. 

‘“It is impossible that this duel should take 
place, Brerliam, this nuiu is not You StuD)ach, as 
he calls himself, but ^yorsen, a fciicuig-iiuistcr of 
Bfcuttgart, hired to do the work of an assassin ! 'SYe 
owe tlm discoveiy of the plot to'M. Desterre.” 

, “‘Is this so 2’“ said M. le Capifeiine. 

‘ “ Of course it in 1 ” exclaimed l\r. Guspitt. “Other- 
wise would I be saying it ? ” 

,• “‘M. Brerliam is o’ver rea<ly to believe these 
’ absurd remarked Worsen— as I must 

how call him— with a disagreeable accent. 

, '• have ample proofs,” I luiskned to say. 

, ' ‘ Captain Brerliam wheeled round and stared in 
eoipiieinaiico of his adversary ; then he uttered 
. 0 ^ 10 'of Ms dug, sudden laughs. 

■ : ‘'“'Dp’ypu want a proof? I cun give you one, 
then I Mil with a swift movement he plucked the 
yh|&ai€/from;' Worsen’s face. ‘‘Who put this imv 
> courage Aittb -yon, :map You had no stomach for' 


‘ Tlien he advanced upon him with an aspect of 
.fury.; ■ 

‘ “I’ve a mind to give you a good hiding 1 Who 
sent you?” 

‘ dyorsen shrank back, but remained silent. ^Ye 
of the continent of Europe are not fond of the jeii 
de mains, as are the English. Besides, I have often 
observed that a man who wdli face a danger to wliicli 
he is accustomed with coolness loses liis nerve when 
confronted with one that i.s strange to him. Now, I 
had no doubt whatever that Worsen, though per- 
fectly ready to meet the blade of the first swordsman 
on earth, had been unable to bring himself to look 
at death down the pistol-barrel of M. le Capitaine, 
nor at this moment could he endure the indignity 
and suffering of a hauiiuering by the fists of this 
big Englislimau. I felt for him, monsieur j I felt 
for him, in spite of all. 

‘ Tlie mail of Stuttgart turned to me. 

‘“I owe this to you,” he sq.id harshly. “From 
you at least I can demand reparation.” 

‘ “ Will you leave this matter in my hands, M. le 
Capitaine?” I said. “Nevertheless, M. W'^orsen, I 
believe I could, under the circumstances, refuse to 
meet you/’ 

‘Worsen sprang forward and struck me lightly 
on the chest 

‘ “ Coward 1 ” he exclaimed. “ I knew it 1 ” 

‘ “ You have already said so twice,” said I. 

“‘I will proclaim it to all .France/’ he cried, “if 
you continue to refu.se me satisfaction.” 

“‘Tliere will be no need,” I returned quietly. 
“ YY& must meet for our individual honour and the 
honour of our respective nations I ” 

‘ “ No, no, Dcsterro 1 this is my affair ” broke in 
Captain Brerliam. 

‘“Leave it alone 1” said M. Guspitt, taking him 
by the shoulder, “ Your affair is with the master, 
not with the servant. And I slioidd advise you, M. 
Desterre, to have nothing to do with this rascal 
either. He is unworthy of your sW'Ord.” 

‘And that, monsieur, is the story of Captain 
Brerliam’s affair.’ 

Desterre raised his glass and drained it. The 
murmuring silences of the summer night closed in 
upon his voice. 

‘Then you had a meeting witii Worsen V I asked 
at length. 

‘But, yes, monsieur. Ah, there was talk and 
enthusiasm in Paris about that affair 1 For I had a 
reputation then. Personally I was enchanted ; he 
was a swordsman of the first rank. Nevertheless lie 
lacked .something— good fortune, perhaps. I had 
the luck to pass iny rapier through his shoulder. 
My friends and clients held a fete in my honour. 
Blit those days are gone for ever 1 Everything 
passes, monsieur; everything passes P he ended 
sarlly. 

‘ And what of Captain Brerliam ? ’ 

‘ He achieved his wishes ; lie united himself with 
the beauti'ful Countess. One can guess that he 
made capital out of the affair of ‘Worsen to force - 
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the brotlier-ia-law to see reason— eli ? I saw him at 
Mont St Michel three years ago. He is redder and 
more sunburnt than ever, but he carries always the 
same fascination. He and Madame did me the 
honour to invite me to dinner,’ 


By this time we were walking down the quiet, 
white road barred with shadows. Desterre, his 
head on his breast, had returned in thoiigdit to the 
brilliant days in Paris, for as we parted he said, 
‘Ah, monsieur, I had a reputation then 1’ 


A SCOTCH TEACH EE IN NE W YOEK 



IliEK I lauded in New York, about 
three years ago, I had no extra- 
vagant expectations of getting im- 
mediate and lucrative employment ; 
and yet I was not prepared to 
lind it so difficult to get placed. 
The objection to employing me — one which I 
met at every turn of the way in the first 
few months of my tpiest for work— might be 
funnulated as follows : ‘You appear to have 
the qualifications necessary for the position, and 
personally you would be acceptable to me ; the 
only fear I have arises from the well-known fact 
that American boys are so unlike English boys, 
and require different methods of discipline.’ 

I first tried a well-known school agency in 
New York, which sent me several notices of 
vacancies in out-of-the-way places. For the nearest 
of these I ajqffied by letter — it was in a ladies’ 
college in Virginia ; but, convinced by the lady 
pi'incipars answer tliat what she really wanted 
Avas a sort of spiritual overseer and factotum, 
rather than a plain teacher of the humanities 
lilte myself, I dropped the negotiation and paid 
no further attention to ageiicj^ vacancies. 

At last, througli persistent watching of the 
advertising columns -of the leading newspapers, 
I did succeed in getting a position in New York 
as, teacher of classics and mathematics in a school 
of about fifty boys. It ^vas a preparatory or 
secondary school, and us it was not a boarding- 
school, I congratulated myself on being well rid 
of the galling burden of playground and domestic 
supervision under which I had so long chafed in 
England. I may here mention that, after gradu- 
ating in Arts at the University of Edinburgh, 
I had taught in a Scotch school for one year ; 
and then, after some months of private tuition, 
accex^ted a situation in an English boarding-school, 
where the salary, exclusive of board and lodging, 
amounted to sixty p>oiiiids a year. My salary now 
was to be seven hundred dollars (about J140), a 
figure which many American teachers would have 
turned away from, but which my circumstances did 
not permit me to decline. 

As I have said, I had been repeatedly warned 
of the difference between American boys and 
British boys ; and certainly, if their conduct in 
the home, and especially in the street, was to be 
taken as the criterion, the difference is patent to 
> any observer who keeps his eyes open. But when 


I came to meet tlieivi in a well-ordered school- 
such as this one undoubtedly was— I found no 
such radical differences as had been x)redicted. 
Americans are too ready to assume that Eiigli.sh 
boys are tyrannised over at school, and that no 
such x>leasant relations as often obtain in their 
country between teacher and scholar can exist in 
a Scotch or English school. It is as difficult to 
convince them of the contrary fact as it is some- 
times to make them believe that members of 
parliament receive no pay for their services. At 
any rate, I found it no such hard matter to manage 
a class of sixteen well-growui American boys ; 
indeed, they proved, as a rule, to be not onl}^ 
apt and intelligent at their worlq but remarkably 
attentive and respectful in their depoi*tinent as 
well. There was not a really troublesome . boy in 
the whole lot, the only source of embarrassment 
being a chubby-faced youth of Gernuiu stock, who 
had a turn for practical joking, though he weighed 
about 250 lbs. 

About half of my class had passed through the 
regular course of the school from the primary 
department up to the graduating class. These 
were pretty well grounded ; but the class as a 
whole would not have attained to a satisfactory, 
standard if tried by a British test. One thing 
I considered largely to blame for the shambling,, 
unsolid clnii'ucter of these boys’ performances 
was the absurd s}^stein of marking up for- 
lessons in vogue in the school. An average of 
90^ per cent, was what everybody looked for,, 
wdiile 60 xicr cent, "was downright failure; and . 
when a boy got a succession of low weekly aver- 
ages he was very apt to take the huif, and by-and- 
by he might be heard of us attending some othei*- 
school. 

My boys Were handicapped in still another 
way. Some time before Christmas they were set 
to ‘memorising’ orations, dialogues, and passages 
of Latin and Greek for recitation at the annual 
entertainment to be given by the school before- 
closing for the holidays. Of course it resulted 
in their proper work being performed yery . 
perfunctorily, when it was not neglected alto- 
gether, When the great day, or rather evening, 
arrived, and the first part of the programme had 
been successfully rendered, the X)riucipul ascended , 
the platform, and, making his bow to the packed 
audience, read off from a report- book a few 
details regarding those i:>recious averages, which’ 
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, seeineil to bo assumed by everybouy to bo 

- exactly commensurate witli the proiicieiicy of tlie 

pupils. 

Still another and most serious thing interfered 
" • : \Yith tlio elficiency of the class. There was no 

' rigid and impartial examination awaiting it at 
■;i' the end of the sessiDii, to put the boys on tbeir 
, mettle, as is the effect on an English school by | 

.. the approach of the emissaries of the Oxford and 

V ' -'-'v' ;- Cambridge Schools Examination Board ; or as ii^ed 

'C:;,''-.' j:.' to be the case in Scotland, in my earlier days, 

: when the event of the year was the examination 

of the whole school by a deputation of the 
^ ministers of the }>resbytery, whose faces loomed 

fatefully on that morning behind a pile of glitter- 
i -' ' ing prize-books on tlie master’s desk. Here the 

examination of my classes was to be conducted 
:f’ ; ; ' ' myself, under the general supervision of the 

^ ' principal, at the end of the school year in June, 

' - . or the end of May. In the public .schools, of 

' ' Ai,, ^ course, a much more rigid and effective system 

prevails, the examinations in them being periodi- 
. ' cally ' conducted by the Superintendent of Public 

; ^ Instruction and his staff of assistants. 

1 ^'' \ Long, however, before our ‘commencement’ day 

arrived— that is, the day for the final exercises 
of the school, when the public were again ad- 
\ mitted— a wdiispered rumour had been going the 

older teachers, which, when it 
reached my ears, sent a cold thrill down my spine. 
;V ' ' It Wfis to tlic cffcct that, owing to causes which 
had been at work fur some time back, the school 
^ .. was not paying, and that some of us would have 

r to go without our last two months’ sakiry. To 

; ' pass over tliis miserable experience, 1 must do 

' the principal the justice to say that he slio^ved 
a creditable feeling for me in xny hard position, 

.' I k. ’-' without money or friends in a strange land, by 

j ‘ ' recommending me for some other work, which, 

' 5 : yh:fr though not of a very coiigeniid nature, stood me 

r1 ’'.t -■ .'i stead during the long and trying summer 

I : " ' anonths — that s-weltering, dusty, noisy season in 

American cities, when to the forlorn Britisher, 

; to Icvave the scorching city, life seems not 

‘k\ ' " worth living. 

5 s ‘ I declined to re-engage with this principal for 

i-T f , .the following year, even with the bait offered of 

j ^ ' an increase of salary (that might never he forth - 

1 1 i'l ' coming), preferring to try for what I could get 

' ' ' in the way of private leaching. After many 

>; failures in this direction, I at last struck out a 

^ .,form of advertisement which soon brought me 
J'i r\ ; Aplenty of pupils — of a kind. It might be amusing, 

I iJl < 4 but not profitable, to expose the pecuniary value 

!' ' .ril . ‘ 'd! a tiitoPs services, as estimated by many w’orthy 

; V ' In America the teacher in a good school 

r i initch more than he does in the average school in 

i to '.:privsAe:/ tuition,' con- : ■ 

®h,'r^asbn j urat least .j: 




not only imparts an elementary training to the 
children of all classes wlio choose to avail them- 
selves of it, but it also largely serves tbe same 
purpose as the middle-class secondary school of 
Great Britain. In America one has to go up a step 
or two in the social scale to reach people with the 
means for employing private tutors. The possession 
of such means implies also a certain degree of 
culture ; and consecpiently a private tutor is better 
off in America than could be expected in a country 
where tbe influence of a public scliooi system ex- 
tends to almost every rank of the community. 
As it is, large numbers of people, intelligent but 
not particularly cultivated, have means enough 
to hire private teachers for special purposes, at 
rates more directly dependent on the general 
trend of* business than is tbe case in England 
and Scotland. And there is no such demand for 
the services of the private teacher in the United 
States as there is in Britain in connection with 
the competitive examinations for the various 
branches of the Civil Service, as well as for the 
preliminary examinations of certain professional 
bodies. Civil Service reform is still in its first 
stages in America, and it is questionable, under 
the present system of government, if its 
principles can ever be very generally put in 
practice. 

It was among this large and thriving class of 
citizens that my work now lay for some time, and my 
most pleasant memories date from this intercourse, 
for several of my patrons were nut only satisfactory 
pupils (adults) in a twofold sense, but also ex- 
tremely sympathetic and companionable as fellow- 
sojouriiars in this vale of the teachers and the 
taught. I bad pupils of every age above child- 
hood, of both sexes, and of almost every European 
natioiiEility and condition of life. I prepared young 
men for college entrance examinations, and brushed 
up squads of young clerks in their grammar and 
arithmetic, but could never get tbem (or my young 
lady pupils eithex*, fluent and stimulating as they 
might be in tbeir talk) to write down tbeir 
thoughts in simple, idiomatic English. I read 
Latin with patient and reasonable lawyers — who 
almost invariably make satisfactory students— and 
German with testy and unreasonable physicians, 
who, in their burning im 2 :)atience to be put in the 
way of reading tlie German medical periodicals, 
required of their teachers an exercise of power 
wliicli they would have called miraculous if 
demanded of themselves by their patients, I 
taught heads of families their (English) letters, 
and gray-beards the extraction of the cube root 
and the solution of triangles. And almost in every 
case I found the foreign-born pupil, or the pupil 
born of foreign parents, wliether German, or 
Swede, or Irish, or Cuban, or South American 
(I had none British), to be both brighter and 
more persevering than the descendants of long- 
established American ancestry — a fact to be 
accounted for by tbe anthropologist and not by 
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tlie teacher, wlio must take men as he finds 
them in that seething caldron of the nations 
henceforward to be known as Greater New York. 
The chief faults of those of American descent, 
especially of young men in business, wdio came to 
me to be intellectually groomed were engrossment 
in social dissipation and ‘raw haste, half-sister to 
delay.’ They were amiable and even-tempered to a 
degree, but fickle and easily discouraged j even tliose 
of them with more backbone than the average 
were at the hid of every call of pleasure, or 
too impatient of results from their work. The 
heritage of even a go-ahead temperament is not 
without its disadvantages, as enlightened Americans 
will readily admit. 

As I had many excellent pupils whom I shall 
always hold in pleasant remembrance, so, as might 
be expected, an indiscriminate fisber such as I was 
must sometimes have netted strange fish. On the 
principle of ex pcde Ile^vukmj I shall give an 
instance or. two of these, 

A young man wanted very badly to enter 
Harvard University in the following fall term-— 
it was Alarch when he came tome. Accordingly 
we set to work, reading but when he 

had glibly rattled off the first few well-thumbed 
pages of his hook and emerged into pastures new, 
his eagerness oozed out, and he collapsed. On my 
reporting this discreditable breakdown to his 
father, who was a commercial man, T learned that 
the boy’s sole ambition in wishing to go to college 
was to shine as a member of one of tbe athletic 
societies, of which, it appeared, his elder and more 
gifted brother was already a distinguislied orna- 
ment. A tip-top university stamp for his muscle 
was all the young jackanapes was after ; but, 
unfortunately for his aim, lus pluck was not equal 
to his ambition, and he returned to his desk in 
his father’s office, to the no small satisfaction of 
the latter, who doubtless felt he had done his 
part in surrendering one son to the Moloch of 
college athleticism. 

One day a tall, stylishly-dressed young person 
came to me on somebody’s recommendation, and 
was not long of letting me into the secret that 
she had leanings towards a career on the stage. 
She wished, before entering a school of acting, to 
read portions of the English drama under mj" 
guidance, with the view both of making some 
acquaintance with the literature of the stage and 
of improving her pronunciation. She spoke with 
a strong German accent, appeared to be very 
illiterate, but also very positive and self-sufficient. 
I took down the comedy of Me Sfoops to Con- 
quer, to test her reading and expi*ession, and. 
when she had floundered through a scene or two 
in an execrable manner, slie suddenly asked me 
to explain tbe meaning of the title. But my ex- 
planation fell fiat : the two notions of ‘ stooping ’ 
and ‘ con(xuering ’ were so incongruous to her mind 
that she could not bring them together in con- 
sciousness. Such dense, ‘yellow-primrose’ literal- 


ness of intellect I never met with in any human 
being before or since. 

Another time I was visited by a robust-looking 
man in the prime of life, who stated that he 
was a master j)hunher, and that, being deficient 
in his arithmetic, he was finding it difficult to 
keep track of liis bookkeeper’s accounts, now 
that his business was increasing. A little fencing, 
however, elicited the pitiable admission that lie was 
totally unable to read 1 He could read figures, 
add a little, and just write his own name — all 
he had ever learned in his native country — the 
Green Isle; but though he had hitherto been 
successful in concealing his limitations from the 
people about him, certain circumstances had re- 
cently given him the alarm, and he had made up 
his mind to try and mend matters. And what a 
struggle was his \ What pathos in his groping 
efforts to spell out his way through the primer 
which his own little son had thrown aside two 
years before ! But night after night, summer and 
winter, he kept it np, until at last he had his 
reward, and he could look his little hoy boldly in 
the face, and had no more fears of his book- 
Iceeper, 

At one time 1 had a class of young French - 
Swiss watchmakers in Brooklyn, who dtduded 
themselves into thinking that they ^voiild leuiii 
English from a teacher while living claimislily 
by themselves in a boarding-house where not a 
word of English -was spoken. They were very 
good, jovial fellows, and sometimes great fun as 
well; but they took up their daily lesson as if 
to speak any language hut tlieir own wuis a 
humiliation to them. 

Perhaps the oddest pupil of all ^vas an old 
man over seventy, a native of Alsace, "who wanted 
to learn geometry, because, after vainly trying 
to satisfy bis cleaving for knowledge by dab- 
bling in history and philosophy and even 
modern science, he had come to the conclusion 
that the only truths which could satisfy a 
rational mind were the truths of Mathematics I 
Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, but is not, this 
arid-minded old fellow, who found even the bald 
statements of modern science too flo\very for his 
taste, was a religious man, and a churchwarden 
to hoot. Alas ! lie turned out to be not so single- 
minded as be appeared. He had his adamantine 
crotchets, which I, backed by Euclid with chapter 
and verse, was powerless to remove. He ended 
his lessons, which had gradually degenerated into 
ill-tempered altercations with his teacher, by one 
day breaking out into a savage tirade, not against 
the equator, but against the Proposition of the 
Three Squares (Euclid I, 47), and I saw him no 
more. It was his Waterloo. 

But though, sometimes, I had a good run. of 
pupils, the work was poorly paid, when the cost 
of living was taken into account. A single man 
who ‘ sets for a gentleman’ cannot live decently 
in New York under two pounds a week ; and 
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when it is stated that the average compensation 
foi" private teaching is no more than half-a~dolIar 
(two shillings) a lesson — -only the fortunate lew 
getting from three to four sliillings— it is easy 
to see that a tutor must be kept very busy indeed 


to leave any nmrgin bejmnd a mere livelihood* 
And there are those three dreadful months from 
the .middle of June to the middle of Sei^tcmber 
to be considered and provided for, when New 
York is a Sahara to tlie unfriended foreign teacher* 
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IDI DAUI), where the fishery is, is 
about - forty miles from Goletta by 
sea, across the Gulf of Tunis, and 
sonietliing over sixty by land. The 
journey is generally made bj^ sea, 
as the road is bad ; although it can 
be done on horseback in eighteen hours, it, as well 
as the majority of the roads in the regency, is 
qxiite impassable for carriages. 

Leaving Goletta, the port of Tunis, twelve 
miles from the capital, the traveller embarks in 
one of the native lighters — a two -masted lateen- 
sailed craft, dcBtitute of cabin or any accommoda- 
tion other than a seat on the cargo. With, a good 
wind, Bidi Baud is readied in about four hours. 
As Goletta fades away the islands of iSembola 
appear in. sight, wdiere the nsnal track of ships is 
left, they turning to the left past Cape Eon. 
The larger of these two islands is inliabiled by 
three or four Bicilian families, who bring the 
later days of Befoe^s hero vividly to miiKb Eadi 
fjimily lives in a one -roomed stone house, guilt- 
less of mortar. Goats ahonnd, and the islanders 
iailk them to make cheeses, witli which, now and 
' again, ■ they venture in the rickety tub owned by 
the community on a voyage to Tunis— the whole 
of tlie. nmle po})ulation, four men and a boy, 
acting as crew* The island simply consists of 
two mountains covered with a good deal of scrub. 
It was evidently thought a good point of foi'Li- 
=Eeation by the ancients, for it is covered with 
. tlie ruins of what were once .substantial struc- 
tures* The smaller island adjacent is inlmbited 
solely by gulls and by rabbits, which latter do 
not breed on the mainland, being at war with 
the jackals, or perhaps it is the jackals who are 
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I , " l-t war with them. 
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Some way out is a reef under water, which 
forms the port of Bidi Daiul It is thought to 
I ^ ^ have been an ancient breakwater* The wliole 

>, " ba5^>' answers to a description in one of YirgiFs 

^ In bad ■weather boats cannot make fclie 

\ ' port at night, and have to run to IJammani 
, 'Corbus for shelter. In the seventies the mdte 
1000 tons, went aground here, The 
§|§^}|||||||||^||||||^|||i^ crew rom ■' ' 'tlib ' 

^ v' . . . fishery, thinking that they were pirates, and the 

.veeseb'/iso: 





The boat plying between the fishery and the 
town belongs to a man named Tita, who has a 
contract to buy as many tunny after each haul 
as he likes at fifty jnastres a hundred kilos (220 
lbs.). A piastre or real is there ivorth sixpence. 
Tita also serves as post, as he makes fairly regular 
weekly tri]DS. Whenever he carries any one from 
the family owning the Tonnaro, or letters, he 
lioists a flag of which he is very proud — Comere 
di Sidi Baud. 

When Tita draws up alongside the jetty at the 
fishery, the visitor is met by the heads of the 
island, the whole of which is appropriated to the 
fishery, forming a little kingdoiu of its own — the 
Capitano, his son (captain of the dsliery steamer), 
Padre Paulo the priest, and the Doctor. The 
Padre, of course, represents the church and the 
Doctor science ; and, as has happened in bigger 
coinmuiiities, the turn are a little at loggerheads. 

Going up the town past the seamen’s quarter, 
the principal rooms face what is called idie 
Piazza, and are on the second story. As in all 
native buildings of au}^ pretensions, the rooms 
surroniKl an open space or patio on to which 
they all open ; each division consists of two 
rooms, an outer lobby and a bedroom. In addi- 
tion to the bedrooms, there is a dining-room, 
kitchen, store-rooms, and a pliarm»aey — for, un- 
fortunately, the doetoria services are often in 
recp,iisition, generally for wounds. Tliere is not 
much sickness in the island. 

One rises at various hours, from three in the 
niorning to eight, wdien the inevitable cup of black 
coffee is presented, and, soon after, breakfast, con- 
sisting of a bowd of hot coffee and milk, eggs, and 
a seaman’s biscuit ; a light lunch and a dinner of 
mutton or tunny constitute the meals. Kous- 
kousou, a native stew of grain, vegetables, and of 
course mutton, is a favourite and very good dish. 
The servants are a sailor, a Moor, and a cook. 
The Moor is footman and the sailor housemaid. 
The butter is churned by Arab wmmen in the 
villages on the mainland by the tedious process 
of tossing it to and fro in a skin. Meals are 
turned into a species of torture by the number 
of files, despite Padi'e Paolo, wdio exorcises tliem 
by w'avi ng a ■ birch broom over and into every- 
body’s plate. 

The seamen live in the High Street, a long 
row of buildings accommodating them in batches 
-of eight, sleeping in hammocks. Each batch has 
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a boy to fag for it. They are paid standing 
wages of one franc a day, with a bonus on each 
fish cauglit, and a share of each catdi, which they 
sell for their, own benefit. One of their most 
valued perquisites is tlie roe ; but half of this 
they are bound to sell back to the fishery at a 
fixed price. They have tlius a direct interest in 
the success of each haul. The mechanics who do 
not fish have, of course, fixed wages. Law and 
order is represented hy an old Arab named Eeis 
All, who persists in augmenting the usual attire 
of a son of Mahomet hy a pair of blue breeches. 

The most exciting time for every one is when a 
haul is made. 

Nets are laid out in the beginning of spring in 
the bay. They form a series of chambers, with a 
long wall of net wdiich intercepts the course of 
the fish and leads them into one of the outer 
chambers. The inmost chamber is made of very 
.strong net, with a flooring of net. If the fish do 
not enter this of their own accord, the skull of 
an ox or a horse is let down. This attracts the 
flsli, and when sulficient have entered, another net 
is let down, and they are secured. ; 

Tiie liaul is called a mdianza, Y^ork begins 
about three in the morning, by the boats , being 
towed out to the nets. There are two large boats, 
the size and build of a Thames lighter, each 
towed by four smaller ones with fourteen oar.s. 
The two Targe boats form the ends and the others 
the sides of an oblong corresponding with the size 
of the inmost chamber where the fish now are. As 
soon as the boats are moored the men begin to 
haul up the nets, when the fun begins. As the 
fish feel the net moving beneath them they rise 
to the surface, splashing the ■water with, their tails 
and drenching tlie spectator who has not had the 
forethought to bring a waterpi’oof with him. The 
cajntano takes his position in a small boat in the 
centre of the nets, whence he directs operations, 
and has a X’eally exciting time. From eight 
hundred to eleven hundred fish are taken at a 
^ime, averaging two and a-half to three liundred- 
weiglit eacli, so it will easily be imagined that wdnle 
the net is being raised they make tilings very 
lively, i^s soon as the net, which requires much 
noise on the part of the men to raise it, is higli 
enough to bring the fish within reach of the 
weapons, slaughter, or rather capture, begins. If 
one is watching the fish ru.shing about in fi-antic 
efforts to escape, it is difficult to sec the ffrst 
attempt at capture ; but the fact tliat it has 
started is brought to notice by the water being 
turned to blood colour. A certain number, the 
Mie of the men, are armed wdth long harpoons or 
hooks. These seize the fish behind the head and 
draw them to other men armed with short but 
strong gaif* hooks. If the men with the long 

hooks are not very expert to seize the fish in 
exactly the right spot, they often get pulled into 
. the -water themselves, and lose their fish and 
. /weapon. About six of the men with the shorter 


hooks seize the fish and haul it up, when, catch- 
ing hold of two of its fins, they shoot it over the 
gunwale into the hold, carefull}^ avoiding a blow 
from its tail. The largest fish are from nine to 
ten feet long and six in girth. A good-sized one, 
but by no means the largest, weighed four hundred 
kilos (over 7 cwt). As before stated, a successful 
mcitanm means about one thoiusand fisli, and in 
favourable years two a week are made during a 
season of about two months — April and ALay. 
Ydien all the fish are caught the nets are let down 
again, and the weary task of towing the loaded 
Itoats home commences, under a snn that is just 
beginning to gain power. The nets are about 
tliree miles from the island. On the way home 
some of tlie men .are deputed to remove the roe 
and clean the fish. 

Y'^lien the boats get back, about nine o^clock, 
tbe fisli are thrown overboard and dragged up a 
paved incline under two arcbes, wliich extend 
into the water. They then have their head and 
fins removed by three strokes of an axe, are lifted 
by eight men on to the back of a ninth, who 
staggers under the load to a beam, wdiere a rope 
is fixed round the fislfs tail, and it is left hang- 
ing. It is a great point of honour with the meii- 
tliat two shall not be employed to. carry one fish. 
By one o’clock all tbe fish are, or ought to be, 
hung up, and the men take a rest until evening. 
The fires are lighted and coppers heated, and at 
six work begins again, to go on without inter- 
iniasioii until ten or eleven the next morning. 
The first process is cutting up the fish. For this 
there are three tables about ten feet long, having 
in fi'ont of each a large and somewhat shallow 
tank with a constant sup^fly of water, It is the 
duty of the carver to keep this tank full of cut- 
up fish. A tunny is thrown on the bench, and 
the chief carver divides it, passing half to each 
side of him, where it is again divided and .sub- 
divided until there remain only little 
about six cubic inches. There are five men to 
each table, and less than two minutes suffice for 
each fish. The pieces are transferred to other 
tanks for a second washing, and thence to the 
coppers opposite. They are not xnxt directly into 
the coppers, but into strainers which fit the 
coppers, and are carried there by means of a tram- 
way crane. The process, wdiich goe.s on all night, 
is -weird and picturesque in the dark — the gloomy 
arches lit by fitful oil lamps, steam from, the 
copper.*?, the crane bearing a steaming strainer 
overhead, the smoke from the chimneys, and the 
noise of the men and music of the choppers. The 
cooks have ton - foot ladles for 'stirring the fish, 
and W'Oar untanned sheepskin aprons and either 
jack -boots or none. They never adopt any middle 
course. AYlien 2 >ronounced to be cooked, the fish 
is carried oif, strainer and all, suspended on poles 
on four men’s shoulders, and left to cool in an 
airy warehouse. Y'^hen the cooking is doqe, 
about ten on the following morning, the men 
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liave the rest of the < 1.17 to tlieniselvef*, anrl on 
the ensuing morning packing begins. The fish is 
either salted or put up in oil specially brought 
from Susa. Tliis olive oil is an expensive item 
for the fishery. The barrels are packed full of 
fish, and oil poured in and left to soalv, more and 
more being added as U’aiited. The head cooper 
examines each cask before it is stored away, 
about fire thousand barrels being filled yearly. 
Fish is also put up in tins in the same way, but 
they are steamed before being closed up. The 
rest of the fish is salted. This, though it does 
not require so much care at first, is a longer pro- 
cess. The fish is carved in the usual way, but at 
different tables, and passed to a man standing on 
the other side of the table, who clips it in salt. 
It is then put in a barrel. The barrels are stood 
' , in the open, and brine poured in ; they are then 
covered over with salt, which ‘ is continually re- 
newed until they hold no more. 

The fish in oil is for the Italian market, while 
that in salt is for the Maltese. At Malta it is sold 
to vessels going east, being much used where there 
are las, cars on board. 

The Cam po Santo is wisely placed at fclie ex- 
tremity of the island. Here the heads of tlie fish 
are hung on beams, and the fins, tails, &c. are 
left to rot, in which process they yield an oil 
readily saleable for medicinal purposes. 

Everything wanted for the fishery is as far as 
possible home-made. Tin plates are obtained from 
England, and all the tinsmiths’ work done on tlie 
spot.' Boxes and harreds are made in the .same 
way. There are blacksmiths who do all the iron- 
work, including the ohUfasliioned woodemstocked 
anchor. Shipwrights build and mend all the bouts, 
except, of course, the steamer and larger brigs. 
The nets are p^erhaps the most important work 
done, as miles of netting are rerpiired. Esparto 
grass is served out to tlie wives of the men— they 
are mostly Sicilian fishermen, who only come over 
for the season — who make it up into strands during 
the winter. Before the fishing commences it is 
made up into ropes, cables, and nets on the island, 
and each year after the season it is sold for paper 
pulp. The only net of hemp is the centre net, in 
which capture takes place. This has to be very 
strong, the meshes being about an inch in size, 
. while those of the guiding nets are nearer a foot. 
. ' During a matanm every one except the head 
‘ ' mechanics luis to turn to and fish, whatever his 
..'..natural trade. Sometimes the fishery meets with 
ill luck. In 1874 no fish at all were taken, the 
/whole of the nets being washed aw^ay. If the 
- 'weather is 'rough and there is much sea, the fish 
may jutiip over the nets and get away, or if a 
'. / ■ slmick get^ caught with them they may break the 
wets -in:, stampede, Once the nets were cut to 
// pieces by; a steamer out of her course. As before 
.a .stated, the Whole island belongs to the fishery but 

is connected by a foot-bridge in a 


ruinous state of repair, and by a ft>rd. Any one 
who has travelled about the country always 
prefers the safety of a ford to the danger of 
a bridge the parapet of which is repaired with 
stones from its buttress. There is no fresh water 
on the island, and to secure this is the real object 
of the crazy bridge, pipes being laid along it. 

As soon as the fishing is over the fish is all 
sent off to its destination, and the island left to 
the custody of some Arab care-takers until the 
following season. 

Not fur distant there are a series of caves which 
are worthy of investigation by some one of better 
knowledge than that possessed by the islanders. 
They arc elaborately cut in the cliffs, with a shaft 
to the open air 5 but there is not even a tradition 
as to their origin or purpose. 

THE AEBUTH8. 

Heiie Love, witli straying feet, shall go 
Where Spring’s paths meet together ; 

One way the Winter went, I know * 

And it was bhist’rous weather. 

The snow was falling, wide and white; 

In calm it melted slowly ; 

Again I looked— for well I might — 

I saw a blossom boly : 

A cream-cheeked thing, on slender stalk, 

So timid and so vagrant : : 

I might to tropic gardens walk 
And find no bud so fragrant. 

We gathered lilies in the south, 

You and I togetht3r; 

You pressed them to your chin and mouth, 

And laughed ; Hwas summer weather. 

You loosed a lock to fix a rose 
That crowned a faery valley ; 

Caressing it (I saw the pose) 

With lightsome wit and sally. 

Among the deep blooms of the Fall 
1 w’atcbed your soft band reaching 

Unto (I saw no cardinal) 

An answering heaven, beseeching. 

But, dear ! this trailing, pink-lipped fiower, 

First of Spring’s gentle creatures, 

I tender in life’s hopeful liour : , ' , 

The picture of your features. 

Green, for your gown ; pink, for your blush ; 
White wreath, for beauty gleaming ; 

This perfect perfume, for the hush 
Of Love, when it is dreaming. ; 

. Lonn Swart TnoMsojf. 
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By E, Stenhouse, A.R.C.S. 


To-day I saw the dragon-fly 

Come from the wells where he did lie. 

An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk ; from head to tail 
Came out dear plates of sapphire mail 
He dried his wings : like gauze they grew • 
Thro’ crofts and pastures wet with dew ’ 
A living flash of light Im flew. 



|ENNYSON was not only a great 
poet, but a close and accurate 
observer of Nature ; and naturalists 
may ^ well feel grateful that he 
occasionally used his marvellous 
gift to describe in verse the pheno- 
mena wliich they equally susceptible to the 
beauty of Nature’s wonders, but tongue-tied— 
watch with such loving enthusiasm. ^ 

There could scarcely be a greater contrast than 
that which exists between the perfect drao-on-fly 
with its brilliant colours and active lli-ht, and 
the grovelling little monster from which ’it is 
derived, living its sordid life in the slime of a 
malodorous ditch. It would be difflcult to find 
a creature which for sheer hideuusness could match 
the eaily stage or larva of a dragon-fly. Its 
colour is a dingy gray, a hue which resembles so 
much that of the muddy bottom of the ditch 
that the beast is almost invisible until it beoius 
to move. This protective colouration is, of course 
of immense service, as it screens the animal from 
the obsemitioii of enemies and victims alike 
The body of the larva is divided into three 
parts— head, thorax, and abdomen. The head 

carries the ‘feelers,’ a pair of prominent eye.s 
and a most formidable system of jaws. On tlie 
thorax are fixed the six long, sprawling leo-s 
The abdomen is distinctly subdivided into rings 
lihe those of the hinder part of a lobster’s bodv 
The Larva of one family of dragon-flies has 
three delicate plates attached to the end of its 
tail. These plates are gills, and are the organs 
by which the animal breatliea. The whole body 
is clad in a sort of horny shell, which is a 
veritable suit of armour. 

Ko. 25.— Yol. I. . 


The larva 18 incapable of active movement, but 
a tireless vigilance enables it to stalk successfully 
the most niiiible prey. The head of one species 
IS quite suggestive of that of a cat, and there is 
something truly feline in the manner in wliich it 
lies beneath the shade of a water- weed, or 

half-buried in the mud which it so closely re- 
sembles, stealthily awaiting the approach of its 
victim.. ■ , 

As the unsuspecting tadpole swims lazily with- 
in ^ striking distance, like lightning out shoots a 
pair of murderous pincers, and the wriggling but 
helpless prey is conveyed to the mouth, to be 
leisurely devoured. This terrible jiaw, with its 
terminal pincers, is a very characteristic feature 
of the dragon-fly larva. The end of the weapon 
is carried, when ^not in use, in front of the face, 
and completely hides the jaws which are iised 
for chewing. It is known as the mask, and is 
borne upon a jointed arm, which is fixed under 
the animars chin. 

When the structure is closed, the hinge oi the 
arm points backward between the legs, and the 
creature looks the type of stolid virtue. The 
larva is, however, perhaps the fiercest inhabitant of , 
the ditch, and woe betide the succulent adventurer 
who is seized in the ruthless grip of the toothed 
jaws when the mask is thrown off. 

Let us now turn : to the breathing apparatus of 
this tyrant of the waters. Like every other living 
thing, a dragon-fly larva can only carry on its life- 
activities when it can obtain a due suppily of oxygen. 
Every movement of the body, legs, or mask uses 
up a certain quantity of oxygen and produces a 
poisonous gas called carbon dioxide. The ; oxygen 
must be renewed and the carbon dioxide must be 
got rid of, or the larva will sicken and die. The 
manner in "which this is carried out is qierhaps 
the most interesting feature of the animabs life- 
history. 

I have already mentioned that the larva of one 
family of dragon-flies (the family rejoices in the 
j impressive appellation of Agrionidoe) carries %t 
[Allllights Mesarmd,] May 21, fS98» 
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the end of its tail three delicate leaf-like plates, 
the tracheal gills. When the gills are exaiiiined 
by lueuus of the microscope they are seen to be 
made up almost wholly of a line mesh work of 
tiny air-tubes. So delicate are the gills that the 
air ill these little tubes is only separated irom 
the water of the pond or ditcli by a membrane 
of excessive thinness. 

The water of the pond always contains air 
dissolved in it, and an iuterchange is constantly 
taking place between the vitiated gas contained 
in the dolicato air-tubes of the filmy gills and 
the life-giving dissolved air of the water. Now, 
the little air- tubes of the gills are in communica- 
tion with a very perfect system of pipes which 
ramify thronghout the whole of the larva's body ; 
and thus it comes about that every organ, how- 
ever remote from the tail, is constantly being 
supplied with fresh oxygen. 

It is only the aristocratic Agrionidm, however, 
that possess these tracheal gills. The otlier 
families must perforce obtain their oxygen in 
some other manner. If one of these commoner 
larvm he touched, it will be seen to move away 
from the annoyance with a sudden dart forward, 
although no propelling force can be distinguished. 
As a matter of fact the irnpulse conies from the 
sudden ejection of water from the end of 
intestine. This terminal portion of the digestive 
tube is tlirown into a number of folds, wliich 
increase its surface enormously. As the folds 
contain in their wuills a imiltitude of finie air- 
tubes, gaseous interchange can as readily take 
place here as in the leaf-like external gills of 
the Agrioniihe, All that is necessary is that the 
water shall be constantly changed, and this is 
elfeetcd by a complicated system of muscles. 
The abdomen can be seen to rhythmically dilate 
and contract. When it dilates, t.he cavity of the 
intestine increases, and water liows- in. Then the 
muscles contract, and the diminution of the space 
causes the expulsion of the water. Thus the 
change of the water bathing the air- tubes, which 
the Agrionidm effect by wagging their tails, is 
brought about in other families by the action of 
the wall of the intestine as suction-pump and 
force-pump alternately. The alternate sucking in 
and driving out of the water are as truly inspira- 
tion and expiration respectivedy as the similar 
processes by which a man renews the air of his 
.lungs. The air-tubes which permeate the intestinal 
folds are connected -with the general system of 
ah‘*tuhes of the body in the same way as are 
those of the Agrionid gill-plate.s. 

In this manner does the young dragon-fly larva 
spend liis days., In the meantime ho is growing 
■ larger and larger, and therefore finds it necessary 
to pmodimilly ■ cast off Ins old suit of armour, 
and grow another one more in accordance with 
hk ampler dimensions, ' Tiny wdng - rudiments 
■^begiii to maife their appearance on his back, and 

•groyning. rfisUeseuess and irritability indicate the 


impending crisis of las life.- He no longer breathes 
dissolved air only, but frequently rises to the 
surface, and takes in the stimulating oxygen 
direct from the atmosphere by means of a series 
of tiny mouths wliich have opened along tlie 
sides of bis body. Whilst he is actually sub- 
merged these openings are, of course, of no use, 
and the larva relies upion his gills, caudal or 
rectal according to his social position. 

At length the critical hour approaches, and the 
larva leaves the water for ever. He betakes him- 
self to the shore, and clasping a friendly stem or 
branch, awaits his transformation. When he is 
firmly fixed, the larval skin splits down the back, 
of tile thorax, and the split extends forward 
until the head and thorax can be completely 
withdrawn from their sheaths. Then the animal 
bends back his body and draws his six legs out 
of their cases. The unprotected limbs are at first 
quite soft, and far too flexible to be of much 
use. The a.nimal therefore rests from his labours 
until the legs are somewhat hardened. When the 
joints are strong enough for the final effort— and 
this strengthening process may last for nearly 
half-an-hoiir— the beast firmly fixes his feet upon 
the thoracic part of larval skin, and, wdth 
a final mighty pull, completely withdraws . his 
abdomen. 

The fa.moiis Ileaumur has given such an in- 
teresting description of what follows that I should 
like to quote it here ; 

^Though the dragoii-fiy was now' free, it had 
a very different appearance from those wdiich 
range the fields. It seemed deformed ; the abdo- 
men, though longer than the sheath from wdiieh it 
Inal issued, had not yet acquired its full length. 
The wings seemed little larger than wdieii they 
w^ero enclosed in their sheaths. They were turneil 
edgewise, laid side by side, and folded up like a 
fan or like a leaf in the Imd. Hot only w‘ere 
they folded along their length, but also trans- 
versely. The wings expanded so rapidly tbiit it 
w'as difficult to get a faithful drawing inude of 
them. At this time the ffy careftilly avoided 
spreading his wings, for though they afteiwvards 
become firm as sheets of tale, they are at present 
soft as w'et paper. It is important to avoid the 
slightest derangement, or even contact with one 
another. The abdomen is carefully bent into 
such a position as to avoid touching them. As 
the wings expand we can see the veins spreading 
furtlier and farther apart, and the folds becoming 
effaced. The expansion is apparently due to -the 
injection of liquid into the veins. , . , More than 
twm Iioiirs are often necessary before the wings 
can be spread out horiiiontally, and two or three 
hours more are required before they are able to 
bear the weight of the bod}’'. xHl the time that 
the wings are expanding the abdomen is being 
grad iially proloii ged. ' 

It is quite evident that the insect, during the 
transformation, is the very type of timorous help- 
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lessness, and the savage younger larvav are said 
to sometimes leave tlie water and dine upon the 
juicy probationer. Critical indeed is the time, 
for any injury received at this period is certainly 
permanent, if not fatal. 

Although such an enormous change has taken 
place ill its external features, the animal has lost 
none of its native ferocity, and the brightly- 
coloured liy, darting hither and thither in the 
sunshine, preys as pitilessly upon its insect con- 
tempjoraries as in its youth it dominated the 
pond. Its powerful wings and keen sight render 
it as formidable in the air as its terrible mask 
■did in the water, and tlie gaily Huttering butter- 
tly finds a short shrift if it carelessly invades the 
hmitiiig-ground of its merciless foe. One by one 
the beautiful wings are shorn off, and the body 
is speedily devoured. 

No one could fail to be struck with the 
singularly perfect adaptation of the insect’s struc- 
ture to a life of aerial piracy. The four wings 
are large, and, in proportion to their weight, 
enormously strong. Each is supported a 
wonderfully - arranged network of slender ribs, 
which give the necessary rigidity to the thin, 
transparent membrane forming its basis. The 
muscles by which the wings are moved are 
massive and powerful, and are so arranged among 
themselves that the animal is capable of steering 


its course with an iiuerring accuracy which any 
bird might envy. In this power it is largely 
aided by a marvellous keenness of sight; for, in 
addition to the two great, gorgeously - coloured 
compound eyes which make up so niiicli of tlie 
head, the insect possesses three smaller * simple ’ 
eyes, making five eyes in all. The prey when 
overtaken is seized and devoured by means of 
powerf ul, sharply - toothed jaws. 

An animal which lives such an active life 
naturally requires a very perfect breathing 
apparatus, and this is amply provided by n 
system of holes on the sides of the body which 
open into an elaborate network of air -tubes, 
supplying every part of the system. The am in 
these tubes is constantly renewed by the regular 
compression and dilatation of the body by special 
muscles. 

The dragon-fly also finds time for domestic 
duties, and its long abdomen is of service in 
enabling it to deposit its eggs below the surface 
of the pond without actually entering the water. 

Ill the fullness of time the eggs hatch, and 
give rise to another generation of larvse as 
hideous and savage as the last. Overhead, the 
winged insect disports itself merrily in the sun, 
until Nemesis overtakes it at last, and it provides 
a delectable morsel for one of the birds which 
alone dispute with it the empire of the air. 


J O II N B TJ 11 NET OF B A R N S. 

CHxil-^TEll XXXI.— I I’ALL IX WITH STllANaH FHIENDS. 






LAY there, still with fright and 
anxiety, while the wind roared 
around my hiding - place, and the 
noise of the horses’ feet came to iny 
ears. !My first thought was to rush 
out and meet my pursuers, engage 
the company, and get the letter back by force. 
But a moment’s reflection convinced me that this 
■was efpial to rusliing on my death. There was 
nothing for it but to bide where I was, and pray 
that I might not be discovered. 

The noise grew louder, and the harsh voices of 
the men echoed in the little glen. I lay sweat- 
ing with fear, and I know not what foreboding, 
•as I heard the clatter of hoofs iimong the slates, 
and tile heavy tread of those who had dismounted 
and were, searching every tuft of heather. I 
know not to this day how I escaped. It may be 
that their eyes were blinded with mist and rain ; 
it may be tiiat my hiding-place was securer than 
I thought, for God knows I had no time to 
choose it ; it may be that their search was but 
perfunctory, since they had got the letter ; it 
may be that they thought in their hearts that I 
had escaped over the back of Caerdon, and searched 
only to satisfy their leader. At any rate, in a 
little all was still, save for the sound of retreat- 


ing voices, and with vast caution and great stiff- 
ness of body I drew myself from the hole. 

I have rarely felt more utterly helpless and 
downcast. I had saved my skin, hut only by a 
hair-breadth, and in the saving of it I had put the 
match to my fortunes. For that luckless letter 
gave the man into whose hands it might fall a 
clue to Marjory’s whereabouts. It is true that 
the tiling was slight, but still it was there, and 
’twas but a matter of time till it was unravelled. 
All was up with me. Now that I ivas thus 
isolated on Caerdon and the far western ridges 
of the Tweedside hills, I could have little hope of 
getting free ; for to return to safety I must cross 
either Holmes Water, which was guarded like a 
street, or the lower Tweed, which, apart from the 
fact that it was in. roaring flood, could no more 
be passed by me than the gates of Edinburgh. 
But I give my word it was not this that vexed 
me; nay, I looked forward to^ danger, even to 
capture, with something akin to hope. But the 
gnawing anxiety gripped me by^the' throat that 
once more my poor lass would be exposed to the 
amenities of my cousin, and her easy, (piiet life 
at Siuitwood shattered for ever. An unreasoning 
fit of rage took me, and I dashed my foot on the 
heather in my liopeless vexation. I cursed every 
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soldier, and ’wislied for Gilbert tlie blackest tor- 
ments wLich my heart could conjure. 

But I'age at the best is vain, and I soon ceased. 
It was, indeed, high time that I should be bestirring 
myself. I could not stay wliere I was, lor, in 
addition to being without food or decent shelter, 
I was there on the very confines of the most 
dangerous country. Not two miles to the north 
from the place wdiere I lay the hills ceased, and 
the low-lying central moorlands succeeded, which, 
as ■ being a great haunt of the more virulent 
Whigs, w^ere watched by many bands of dragoons. 
If my life were to he saved I must get back 
once more to the wild heights of the upper 
Tweed. 

I climbed the gully, and keeping lower down 
the hill, made for the rnouiitain named Coulter 
Fell, which is adjacent to Caerdon. 

When I reached the head of the ridge I thought 
that the ^yay w'as clear before me, and that I had 
outdistanced my pursuers. I stood up boldly on 
the summit, and looked down on the Holmes Water 
head. The next minute I had Hung myself flat 
again, and \vas hastening to retrace my steps. For 
this was what I saw : all up the stTeam at irre- 
gular intervals dragoons ’ivere heating the heather 
in their quest for me. Clearly they thought that 
I had made for the low ground. Clearly, also, 
there was no hope of escape in that quarter. 

With a heavy heart I held along the bald face 
of the great Coulter Fell. I know no more 
heartless rnountain on earth than that great black 
scarp, which on that day iluug its head far up 
into the mist. The storm, if anything, had in- 
creased in fury. Every now and then there came 
a bunst of sharp hail, and I was fain to shelter for 
a moment by lying on the earth. Very circum- 
.speetly I %veiit, for I knew not ’wlien, through the 
^vall of mist, a gleam of bull* coats or steel might 
meet me. In such a fashion, half-creeping, half- 
running, I made my way down the hills which flank 
the Coulter Water, and came at length to the range 
of low hills which look down upon Biggar and the 
lowlands of Clyde. 

I struggled to the top and looked over into the 
misty haiighs. The day was thick, yet not so thick 
that I could not see from tliis little elevation the 
plain features of the land below. I saw the tall 
trees of Coulter House, and the gray walls and 
smoking chimneys. Beyond was the road, thick 
with mud, and with scarce a traveller. All Beemed 
quiet, and as I looked a wild plan came into my 
head. Why should I not go through the very 
den of the lion? What hindered mo from going 
down 'by the marsh of Biggar and the woods of 
liachan, and thence to niy hiding-place? It "wa-s 
thediigh-roads that were un watched in these days, 
and the byways which had each their sentinel. 

But as I looked again the plan passed from my 
mind ; for there, below, just issuing from the 
.gateway of Coulter House, I saw a man on horse- 
tek^,and- another, and still another. " I needed no 


more. A glance was sufEcient to tell me their 
character and purport. Gilbert, verily, had used 
his brains to better advantage than I liad ever 
dreamed of. He had fairly outwitted me, and 
the three airts of north and south and west were 
closed against me. 

There still remained the east, and thither I 
turned. I was shut in on a triangle of hill and 
moorland, some three miles in length and two 
in breadth. At the east was tlie S2)ur of hill at 
the foot of the Holmes Water, and above the 
horise of Radian. If I went thither I might 
succeed in crossing the breadth of the valle}^ and 
win to the higher hills. 

I do not very well remember how I emssed 
the Kilbiiclio glen, and stumbled through the maze 
of little streams and sheeji-drains which covers all 
the j)lace. At a place called Blendewing I lay down 
on my face and drank pints of water from the 
burn --a foolish action, which in my present con- 
dition was like to jirove dangerous. In the pine- 
wood at the hack of the sheiling I laid me down 
for a little to rest, and when once more I forced 
myself to go on I was as stiff as a shi^i’s Egure-head. 
In this state I climbed the little hills which line 
the burn, and came to the limit of the range above 
the j)lace called Whiteslade. 

It w’as now about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the storm, so far from abating, grew every 
moment in fierceness, I began to go hot and 
cold all over alternately, and the mist-covered 
hills were all blurrecl to my sight like a hoj’s 
slate. Now, by Heaven ! thought I, things are 
coming at last to a crisis. I shall either die in. 
a boghole, or fall into my cousiivs bauds before 
this day is over, A strange perverted joy took 
po.ssession of me. I had nothing now to lose. 
My fortunes were so low that they could sink 
no farther. I had no eau.se to dread either 
soldier or weather. And then my jjoor silly 
bead began to whirl, and I lost all power of 
anticipation. 

To this day I do not know how I crossed the 
foot of the Holmes valley — for this was what J 
did. The jJace was watched most jealously, for 
Holmes Mill was there, and the junction of the 
roads to the upper Tweed and the moors of 
Clyde. But the tiling was achieved ; and my next 
clear reinembrancp is one of crawling j^ainfully 
among the low birk-trees and cliffs on tlie far 
side of the Wormel My knees and hands were 
bleeding, and I had a pain in my head so terrible 
that I forgot all other troubles in this supreme one. 

It was now drawing towards evening. The gray 
rain-clouds had become darker, and the shadows 
crept over the sodden hills. All the world was 
desert to me, where there %vas no shelter. Dawyck 
and Barns were in the hands of the enemy. The 
cave of the Cor Water was no more. I had 
scarce strength to reach my old hiding-place in 
the hags above Scrape, and if I did get there I 
had not the power to make it habitable. A 
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gravelled and sanded coiicli with a lieatliery roof scattered soldiers dispersing over the liaiigbland. 

is pleasant enough in the dry weather, but in The thouglifc was borne in upon me that I was 

winter it is no better than a bog-hole. cut off, at last from all hope of escape. I received 

Nevertheless .1 slid down the hill as best I the tidings with no fear, scarcely with surprise, 
could, and set myself to crossing the valley. It My sickness had so much got the better of me 

was half- tilled with water-pools which the ffood that though the heavens had opened I would 

had left, and at the far side I saw the red, not have turned my head to them. But I still 

raging stream of Tweed. I remember wondering staggered on, blindly, nervelessly, wondering in 

without interest whether I should ever wade over my heart how long I would keep on my feet, 

or drown there. It was a matter of little moment But now in the little hollow I saw sometliing 
tome, Tlie Fates had no further power to vex me. before me, a glimpse of light, and faces lif by 

But ere I reached the hill-foot I saw something the glow. I felt instinctively the near presence 
which made me x^ause, reckless though I had come of men. Sfcumhling towards it I went, grox>ing 

to be. On the one hand there was a glimx)se of my way as if I were hliiidfokl. Then some great 

men coming up the valley — mounted men, riding darkness came over my brain, and I sank on the 
orderly as in a troop. On the otlier I saw ground. 


By Hev. Hugh Macmillan, B.D., LL.D., F.K.S.E. 


SPENT my summer holidays in a certain that it has turned out for the best; for 

recent year at a farmhouse near the they all have thriven wonderfully in those 

head of Loch Tay. It is a charming Canadian or Australian settlements to which 

spot, situated where two large burns they betook themselves, and to which they 

-^that rise, tlie one from the covrie gave, wdth a pathetic xiatriotism, the old bedoved 

behind Mael Ghlas, and the other names of home. Here and there the monot^iy 

from Locli Larig, at the summit of the Gleiilyoii of the green pastures is diversified by large 

l^asB — flow down the declivity in many a foaming patches of crimson heather, shining in the after- 

waterfall to the loch a short distance from each noon light as if the sunset glow had settled 

other. Several Imge ^jlane - trees of great age permanently ujpoii them. At the back of the 

form an avenue leading from the high-road house the ground slopes up gradually to the 

almost to the door. These ancestral trees, and the lofty summit of Mael Ghlas, with a corner of the 
scanty remains of a baronial castle near at highest part of Ben Lawers standing out in 

hand, indicate that the jjlace must once have been darker hue behind the green shoulders of the 

of considerable importance. bill. This view gives an alxnne appearance to 

The view in all directions is magnificent. West- the landscape ; and when veiled in dense clouds, 

ward, over a series of undulating heights, rises up the crags and corries under the dark fringes of 

the lofty cane of Ben More, filling all the mist look sombre in the extreme^ and lead the 

horizon in that direction. Below, to the south, imagination up to an unknown Cimmerian realm 

the smooth, dark /waters of Loch Tay occupy the of storm and mystery. 

long treuch-like hollow between the hills ; and Portions of old querns and two barley mortars 
beyond, on the other side, the mountain slopes lying neglected near the kitchen door of the 

climb up to the sky-line adorned with fertile farmhouse set me thinking of the primitive 

pastures and sunny copses. The shores of the agriculture of former times in this part of the 

loch are fringed with woods ; and the water- Highlands. It certainly must have been of the 

chasinels that seam the sides of the hills have rudest kind. The peoxde had not aijpliances for 

lines of shrubby Vegetation veiling them from 
the summer heat and marking out their course. 

Here and there on some lonely knoll, or beside 
a secluded burn, are the dismantled ruins of once 
flourishing croft-houses and liamlets, from which the lower slopes of the hills were rendered 

the inhabitants were driven out to give jdace to impassable by the overflowing waters of the 

sheep-holdings or larger farms. The sight of streams. In these circumstances the farmers 

these relics of the past fills one with .sadness, sought the higher grounds, where the soil was 

and raises perplexing questions regarding the drier, and the line of boulders which marked 

rights and duties of property. But whether the the height of the old glacial stream fell short 

expulsion of the hardy and honest natives, whose of the limits of cultivation, and there %vere 

forefathers had tilled the ground from time fewer encumbrances in the shape of wood and 

immemorial, was justifiable or not, it is at least stone to remove mom the soil. Accordingly we 


the removal of the great boulders which cumbered 
the ground, and they simply turned up the soil 
round them in patches here and there. The 
marshes, also, were only partially drained, and 
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ii lid most of tlio old tillage on tlie uplands. But 
there were otlier obstacles to contend >yitli there. 
The heather^ being iiath'e to the soil, and best 
adapted to the situation, was a more formidable 
weed to keep at bay than the common weeds of 
the fields at the base of the hills, and began 
at once to eiicroacli upon the green enclosure 
during tlie slightest relaxation of toil and care. 
Owing to the latitude and altitude, the corn 
and barley did not ripen till a lato period, 
and had to enconnter tlie storms and floods 
which usually occurred at the close of antuinn. 
And not once, but many times during a 
crofter’s lease, must have happened what took 
place on one occasion on the minister’s glebe in 
the far north. The minister’s man, shearing the 
corn in the beginning of October in an excep- 
tionally favourable season, was asked by an English 
tourist passing by if the soil in the neighbour- 
hood was good. The minister’s man replied that 
the stranger could judge for himself ; for this 
year they had two crops on that very field. The 
stranger went a'way considei-ahly mystified ; hut 
the true explanation was that tlie previous crop 
had not been gathered in till January, and now 
in October of the same year they were reaping 
another crop. 

Lochtayside has always been more a pastoral 
than an agricultural region. The gnnvth of corn 
has been subordinate to the raising of sheep and 
cattle. The mountains are remarkably green to 
the very top, only a small portion of heather 
being found here and there, and yield ricli natural 
grass for the huge herds that roam over them. 
But before the invention of artificial food and 
the growth .of turnips, wlicii the cattle all the 
year round fed upon the natural pastures, there 
was no ])rovisio.ii made for their upkeep vrlien 
these pastures were hid under several feet of 
snow. "We read how, in these circumstances, the 
cattle that were sheltered in the byres were 
reduced almost to starvation, and yielded hardly 
any milk. All that k now changed. The popula- 
tion of the district, greatly thinned hy emigration 
to our large cities and to the Colonies, are able 
to maintain themselves in comfort ; and nowhere 
can finer fields of potatoes be seen than on the 
slopes of these hills, finding there a soil and 
'■ situation similar to the- conditions of their native 

■ country, and therefore most conducive to their 
welfare, in a foreign land, 

.^p^nt a good deal of my holiday-time in ex- 
ploring the numerous traces which the old popii- 

■ lation of the district had left behind ; for the 
' .pathos of a wanished race seemed to breathe over 

every height and hollow. I found the task, though 
melancholy, exceedingly suggestive. I wandered 
over ‘tho dim patlis which they liad made, and 
^ 'which :were now almost obliterated by the foot- 
. $ieps of time. I lingered beside the lonely ruins 
" 'of Ahfe ’hpiilfea . 'Where they lived, and where the 
/-nettle' greW; luxuriantly round the cold hearth- 


stone, and the solitary rowan that ovei'shado'wed 
tliem had failed to charm away the witchcraft 
of change and death that comes some time or 
other to every human family. I followed up the 
rough, winding peat-roads, over broken bridges and 
quaking marsbes, till I stood beside the dark bogs 
where they used to cut their fuel, and wdiieh still 
showed inefiaceahle touches of their sturdy toil, 
iilUiongh Nature, w-ith her luxuriant growth of 
mosses and lichens, strove to bring them hack 
to her universal bosom. But what interested me 
most were the remains of the hoary sheilings, 
which I found scattered over the uplands in 
considerable numbers. There was one cluster 
especially that attracted my notice on account 
of its large size and apparently great age. 1 
found these slieilings in the corrie of Ben Lawers, 
following up the old zigzag peat-track on the 
w’estem bank of tlie Carie Burn till the first 
plateau is reached, where the people used to make 
peats. Here w^as a curious assemblage of circular 
foundations made of stones and turf, and looking 
wonderfully green in contrast with the dark bogs 
around them — an oasis in the wilderness. Ail 
tradition of these sheilings has disappeared in 
the district ; and several hundreds of years must 
therefore have elapsed since they had been in 
active use. 

I used to sit wdtliin one of these broken-down 
huts — often when the shades of evening -were be- 
ginning to fall, and to cast the brown hue over 
the landscape which is so conducive to medita- 
tion — and try to picture the curious state of things 
which they so vividl^^ recalled. Wliat an idyllic 
mode of life that residence in the mountain 
sheiling during the summer months of long ago 
must have been I It has disappeared from Scutland 
for nearly a hundred years ; but it still survives 
in Norway and Switzerland. In the saeier of the 
Norwegian fjelds and in the chdiet of the Swiss 
Alps we have a picture of what the old life of 
the Scotch sheiling must liave been. 

I have said that the cultivation of the Higli- 
laiids was in former times more on the heights 
than in the valleys, in places th;it are now over- 
grown with heather on the moorlands. But, higher 
than the highest line of corn-growing fields, there 
are spots among the hills where a carpet of the 
greenest and smoothest turf is laid among the brown 
heather and the black peat-moss. Some bright 
knolls, covered with the most compact grass, rise 
above the quaking marshes ; and on the sheltered 
side of one of these green mounds, Avhere the ground 
is especially dry and hard, the rude sheiling was 
built of tlie rough stones lying about, without 
any cement, and roofed with branches of trees 
and hits of sod. It had no comforts of any kind, 
and barely afforded shelter from the elements. 
The inmates, especially when the weather w^as 
severe, had to rough it in a way that would have 
astonished our modern tramps and lowest poor. 
They lived' an almost entirely open-air. life, con- 
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stantlv engaged in watcliing tlieir cattle and in 
inilkiiig them at suitable times, and storing the 
milk and converting it into butter and cheese. 
Beside the sheiling there was always a little 
rill that iiowed past all day with its manifold 
voices, as it rippled over its irregular bed or 
fell over a barrier rock in lines of white foam 
into swirling brown pools, and all iiiglit sang 
its quiet tune, while the. moonlight whitened 
the rude stones under whose shelter human hearts 
were dreaming. The water of the streamlet was 
necessary not only for drinking, but also for 
washing the milk-dishes and preparing the butter. 
Around were patches of verdure scattered over 
the stony hillsides or over the rugged conies ; 
and there the dun-coloured cows browsed diligently 
all day, and obediently came to be relieved of their 
milky spoil at the call of the maidens. 

To these sheilings the grown-up women of tlie 
farm retired about the beginning of- June each, 
year, and remained in this seclusion among the 
liills, far from the dwellings ol their nearest neigh- 
bours, till the end of August or September, w’lien 
the labours of the harvest demanded their help^ 
and when the sliortening days and the decaying 
verdure reminded them of the necessity of re- 
turning to the farm ill the low grounds. But 
the maidens were not so solitary as one might 
suppose. Young men, their friends and sweet- 
hearts, came up from the farms from time to 
time to cheer them when their own work was 
over. And the romance of love^ in such novel 
circumstances shed a Iialo over the passing liours. 
The pathetic song of the ‘Flowers of the Forest* 
alludes to the courting of the lads and , lasses 
among tlie green knowes around the mountain 
sheiling. The; maidens, wheir left; alone, often 
beguiled the time in singing ; and many a beau- 
tiful Gaelic song describes the charm of this simple 
inistoral life. One of the oldest and most 2)opular 
of the Highland songs is a slKnling song called 
‘Crodh Galleiii,’ or ‘ Gollin’s Cattle,* wliose music 
afterwards developed into the plaintive time of 
‘ Lochaher no more.* It is curious how tliis 
emigrant’s farewell of Scotiand, which breathes 
the purest love of country, should have grown 
out of a cow-song like the ‘Banz des Yaches* of 
Switzerland. Tlie song of ‘ Crodh Oallein * marks 
the transition from the huntsman’s life to the 
pastoral and agricultural. The first was con- 
sidered for a long time the nobler and manlier 
mode of life ; and it was with reluctance that the 
roving huntsman settled down to tlie tame pur- 
suits of the shepherd and farmer. By-and-hy, as 
the old mode of life receded into the, past, and 
the new became more common and confirmed, 
a well-stocked farm and a herd of milk-giving 
cattle browsing around the sheiling w'ere thought 
far more of than the huntsman’s skill and daring 
and the, chance products of the chase. The song 
in question indicates the beginning of this pre- 
ference ; for the cattle of Collin, who was a hunts- 
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man, were in reality the wild deer of the moun- 
tain, and they were cunningly alluded to under 
figures of speech wliicli changed their identity, 
and made them seem the cattle of the byre and 
the sheiling, as if only under this semblance w’-ere 
they of any consideration. 

It not infrequently liappened that what 'was 
called a creuc/i took place in some lonely^- moun- 
tain sheiling, and tlie cattle were carried away 
by marauders of another clan, to the great morti- 
fication and sorrow of the lielpless maidens in 
charge. There is a story of such a creach that 
happened about two hundred and fifty years ago, 
and gave rise to another popular Highland song. 
The men of Kex:)poch at tliat time came down in. 
force upon the defenceless sheiling of Casldie near 
the head of Glenlyoii, in the neighbourhood of 
where I was staying. They carried away all the 
cattle and the two dairymaids who were in charge 
of them. The Glenlyou men, made aware of the 
raid, pursued them as they were marching iiortli- 
wards to their home,, and, coming upon them at 
the west end, of’ the glen, a desperate fight 
ensued,, in which the reavers were defeated 
with great loss. During the combat one of the 
dairymaids \vas slain ,* and the other -was brought 
back by the victors to Meggerney Castle, where 
she composed the touching song descriptive of her 
feelings on the luuTOwing occasi on. The name of 
this musical Highland maid has not survived, 
although that of her conijmnioii who Avas killed 
has been handed down to us and associated with 
a cairn still standing on the scene of the tragedy, 
called Cam Mic Grid he, or M aerie’s Cairn. 
Alemories of love and war are connected with the 
gray riuiis of the sheilings j and the names of 
some of them recair many a stirring deed. The 
effect of this mode of life in developing the 
musical and poetic instincts of the people is re- 
markable. It would furnish many a picturesque 
theme for the romance-’writer. In this field there 
is hid a rich treasure of human story waiting to 
be appropriated by some original genius— as a 
new kind of kailyard literature. On the shoulders 
and in the corrie of Mael Glilas, and uj.> in the 
gloomy ravine of Laricli-an-Lochan, there are 
ruins of numerous sheilings, hearing witness to a 
large population that once inhabited this part of 
Lochtaysicle. In the wild recesses of Oreag-aii- 
Lochan, the growth of the nettle around shapeless 
heatis of mossy stones still testifies to human 
occupation, and shouts how, as in Switzerland, the 
wildest parts of the Scottish mountains were not 
left to \vaste their scanty crops of spontaneous 
gi'ass uneaten by the cattle of the dairymaid. 

Talking one day with my landlord, the farmer, 
whose own wife was >seriously ill at the time, about 
the sanitary condition of the locality, he made the 
shrewd remark that in olden times the country pebple 
were much more healthy than they are now ; and 
he attributed the cause to the variety . which the 
pursuits of the summer-Bheiling gave to their life.' 



S HBY were bringing old Petersen from 
his farm in Siov to lay him in 
the Thoi'shavii churchyard, 

*Easy, hoys,’ exclaimed the liaml- 
ig imiii who sat in the 


some youBj 
stern of the boat, side by side with 
frkla, the dead man’s daughter. They round the 
basalt rocks which hedge in Thox'shavn’s little har- 
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They had in the transition from the low grounds 
to the heights of the mountains a complete change 
of air and scene ; and even the food was, if possible, 
plainer, and the mode of life was brought back to 
the primitive simplicity of Nature. Whereas at 
the present day the occupations of the farmer have 
no such complete transitions. They are continu- 
cmsly carried on in the same place fi’om year’s end 
to year’s end without any change or break. And 
even tlie summer holidays in the south, which are 
made possible by the near presence of the rail- 
•way, are no real compensation for the loss of the 
shelling life. For such holidays are more artificial 
than the farmer’s ordinary existence, and bring 
the fever and the worry of the great world to 
make his pulse beat faster, instead of laying 
upon his wearied energies the calm, cool hand 
of Nature in ancient repose, like a mother’s 
blessing. 

What a change has come over the Highlands in 
recent years 1 In olden times it was the Highlands 
that invaded the Lowlands, and carried off much 
spoil and blackmail. But now the condition of 
things is reversed, and it is the Lowlands that are 
invading the Highlands every year and paying 
down good money of the realm for the sight of 
purple mountain heights, and for the honey breath 
of crimson heather, and the fragrance of fii*-forests 
and bog- myrtle. Eyerji^ spot, even the loneliest 
and most inaccessible, is ciwded with summer 
visitors from the south j and instead of the soft 
accents of the Gael you hear the high tones of 
Ludgate Hill and Bedford Street. We read of 
the old Celtic saints wandering over the scantily 
populated districts of tlie north in searcli of a 
solitude in whicli no hermit had built his cell, and 
being frustrated in their efforts ; for in every glen 
and island there was some holy man already 
located, leading a life ‘by heaven too much op- 
pressed.’ Bub still more vain would be a search 
nowadays for some spot in which one could vspend 
a siimnier holiday apart from all associations of 
one’s ordinary life, ‘the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot.’ 

Every one feels the craving for change. Life is 


so busy and conventional that there is an ardent 
desire to go back for a few days or weeks each 
year to the quiet simplicity of Nature. Dr Louis 
Eobinson, in a recent article in the National 
EevieWy endeavours to show why it is that change 
of air does us so much good. He traces the reason 
back to primitive habits and ancestral instincts. 
Mankind have passed through three stages of life- 
tire hunting, the pastoral, and the agricultural. For 
epuntkss generations our ancestors were obliged 
to roam about in searcli of the game on which 
the}'' lived, and it is only within a comparatively 
short period that their descendants have settled 
down to agricultural pursuits. Dr Eobinson holds 
that the old vagrant habits of tlie nomadic stage 
of life through wiiich we have passed have become 
a part of our physical inheritance, and that, there- 
fore, the confinement of our large cities and stated 
occupations, being a violence to this second nature, 
is apt to develop evil consequences, especially 
when for some reason or other the general vitality 
has been lowered; and therefore a renewal of the 
vagrant conditions to which our constitution was 
originally adapted niiglit be expected to contribute 
to the recovery of a good state of health. This 
reason may .seem far-fetched ; but it is undoubtedly 
true that we have all, from the highest to the 
lowest, a strong spice of the savage in our nature ; 
and a longing at times comes over us to break 
loose from the restraints of civilisation and revel 
ill the wild freedom of our barbarian ancestors. 
The grouse-shooting fever may be one of the 
periodical ebullitions of the original temperament ; 
and the deerstalker’s enthusiasm every autumn 
seems to bring back the hunting stage of primitive 
life. But to all of us the annual reversion to 
simple, hardy life is a gratification which is felt all 
the more keenly the more that ordinary life is 
artificial and re.strained. And though every one 
cannot on occasions return to the hunting stage 
of life like' our wealthy classes — for, strange 
to say, it now costs too much — yet we can all 
return to the nearest approximation to tlie pastoral 
stage, and experience in some degree the benefits 
of the old sheiling-life among the mountains. 


FRIDA PETER SER^S L O Y E R. 

By Charles Edavabdes. 

m TWO FARTS.— -PART I. 


hour : terrible rocks against wdiicli no vessel W'ould 
have a chance iu anything like a storm. Then, as 
tliey swept round into the haven, the young man’s 
eyes w'ere suddenly caught and his attention held 
by the imposing form of a British gunboat, wdth 
the Union-jack flying at its stern, 
bSlie come in the night,’ whispered one of tlie 
oarsmen, ^ It is for to protect the Shetland and the 
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Grimsby men off tlie Iceland waters. Tlie Preticli, 
they too have a warship ; but there will, be no 
trouble. The officers will give themselves dinners 
and shoot tilings, and so they will return.’ 

Frida, pale and grief- worn though she was, seemed 
almost as much interested in tlie fine vessel as was 
her companion ; but only for a moment. A. gun 
was fired from the tiny fort on the end of the 
basaltic headland. Then they heard the tiny tinkle 
of tlie cliurch bell — the church itself wliite and tall 
above tlie other black little houses of the town, saved 
from absolute gloominess only by the green turf 
on their gabled roofs. This was in honour of old 
Petersen. He had been a worthy Faroemaii, known 
and respected by all the eleven thousand inhabitants 
of the isles. 

Hearing these sounds, the girl again covered her 
pale face with her hands, and let her long yellow 
hair fall to the front. As she bowed forward 
in her distress the yellow hair caught the sun- 
shine, so that it looked like spun gold. It cer- 
tainly contrasted wondrously with the plain black 
coffin whicb stretched from her feet forward. 
The coffin bore xieither flowers nor covering: 
only tlie words, ^ Jens Petersen, aged 69.’ It was 
ugly and forbidding in its sombre nakedness. 
But it held nearly all in the world that Frida 
cared for. 

The young man put liis arm round the girl’s Avaist 
and gazed at her with genuine sympathy, and more 
than sympathy. Then he whispered, so that none 
else could hear his words : 

'Sweetheart, hear thyself up j it will soon be 
over. The old man is happy ; and remember he 
said almost with his last breath that he wished you 
not to be unhappy about losing liim.’ 

This comfort seemed to have much effect upon 
Frida. , She raised her head and looked at her 
companion with her placid, tear-stained blue eyes. 
Pier restraint before the four stout peasants in blue 
mob-caps was pathetic in its childishness. Yet 
why should she think of dissembling ? Placl not 
the four oarsmen been born and bred on her 
father’s land, worked and fished for and been 
tended by him alone? And did not they and 
all Kollefjord know full well that young Graham, 
though not a Faroeman, was as good as plighted to 
her? 

On arriving at the pier quite two hundred people 
followed the corpse to the church, and afterwards 
to the bare and even repellent little God’s-acre 
among the heather and rocks outside the town. 
He had been an uncommon sort of Faroeman. His 
daughter was more beautiful by far than most Faroe 
girls ; and the inclusion of young Graham in his 
household some three years back had seemed so very 
audacious a step, only justified, as it happened, by 
the young stranger’s exceptional qualities both of 
person and ability. 

Graham and Frida 'were, of course, the chief 
mourners. And, to tell the truth, as they walked 
arm-in-arm, the scores of ^vomen and girls, with 


black silk handkerchiefs over their heads, paid 
much more attention to these two than to the 
service or the solemn lesson which the scene ought 
presumably to have taught them. 

Douglas Graham was six feet high and well made. 
He was what the Faroes© call 'a fine man yet 
there was that in his face which, though strongly 
inspiring confidence (affection the girls would 
have said), hinted at certain experiences which 
had left their mark on his mind. 

But when the service was ending and the pastor 
had cast his three shovelfuls of earth into the grave, 
a knot of British sailors strolled into the cemetery, 
with a petty officer or two among them. They were 
reverent enougli, yet they immediately distracted 
the attention of most of the company. A ray of 
sunlight stole through the fog immediately over the 
cemetery and shone upon the gold hatband of one 
of the man-of-war’s men. One of these latter had 
barely time to murmur to his comrade, 'That’s a 
pretty girl,’ indicating Frida, when the funeral group 
broke up. This was the moment the poor girl most 
dreaded. She trembled on Douglas Graham’s arm 
as she looked her last at the forbidding black 
box (made and painted at home) Winch held her 
.father. 

'Sweetheart,’ whispered Douglas when he had 
again wi’apped up Frida in the warm shawls of 
her own knitting, and in other respects made her 
as comfortable as possible, 'now I have you all to. 
myself I will be fatheiyand husband, and brother 
to you, please God ! ’ 

The girl could only sob for reply ; but she thrust 
her little hand betw’-een his two sinewy brown 
ones wiien they were again out in the harbour; 
and thus hand-in-hand they made the return 
voyage. The sea was again all a-sparkle with 
sunlight, and the capricious Faroe fog clung only 
to the sides of the distant mountain of Naalsoe. 

Meanwliile the men ashore from her Majesty’s 
gunboat Goshawk Imd divided into tw'o groups. Of 
the one group one of tlie sailors had sauntered, or 
rather 'slithered’ (so he said), dowm the greasy, 
malodorous steps cut in the rock which led tliem 
into the heart of poor little Thorshavn town. 

Of the other group a petty officer named 
Porteous was the leading spirit. Hardly had 
Porfceous come into the cemetery than something 
seemed to affect him strongly. He stared at 
Douglas Graham with might and main, and only 
latterly at Frida;. It was difficult to say which of 
the two moved him the more. 

Afterwards, however, he signified his intention 
of returning at once to the ship. This was when 
he had seen the mortuary boat row^ed off to the 
■north. ...■ 

'Jack,’ he said to one of tlie men, ‘I mean to 
follo\y that little craft, and so, if you’ve no 
particular objection, we’ll just get leave and 
chase ’em.’ 

The others would have preferred to stay in 
Thorshavn, but Kick Porteous was not a inan to be 
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opposed ill any fclnng. Soon, ilierefore, tliey were 
once more alongside the gunboat, aiul then pulled off 
in a. northerly direction. The rerpiisi te perniission 
liad easily been obtained. The barometer was con*' 
soling, and the Go$ha;wh had been at sea so long tluit 
it would have been hard lines to refuse this one 
day’s pleasuring, especially to so valuable a man 
as Porteous. 

^PuIl hard, lads/, said tli is person when he 
had seated himself and taken tlie tiller in hand. 
’' They ’ve got a good start, hut you ’ll want flogging 
if you can’t catch these Johnnie.s with straw beards 
before they get ashore.’ 

One of Porteous’s intimates began jesting with 
him about this petticoat-chase, as he called it. But 
Porteous was not in a liumoui' for fun of this 
kind, and he showed it. 

don’t mind telling yon, Jim,’ he said, ‘that 
I’m a bit curious about yon long-legged fellow 
who was alongside the girl at the grave. If I 
didn’t know him at Kirkwall a few years back, I ’in 
very much mistaken. If lie’s the man, then lie’d 
better look out for squalls, for I’ve as tough a bone 
to pick with him as he’ll liave in his lifetime.’ 

'The oilier laughed. ‘If that’s so, Nick/ he said, 
‘he can have all the picking of it with you. I’d 
not like to be in his slioes — queer shoes they wear 
lip here, don’t theyl ’ 

‘There’s this, tliongli/ said Porteous. ‘I don’t 
want to let on that I’m the man I am till T ’ve got 
to know more about him. I’m iiiiicli changed since 
then, what with beard and all — and esY>ecially with, 
this beauty-uiark — fur which he’s responsible.’ 

Porteous touched a great scar ruimi.ng from his 
left eye to his heard. It was an ugly scar, but hot 
half so ugly as the expression in liis face. 

®Now then, there, no loaOiig— pull, you fellows !’ 
lie cried the next moment. 

But scarcely had lialf-aii-lioiir passed ere Porteous 
and the others were fain to confess that the 
Faroemen 'svere as clever with their oars as them- 
selves, The boat with Bouglas and Frida in it 
had turned into Kollefjord, while the Goshawh^s 
boat was quite two rniles distant from the head of 
the fjord. 


try and scale it. But Porteous straiglitiway checked 
til eir on tluLsiasin in this matter. 

‘ Not tin's time, my lads,’ he said. ‘ We ’ll be back 
here in a inontli. Th(3n we ’H have a rattling fine 
picnic ashore, and it T1 have to be a devilisb tougb 
inoiiiitain if we can’t climb it then. What you liave 
to do now is just to saunter about here, while I gO' 
off up the shore a bit’ 

Porteous meanwhile had found guidance towards 
Petersen’s farm. High up among tlie overhanging 
rocks could be seen tlie figure of a man. With liis 
sharp vision Porteous had long ago determined 
that tliis was Douglas Graham. Had lie doubted it 
he would have been less eager to steal a march oii 
liim. 

In spite of the sad circumstances of the day, the 
maid-servant asked the officer into the house im- 
mediately. To give him his due, Porteous felt that 
he was a brute. But that did not deter him from 
Ilia intention to play a brute’s part. 

Frida came to him at length, pale and listless. 

‘Be so good/ she explained at once, ‘as to excuse 
me from welcoming you. I have to-day buried 
my dear father. But Marta shall provide refresh- 
ment, which you will be so good as to enjoy.’ 

Porteouswvas eager in aq)ologising for his intru- 
,sion. . 

‘ I should not/ he said, ■ have come if I had not 
seen ani old acquaintance with you j ust now in 
Tliorsliavn — Douglas Graham, or I ’in inueli mis- 
taken.’ 

‘Oil! do you know Douglas?’ cried the girl, 
elasping her hands. 

‘ I know him well enough to hope that you are 
not married to him,’ said Porteous slowly and em- 
plnitically. The glioul noted with avidity the 
shadow that liitted upon the girl’s face at these 
words. 

‘ What does that mean ? ’ .slie asked. 

‘ It means just this. Threti years ago Douglas 
Graham killed a man. He escaped hanging by — 
coming here, I siijipose. That is all. Douglas 
Graham is a nnirderer.’ 
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THE FINEST CYCLING ROUTE IN THE WORLD. 

By John Foster Fraser. 


■ VERY wlieelinan is nowadays looking 
afield, for new cycling worlds to 
conquer. The man w’ho suggests a 
new ride wliicli is x^Lasant and 
easy, with not too many hills to 
climb, wliicli takes him to wonder- 
ful places foil of historic interest, and through 
beautiful scenery, and where lie need never have 
any fear of indulging in x>rofanity owing to rain, 
is regarded somewhat in the liglit of a xmblic 
benefactor, 

I have no wish to be regarded in that spirit ^ 
but as I have ridden over wlmt is undoubtedly 
the finest cycling route in the world, I think 
there are others who would care to follow my 
example. A few years ago such a suggestion 
would have been useless, for then cycling was a 
distinctly qilebeian amnsement, followed by men 
who had only a month’s, or a fortnight’s, or less, 
holiday in the year. But now that bicycles are 
ridden by folks who belong, as Mr Toole would 
say, to the ‘ liupper suckles,’ and to whom time 
is not so much a consideration, there are no doubt 
hundreds of people wdio are willing to travel for 
a good bicycle ride. 

The road I have in my mind is in India, and 
stretch e.s twelve hundred miles from Lalmrc to 
Calcutta. It is the famous Grand Trunk Road. 
Let me explain its nature, though one cannot do 
so by com];>ai'ison, for there is no road of five 
miles in England that is anything like it. It is 
level ; indeed, there is not above a mile the 
%vhole distance wdiere even a lady need dismount 
to walk. Around Battersea Park is supposed to 
be the easiest little spin in London. The Grand 
Trunk Road is infinitely superior to Battersea 
Park, The material with which it is made is 
called hiinher; and if you care to turn that word 
into concrete, you have an idea of what it is like. 
It is exceedingly hard, and as smooth as a pre- 
pared x>avement. There is no dust. When I first 
got on this road and enjoyed the luxury of easy 
travelling, I said, ^This is magnificent; but in a 
little time I suppose it will become gritty and 
uneven.’ I went fifty miles, one hundred mile.s, 
two hundred miles, five, six, seven lumdred miles, 
and it was always the same, with not even a 
small stone to give a jog. Kearly the whole of 
the way is lined with a double row of majestic 
trees. The concrete road runs like a long white 
ribbon down the centre, and along each side are 
loo.se-soil tracks, over %vhich the native bullock- 
carts creak a slow tw'o miles an hour. 

With two friends I rode across India during 
the hottest time of the year, in April and May, 
and was never seriously inconvenienced by the 
heat; for, at a pace of fifteen miles an hour, one 
■ could always create a draught. In the winter 


inonths, from December till Marcli, thousands of 
English q^eople go to India sight-seeing. They 
are rushed in the train from one city to an oilier ; 
the}' see, the fine buildings and a few line ba/.aar.s, 
but thc}^ don’t see India as it might be seen. 
Therefore, I would say to people going to India 
tills coming winter : Take yonr bicycles with you ; 
and when you get to Lahore abandon the tiain 
and ride on your machines the rest of the w'ay to 
Calcutta. After a short thirty >six miles’ run out of 
Lahore you reach Amritsar, the great Sikh city,, 
with its marvellous Golden Temple and quaint,, 
picturesque scenes ; you go on to Uinballa, and 
run clown to historic Delhi, with its marble 
mementoes of the Great Moguls ; you reach. Agra, 
and grow poetical under the full moon while 
sitting before the Taj Mahal, the most bewitching 
monument ill the wide world ; you ride tlirough 
a country reniini.sce 2 it of the Mutiny to Cawnpore,. 
and, if you like, take a turn off to the left and 
visit Lucknow; you speed on to Allahabad, and 
cross tlie holy river Ganges, and in one da}^, if 
you have a mind, reach Benares the sacred, the 
city of ten thousaiid temples. Then you dro|) into 
Bengal, where you get runs throngli wild jungle 
and Ji, land full of nodding jialnis and rich giant 
vegetation ; for one day you hasten through the 
coal district of Korih India, and then you reach the 
jungle again, where gorgoous-plmned birds whirl in 
the air, and groiqis of monkeys rqmng from bough 
to bough accompanying you. You re.st a night in 
a little patch of French territory, 01uuid(3rnagoi'e, 
in a French hotel, by the side of a lovely boule- 
vard overlooking the broad waters of the Hooghly ; 
and then, after another twenty-five miles, you are 
in Calcutta, the city of xiahices. And besides all 
these, you have been through tliousands of villages j. 
you have actually seen native Indian life, the 
liooded bullock-carts in wliieli the purdah ladies- 
travel, and the palanquins in which the rich rajahs 
are carried ; you have seen the Hindu in his little 
wayside temple, and altogether you have got some 
idea of the phy.sical and x>icturesqne aspects of India. 

‘Ye.s,’ the reader will say; ‘but how about acci- 
dents, food, and sleexnng accommodation F How, 
I would not advise a cyclist who cannot have a 
nut screwed without the- assistance of a cycle- 
repairer to go on such a journey. But the man 
who can repair a puncture and attend to the 
ordinary necessities of a machine need have no 
fear, I rode the entire distance with but a single 
puncture. As to the food, there are duk -bungalows 
at every twenty or thirty miles along the route. 
These are government houses built for the acconi- 
modatiou of travellers. At many of them is a 
cook, though I confess fowl is the stafile and 
eternal dish, of which one soon gets tired. My 
friends and myself often covered seventy and eighty^ 
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and soijielimes a hmulrecl, miles a day ; and as for 
a thousand miles the road is never more than five 
or six miles from the railway, we usually had 
dinner and breakfast at one of the many refresli- 
meiit-rooms, and then carried something in our 
bags for luncli. Of course we slept at the ddk- 
bungalows. There is just enough discomfort and 
slight hardship to make the expedition interesting. 
There are beds, but no mattresses or pillows. But 
a man who likes to rough it can easily turn his 
coat into a pillow. 

Of course tliere are those who would like to 
cycle over this fine road, but •want none of the 
attendant inconveniences. To those there is a plan 
of travelling in positive luxury. At Lahore they 
could employ a native servant, speaking English, 
who could travel each day by train to the after- 
noon’s destination with baskets of food, wine, and 
the necessary bedding. Everything would be ready 


at the dak-bmigalows before the cyclists arrived. 
At only one part of the route would tdiis be im- 
possible— namely, for some two hundred and fifty 
miles after leaving Benares, on the %vay through 
Bengal. But there are cooks at most of the dak- 
bungalows there, and even in out-of-the-way 
villages I have found shops selling European 
delicacies. 

The climate of India is exquisite during the 
cold weather. There is never any rain. There 
is delightful scenery, fine historic cities, and a road 
which has not its like on the earth. I have cycled 
in many strange corners of the world ; but I will 
always regard the Grand Trunk Eoad from Lahore 
to Calcutta as the paradise of wheelmen. And 
now to English cyclists with leisure and means, 
and desiring to spend an enjoyable month, I would 
say : Go this winter to India and ride those twelve 
hundred miles. 


M IT R G H I S O N ’ S M A R 0 I L 

A STOEY OF ALASKA. 

By Hauold Bindloss, Author of Rotv they took the Olga &c. 



iT may interest some to learn that 
the auriferous wealth of the Yukon 
region is by no means a new dis- 
covery. Gold lias long been found 
in more or less paying quantities 
throughout the basin of the great 
river, and five years ago a party of miners came 
down with the writer from Alaska, bringing but 
nearly five hundred ounces. They went Up into 
tlie wilderness seven in number j but three 
had laid their bones among the gloomy caiions, 
and tlie rest would carry the memory of that 
journey with them all their livc% they said. 
Hitherto, however, glacier - ribbed range, sno%vy 
pass, and foaming torrent have barred the gates 
of the northern Eldorado to all but the hardiest. 
It is also i')robable that the comparative few 
fortunate enough to discover the secrets of the 
hidden placers had reasons of their oivii for saying 
little of their success. 

The outline of this story ivas told by a young 
Englishman, who once made a memorable mareli 
through the Alaskan snow, one autiimn day 
when we lay in the shadow of the mighty red- 
woods above the black rocks guarding tlie entrance 
to Yancouver harbour. The wreck of the Beam\ 
tlie first steamer to enter the Pacific, lay beneath 
us, and there was snow upon the range across 
the sunny inlet, which, tlie narrator said, brought 
the scenes .back more sharply. 

A crackling fire of driftwood blazed among the 
boulders beside a lonely lake, far away among 
the snow-cresjbed hills which lie between the 
Yukon and tlie.Ko-wak rivers. 

A cluster of weather-beaten, weary men were 


seated about the fire, sucking lazily at their 
pipes, the red glow ligliting up rugged faces 
that were bronzed by snow-glare as well as sun. 
Tliey were a characteristic group-free prospectors 
to the manner born, ruined stock-raisers from the 
eastern plains, Ottawa lumbermen, and a few rest- 
less adventurers whose antecedents it would have 
been hard to guess. They had foregathered by 
treacherous ford and lonely pass on their hurried 
journey south, for winter was closing in im- 
usiially early that year, and there was no time 
to lose if they would reach safe quarters before 
every defile was choked with snow. 

Presently an old miner drew closer in under 
the lee of a boulder. ‘'A bitter wind,’ ho said, 
L'ln’ six months dreary winter aliead, onless 
there ’s them among you fools enough to follow 
the Captain’s lead.’ Then the speaker dropped 
his voice a little as he added, ‘Give it Up, 
Murchison, an’ winter at the Port with the rest, 
It’s temptin’ Providence to cross the ranges now,’ 

A murmur of approval followed, and a tall, 
broad-shouldered man, with an indefinite some- 
thing ill face and manner which stamped him as 
different from the rest, though tliere were men 
of education among them too, laughed lightly as 
he answered, ‘ Well, Ave three are going to try. 
It’s all a matter of taste; but being snoAved up 
six rnoutlis in a log hut when I’ve gold, and all 
the cities from ’Frisco to Mexico to spend it in, 
does not appeal to me. Eh, Jasper and Allen?’ 

Then a big Canadian who Avas leaning against 
.a boulder straightened li!s gaunt form, and 
answered in a deliberate drawl, M’m Avith the 
Captain J but it’s not a jamboree that’s temptin’ 
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me. I’ve struck enough to stock the clearin’ 
’way back by Superior shore ; and if it’s any way 
possible to make the soutli bend of yukon and 
catch the last steamer, I’m going to do it. I’ve 
had enough of Alaska to last jny life.’ 

Geoffrey Allen, a young Englishman, and the 
third of the trio, nodded silently, and thought 
the more. He had sufficient reasons of his own 
to attempt the passage of the mountains in tlie 
face of any risks. Murchison and Jasper were 
his partners. They had met in the early spring 
by a certain glacier-barred 2>ass, three men of 
widely different birth and character, who after- 
wards learned to trust and respect each other on 
the ground of a common manhood and courage. 
What Murchison’s past had been Allen never 
knew ; hut there was a reckless daring and un- 
ostentatious pride about the man, as well as a 
tone of command in all he said, which had 
gained him the sobriquet of Captain. Indeed, 
from odd sayings let fall at times, Allen 
gathered that he had once served her Majesty 
upon the sea. Jasper was different. He was 
merely a rough woodman, great with the double- 
bitted axe, and kindly in heart. 

Presently tlie miner who had first spoken 
growled something about an early start, and the 
weaiy men droj^ped oft' to sleep one by one, while 
Allen lay rolled in his blanket beneath a boulder, 
looking out into the night, A hitter wind sighed 
tlu'ough the pines above, and, crisping the open 
centre of the lake into ripples, set the fringe of 
ice lieaving and crackling. Upon the farther 
shore he could see the rigid conifers rising 
darkly from the water’s edge, while a line of 
snow, jagged and serrated, shone very cold and 
white against the deep indigo above. Tlieii his 
thoughts went hack to the shingle-roofed house 
by the sunny shores of Burrard Inlet, where he 
knew an anxious heart waited for the news of 
his safety which never came, and he determined 
that if it was in the power of man to force a 
way lo the great river it should he done. 

A haiul was laid upon his shoulder, and 
Murchison filing himself down at his side. * Still 
awake, partner?’ he said. ‘Thinking of the folks 
at home, and too anxious about the journey to 
sleep, eh V 

‘^Yes,’ was the answer. ^We have been good 
comrades, Murchison. Listen to a little story — 
and then you’ll understand. For three years I 
woi-ked harder than any slave, breaking prairie 
in Manitoba, and twice the crop was good. Then 
Elsie came out from home, and we were married 
in Winnipeg, A few happy months followed, for 
the crop promised well and I had put my last 
cent into wlieat. Then th.e hail came and wiped 
it out, smashed every blade and ear down into 
the earth, and left me a ruined man. I sold out 
for what I could get, took a little house for 
Elsie at Vancouver, and left her all I had in the 
world except enough to bring me hej^j.x The 


money must be running very low, and what 
might happen when it’s gone I dare not tliink. 
Here I am, with enough to start us fairly again — 
and get through I must.’ 

Murchison liinghed bitterly. ‘ I did more tliaii 
tliat for a woman once,’ he said—Hlirew away 
caste and prospects — and she mocked me for it 
afterwards. There was another, too, who would 
have laid down her life for mine. Foolisli, of 
course, hut the best men and women who have 
crossed my path have been fools—and tliat ’s why 
I like you, Geoffrey. I ivas then — — > But let 
it pass ; the gates of that life are burred against 
me for ever.’ The voice greaw deeper, and 
Murchison added, half to himself : ^ Stay up here 
with nothing to do for six inontlis but think ; 
it would drive me mad,’ Then he laughed his 
old careless laiigli. ‘ Never mind me ; there ’s 
something on my nerves to-night. Sleep) and 
dream of home.’ 

The 3'Oting Englishman p)illow^ed his head on 
his arm, and his eyes grew very heavy ; but 
until he sank into dreamless sleep he could see 
a tall figure placing to and fro across the shingle 
by the lake, and when lie awakened he found 
Murchison’s blanket about his shoulders as well 
as Ins own. Eising stiffly to his feet, he found 
breakfast prepoarecl, and his two partners already 
feasting on very rusty p)ork and grindstone 
bread, while the rest of tlie miners were stirring 
and grumbling among their blankets. An icy 
wind went through him like a knife, and he 
shivered when he felt the chill of a featheiy 
vSiiow-tlake on liia face. Then, after a hasty 
meal, they loaded np a light Indian canoe — a 
thin shell of cedar-wood with a sweeping stein 
cut in the likeness of the head of a bird' — with 
the last of their ])rovisions and blankets, laslied 
her on to red-pine runners, and were ready to 
start. 

Tlie miners clustered round, and rugged men 
wrung the partners’ hands as they wished them 
‘ Good luck,’ for ‘ the Captain ’ had a way which 
made many friends. 

Murchison smiled as he answered, ‘ Good-bye 1 
I ’ll remember you among the snow when I ’in 
basking in Mexico, Think of us still, sometimes, 
if we never meet again ; ’ and the three, followed 
by an Indian p^acker, breasted up the slope, with, 
the vsnow driving in their eyes. It ^vas not an 
easy climb, for fallen pines cumbered tlie way, 
and the canoe was hard to haul ; hut, in a 
region of forests choked with fallen trees, glacier- 
seamed ranges, and countless torrents, a river is 
often the only road, and a canoe was almost in- 
dispensable, Presently the dwarf p:)iiies gave pftace- 
to a slope of snow, the work became less toil- 
some, and at last they stood panting on the- 
crest of the ridge, 

Allen looked hack, and sa^v a line of dark 
figures creeping along the margin of the , lake. 
Afterwards he swept his glance southwards across 
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tlie chaos of snowy summits rising range beyond 
range, among whose defiles their 2->iil'h\\aiy lay, 
and for a moment his Iieart sank as be contem- 
plated the wliite wihlerness before him. 

Then Murchison smote liiiu on tiie shoulder, 
and pointed to the long slope of snow, undulating 
white above, sa^^e where a blue-gray rock or 
stunted bush cro|)ped througb, and fringed below 
with sombre pines. *The Indians^ way is the 
besfc,^ he said. ‘ Launch her off and save an 
hour’s tedious easing down. Hang on forward, 
and I’ll steer her with my feet. Get into the 
canoe for dead-weight, Jasper.’ 

‘Rot me,’ answered the big Canadian emphati- 
cally ; ‘there’s plenty ways of breaking one’s neck 
easier than charging a pine at twenty miles an 
hour. That thing ’s not a toboggan, any way ; ’ 
while Donovifech, the packer, smiled until his high 
cheek-bones almost hid liis almond eyes, as he 
gave vent to a succession of sonorous ‘u-chuck- 
cliucks,’ which doubtless meant soiuetlung in his 
own tongue. 

‘Don’t stand there grinning like a graven 
Siwash image, but thrust her off,’ cried Murchi- 
son ; and Jasper observed dryly, ‘Giiesswe’ll find 
you in the lake, if you ever get through the 
forest. Stand by, while we let her go.’ 

Allen braced his foot against the forward 
lashing, and leant upon the canoe as she com- 
menced to slide, down the slope ; then the pace 
grew faster, and a rush of keen air smote Iiis 
face like the lasli of a whip). The hillside dropped 
more steepffy, and a cloud of feathery particles 
wliirled up from beueatli the runners as the ex- 
temp)orised toboggan leapt forward at headlong 
.speed,-; , 

‘Hang on tight,’ yelled Murchison, lying with 
his chest across the canoe and his left leg buried 
:to the knee in the toru-up wake of snow, as he 
:tried to swing her clear of a jutting patch of rock. 
But the canoe was not to be steered after the 
manner of a tmiue - Ucu toboggan. She was 
•going her own TiV.’iy now— the shortest to the 
bottom, across whatever .might lie between. Rexfc 
moment there ^vas a grinding crash, and Allen 
felt every bone in his body shaken. The runners 
smoked as they hissed across the stone — and 
then thej^ were ffying downhill again, with the 
wind screaming j>ast his ears and nearly taking 
his breath away. 

‘ Exhilarating while it lasts — but there’s 
.Trouble on hand below,’ gasped a voice ; and Allen 
.shuddered as he watched the dark belt of pines 
ruishing towards them from beneath. Then a bush 
of hdl or it might have been a cluster of 

young conifers, lay before them, and he saw half 
his comrade’s length stretched out into the snow, 
witlV' .,a:' \vbit^ mass curling across the human 
rudder ‘like the wash of a screw p^ropeller. But 
again the rudder failed to act. The canoe drove 
straight down 'ux>on the obstacle, obliterated it 
from offTto face- o! the snow, and, with a mass 


of broken brushwood p>iled about her, and the 
helmsman’s garments torn to ribbons from ankle 
to knee, swept on towards the pines. 

‘I don’t think she would go through a boulder, 
or a tree. Perhaps we had better jump,’ Alien 
heard his comrade .say ; and, even as he pulled 
hinisdf together f(jr the leap, there wa.s a sudden 
jolt, a wild lurch, and he was liung bodily through 
the air, and driven head-foremost into a bank 
of snow. When he sat up> gasping and scraping 
the stuff from his eyes, he saw Murcliison quietly 
poking a rammed-dowii mass of white from out 
the ragged sleeves of his deerskin jacket. 

‘If we could only travel all the way like that. 
You may thank the top of that boulder we 
didn’t charge the wood,’ said the latter, as though 
nothing unusual had happened. Twenty minutes 
later Jasper and the Indian arrived, when they 
righted the overturned craft, tightened the lash- 
ings, and, after easing her carefully down among 
the pines, launched out on a stream which 
swept through the winding gorge below. 

For many following days they journeyed 
through a wilderness of wild and awful beauty, 
wherein but once or twice a wdiito man had ever 
Set his foot. At times they x>uddled and drifted 
hour after hour down some foaming rush of water 
.stained pea-green by glacial clay, making toilsojne 
X^ortages to avoid the shallower rapids, for the 
stream.^ were shrinking day by day as the frost 
bound fast the feeding glaciers on the heights 
above. At others they hewed a pathway with 
the axe through the network of fallen boughs 
and brushwood which choked the fore.sts, or, 
with toil incredible, dragged the canoe over the 
crest of a divide. 

Twice the thin ice in the centre of a forest- 
girt lake gave way beneath tlieir feet ; and once 
a great charred trunk in a ‘ brulee,’ or burnt forest, 
came thundering down across their path, and 
one blackened limb .swept Jasper’s hat from off 
his head. 

But the livens were open still, and generally 
these treiicled south in the direction they would 
go. ,, ^ ■; 

Then it came about that at last they drifted 
down a white-streaked rapid towurd.s the luonth 
of a gloomy oafion, through whicli the river 
thundered, the spray li.sing like steam above it 
into the frosty air. Out of the haze there rose 
a hoarse, pulsating roar, the voice of many waters, 
and Allen .shuddered as he gazed. 

Murchison, however, surveyed it critically and 
approvingly. ‘Very much like the mouth of 
Sbeol,’ he observed, ‘ or, to put it poetically as well 
a.s practically, a pathway driven for us through the 
heart of the eternal hills. How long it would 
take to cross that range, or if it could be done 
at all, Heiiven only knows. I xnefer going tlirough 
by tbe road the river made.’ 

, Jasper answered nothing for a while. He had 
learned the tricks of Ckinadian river ‘lumbering’ 
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by tlie bunks of tlie Ottawa. Tlieu lie said, ‘The 
Captain’s right, and the river \s the only way. 
But whether wehl come out at the other end 
ineu or ground-up bones is more than I can tell.’ 

Allen said no word, but clutched his paddle 
the tighter, and prepared to face what lay before 
them. Soon the giant walls of rock closed about 
the river ; and, veiled in a haze of spray, the 
canoe slid on down a frothing swirl of water, 
while huge boulders, clinging pines, and ragged 
4|uartz-sliel! went Hashing by. Once, when they 
crossed an eddying black pool, he glanced aloft, 
and saw a sheer rise of blue-gray stone, stained 
vermilion in places and veined with milky 
quartz, towering so far overliead on either hand 
that the heavens above appeared a mere strip of 
blue. Then the intermittent boom of falling 
water drew swiftly nearer, and the Indian, 
crouching in the bows, pointed towards a slide 
of green wliere the river poured bodily over a 
ledge. There was a great spouting of white where 
it met the eddy below, and Allen noticed a 
curious Hash in Murchisoifs eyes as he said, 
AVill she ever go through, Jasper?’ 

‘I’ve been down worse ; but it ’s bad enough, 
and there’s not foothold for a mink ashore,’ was 
the answer. ‘Ready w^th the paddles !’ and Allen 
held his breath as they drove her towards the 
fall. For a moment the canoe slid steadily and 
upright down the centre of a smooth - skinned 
lip of green. Then she leapt forward— die could 
feel the light cedar dropping from beneath his 
feet—and with a mighty plunge drove out through 
the boiling confusion below. 

‘ Air together ; paddle for your lives,’ yelled 
Jasper, ami the blades beat the water madly. 
Just in time, for the grasp of the whirling 
eddy had closed about the canoe, and wa.s dragging 
her back stern first towards the foot of the 
fall. For a few moments she hung stationary, 
and The veins stood out like whip-cord on the 
adventurers’ foreheads as they plied the bending 
paddles. Tiie.li a curious funuerniQuth oxieiied 
ux> beside them, ami sucked down a Hr-branch 
that floated ipast. Again and again the dripping 
Xiaddles Hashed, and foot by foot they drew out 
of the clutch of the side-swirl, until the central 
rush swept them out of the pool and down the 
boulder-strewn rapid beyond. 

This was safely passed, ami, just as darkness 
dosed down, a narrow^ strip of shingle ox^ened up 
in the mouth of a transverse gully, ami they 
ran the canoe ashore, A roaring lire of resinous 
driftwood, which will burn when soaking wet, 
was made, a meal prepared, and then the four 
lay shivering in a narrow pit acooxied .out of the 
.shingle, -with their feet towards the Hre. 

Tired as he was, Allen could not sleep. ■ A bitter 
wind swept sighing through, the gorge, the mighty 
walls rang and vibrated with the roar of water, 
and he lay watching the red glow of the tire 
ilicker across the face of the tossing rapid, and 


the canoe swinging to and fro upon an eddy. 
He afterwards remembered that its mooring line 
slid across a shelf of rock at times. Murchison 
also wa-s wide awuike ; in fact, he rarely seemed 
to sleep, and the two men often sat talking for 
hours us they shivered over the fire. 

Presently he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe ami said sombrely, ‘x\lien, I would give ail 
this yellow dross to be even as that savaige, or 
the good-liumoured and bliiidly-courageous aiiinuil 
by your side ; and yet six years this very night 
there was no prouder man than 1. I remember 
that night well, for something hnpx^ened that 
left a mark.’ 

Tlieii Murchison Liuglied, and added liglitlxq as 
he proceeded to re till his x>ipe, ‘ Probably this 
moralising palls upon you ; but sometimes one 
cannot resist the cliildish delight of talking — 
and I like you, Allen.’ 

As had haxq^ened before, the younger man 
wondered whether his companion symke in jest 
or earnest; therefore he only answered stolidly, 
‘Go on if it will do you good.’ 

Murehison frowned as he continued: ‘I remeni- 
her the roar of Spanish guns saluting the Hag 
as our sister-cruiser steamed into the roadstead 
of Santa Cruz, the loveliest bay hi all the 
Atlantic isles, and that night the elite of the 
Sxianisli city came off to our dance on board. I, 
can see the whole thing now — the long white 
deck, the moonlight on the buy, and the great 
black Cordillera above it all. There was a throng 
of olive - skinned beauties on board, and two 
Spanish warsli i ps Hashed their search-lights ux^oii 
the brilliant crowd HI ling oiir rxuarter- deck. 
Warmth and brightness, music and liowers, and I 
the— — Pali ! what of that ? In a week we may 
be frozen stiff in the Alaskan suow^ You’re 
going back to your wife and home — lucky man — 
and I to waste this gold in luilf the gilded hells 
between Seattle and Mexico, in xHoasiire — heavens 
and earth, in pleasure 1 ’ 

Allen stirred uneasily, and his partner con- 
tinued, slowly and deliberately: ‘I’ve about worked 
out niy sentence, for there are things wdiicli no 
man can endure forever. If anything unexx)ected 
happens remember that, and divide the gold 
betw'eeii yourself and Jas^ier. If not, you can 
set it down as the light-headed nonsense of an 
over-tired man — there’s no liquor in this delect- 
able region.’ 

Then the adventurer smiled carelessly as ever 
as he said, ‘ Good-night ! ’ 

Allen still lay awake, and now and then he 
1 cast jiuzzled glances at his companion. Murchi- 
son’s face seemed strangely drawn and old when 
the firelight fell upon it, and his jaw was set 
like Hint. ‘Another man wdth a history, and a’ 
striking one at that. I always fancied there 
was something upon his mind,’ he said, as at last 
his eyelids closed. 

It was broad daylight when he awakened, and 
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breakfast} was imcler way. While lie rubbed liia 
liuiids and sliivered, the roar of water drew his 
gaze towards an awful, tossing rapid a hundred 
yards away, where the whole weight of the river 
thiiudered down a slope, among mighty spliutered i 
masses fallen from the cliff above. Wlien he ; 
took his seat beside the lire Murchison gi'eeted ! 
him with his usual careless ease. ‘I was talking 
nonsense when half-asleep last night, partner,* he 
said. ‘Nothing like sunlight for brushing the 

vapours aside.* Then he commenced one of his 
inimitable stories, and even the stolid Jasper 
laughed until the tears stood in his eyes. 

Breakfast was just over when the Indian sprang 
to his feet with a hoarse cry, and Alleids heart 

stood still. He saw the canoe, with all their 

stores on board save the few that lay upon the 

rock, slide slowly out of the eddy, the end of the 
chafed-throiigh mooring line hanging across her 
bows. 

,‘Siu^e starvation, and long odds on drowning, 
unless I can get her in time,* cried Jasper, tearing 
at his long knee-hoots j but Murchison broke in : 
‘Are you mad — with a family depending on 
3uni'? This is mj^ time— at last,’ he said. Then 
a dark figure launched out tliroiigli the air, and 
clove the green flood with its arms above its 
head. 

‘Swims like a pickerel or a log-driver ; but 
he’ll never get there in time. God help liiml ’ 
said Jasper hoarsely, as their comrade shot ont 
across tlie streak}^ flow. There was neither foot 
nor liand hold on either of the smootli-\vorri wails 
beyond the sliingle, and Allen felt something 
dr Illuming in his ears as he watched luan and 
canoe drive faster and faster towards the deadly 
smother below. Just on the fringe of the mad 
rmsli, down which the swamped canoe .was already 
wliirling, Murchison turned towards them, and 
for a, moment raised an arm out of the water. 
Alien fancied he waved his hand— he w’as sui'e 
. there was no cry for help; then a culling w” lute 
ridge broke across the swimmer’s head and 
sucked him doivn. Once, as the two stood with 
staring eyes and half-open lips, something •which 
might have been a shapeless heap of clothing 
bx’oke the surface of a frothing edd^^ and sank 
again ; and with the cold perspiration beading 
their foreheads they turned their gaze aw'ay. 

For a time neither spoke, until Jasper said 
slowly and huskily, ‘The Cuptain’s gone ; tlie 
river’s got him no^v;’ then he gripped Allen’s 
arm as he added, ‘I saw his face— just at the 
, last— and ,I could have sw’oru the man was glad. 
■'■'-Well, partner, there’s starvation here, an’ wo 
caiiT be far from the big river now. What’s 
the matter with trying the range?’ But Allen 
made no answer ; he was too horror-stricken to 

With the gold, wdiich always lay beside them, 
and blit a few days’ rations, they turned their 
. • backs ou the faljal canon, and clambered up the 


transverse gully. For a Week they floundered 
through the snows above, starving on a handful 
of food each day, until one morning Allen cast 
himself down upon a frosted shelf of rock, his 
breath coming thick and fast, and pointed to a 
miglity flood of pea - green water sliding through 
the gorge below. 

Several days they -waited, crouching about a 
fire among the boulders, feeling the cold hand 
of death already closing about their throats, and 
then a little stern-wheel steamer came panting 
down the river, and they knew that they were 
saved. 

Allen collapsed limply and abjectly as ready 
hands dragged him out of tlie steamer’s scow, 
and it was not until he ivas siveepiiig south across 
the Pacific in the last ship of the season that he 
began to recover his nerve. 

Thei'e is little more to tell. The young 
Englisliinan was fortunate in one or two contracts 
lie took in Vancouver City, and dwells there 
now in comfort. Never was he able to learn 
anything concerning the unknown adventurer 
whose bones lie whitening in the lowest depths 
of some deep, black pool. He onl}^ remembers 
him as a true and kindly comrade, who had been 
called to answer for his deeds in a court which 
is greater than an^^ on earth. 


THE HOPE OF bOVE. 

There is not time enough to love jmii here — 

Only a few quick years to hold you fast. 

Bays burn away: Love brings the sun so near! _ 
And nights but breathe their blessings, and are past ; 

And season melts in season. Oh, my dear, 

And must we part at last ? 

Yet, search mine eyes, and tell me if my youth 
Laughs out to you as when you called it first. 

Nay, but I know it must, for I, in sooth, 

'W'iiB older then than now. ’Twas you who nursed 

My soul from sickly doubt to faith and truth 
’When life was at its wo.rst. 

And, looking back within your eyes, I find 
A smile that overeoines the fear of age : 

A hrare smile, telling ho'w the joj^s behind 

Were not more sure than tho.se that gild a page 

Of life as yet unread— delights designed 
For our joint heritage. 

And is there something farther distant still — 

Somewhere without the world — for you and me, 

When we have stepped across the quiet rill, 

That men would magnify with mystery? 

What can we say, 0 heart, of what may be ? 

‘ Love hopetli all things : ’ let us hope until 
Grod smiles and bids us see. 

J. J, Bell. 
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THE JEW IN MODERN LIFE. 

By Aknold White. 



is jn’etty certain tliat, unless a great 
war submerges lesser questions in 
tile welter of international conflict, 
the Jew will engage the close atten- 
tion of Europe and the United 
States during the next score of 
years. Racially and individually, the Jew is 
probably the most interesting personality of this 
day ; but the books—tlieir number is legion— that 
have been written about the Jews and the Jewish 
Question deal almost exclusively with bygone 
times of the race. 

I purpose to describe the modern Jew as he is, 
not as he is supposed to be. Thus it is unneces- 
sary to do more than glance at ancient and 
mediiBval history, except to point out that the 
outburst of Jew-hatred of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, which ended in the expulsion of 
the ‘Chosen People’ from England, France, Portu- 
gal, and Spain, seems not unlikely to be repeated 
early in the twentieth century. 

Although I shall not dwell on the history of 
the Jews of old— a dozen handbooks on the sub- 
ject are available in every free library— it may be 
pointed out that the first regular settlement of 
Jew money-lenders in England were those traders 
in cash who followed William of Normandy to 
England between 1068 and 1071, and were en- 
abled to establish themselves in separate quarters 
(‘Jewries’ of the chief towns of England), the Jew 
being then the king’s chattel. He was too valu- 
able a possession to be sacrificed to the mob, and 
was, accordingly, protected by the sovereign himself 
against any anti-Semitic outbreak. The presence 
of the Jew was beneficial to the kingdom at large 
—at all events in the earlier years of his settle- 
ment. The outburst of architectural enterprise 
which followed the Conquest covered Britain with 
castles and cathedrals. The erection of these 
stately buildings was due entirely to the loans 
of the Jew. John Richard Green describes the 
buildings, which at Lincoln and at Edmundsbury 
still retain their title of ‘Jews’ Houses,’ as almost 
No. 26.— VoL. 1. lAll Rights 


‘the first liouses of stone that superseded the 
habitations of the English burghers.’ The Jew^s 
assisted in the revival of physical science. There 
was a Jewisli medical school at Oxford; Roger 
Bacon studied under English rabbis. All went 
fairly well until 1290, when the success of the 
Jews in amassing wealth, the tenacity with which 
they held to their particular ritual and customs, 
and the attitude of aloofness which they have 
preserved throughout the long centuries aroused 
against them popular hatred, which grew rapidly 
in intensity. While royal protection did not 
waver, popular feeling was powerless to injure 
them ; but wdien Edward I., eager to find supplies 
for bis treasury, made a money-bargain with the 
clergy and laity, the Jews were driven from the 
realm, and Edward himself was provided with 
supplies for his treasury. Sixteen thousand Jews 
preferred exile to apostasjE Many were wrecked ; 
others were robbed and flung overboard. From 
the time of Edward to that of Crom^vell no Jew 
touched British ground. The achievements of the 
Elizabethan era, its rich harvests in art and 
literature, its triumphs by sea and land, and its 
colonising enterprise, were accomplished without 
the presence of the Jews. 

Shakespeare and 3Iaiiowe were obliged to resort 
to Venice and to Malta, respectively, to find a 
type of Jew for presentation to the British public. 
Until the reign of Charles IL,. the Jews had no 
legal status. They have remained in this country 
since the time of the ‘ Merry Monarch.’ Charles II., 
impecunious as Edward I, saw in their advent an. 
opportunity to refill his treasury. 

The history of the Jews in England is the 
history of the Peox>le of Dispersion in other lands, 
with the exception of the Holy Roman Empire 
and the significance of the recent outbreaks against, 
the Jews in Russia, in Austria, in Germany, in 
Algeria, and in France lies in the fact that they 
are but the repetition in modern garb of the popular" 
outbreak to which brief allusion has been made 
as baving occurred in tlie reign of Edward I, 
Rescmd^'l May 28, 1898. 
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The race-1 latred agami?t the Jews is not new. 
A compaTi.son between tlie I'ecorcls of their so- 
journ iu the various countries of Europe— allowing 
for tlie difforences of environment — seems to in- 
clude certain J features’ common to them all. In 
the lirst insikaiice, whether the king or democikacy 
is sovereign j tke entrance of the Jews into a 
eaunti .7 is suffered as a matter of convenience. 
The entry once made and their position established, 
their temperance, assiduity, and power of wdll 
secure them more or less easy victory in the race 
for wealth. Tliere are hut two nations with whom 
the Jews have been unable to effect a lodgment: 
Scotsmen and Armenians are impemnoiis eitber 
to tbeir fascinations or to their attack L ‘and in 
Scotland and Armenia, accordingly, the modern 
Jew is scarcely found except in the form of a 
few hard- worked journey men tailors in the. cities 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and a few nomadic 
pedlars in the towns, of Armenia, 

The majority of living Jews are subjects of the 
Emperor of Russia. Tlie Jewish Question in 
En.ssia is regarded by the Russian ministry as an 
insoluble problem. Some six millions of Jews are 
pent Tip in the sixteen ^western provinces of Russia 
and the ten provinces of Poland, Rapid increa.se 
and low death-rate of the ^Chosen People’ impale 
their Russian rulers on the horns of a dilemma. 
Massacre is no longer available as an expedient 
for thinning out the superfluous Hebreiv subjects 
of the Tsar. Pestilence possesses no terrors for the 
Jew ; long I'esidence in the slums of Europe has 
rendered his constitution immune against the 
terrors of smallpox or typhoid or other fever. 
If pe.stilence or massacre is not within the region 
of practical Russian polilics, the ministry of 
which Monsieur Pobcdonost^.elT is the respon- 
sible .spokesman is equally unable to let the 
Children of Israel go and to give them eliance.s 
sijiiilar to tlio.se of the orthodox inhabitants of 
■■ Russia. ■ 

One dire consequence of this overcrowding 
and constant nuiltipli cation of the inhabitants of 
Russian Jewry is the .spiritual, moral, and pliysical 
degenei’ation of its inhabitants. The continual 
mi.sery, ,the absence of hope, the constant assertion 
of their inferiority by the ruling authority, have 
modified the original cliaracteristics of the majority 
of the Russian Jews. They are not permitted to be 
gai’dener.^, to hold land, to live in the country, or 
to take part in agriculture ; and they are debarred 
from the healthy, means of life open to the re.st 
of their iello%v -subjects. The consequence is that, 
. in order to provide bread for his family — the 
Jew* marries early as a matter of course — many 
i of. them are compelled to resort to dishone.sty in 
k. order io'- e.>seape starvation. 

Probably the five and three - quarters or six 
^ million Jews under the rule of the Tsar form the 
^ nnhappieet 'community on the face of the earth. 
- InteUeoUililly'.' endowed far beyond the average 
European, they .(except a small fraction of them) 


are deprived of the means of education, and their 
spirits are depressed by tlie compulsory restrictions 
arbitrarily imposed upon them. "What wonder, 
therefore, that a considerable number of the 
Rus.sian Jews are driven by the errors of the 
Russian government to exploit vice, since they 
are not permitted to develop industry J If many 
Russian Jews live hy prejnng on the weakness 
and passion of others, the reason is neither that 
they have a double close of original .sin, nor tliat 
pJarasitism is an indelible characteristic of the 
race, but that the poor Jew is compelled by the 
government of Russia to make a choice between 
starving and 'wrong-doing. 

The vast majority of Rns.sian officials and 
citizens believe that the Jews are merely para- 
sites— that they cannot live except as middle- 
men, money-lenders, and exploiters of vice. The 
French have recently come to the same conclu- 
sion. Is it ba.«ed on fact? Wherever material 
comfort and personal safetj^ are obtainable, there 
is the nimble brain, the deft finger, and the 
.sensitive organ i.sation of the Jew to seek them. 
In other countries medicine, music, law, surgery, 
politics, journalism, and art are being rapidly 
captiu'ed by the Jewi.sh race. In Russia, except 
to a very few, careers in. those professions are 
closed against the Jew, Riis.sia is honest in this 
matter. The niini.sters hold that it is better to 
lose a limb or an eye than to enter whole into 
destruction. Russia does not affect to love the 
Jew. Sbe belie ve.s him to be to-day what be was 
in the time of Moses — the devoted worshipper of 
tlie Golden Calf, To keep tlie Jew from contact 
witli the main body of the Russian people is, 
accordingly, an integral i:>art of Russian i 3 olicy. 
He is not allo-wed to settle in Siberia, and, unless 
a drastic change be made in the administration 
and control of Jewish subjects of tlie Tsar, all 
the raw materials for a bloody tragedy are to be 
found within the Russian pale.. 

A.S the Russian Empire comprises one-seventh 
of the land surface of the globe, and covers an 
area of nearly nine million square miles, the ' 
exclu.sion of the Jews from the higher ranks of 
the Russian civil and military .services, notwith- 
standing their admitted intellectual superiority, 
is the most extravagant compliment ever paid by 
a great governing race to dowiica.st wanderers on 
the face of the Cvartli — without a common country, 
or a common language, or a common policy. 
With the tremendous task confronting the Tsar’s 
ministers in the Riissifu:ation of Asia from the 
Caspian Sea to Port Arthur, and with the absence 
of a middle - clas.s such as that which i.s the 
strength of Britain, wdience is Russia to draiv 
her administrative material if she continues to 
exclude from her service the ablest of her 
subjects ? In an undeveloped country such as 
Russia, the presence of one Jew in eight hundred 
of the population ivould scarcely seem to consti- 
tute a formidable danger to the State. Riissian.s, 
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liowcver, fcliiiik otbcBrwise ; and the only alterna- 
tive practicable is to give the Jews a larger area 
of settlement, eitlier contiguous to the Russian 
pale, or in Armenia, when that country finally 
comes under the sceptre of the Great White 
Tsar. 

Notwithstanding that the state of the Jew in 
Russia is parlous, he is not raiicli happier in Aaistria 
or in Hungaiw, althongli the power that he exercises 
and the conditions of his life are wholly different. 
Education ia open to the Austrian Jew. The 
proportion of Jews in the Austrian universities 
is much ill excess of what might lie expected 
from their actual number in the country. Jews 
form 5 per cent, of the population ; but 19’3 
of the students at the universities are Jews. In 
the Communal School of Yienna, among 42,624 
pupils, 5600 iverc Jews. Still, the Jeivs are not 
handicraftsmen; they prefer working With the 
head. Of the 6274 pupils at the technical 
schools of Vienna, only 110 were Jews. The 
Jews of Austria and Hungary are powerfully 
represented in every ivalk of life that leads to 
influence and fortune. The great business houses 
and the bankvS and the railways that are not 
owned by the fState belong to or are controlled 
by them. The press, with the excexition of the 
Czecli organs, is almost exclusively in the hands 
of the Jews. 

Mlave you any Christians on your staff T Mr 
L Zangwill asked the editor of the great Pestli 
newspaper, the Feather Lloyd. 

‘I think ive have one,’ was the editor’s reply;: 

The mastery of the press in Austria is sympto- 
matic of the Jewish capture of neivspapers all 
over Europe* Every shade of thought speaks 
through the pen ‘ of the Hebrew. Even the anti- 
Semitic papers are, many of tliem, written by Jewa. 

The control of finance and the stupendous 
success wdiich follow their devotion to the trade 
in money have brought to the Jews great fortune 
and much hatred. As in the thirteenth century, the 
peasanfcrjs goaded to madness, rose against those 
whom they deemed to be their persecutors. 

Look at this picture. 

It is evening, in winter. The tearing wind 
from the north howls and moans, driving the 
snow before it , in dust that fmds its way into 
every nook. A hovel stands by the roadway, its 
rickety door secured by a padlock. The few sticks 
of furniture, even the miserable bed upon which 
its emaciated occupant lay, had been seized by 
the Jew to whom she is in debt, and the door 
is closed against her. The rags that scarcely 
cover her arc all the wmrldly goods that she 
possesses. Food she has none. Old, lonely, and 
ill, she has no strength to drag lierself to llie 
village. She sinks down in the siiow^ to die. In 
the morning her frozen body is found with a 
smile on its worn face. 

This is no fancy sketch. It is a fact. The 
sequel is equally striking. The peasants, furious 


at tlie cruelty, surrounded the Jew inouey-lender’s 
house the next night. Having caught him and 
bound him, they skinned him alive. Then they 
burnt him to death. • 

And thus the weary circle of Jewish extortion 
and 11 n -Christian resentment is travei’sed in Austria 
as in every country where Jews and Gentiles have 
come into conflict since the Dispersion. So much 
for the poor Jews. 

No Jew is received in society, The only ex- 
ception is in favour of the Rothschilds, and even 
they are not treated as if they were really inembers 
of society.. An aristocracy which prides itself on 
its pedigree and sixteen quarteringa has still much 
of the tradition of its Crusading ancestors — that the 
bitterest enemies of Cliiistendom are the Jews. 

Tlie story of Prince Festetics and the Prince of 
Wales is Avell known in Austria. The Prince of 
Wales ■was invited to shoot with the late Baron 
de Hirsch, and, wdiile staying at St Johann, sug- 
gested going on from there to the Austrian magnate, 
fi should be glad to receive your Royal Highness 
on any other occasion,’ wrote Prince Festetics, Vbul 
not corning from the house of tliat J ew,’ 

In commerce and money-making generally the 
Jew beats the Austrian all along the line. The 
Austrian’s weakness is his opportunity. Among 
the pleasiu’e-loying and indolent Austrians the 
Israelite reaps a rich harvest. The Austrian re- 
venges himself by hatred and abuse. He perceives 
that he is outdistanced ; but he refuses to see 
tluit the real cause is his o%vn idleness and Jewish 
industry. 

In Franca the feeling against the Jew’s has been 
so frequently described in tbe newspapers that 
there is no occasion to (Hvell upon the facts 
which gave rise to it. The multiplication of their 
nnmbers, and wliat may be called the Diloofnoss 
of Israel,’ are rapidly bringing the Jewish Question 
to the front. Jewish champions compare themselves 
with the Huguenots ; but the large majority of the 
Jews, wdiether in England or elsewhere, have no 
title to be included in the same category as that 
of a race whose absorption by the land of its adop- 
tion is a mattei’ of two generations. The difference 
between the Jewish element in national life and in 
every other racial constituent lies in the fact that, 
whereas all other races interniariy, worship, and 
eat with us, the .strict Jew will do none of these 
thing-s. He remains aloof. He preserv'es his tribal 
customs. He is intensely proud of his origin, 
and not seldom, secretly or openly, contemptuous 
toward.^ the people ol liis adoption. 

In an article in the ConUmporary Review for 
January 1898, a Rus.dan Jew, who has accepted the 
hospitality of England for a few years, writes 
follows: ‘The Engli.sh workman is ... a mere, 
labourer. His work is like his temperament, 
drink, and diet — strong, .stolid, and durable, but 
at the same time roiigli, coarse, and tasteless.’ 
Again: ‘The heart of the average British work- 
man never tbrolxs with any such sentiments— that 
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is, fainily love, religion, and race. I doubt 
•wlietlier it beats at all except when perhaps he 
u engaged in rabbit - coursing, clog - fighting, or 
other such noble and innocent amusements. Poor 
innocent creature ! ’ 

British workmen are contemptuously known as 
^yokels’ among Jewish Workmen. 

But there is a further element which differen- 
tiates the Jew who is loyal to his faith from all 
other foreigners who seek asylum with any nation. 
His close connection by blood and religion with a 
separate community existing in all other countries 
gives to the Jewish race, a solidarity and a separ- 
ateness which prevents it from ever becoming 
wholly absorbed by the country of its adoption. 
Wlienever the cpiestion of the good or evil conduct 
of a Jew is discussed in the public press, this soli- 
darity is exhibited. In the recent Dreyfus case 
every good Jew believed Dreyfus to be innocent 
because he was a Jew ; for the same reason, the 
Jew-haters believed him to be gnilfcj^* the judg- 
ment in each case being arrived at without avail- 
able evidence on either side. 

The synagogues and the Jewish congregations 
in Poland, Lithuania, and Galicia, in case of need, 
exercise a stronger influence in the West over 


good and humane Western Jews than any of the 
social or religious forces by which they are locally 
surrounded. As long as their diet is different, as 
long as Sunday is a week-day, as long as their 
origin is Oriental, as long as they decline to inter- 
marry, so long is it impossible to regard the Jews 
as Englisli, Frencli, Spanish, German, Italian, or 
Russian. There exist, no doubt, a few of the 
upper classes who are absorbed, and by inter- 
marriage and education have become Anglicised as 
the Pluguenots are Anglicised. Of these I do not 
speak : I refer to that far larger proportion of the 
Jewish immigrants whose colonies are to be found 
throughout Europe. A great change is at liaiid. 
After six centuries of more or less toleration, the 
signs are not wanting that the Jewish Question 
is ripe for entrance into a new stage. As in other 
matters, it is for Russia to take the lead. She h 
compelled to do so ; and her part will convsist in 
the provision of territory by which the redundant 
population of her own Jewish pale may lind a 
home, and perhaps found a state. The only spot 
available seems to be in the depopulated valleys 
and plains of Armenia. It will be strange if 
prophecy is fulfilled in this way. Personally, I 
believe it to be not only likely, but inevitable. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL—THE BAILLIES OP NO-MAN’s LAND. 



HE next period in my life lies still 
ill my inmd like a dream. I have 
a remembrance of ciwaking, and 
an impressiGn of light and strange 
faces, and then all is dark again. 

As to these days my a 

blank ; tliere is nothing but a medley of sickness 
and weariness, liglit and blackness, and the wild 
phantoms of a sick man’s visions. 

When I first awoke to clear eonsciousness it 
was towards evening, in a wild glen just below 
the DeviPs Beef-Tub, at the head of . the Annan. 
I had no knowledge where I was. All that I 
saw wms a crowd of men and women around me, 
a fire burning, and a great pot his-sing thereon. 
All that I heard was a babel of every noise from 
the discordant cries of men to the yelping of a 
paclc of curs. I was lying on a very soft couch 
made of skins and cloaks, in the shade of a little, 
roughly-made tent. 

.. I lay still and wondered, casting my mind over 
all the events of the past that I could remember. 
I was still giddy in the head, and the effort made 
me close my eyes with weariness. Try as I 
of nothing beyond my 
parting from Marjory at Smitwood. All the 
events of, my wanderings for the moment had 

' By-and-by I grew a little .stronger, and bit by 
bit everything returned to me. ‘ I remembered 


with great vividness the weary incidents of my 
flight, even up to its end and my final sinking. 
But still the matter was no clearer. I had been 
rescued, it was plain ; but by whom, ivlien, 
where, why ? I lay and puzzled over the situa- 
tion with a ciirious mixture of indifference and. 
interest; 

tSiuldenly a face looked in upon me, and a 
loud, strident voice cried out in a tongue which 
I scarce fully understood. The purport of its 
words was that the sick man was awake and 
looking about him. In a minute the babel was 
stilled, and I heard a woman’s voice giving 
orders. Then some one came to me with a basin 
of soup. 

‘Drink, lad,’ says she. ‘Ye’ve had a gey an 
close escape ; but a’ is richt wi’ ye noo. Tak 
this and see how ye feeV 

The woman was tall and squarely built like a 
man ; indeed, I cannot think that she was under 
six feet Her face struck me with astonishment, 
for I had seen no woman for many a day save 
Marjory’s fair face ; and the harsh, commanding 
features of my nurse seemed doubly strange. For 
dress she wore a black liat tied down over her 
ears with a kerchief, and knotted in gipsy fashion 
beneath lier chin. Her gown was of some dark- 
blue camlet cloth, and so sliort that it scarce 
reached her knees ; though whetlier this fashion 
be meant for expedition in movement or merely 
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tor display of gaudy stockings I know not. 
Certainly her stockings were monstrously fine, 
being of dark blue, flowered with scarlet thread, 
and her shooii were adorned with great buckles 
of silver. Her outer petticoat was folded so as 
to make two large pockets on either side, and 
in the bosom of her dress I saw a great clasp- 
knife. 

I drank the soup, which was made of some 
wild herbs known only to the gipsy folk, and 
lay back on my couch. 

‘ Now, sleep a wee, lad,’ said the woman, ‘ and 
I’ll warrant ye’ll be as blithe the morn as 
ever.’ 

I slept for some hours, and when I awoke 
sure enough I felt mightily strengthened. It 
was now eventide, and the camp-fire had been 
made larger to cook the evening meal. As I 
looked forth I could see men squatting around 
it, broiling each his own piece of meat in the 
ashes, while several cauldrons sputtered and 
hissed on the chains. It was a wild, bustling 
sight; and as I lay and watched I was not sorry 
that I had fallen into such hands. For I ever 
loved to see new things and strange ways, and 
now I was like to have my fill. 

They brought me supper, a wild duck, roasted, 
and coarse home-made bread, and a bottle of 
very tolerable wine~~got I know not whence, 
unless from the cellars of some churlish laird. 
I ate heartily, for I had fasted long in my 
sickness, and now that I was recovered I had 
much to make up. 

Then the woman returned and asked me how 
I did. I told her ‘ Well,’ and thanked her for 
her care, asking her how I had been rescued 
and where I was ; and this was the tale she 
told me. 

She was of the clan of the Baillies, the great 
gipsies of Tweeddale and Clydesdale, offslioots of 
the house of Lamington, and proud as the 
devil or John Faa himself. They had been 
encamped in the little haugh at the foot of the 
Wormel on the night of my chase. They had 
heard a cry, and a man with a face like death 
had staggered in among them and fainted at their 
feet. Gaj)tain William Baillie, their leader, of 
whom more anon, had often been well entreated at 
Bariis in my father’s time, and had heard of my 
misfortunes. He made a guess as to who I \vas, 
and ordered that I should be well looked after. 
Meantime the two companies of soldier's passed 
Ijy, suspecting nothing, and not troubling to look 
for the object of their search, who all the while 
was lying senseless beneath a gipsy tent. When 
all was safe they looked to my condition, and 
found that I was in a raging fever with cold and 
fatigue. Now the gipsies, especially those of our 
own country-side, are great adepts in medicine, 
and they speedily had all remedies applied to 
2 ne. For three weeks I lay ill, delirious most of 
the time, and they bore me with them in a 


litter in all their wanderings. I have heard of 
many strange pieces of generosity, but of none 
more strange than this'— to carry with much 
difficulty a helpless stranger over some of the 
roughest land in Scotland, and all for no other 
I motive than sheer kindliness to a house which 
■ had befriended them of old. With them I 
I travelled over tlie wild uplands of Eskdale and 
Ettrick, and with them I now returned to the 
confines of Tweeddale. 

‘The captain’s awa’ just now,’ added she ; ‘but 
he ’ll be back the morn, and blithe he ’ll be to 
see ye so week’ 

And she left me ; and I slept again till 
daybreak. 

When I awoke again it was morning. 1 
saw 1:)y the bustle that the camp was making 
preparations for starting, and I was so well 
recovered that I felt fit to join them, I no 
longer needed to be borne like a child in a litter, 
but could mount horse and ride with the best of 
them. 

I had risen and gone out to the encampment, 
and was watching the activity of man and beast, 
when one advanced from the throng tow^ard me. 
He was a very tall, handsome man, dark in face 
as a Spaniard, with fine eurlmg inoustacliios. He 
wore a broad blue bonnet on his head,i liis coat 
was of good green clotli, and his small-clothes of 
black. At his side he carried a sword, and in 
his belt a brace of pistols; and, save for a certain 
foreign air in Ms appearance, he seemed as fine 
a gentleman as one could see in the land. He 
advanced to me and made me a very courtly bow, 
which I returned as well as my still-aching back 
permitted me. 

‘I am glad you are recovered, Master John 
Burnet,’ said he, speaking excellent English, though 
with the broad accent which is customary to our 
Scots Lowlands. ‘ Permit me to make myself 
known to you. I have the honour to be Captain 
William Baillie, at your service, captain of the 
ragged regiment and the Egyptian guards.’ All 
this was said with as fine an air as if lie were 
his Majesty’s first general. 

At the mention of his name I called to mind 
all I had heard of this extraordinary man, the 
chief of all the south - country gipsies, and a 
character as famous in these days and in these 
parts as Ciaverliouse or my lord the king. Sonie- 
tliiiig of his assumed gentrice showed in his air and 
manner, which was haughty and lofty as any lord’s 
in the land. But in his face, among wild passions 
and unbridled desires, I read such shrewd kindli- 
ness that I found it in my heart to like him. 
Indeed, while the tales of his crimes are hawked 
at every fair, the stories of liis many deeds of 
kindness are remembered in lonely places by 
folk who have cause to bless the name of Baillie. 
This same captain had, indeed, the manners of a 
prince more, he was reputed the best swordsman 
' ill all Scotland, thougli, as being barred from the 
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society of men of birtli and education, Ins marvel- 
lous talent was seldom seen. He was of the most 
indomitable courage and self-por-session ; and even 
in the court, when on liis trial, lie spoke fear- 
lessly to Ms judges. I do not seek to defend 
him ; but to me and mine he did a good deed, 
ami I would seek to be grateful. When, long 
afterwards, he was killed in a brawl in tlie ale- 
house of Hewarthill, I heard the tidings with 
some sorrow, for he died bravely, thoiigli in an 
ignoble quarrel. 

He now informed me with great civility of 

the incidents of my escape and sickness. When 
I thanked him he waved me off dvith a great air. 

* Tut, tut!’ said he, Hhat is a small matter 
between gentlefolk. I have often had kindness 
from your father, and it is only seemly that I 
should do my best for the son. Besides, it is 
not in my nature to see a man so sore pressed 
bj the soldiery and not seek to deliver him. 
It is a predicament I have so often been in 

myself/ 

A horse was brought for me, a little wiry 

animal, well suited for hills and sure-footed as a 
goat. When I felt myself in the saddle once again, 
even though it 'were but a gipsy hallion, I was 
glad ; foi" to one wdio has scrambled on his own 
feet for so many days, a horse is something like 
an earnest of better times. Captain Baiilie bade 
me come with him to another place, where ho 
shouted me a heap of gips}^ garments. ‘It is 

necessary/ said he, ‘if you would ride with ub, 

that you change your appearance. One of your 
figure riding among us would be too keiispeckle 
to escape folk’s itolice. You must let me stain 

your face, loo, with the juice which wm make 

for our bairns’ cheeks, lb wdll wash otf when 

you want it ; but till that time it will be us fast 


as Bunburn.’ So, taking a crowds feather, and 
dipping it in a little phial, he with much skill 
passed it over my whole face and hands. Then 
lie held a mirror for me to look, and, lo and 
behold! I wms as browui as a gipsy or a Barbary 
Moor. I laughed loud and long at my api>ear- 
ance ; and when I was bidden put on a long 
green coat, the neighbour of the captain’s, and 
a pair of stout uu tanned riding-boots, I sw-ear 
my appearance was as truculent as the roughest 
tinker’s. 

Thus accoutred, we set out, the men riding in 
front in pairs and tlirees, the w- omen behind with 
donkeys and. baggage shelties. It was a queer 
picture, for the clothing of all w’as briglit-coloured, 
and formed a strange contrast with the clear, 
chilly skies and the dim moor. I had no guess at 
our destination ; so, wiien w^e turned to the west- 
W'ard and headed through the moss towards the 
town of Biggar, I was not surprised. Nay, i w^as 
glad, for it brought me nearer to the west 
countiy and Smitwmod, wiiither I desired to go 
with the utmost speed. For, with my returning 
health, my sorrows and cares came back to me 
more fiercely than ever. It could not be that 
my cousin should find out Marjory’s dw^elling- 
place ut once, for in the letter there was no clear 
information, only indefinite hints wiiiuli in time 
would bring him there. The hope of my life 
was to reach the house before him and rescue 
my love, though I had no fixed plan in my niindy 
and w'ould have been at a sure loss for aid. 
Nevertheless 1 w^as fpiieter in spirit and more 
hopeful. For after £dl, thought I, thougl] Gilbert 
get my lass, he yet has me to deal with ; and I 
will folloW' him to the world’s end ere I let 
him be. 

(To be (mtimudd.) 


^gjOWHE’EE can one find more curious 
or more fascinating creatures to make 


pets of tlum on the pampas of South, 
America. During the few y ears that 
I lived there many strange varieties 
passed through my hamls. Perhaps 
■ the monotonous existence on those monotonous 
.plains made one turn witli a greater interest 
; to the animal life around one. There wuis a 
: peculiar pleasure in noting, as the garden became 
stocked with fruits and flowers, and the tiny 
’ new .trees grew big enough to afford some shelter, 
■that birds till now unknown in the district 
found it -out and set to work nest-building and 
establishing themselves in its kindly enclosure. 
Outside/ the birds of the cavi^o had learnt to do 
=';WifchQi>fc; sheltei’* W knew to seek for their eggs 
' where tlm gromnl barest ; they scorned even 


how difficult it was to find them ! TJie polished 
wdne-coloiired eggs of the maHmete^ and tlie gray- 
green, marked roughly wdfch browm, of the terii-teru 
(plover), seemed to w'ear the colours least likely 
to cateh the eye. 

Having no knowledge of natural history, I 
could only waitch and wonder at the ways of 
my bird and beast friends, and I fear too often, 
from ignorance, ailow^ed them to die in captivity. 

These wdid creatures of the pampas seemed 
even more difficult to rear than the imimals of 
more civilised lands. I have a suspicion that 
the abundance of rich food given to them in 
ignorant kindness by the servants was the chief 
cause of death to creatures used to feeding on 
coarse grass or on their natural prey, sought 
after wdth difficulty. Water they could only have 
found ill rain-holes, which are often dried up fox" 
w’eeks at a time. , • . ■ 
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Their deatli was all the more distressing as no 
birds or beasts more readily accepted petting. 
Surely, in this iiewly-popnlated country, tliey 
had not yet learnt to look on man as their 
deadly foe. 

The beautiful gamitos (young deer), from the 
hour they were caught, allowed themselves to be 
handled, showing no signs of fear; yet when tied 
up they died of rage or in struggling for freedom. 
Antonia, my native maid, adored all living 
creatures, with the exception of vipers and the 
poisonous toad and spiders ; these she would 
bravely attack and promptly kill, declaring that 
they were deadly. She liad the gift of taming 
wild creatures. She tauglit me to leave the 
gamitos alone. When I did so they made no 
attempt to wander, but would follow us about, 
even into the house, sniifling curiously at the 
strange things found there. 

A hideous, grotesque midito (small species of 
armadillo, hiained from iiis long ears) became very 
tiresome from tlie way Ke pattered along at 
our heels, in danger of being trodden upon, 
with a provoking persistency that at last drove 
us to return him to his native wilderness. 
Another curious pet, known as the clmnOy seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy the somewhat dangerous 
society of Antonia’s little brother. This large, 
handsome bird was said to be peculiarly clever 
in killing snakes, seizing tlieni in his beak and 
dashing them on the ground. Certainly he had 
a very elective beak : no one could marvel to 
see the small Jose hy before it, as, with out- 
stretched neck and flapping wings, the chunOf 
.striding on his lengthy legs, drove liini to take 
refuge in the kitchen; yet Jose was without 
doubt guapo—thsit is to say, very plucky. 
Unfortunately, during one of these encounters tlie 
c/iwylo snapped one of his slender legs. Antonia, 
never at a loss in an emergency, with great skill 
glued the broken bits together, setting the leg in 
a splice. Strange to say, the patient survived 
some weeks, but died before the hot weather 
had brought out the snakes ; so we never had a 
chance of testing his skill. 

But of all our pets ICit was the dearest and 
prettiest. He was a gaio-cle-paja. (grass cat), so called 
from the thick, high grass in which lie makes his 
home. He lies very close and probably sleeps 
during the day, hut is sometimes seen at dusk 
prowling after his prey or playing with his kittens. 

It is siipiDOsed that these cats are never tamed. 
At one time I had three kittens : never have I 
seen greater savages. They took very kindly to 
raw meat, tearing and clawing it with flashing eyes, 
and growling fiercely, like little bears. We found 
they suffered from, confinement, so gave them the 
rim of the garden. Three times a day they 
walked in solemn procession, with muttered growls 
and humped backs, to the kitchen, where Antonia 
fed them with a too liberal supply of beef (there 
is no butcher’s bill on an estanciaY Two of 
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them died, and the third, we hope, returned to 
his friends in the paja. 

These cats so interested me that when a Mend 
brought me Kit — a baby of a week or so, as 
fluffy as a Persian kitten and as jolly as a puppy 
— I determined to tame him. He was strictly fed 
on milk and soaked bread, and never teased or 
excited to anger. From the first lie was wonder- 
fully tame and showed signs of afTectioii, soon 
following me .about like a dog, and even answering 
to his name. This, I believe, is not usual with cats. 
In course of time he developed a fine raff down 
his backbone, and ciiinanion-coloured stripes ap- 
peared on his dark fur ; his face was sharper than 
that of the domestic cat ; his legs thicker and 
shorter, and his tail broader, witli longer hair ; 
his ears were, I think, larger and tufted. Though 
not as lithe as an ordinary cat, he played with 
charming grace. When excited he Avould growl, 
and when pleased purred like any pusvsy. Cliiiib- 
ing and leaping w^ere not amongst his accomplish- 
ments ; but I have seen him sit up on his hind- 
legs and look out of the window for two or three 
minutes at a time. Most cats can put on grand 
airs that recall their royal cousin the tiger; Kit 
had a far stronger resemblance to a hear: I am 
afraid he too often deserved to be called as cross 
as one. Yet he was very sociable, and showed 
great affection for me. I left liome for a month, 
and for a few days Kit seemed to miss me. When 
I returned he appeared a little shy, but during 
dinner he climbed up my skirt and settled liiin- 
.self on my lap — his favourite place. The next 
morning Antonia found Mm waiting outside my 
bedroom door; he ran up to my bed and a.sked 
to be taken up and petted, purring with .satisfac- 
tion when his wdsh wms granted. It struck me 
as very Avonderful that a creature of so wild a 
race, perhaps never from generation to generation 
ever seeing inaii, certainly never coming in contact 
with him, should be so friendly and afiectiouate. 

When left to Antonia’s care he had learnt to 
steal from the kitchen, and suffered in conse- 
quence. One evening I missed him, and called 
for him in vain in the garden and orchard. Early 
next morning he was found, cold, wet, and limp, 
lying in tlie dew-covered grass. He revived a 
little with wmrrnth, but seemed in pain ; once he 
turned to me until sad eyes that seemed to ask 
for help, and then he , tried to lick my hands, and 
shortly afterwards gave a few sharp cries and 
died. . It was a great .sorrow to us all, I missed 
my little friend very much, especially in the 
evenings, when we used to walk out on the cam/po 
in the dusk, and Kit would dodge the owls who 
swept dowm on the ground before him, wondering 
if he was a creature to be caught and eaten. 

A larger, and 1 believe much fiercer, cat was 
to be met wdtli in our district — the gato 7no7ite, 
He took possession of the monies^ or wmods, as they 
grew up and formed dense cover. How did these 
creatures find out these island-like woods, sparsely 
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■scattered on the great sea of the pampas, in our 
iicighboiirliood only planted within the last twelve 
years ? 

It was through the clever robbery of a neigh- 
bouring poultry-yard that wq were first introduced 
to this cat. The yard stood on the edge of a 
wood. Constantly during the night three or four 
fowls would disappear off their roosts ; they were 
'Carried over a wire-fence and dropped at some 
■distance, apparently uuluirt, but each had a small 
wound showing the marks of a wild beast’s teeth. 
-So silently was this done that men and dogs on 
(the watch were not disturbed; yet the cat must 


have made several journeys, dragging heavy birds 
over a fence from eight to ten feet high. Such a 
thing had never happened before; it \vas black 
magic. After some months of watcliing, the thief 
was caught taking a siesta on the forked branch 
of a tree ; he was shot on the spot. As no more 
fowls were stolen, he must have been the only 
robber of poultry-yards in our neighbourhood. 
In the almost tropical forests of the Gran Chaco, 
in the far north of the republic of Argentina, 
amongst the many wild beasts that are found 
there is a third species of the cat tribe — the 
tiger-cat. 


FRIDA PETERSE^s^’S LOVER 


FART II.— COlSfCLUSION. 



WIKTY-FIYE days liad passed. The 
weather had broken for Faroe, as 
it ever does witli the beginning of 
September. The gloom of the long 
winter had begun to steal over the 
land, and things looked glooniy in- 
deed. Miss Frida had been to school in Gopen- 
hagen, and she could play the piano— a gaiintinstru- 
inent of black and gold, which, aftei’ the Btiiffed 
sea-birds and minerals, wns the chief object of 
interest in the ‘ best room ’ of the farmhouse. 
She had never seemed very much at home in 
the rogstiiei^' and, from the time of her father’s 
death, not once had she spent the evening there 
with the farru-hautls and damsels. 

Of course it \vas expected that she would show 
a certain reasonable amount of grief for her loss. 
But she seemed to carry it too far. It was, too, 
extremely odd that she should be so energetic in 
facing the bogs and rough weather at Skellingfjeld’s 
roots, just on purpose to attend service at the Leiimm 
church on Sunday, as if Douglas Graham''s own 
reading of the service in the hig barn at Siov ought 
not to have been enough for her, especially seeing 
that he and she were about to- 

But herein also there was mystery. Friila had 
changed with regard to Douglas. From the da\'’ 
of her father’s funeral Bomething had come betwixt 
their hearts. None knew what the something was 
.save only Nick Porteous and the two lovers them- 
selves, 

' Douglas was never likely to forget the day of old 
Petersen’s interinent. 

When, that evening, he had returned from his 
rahible on the hills (there was nothing like it for 
cfearing the cobsveb.s from the brain) he had 
found ‘the- farm in a turmoil Frida had had a 
succession of fainting fits, and no one knew what 
to do under such extraordinary circumstances. The 
farmdiands and neighbours had, in fact, done evmy- 

. , ’*■ Ditendly, smoke-room ; the kitchen or common room of 
» feiroe hotiso» 


thing 2>ossible to induce tlie girl to die beneath 
the shock. But Douglas brought wisdom with him, 
and Frida was soon able to speak and look like 
herself. 

‘Douglas,’ she had said, almost with her first 
breath of reason, ‘a man has been 1161 * 0 — an 
Englishman— -and he says that you once murdered 
a man. Tell me, my heart, that it is not true.’ 

Bhe had repeated her question. 

‘Just the one word “No,” Douglas. It is such a 
little word, and it shall be enough, for I love you 
very, very laiich ! ’ 

But still the young Scotchman had remairied 
dumb, with fixed eyes, as he recalled only too 
distinctly the incidents which had led him to 
exile hinivself. The fellow had outraged ail 
humanity, and wronged his — Douglas’s — sister. 
How could he measure the force ami consequence 
of a blow at such a time if And how Was he to 
blame if the brute fell senseless against the edge 
of a chopper set with, its blade in the air 1 

He was a murderer, sure enough — yet was there 
not excuse for him ? 

‘Tell me,’ the girl had pleaded, with lier arms 
round his neck at length. ‘I am your little 
Frida. You call me little, though I am not 
little ; it is because of your love for me, is it not i 
Say that man lied— he had a bad face— and I will 
believe you against him ; and it would make no 
difference if every other Englishman in England 
took his part against you,’ 

Then Douglas could keep silence no longer. 
He had tenderly unwound the girl’s soft arms 
from his neck, and said : 

‘Frida, it is the truth. I killed a man three 
years ago.’ 

‘With those hands?’ the girl had whispered, her 
face still and horrified like a dream-face. 

‘With this right hand. But listen; I wdll tell 
you about it.’ 

‘ No, no ; I will not hear — I cannot ! So my 
Douglas is a murderer ; and my father is dead I ’ 
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After which Frida had lapsed into the state of 
indifference towards all things (inehiding Douglas) 
which so vastly astonished the Siov jjeople. She 
read her books (of which she had an uncommon 
store), and evolved sad noises from the piano, and 
let domestic and business matters take their chance. 

‘ It be hard saying what Miss Frida ’would do if 
she had not the Herr Graliam to look after her,’ 
said the Siov folk ; and this was the opinion 
throughout the archipelago. 

Several times Douglas had interceded on his own 
behalf with Frida. If only she w^ould let him tell 
the stoiy of his crime, he felt she could not, being 
a sensitive and sympathetic woman, condemn him 
to the pit of disappointment and despair in which 
his heart seemed now to be chained down. But 
Frida was imperative in this matter, if in no other. 

‘It will kill me,’ she would sob ; or, ‘Stay and 
take care of me, if , you will ; but never, never 
mention that to me ! ’ 

It was a heart » rending situation, and after 
three weeks had passed, Graham resolved that 
it should end. Frida had a cousin in Xalsoe — 
an elderly dame of much respectability, and re- 
nowned in Kalsoe for her masterfulness. Fie would, 
on his owm, responsibility, invite this good lady to 
Siov, and contrive to shift the reins of management 
into her leathery hands. The interest in the estate 
that had been bequeathed to him by old Petersen 
was realisable; but he knew that it was morally 
conditional upon his marriage with Frida. Thus 
there was nothing to keep him in Siov, and since 
not in Siov, in Faroe either. He would go forth 
with this Cain’s brand upon him, and try and make 
a new life for himself in America. At twenty-seven 
one can liope ardently. And, after all, his con- 
science did not treat him one quarter as severely 
as Frida. If only he had loved her less, he could 
have borne this second expatriation as easily as (that 
is, with not more suffering than) the first. But the 
worst of it was, that the knowledge that Frida 
had become what she had become for love of him, 
and naught else, had intensified his love for her 
immeasui’ably. 

This was how matters stood in Siov on the 
eighteenth of September, when word drifted down 
Kollefjord from Leiniim that the English gunboat 
had returned from Iceland and was in West- 
m’anshavn. 

Ho one but Douglas and Frida knew the effect 
the coming of the Goshaioh had had upon their 
two lives. Yet somehow the maid who told her 
mistress the news expected that it would interest 
her. The girl had put two and two together, and 
had the dim fancy that Frida’s swooning and 
Frida’s sudden change towards ‘ the muster ’ (as 
they called Douglas) were both connected with the 
hard - featured ship’s officer with the gold band 
round his hat. 

‘ Frida,’ said Douglas that evening, ‘ I am going to 
Westnmiisliavn ; the gunboat is there. I must see 
the man who came — ^you know why and when.’ 


Nothing more than the way the girl lifted her 
eyes to him, Avitli a sudden light of love and 
animation, proved to Douglas that in her heart 
she had never felt more fondly towards him. 

‘Do not go,’ she cried, pleadingly. ‘They will 
take you. And, besides, Marta tells me that , if the 
fog keeps away to-morrow, there is a party of 
the men coming to climb Skelling and descend 
into Siov. He will be among tliem.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ inquired Douglas 
quickly. 

‘ I cannot tell liow I know it, but I feel that it 
will be so. You will not go ? ’ 

‘I will not go. But listen, Frida; this life of 
ours must end. A little longer, and you will have 
seen the last of me.’ 

He had expected her to receive tliis news 
excitedly, perhaps with fresh swoons, or even an 
hysterical outburst' of reproaches or tenderness, for 
he had learned much of the stimige contrariness of 
woman’s nature. Instead of this, she put her white 
hand (still with the ring upon it that he had given 
her) on his arm, and, looking him calmly in the 
eyes, said : 

‘Wait ; I think all will be well. I cannot tell 
how, but I have dreamed, and I believe the 
dreams /will come true.’ 

‘Frida!’ cried the young man, himself in a 
passion of affection. He would have taken her in 
liis arms, but her extended hands, as she said, ‘Not 
yet, Douglas,’ effectively restrained him. 

‘I qn-ay we may not have to part,’ the girl 
murmured almost under her breath ; and then she 
left him. 

That day waned to night with leaden slowness 
for Douglas. He yearned to know the particulars 
of his crime. When he had struck the blow, and 
seen his enemy senseless and bathed in blood at his 
feet, he had fled ; and ever since he had remained 
in ignorance of what had afterwards happened. 
Was he still sought by the olficers of the law—Fo 
be hung when caught? And qvhat said they of 
him in Kirkwall, where he had been born and had 
grown to manhood with the goodwill of all who 
knew him — save only the man who had tempted 
him to wreak the Almighty’s vengeance upon him ? 

The following day opened blithely enough for 
September. The wind was north again, and a 
light sprinkling of snow was on tlie tops of the 
fjdds. 

At breakfast Frida asked in a low and tremulous 
.voice 

‘Will the weather remain good, do you think?’ 

‘ Good enough for them, no doubt,’ Douglas- 
had replied. 

How he longed to have gone in the first glow 
of the morning towards Skellingfj eld’s huge roots 
and scaled the giant from the east to meet the 
English sailors on the summit I But he remained 
faithful to his promise to Frida. 

He worked through the monung as best he 
could, ever turning his eyes toward Skelling’s 
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gigantic head. It was possible, lie tboiiglit, to 
distingtiisli the forms of the tourists on the suimnit, 
if they were tliere, Witii the telescope at any rate 
it was possible enough. And so he W’ent for the 
glass and looked through it again and again— 
until noon had arrived. 

By then, however, something had happened. 
The w'iiid had shifted to the west, and the inevitable 
.sea-fog had swept up and swathed great Skelling, 
all except its enorinoiis, square, black head, with the 
blood-curdling precijiices on its four sides. They 
were used to these sights in Kollefjord, but to a 
stranger it would have seemed more than half a 
miracle, or a supreme natural marvel at the least. 

Yet not for long was Skelling's crown left 
unveiled, hanging as it were between tlie murky 
Iieavens and the fog- wrapped earth. Soon all was 
mist. Even the waters of the fjord were hid ; 
and it was possible for a Kolfefjord man to lose 
himself though he were but a good stone^s- throw 
from his own cottage. 

It was just ere the absolute obliteration of 
Bkelling that Douglas received a shock. He was 
stating at the mountain- top through the glass, 
when it seemed to him he heard a cry like that of 
a man in mortal agony. Whore before had he heard 
such a cry in such a tone ? Both were familiar 
to him. Then, as he was moving the glass, lie sa^v 
two moving dots on Skelling’s edge. That was all 
The fog cut oft' his chances the next moment. 

This adventure, if so it might be called, luucli 
impressed Douglas, None knew^ better than he that 
if there w'ere men on Skelling at that time tliey 
were in a compassiouablo plight. Tim mountain's 
ciifts and chasms were not to be lightly tackled 
even in the best of w'^eathei*. 

He told his surmises to one of the Siov farmers. 
This man uttered an ojuc illation wdiich was a sort 
of requiem upon the Gosluvwlh men if they had 
been caught in the log. As for the thought of 
going to their aid, the Biuv man treated it as the 
notion of a lunatic. As well might one man leap 
into a vat of boiling oil to rescue a comrade who 
had fallen headlong therein. 

‘ We must just wait for the morrow,’ said the 
man. ... 

It mis a long weary iiiglit that followed this day. 
Both Douglas and Erida slept little through it. 
Several times Douglas rose, from the blue feather- 
bed on which he lay, and looked out to see if 
the stars were yet visible. It wais, however, live 
, o’clock ere the fog broke sufticiently for this. 
Then Douglas dressed himself and prepared for 
the journey of exploration that mm before Iiiiu. 

He woke three other men, and having warmed 
their throats with hot coffee and put llasks of 
, corn braiuly in their pockets, tlie.y set fmih up the 
valley. • Never had Ivollefjurd iuoked more lovely 
' than on this chill Beptember morning, with the 
'^iars mi#dycd its glassy, dark depths. 

::^,thenh: ■ 




mountain tliey began to shout ; and they con- 
tinued arousing Skelling s mighty echoes until the 
dawn had broken, and Kolleljord was at their feet 
—a frightful distance down. 

They had got to the summit of the first of the 
mountain’s cube.s, when they fancied they lieard a 
response to their shouts. Listening intently, they 
were assured of it. In half-an-liour they had 
absolute proof of it in the four British tars, wan 
and miserable-looldng, whom they found in a niche 
of the inoimtaia, precipice-bound, half-frozen ami 
hungry. 

Douglas scanned the men narrowly, 

‘ Oh, by the way,’ suddenly exclaimed one of 
them, ‘there’s poor Porteous. I reckon he’s 
dead as mutton now ; hut Ave ouglit to make sure ! ’ 

‘ Porteous V said Douglas, and his heart stopped 
beating. 

‘ Yes ; he slipped last night and fell no one 
knows where. We ought to find him.’ 

‘ We will find him — and alive, please God 1’ 
cried Douglas. 

And they did. But it was not for long. He was 
sensible, but shockingly damaged. There seemed 
little likelihood of getting him down the mountain 
alive. Brandy and care, however, between them 
worked wonders with him. 

He had not spoken so far, nor Avheu they were on 
the Biov road and nearing Petersen’s farm. Periodi- 
cally he had opened his eyes and closed them. 
It seemed to him that he could not open them 
Avithoiit seeing Douglas Graham, and he resented 
it. But anon, as his vitality weakened, the strengtii* 
of his resentment also lost focce. Thus it happened 
that, clo.se to the farmyard, their eyes met. 

*‘You knoAV me, Nick Porteous?’ asked Douglas 
tremulously. 

TJie words ‘ I know you ’ were whispered back. 

They got him into the ‘best room’ of the honse, 
and luiving deposited him, the Jack-tars straightway 
returned to 'Westmanshavn to report themselves. 

Then Douglas Avent to Prida and told lier 
everything. He Avas not a murderer after all. 
By the strange Avorking of Providence, he had 
been able to save the fragments of life left to his 
enemy, whom he believed he had killed long ago, 

‘ Come, Prida, and liear it from his own lip.s,’ he 
said. 

‘ I do not want to,’ AA^as the glad reply. ‘ i 
belie it.’ 

‘Oh, but I wish you to, sweetheart. He will 
speak too— I feel that he Avill, before dying.’ 

In this hope, hoAvever, until the last moment, 
Douglas seemed to be deceiving liini'Self. Porteous 
lay dying and apparently incapable of any effort, 
until the evening. Then, jast when the crim.son 
we.stern flush was on the tops of the fjelds over 
against Biov, and the crimsoned cloud-fieece.s were 
mirrored in the AVaters of the fjord^ Porteous 
Avrenched himself into a sitting posture. 

‘Graham/ he cried. 

Douglas Avas near. 
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^ Frida, 


I want you,’ 
maids side, and 


‘ Coining/ be responded, 
be added. 

The two went to the dying 
Douglas supported him. 

‘I — I want to say, Graham/ stammered Porteous 
— ^thafe sorry-— -you — you didn’t kill me 

before, but I’m dead enough now, or soon will be, 
I uness/ 


HEN ■ Stephenson, began to lay down 
his first railways, and so inaugurate 
a new mode of travelling, one of 
tlie earliest lines to be constructed 
was the little, narrow^-gauge line, 
about seven miles in length, between 
the towns of Bodmin and Wadebridge in Cornwall. 
For over sixty years it was the only railway line 
touching these jdaces ; but now that the Great 
AVestern and South-Western Railways are extend- 
ing themselves in many directions over the south- 
western county, it has been swallowed up by the 
latter system, and its pristine nature has been 
utterly destroyed. Before the reinembrance of its 
quaintness and originality is allowed to pass into 
oblivion some record deserves to be made. 

What would the traveller of to-day think of a 
railway whose stations possessed no platforms, 
whose stationmasters were also booking-clerk, 
portei'j ticket-inspector, station policeman, shmiterv 
and general factotum; whose first- class carriages 
were wooden-seated conveyances similar to trucks, 
open to the sky ; and whose third-class carriages 
were covered trucks, almost like the meat-vans of 
to-day-— windowless, buherless— and were also used 
as guards’ and luggage van ? Yet this was the 
state of affairs which prevailed on this old-world 
railway up to the year of the Queeifs Jubilee 
■ .(1887).... V 

The line itself was not enclosed in any way, but 
the public were at liberty to wander over it at 
will, and turn it into a tliorouglifare and pro- 
menade. Tlie engines were of a very primitive 
type, and their speed very rarely exceeded ten 
miles an hour. If any obstruction appeared on 
the line, the engine-driver promptly stopped his 
train, and got down to remove it or drive it away 
if it were cattle or other animals. The train was 
often stopped to recover passengers’ hats, which, 
owing to the open carriages, frequently blew off. 
Passengers rnigbt board the train, or get off^ at 
any point, on the journey ; it was only necessary 
to hold up stick or umbrella, in the same manner 
as old ladies stop the trams, to bring the train to 
a standstill. 

The fare was a shilling, each way, first-class, 
and seveupence third-class. Tickets were tri- 
angular— either blue or white — and were not 


He hurried through the final words at a great 
rate, and had hardly ended them when he gasped 
and became a burden like, lead in Douglas’s arms. 

‘Are you satisfied, my heart ? ’ asked Douglas 
when he had taken Frida out of the room. 

For answer she put her hand between his tw 
and then stooped and kissed the uppermost of 
them. 


AN OLD-^FASHIONED RAILWAY LINE. 


A hole was conveniently punched in the middle, 
so tliat they could be kept on a string, and so be 
handy for future use. At the last, however, the 
use of tickets wais discontinued, and the fares 
’were collected by the engine-driver, simply because 
the supply of tickets \vas worn out. If any one 
boarded the train at any point on the line no 
regular charge was demanded ; a tip to the 
engine-driver sufficed, as it also did if one wished 
to ride on the engine. It is most difficult to 
imagine that this state of affairs could have existed 
down to within the last ten years, but it 
nevertheless a fact 

The regular train-service was one train each 
way on alternate days, so that it was totally uii- 
iieces.sary to consult any time-tahle. A story 
told of a piisliing iconiinercial ’ who aiudved at the 
Bodmin terminus of the line one day, out of breath 
•with his exertions to try and catch the train, 
wliich had just left, and asked wdiat time the 
nex t train ivould leave. On being gravely i nf ormed 
that this important event Would happen ‘ 
day after to-morrow/ he solemnly shook his 
at the stationmaster, and said, ‘Poor man, I 
suppose he has escaped from the big institution 
yonder’ (meaning the county asylum). He 
found, however, that if he waited for the next 
train’ he would lose his orders, and so he cou- 
cluded to walk the seven miles to Wadebridge. 

Excursions were occasionally run on this line, 
at which times the endurance of tlie panting 
little engine was sorely tried. Wlieii approach- 
ing any slight incline it was -the custom of the 
stokei' to go forward and sit between the bu’ffers 
of the engine, and strew sand on the rails from 
a box. On one occasion tlie train, having got 
about half-way home, suddenly stopjoed by reason 
of the engine wheels ‘skidding’ on the 
rails. The supply of sand being exhausted, the 
engine-driver promptly uncoupled his engine, and, 
telling the tired excursionists that ‘he would be 
back directly,’ gravely steamed away to the 
minus for more sand, leaving the train 
load standing on the tx'ack for 
':.an;hour/.:, 

The delays were always exasperating to 
market-women, who used roundly to abuse the 
driver because they lost the sale of their butter 
and eggs. One old lady, when asked if she weie. 
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going on by the train, I’etorted to the / general 
official/ ‘Think I ’m going to wait for thee ; I 
sliall get home sooner if I walk.’ Tlie engine- 
driver invariably waited until all liis passengers 
were ready. In spite of all this laxity accidents 
were rare, nothing beyond an occasional ‘run off’ 
being heard of. 

This little railway passes, or rather did pass 
(for the ruthless hand of the railway contractor 
has been at work), tlirougli some of the loveliest 
bits of scenery to be found in the county. The 
train ran for the greater part of the way beside 
the river Camel, through woods and along the 
hillsides, from which lovely peeps of country 
could he obtained. In other places the line had 
been cut through the solid rock, which towered 


up like cliffs on either side. Where the. line i*an 
through any exposed spot, avenues of elms had 
been planted, wliicli were in their prime vdien 
they were wantonly cut down as an offering to 
the god ‘ Progress.’ 

Altogether, this little railway, as a link with 
the past, was unique, and it seemed a pity to 
destroy it ; but the South-Western Railway Com- 
pany, by buying the line, has been enabled to 
keep a hold cm the North Cornwall railway 
route, of which the line now forms part. The old 
station master, Mr Worth (no doubt the oldest 
stationmaster in England), is still alive, and, 
although beyond work, loves to wander down by 
the side of /ii.s old line, and talk of the ‘good 
old times’ to all who care to draw him out. 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


BAMBOO SCAFFOLDIH^G. 



N this country during the past few 


years the use of bamboo for vari- 
OU.S purposes has greatly increased ; 
and, judging from the bundles of 
the material to be seen at certain 
shops, there must be a growing 
demand for it. In a recent report from the Nether- 
land indie.s, a French consul advocates the use of 
bamboo as a material for builders’ scaffolding, 
and states tliat in Japan a lighthouse has been 
built with its help. Poles of great length and 
extreme lightness can be obtained ; and they are 
much stronger tlidn tliose of otlier wood, although; 
the one is hollow and the other may be solid. 
He speaks of bamboo cane with a diameter of 
eight to ten inches and a length of sixty-five 
feet— albeit no such canes are imported into this 
country — and says that the power of resistance 
which such giants possess is enormous. Bamboo 
does not rot either in the ground or in water, 
possildy because of its flinty coat ; and the older 
it grows the firmer and harder it becomes. We 
have no doubt that builders would take to bamboo 
instead of fir poles if they could get them, 

JAMAICA."','" 

A very interesting paper about this important 
British possession wuis recently read before the 
London Chamber of Commerce by one who for 
many years was governor of the island — Sir Henry 
Blake. He describes its unrivalled beauties in 
glo\ving terms, and its climate as being of a 
range- in" which every tropical and subtropical 
product,, and many of those of the temperate 
regions, can be grown. The sugar indu.stry has 
. suffered terribly in consequence of the foreign 
5 but Jamaica, unlike some other of 
;,\the West Indian Islands, havS alternative industries, 

■; .anti promises o! new ones to be established, which 


should still keep her in a flourishing condition. 
As reported in our columns at the time, an attempt 
was made last year to import oranges to Britain ; 
but, owing to bad packing of the fruit, it arrived 
here ill bad condition. The Jamaica oxunges are 
of splendid quality ; but they are considered too 
light in colour for the British market, and it 
has been proposed to darken them by artificial 
means. Sir Henry is much opposed to such a 
course, and would prefer to introduce them as a 
new bx’and, say the Jamaica Pnmmvr Orange. He 
advocates the establishment of direct steam com- 
inuiiication %vith England as a first step towards 
the advancement of the island’s intei’ests j and he 
prophesies that whenever commerce cuts its way 
through the Isthmus of Panama— Nyhether by canal 
or ship-rail way —Kingston in Jamaica will become 
one of the great eominercial ports of the Avoiid. 

INFUSORIAL BAETH. 

A strange instance of like curing like is found 
in a memoir recently presented to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences by M. J. Hauser, in which 
that gentleman urges the use of infusorial earth as 
a perfect means of filtering liquids and separat- 
ing from them the most rninute orgamsms or 
paidicies of matter. The earth is first of all 
calcined at a high teiiiperature, after it 

is powdered and mixed to a creamy eonsis ten ce 
with water. The mixture is then left to throw 
down a deposit on any suitable support, such as 
asbestos cloth or glass wool, and is then ready 
to act as a fiitei*. 

A NEW' FIRE-EXTINGUISHEE. 

Mr T. A, Heady of New York City has patented 
a device which he calls a ‘fire battery,’ and its 
object is to join together and dischai'ge the water 
from several fire-engines in one tremendous jet. 
Tlxe apparatus has the appearance of an ordinary 
field-piece of artilleiy, in that its principal part 
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consists of a long tube mounted upon trunnions 
and fixed on wlieels. This tube is a tapering one, 
its larger end being closed and fitted with several I 
jiozzles, to which the hose from as many engines 
can be attached ; from the other end the conjoined 
water-supply issues in a single jet. The tube 
can be moved or set at any required angle by 
means of a hand-wheel operated by one person, 
and the ^fire-battery^ lias other attachments for use 
in cases of emergency. We can well imagine 
circumstances under which this concentration of 
the water-power available would be of extreme 
value in the rapid extinction of a fire. 

WINE FROSI BARLEY. 

An interesting account of the manufacture of 
various wines from barley has recently appeared 
in a consular report from Naples. The chief seat 
of this new industry is a factory at Wandsbeck, 
near Hamburg, which is said to iiroduce a quarter 
of a million gallons of wine per annum. The 
barley, after being malted and carried to the fer- 
mentation-point, has added to it lactic acid and 
various ferments under certain careful regulations 
as to temperature. The mixture is then vatted 
and ripened artificially by heat, after which it is 
racked into smaller casks, or bottled, and is ready 
foiv consumption in three or four months’ time. 
The wine has a somewhat high percentage of 
alcohol, which is wholly derived from the fer- 
mentation process, and is not the result of * forti- 
fying,’ as the process of adding spirit is called. 
The new beverage is known as ^highly fermented 
barley wine,’ and sherry, port, tokay, malaga, &c. 
are most successfully imitated by the producers; 
It is largely used in the German hospitals, and 
is favourably reported upon by the medical 
authorities. 

PHOTOailAPHlO MARVELS. 

Most amateur photographers have occasionally 
met with ghostly markings on their gelatine plates, 
for which they could not account, and the manu- 
facturer is generally blamed when such a spoilt 
plate is discovered. But it would seem from 
experiments lately conducted by Dr W. J. Eussell, 
and described by him in the annual Bakerian 
Lecture delivered before the Eoyal Society, that 
several substances, .some organic, some metallic, 
wiU affect a sensitive ydate by being kept near 
it, and not necessarily in contact with it. Wood 
kept near a plate in darkness for a few days will 
picture itself on the sensitive surface, the image 
showing when the plate is developed. A slieet of 
perforated zinc will, in like manner, give up its 
pattern to the plate, and a nickel coin is especially 
active, giving an excellent copy of all its markings 
in a comparatively short time. Gum copal and 
printers’ ink are two of the organic substances 
which are most active — a reminder to the amateur 
not to wrap his plates in newspaper. Dr Eussell 
states that the general conclusion to be gathered 


from the experiments is, that the metals and sub- 
stances under consideration have the property of 
giving off vapours which affect the sensitive sur- 
face of a photographic plate ; that these vapours 
will pass readily through such bodies as gelatine, 
celluloid, collodion, &c. ; and that the action is 
greatly intensified by a rise of temperature. Dr 
Eussell will continue his experiments, and ex- 
presses the hope of being able to bring before 
the Eoyal Society further developments of these 
curious and, at the present time, little understood 
actions. 

TROUT PROM NEW ZEALAND. 

Twenty-two fine trout, of an average weight of 
five pounds, were recently bi’ought to London by 
tlie steamship Otaramcu These fish five weeks 
previously were swimming about in one of the 
rivers of New Zealand, and were taken with rod 
and line. They were brought to this country 
frozen into blocks of ice, as certain flower-blooms 
have previously come to us from the antipodes. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the story 
is that these fish were hatched in New Zealand 
from timit ova which were originally sent to the 
colony from Britain. They come to us as a very 
satisfactory proof that the acclimatisation of British 
fish in New Zealand is an accomplished fact. It 
would be interesting to know how far the flavour 
of the fish is retained after its long sojourn in 
an envelope of ice. Salmon which lias been kept 
for' any long time in a frozen state is certainly 
very inferior to freshly-cauglit fish. 

THE VALUE OP WORMS. 

It is an old saying that we do not appreciate 
the worth of a thing until we have lost it. 
Possibly the worthy farmers who own the large 
tract of land in Essex which was in November 
last Hooded by salt water, owing to the break 
down of a sea-wall, think of this adage when 
tliey ruefully look at their sodden ground. The 
despised worms by their constant burrowings kept 
the land well drained ; but when the sea-flood 
came they were all killed and the sea-birds had 
a great feast. That land, measuring about fifty 
thousand acres, is still *in a spongy state, and is 
likely to remain so until the farmers’ friends — 
the worms-— have time to recover their lost 
position, 

BOILING WATER FOR A HALFPENNY. 

The latest application of the coin-in- the-slot 
principle is one which will be greatly valued 
by the poorer inliabitants of our large towns 
and cities. Lamp-posts are being erected in busy 
centres, so arranged that the waste heat of the 
gas is emx^loyed to heat a cistern of water, 
from which a jugful can be obtained by any 
one by the expenditure of one-half pen iiy. The 
^little bit o’ fi^^^ boiling a kettle in a poor 

home is often a consideration of some inomentj 
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to say notliing of the weary time which has to 
elapse before that kettle will / come to the boil/ 
Under the new dispensation all tliis trouble will 
be avoided for the expenditure of a halfpenny, 
and the system is already in active operation 
]>ofch in London and Livex’pool, and it will pre- 
sently he greatly extended. The installation in 
Leicester Square, London, which will be patronised 
by <a11 sorts and conditions of men, women, and 
children, wd.ll be reinforced by penny packets of 
tea, coffee, meat-extract, and other provisions, and 
tlie tired wayfare.i’ will now liave the means of 
refreshing himself at moderate cost without en- 
tering a taveni. It may be mentioned that the 
syndicate under wdiich this new system is managed 
agrees to pay the vestries half the cost of the 
gas coiiBunicd in each lamp, bo that the rate- 
payers have an indirect interest in the success of 
the new v^enture. 

BESSEMER STEEE. 

The death of Sir Henry Bessemer removes from 
among m one who earned a very distinguished 
po.sition on tlie roll of fame, for by his inventive 
genius he caused a revolution in the manufacture 
of steel whieli has proved to be of incalculable 
value to his coun try tnen, and indeed to the whole 
world. Under the old method molten iron wxas 
converted into steel by the operation called ^ pud- 
dling/ in which heavy masses of the semi-pbastic 
metal were turned over and over at the end of 
long rods — a work most laborious to the men 
engaged in it. The object of this puddling was to 
bring fresh surfaces of the rnetal in contact with 
the atmosphere, so that the couUuued carbon could 
be burnt out of it. F^ir Heirry Bessemer conceived 
Idle idea of bringing the air to the iron instead of 
the iron to the air, and in liis process air is 
pumped from bt.dow into a mass of molten metal 
many tons in weight, the chemical action raising 
the temperature to a white heat and decarbonising 
the metal. It was long before the steel- makers 
of the country saw the advantage of the new pro- 
ce.ss— -not, indeed, until Bessemer had set up stecl- 
works at Shelfield iu their vej\y midst, and they 
found themsedves l>eing undersold by about i'20 
per ton. Unlike most inventors, Bessemer reaped 
the reward of his pjatient labours during Ijis life- 
time, and amassed a fortune. 

COMPRESSED AIR. 

On the American railways compressed air is 
being used to a great extent and for a variety of 
purposes. Among tliese is the spraying of tlie 
Jrack. on the Pennsylvanian line with refuse petro- 
;l6um, which is found to be a movst effective method 
of preventing dust-- an operation which does not 
heed repeating for several months, and costs under 
'£10 per mila. Compressed air is also used for 
.sweeping and dusting tlie passenger cars, and for 
■painting them and the various mil way buildings. 
Cranes, and riveting and other machines are also 


operated by the same agency ; and even the bellows of 
the smitlis’ forges are replaced by a pipe and stop- 
cock. Still more important is the application of 
compressed air to the working of signals. At all 
the more important stations this system pire vails, 
by which tlie signalman, instead of pulling over 
a heavy lever which taxes all his strength, can do 
the same work by means of a small bell -handle. 
Away from the towns and cities, where the railway 
work is not complicated by sliunting and other 
operations, a train signals when the line is occupied 
or when it is clear to the train which follows it, 
and the signalman is altogether dispensed •with. 
All this is done automatically, and the motive- 
power is comprG.ssed air. 

SKETCHES BY TELEGRAPH. 

Tliere have been many reports of late of a 
wonderful German invention by which pictures 
presented at one end of a telegraph-line can be 
seen at the other end. A variation of the story 
is tluit a newspaper exhibited at one end of the 
line can be instantaneoiisiy repixiduced at tlie 
distant point. There is obviously much exaggera- 
tion here, and we must wait for more authori- 
tative statements than telegrams at present afford. 
In tlie meantime we liave received partieulai’s of 
the Telepantograph, an axiparatus patented by 
l\Ir E. Greville-Williams of Heywood, Manchester, 
by whicli drawings, photographs, and documents 
in fac-simile can be telegraphed from place to 
place. The principle of the machine is as follows : 
’Blie drawing or photograph— -the latter must be 
cut u]i into dots or lines as for ordinary process 
work— is expressed in resinous ink on copper 
foil. This foil is bent round and fastened to a 
cylinder, whicli, as it revolves, is traversed by a 
point, the movement being much the same as 
that of a screiv-cntting lathe. The surface being 
conducting and the ink an insulator, the current 
is interrupted whenever the point goes over a 
dot or line, and these interruptions, acting on 
similar mechanism at the receiving end, call into 
play a stylus or pen which reproduces the 
original design. Bakewell in 1850 used apparatus 
of the same kind to reproduce drawings on clioini- 
cally prepared paper ; and about thirty years later 
SI. dArliiicourfc produced much the same results 
with apparatus which was tested at the General 
Post-Oliice, Mr Greville- Williams has designed a 
more perfect instnunent, and he lias at his 
disposal photographs cut up into the necessary 
dot and line ; but in other respects he seems to 
have called into play mechanism of tlie same type 
ar? that previously used for the same purpose. 

AT THE MAKING OP CANADA. 

An article appeared iu the January part of 
Chamhen^B Jourml entitled, ‘At the Making of 
Canada/ by Isabella Fyvio ]\rayo. The suggestion 
towards writing the article came from the perusal 
of a Canadian work — In the Ikiys of the Canada 
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Compcm?/ (Briggs, Toronto) --^by the Misses Lizars, 
in which the doings of the Canadian pioneers 
are set down at length. Mrs Mayo, howeA^er, 
having been twice in Canada, was able to impart 
local Golour to her paper from personal exj^eii- 
ence, and otherwise she utilised the fruits of wide 
reading and. knowledge of her theme. Erom all 
these sources the matter was gathered, digested, 
and set down in readable form. 


Exigencies of space required some slight curtail- 
ment of this article ; and, im fortunately, in the 
deletions made by the Editor, Airs Mayo’s reference 
to the book In the Days of the Canada Oom'pciny 
Avas remoA-ed. The Editor can only uoav express 
regret that this tininteiitional injustice Avas done 
to the Misses Li zars, and to Mrs Mayo, Avho had 
duly acknowledged lier indebtedness to their 
A^olume. 


L O N D (3 N T R 

HERE are many sliadoAVs in the 
‘ stony-hearted stepmother,’ which is 
De Quincey’s phrase for London, 
and why not those of the Aranislied 
trees? She is a stepmother to 
most aspirants, yet with a fascina- 
tion of her own generation which is centripetal. 
Tradition, legend, romance, history, and tragedy 
pervade her cA^ery street, so many centuries old; 
but the American or the exploring provincial 
knows a hundred times more about tliem than 
the aA^ei’age modern Londoner, whose ignorance 
of his own mighty city is only equalled by his 
familiarity with its modern up-to-date ephemeral- 
isms. If that satisfies him, Avhy should the 
student - Londoner do more than shrug his 
shoulders? 

But to him Avho has perused, the story of the 
mighty and ancient city- — more continuous in its 
political and social history than any other Euro- 
pean capital — there are innumerable ghosts in 
London, Avho pleasantly hannt him day and night, 
and make him never leas alone tliaii when alone. 
Among these — and perhaps less chronicled than 
any— are tliose of the trees. In one of his letters 
Lord Beaconsfieid says that one grows Aveary at 
last of mountains and lakes, howcA-er grand, but 
that the AAmod land never loses its charm. So to 
ns, who love to conjure up in our mind’s eye tlie 
vanished aspect of some of the most crowded 
parts of the huge ‘ province coA’-ered Avith houses,’ 
the ghosts of the AAmodland equally delight the 
memory.' 

London's tree- ghosts are many. They haunt 
some of the places where the roar and rnsh of 
trafiic would : seem to banish any echo of the 
past. Look, for instance, at St Martin’s Lane — 
the name itself suggests a baclcAvard flight oA^er 
five liundred years to the piety and rusticity 
which marked the common life around the little 
city of London ; and there, despite its modern 
aggregate of noise and prose, the tree-ghosts loom 
stately to the eye that can perceive tliem. The 
pleasant country lane of the Tudor days, yet eA'en 
then encroaclied upon by buildings, winds before 
us. The placid charm of the garden anti vine is i 
there, in addition to the diguijty .of immemorial ! 


EE-~GHO STS. 

elms. Even so late as the middle of last cen- 
tury tlie former associations Avere facts, though 
the liedgeroAvs and these toAvering trees had 
vanished. Mhiinyday’ Smith, in his Life of Nolle- 
7cc)i. 5— a storehouse of London tradition — tells us 
that No. 96 in the lane bad been faraons in 
that century for its ample garden, Avliich contained 
Aunes from whose grapes a pipe of Avlne had been 
annually made for many years by the mother of 
the Avriter’s informant. And in yet more crowded 
and prosaic ClerkenAvell there is a spot, long built 
over, but knoAAUi locally, for the same reason, as 
^TheATneyard.’ 

Many ghosts haunt Smith field, such as loom 
large in history, and whose memoizAS are inex- 
tricably Avoveii in the story of England. Of these 
it Avere the task of genius alone to adequately 
speak. But Ave may, in humble guise, choose as 
our theme the arboreal slmdes Avhich the mind’a 
eye can perceDe where that of the body but sees 
gigantic meat- markets filled by jostling thousands 
on Saturday (wenings. Here stood for eeiitiiries 
at the northern end immemorial elms of grimmest 
memories. For the elm AAms, in our distant fore- 
fathers’ days the faimurite natural gibbet. The 
associations of the past and present are tlnzs 
gloomy — saA^e for the cheery caAving of the rooks, 
Avho loA^e it as a neeting-place. Many an un- 
happy victim was hanged on those elms, the 
most illustrious of whom Avas William Whillace, 
slmmefully done to death. Elms, however, in our 
London arboreal gho.stland there are Avhose 
history is not tinged with tragedy. Such are 
those Avliicli ran in a double line from Balmes 
House, outside Hoxton— its site is now a street — 
and so made a charming entence to the then 
pretty village, Avhich, in its toiling, crowded, 
and squalid aspect, now OAves .such romance as it 
possesses of the present to Sir Walter Besant’s 
magic pen, who paints it in his usual photo- 
grapliic fashion in his Ohildmi of Giheon. 

Some of those elms which adorned the estate 
of Sir George Whitmore — Avhose najne survives 
in the road in which they stood — Avere blown- 
down in a great gale in the last century, and 
the fact was accounted important enough to be 
! chronicled i\i the periodical literature of the day. 
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Then west, in palatial club-land, are the shades 
of the elms in Pall Mall, and east in Finsbury 
Square those of the trees under wliicli its citizens 
were wont to walk in tlie summer evenings in 
the fields which opened on tlie country. Still 
farther eastward, in Houndsditch— of wliicli the 
name is sufficient to those who know their London 
as an antithesis— were ‘fine hedgerows of elms 
and pleasant fields very commodious/ wliich Stow 
mentions as flourishing forty years before his 
date— 1603. If the dryads of the elms wander 
round their past dwelling-jdaces, how specially 
poignant must be their feelings in Houndsditch ! 

Wander we down Drury Lane into tlie Strand, 
discarding even sucli popular memories of tlie 
vanished centuries as the early career of the 
world-known theatre and Nell Gwynn, standing, 
as Pepys saw hei\ on May Day watching the 
Strand revelries, and let us look for another tree’s 
shadowy presentment amid the sordid crowd of 
thickly-tenanted houses full of the pathos of toil 
and poverty. A quest unlikely, one would think, 
to be rewarded with success. Yet one of our 
ghosts is here, and could, were it able to emulate 
Tennyson^s talking oak, far surpass that veteran’s 
recollections. For just where the naiTow row of 
houses known as Little Drury Lane commences — 
some of which reveal the aspect of the Stuart 
days as vividly as does The Fortunes of Nigel — ^ 
stood a magnificent elm which was opposite an 
ancient inn known as ‘The Crown.’ A tree this 
. was which had seen many generations and episodes 
when north of Ilolborn ran the fields, when 
Drury Lane was a fashionable locality, and my 
Lord Craven’s drums woke its echoes from his 
splendid house— a tree wliich, like the hostelry 
opposite it, figured in the social London life 
of the day. On the other side of the Strand, 
dull and respectable Craven Street, without a 
green leaf, is haunted by similar ghosts— those 
of the stately row of trees which in Queen 
Anne’s day ran dowuiwards to the Thames, and 
under which the couples wandered in April’s ivory 
moonlight to take boat on the then silveiy river. 

The roar and din of Fleet Street, the centre 
where throbs the mighty journalism which; shapes 
the opinions and flashes news from every corner 
of the earth for the millions of the English- 
speaking race, .would seem sufficient to banish 
any memory of boughs or leaves, or .the peaceful 
placidity of arboreal life. Yet to those who can 
see it alike by day ainl equally busy night— for 
Fleet Street never sleeps— the shade of one famous 
tree is imperishable. In Wine Office Court — 
whex'e Goldsmith lodged when Johnson, hurriedly 
summoned, went after sending a guinea in 
advance, and finding the poet arrested at his 
' landlady’s suit, but with the , guinea changed and 
a bottle of Madeira its result, put the cork in tlie 
- , bottle, and took the MS. of the Vicar of Wahefield 
to sell to the publisher— was a fig-tree with a 
curious history. Early in the reign of George 


the Third it was planted by the Revereiid Mr 
Barnes, the Lecturer of St B tide’s, where Love- 
lace, of 

I could not love thee, dear, so much 

Loved I not honour more ! 

fame lies entombed. The slip was cut from a 
yet more ancient fig-tree growing opposite a 
house to which it gave the sign in Fleet Street. 
This fig-tree flourished in A?iae Office Court till 
1820, when it was struck by lightning; but it is 
said thvat from its slips many trees in various 
parts of the country have sprung. What a com- 
pendium of history, foreign and domestic, in tliose 
crowded years does not that vanished Fleet Street 
fig-tree represent I And all round the crowded 
purlieus of the vast Midland Railway’s terminus 
there are many tree-ghosts fitly associated with 
the days of Leigh Hunt, when Somers Town was 
charmingly rural and the dwelling-place of many 
remarkable men who loved its flowers, trees, and 
gardens. 
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SWEET ROSE. 

Sweet rose, awaking to the light, 

Into this fair world born 
A little folded bud at night, 

A flower at break of inorii ! 

Yet tliou a tiny tear of dew 
Within thy heart dost bear, 

Thoug’li earth is glad and life is new. 

And thou art sweet and fair ! 

Sw’eet rose, unfold thy heart and shed 
Thy perfume wider yet ; 

Though soon the summer hours are lied, 

Thy fate, sweet rose, forget ! 

With fragrance all the garden fill, 

That those who pass and see 
Sball deem the bright ’world brighter still 
Because of it and thee ! 

Sweet rose, Ood made thee fair to take 
Thy tiny place and pari-. 

To soothe some spirit like to break, 

To cheer some burdened heart. 

Weep not for aught that fate may send,, 

But, ere thy day is spent, 

Live out thy life unto its end, 

Then die and sleep content ! 

Clifton Bingham. 
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